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PREFACE. 


Ih  oompOmg  tliis  Treadse,  I  have  endeayouied  to  present,  in  a 
leoted  fonn,  such  information  on  the  Topography  of  the  Boman 
r,  on  the  rise  and  gradual  development  of  the  Boman  Constitution, 
on  the  social  and  domestic  habits  and  feelings  of  the  Roman 
as  may  serve  to  remove  some  of  the  obstacles  which  impede 
progress  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  applying  themselves  to  the 
of  Latin  literature.  It  must  be  undra^stood,  however,  that  the 
here  prosecuted  do  not  extend  beyond  the  latter  portion  of 
first  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  But,  even  when  thus 
the  subject  is  so  vast  and  so  varied,  that  while  it  has  been 
impossible  to  dilate  upon  any  topic,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
Toy  lightly  upon  several,  and  to  pass  over  altogether  many 
wMch,  although  highly  interesting  in  themselves,  do  not  bear 
upon  the  object  in  view. 
It  would  answer  ho  good  purpose  to  enumerate  the  long  array  of 
and  disqirimticyns  which  have  been  consulted  in  drawing  up  a 


li  PREFACK. 

work  like  the  present,  which  ought  to  exhibit  in  a  condensed  ah 
the  results  of  tedious  and  intricate  researches,  but  I  cannot  pass  o 
in  silence  the  great  assistance  1  have  received  from  the  "Gallus  "  i 
the  ''Handbuch  der  Rdmischen  AltherthUmer,"  unfortunately  ne 
completed,  of  the  late  lamented  Wilhelm  Adolph  Becker. 

Those  who  desire  to  enlarge  their  knowledge  upon  any  of 
subjects  discussed  in  the  following  pages,  may  consult  with  advant 
the  excellent  "Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,"  edi 
by  my  accomplished  friend  Doctor  William  Smith.  I  had  the  honi 
to  contribute  a  few  articles  to  that  book,  but  I  do  not  feel  my 
prohibited  by  that  circumstance  from  speaking  of  it,  as  a  whole, 
terms  of  the  warmest  praise. 

WILLIAM  RAMS^ 

Glasgow  Ck>LLEOx,  2Sth  Jamuary^  1851. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION 


The  fact  that  three  large  editions  of  the  *' Manual  of  Roman  An 
quities  "  have  been  sold  oiT  within  a  limited  period,  is  a  very  gratifyi 
proof  that  my  labomis  have  been  approved  of  by  those  most  competfl 
to  form  a  judgment.  At  the  suggestion  of  some  persons,  for  who 
opinion  I  entertain  great  respect,  I  have  added  to  this  edition 
chapter  upon  Roman  Agriculture,  which  will,  I  trust,  be  fbu 
serviceable. 

W.  R. 

GoLLsoB  or  Glasgow, 
25^  iforcA,  1869. 
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CHAFIER  I. 


TOFOGBAPHY  OF  ROME.^ 


4i  Wtmmmi    TJie  difitrict  now  knoTvn  as  die  Campagna  di  Roma 

along  tbe  abore  of  the  MeditoruieaQ  for  sixty  mUes  southward  from  the 

of  the  Tiber,  and  iobund  as  fiir  as  the  first  slopes  of  the  Apeimines,  whioh 

begin  to  rise  at  a  distanoe  of  from  25  to  35  miles  from  the  sea.    This  region 

Its  a  very  peculiar  aspect.    In  the  immediate  Tidnitj  of  the  coast  the  land 

lom  and  swampy,  and  as  we  aseend  the  streams  the  meadows  which  border 

banks  partake  of  the  same  character.    But  the  remainder  of  the  country  is 

vast  expanse  of  taUe  land,  rolling  in  long  swells,  broken  and  furrowed  in  all 

by  deq>  ravines  and  waternsouraes,  the  sides  of  whksli  are  frequently 

and  precipitous.    The  sorfaoe  of  the  table  land  is,  for  the  most  part,  per- 

ly  4Uy,  the  general  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  seldom  less  than 

LOO  itcL,  and  in  some  places  it  rises  into  ridges  of  considerable  height,  while  in 

andst  of  the  plain  the  bold,  picturesque,  iMlated  mass  of  the  Alban  hills  (Mons 

i)  divides  tbe  Campagna  proper  firom  the  deadly  level  of  the  Pomptine 

(^Pdiudst  Pomptinae,) 

■if  ■le, — Tie  seven  kiUs. — About  eighteeu  miles  from  the  month  of 
^ber,  the  stseam,  whose  course  is  south  by  vrest,  makes  a  very  sudden  bend 
ly  dfie  west ;  and,  as  it  gradually  sweeps  back  to  its  former  direction,  forms 
acnte  angle,  in  which  lies  an  allnvial  meadow,  containing  upwards  of  800 
This  is  the  celebrated  Campiu  Martins^  and  on  this  flat  a  great 
of  tbe  modem  city  has  been  buiU.    The  soatliem  extremity  of  the  Cam- 
Martins  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Praia  FlanunicL 
A  steep  bank  rises  abruptly  from  the  edge  of  the  Campus  Martius,  and  tlien 
gnidaally  into  the  table  land,  whidi  forms  the  general  surfoce  of  the 
beyond.    This  bank  preaants  a  very  irregular  and  rugged  outline  towards 
river,  tbe  cootmuouB  ridge  being  broken  by  numerous  projecting  bluffs,  which 
oat  into  tbe  low  ground,  and,  of  these,  the  four  which  approach  most  neariy 
tbe  river,  at  the  aoatbem  extremity  of  the  Campus  Martins,  being  cut  off  from 

1  It  Is  BttceMuy  to  wtiti  the  jotmg  teholar  that  almoit  erenr  point  connected  with  the 

of  MEMdcnt  Room,  bqrend  the  nrare  identification  of  the  seven  hllli,  has  given 

ii»  inifhemd,  oompIeK  md  Inttmilnahto  oentr^Tereiee,  which,  in  some  easM,  meb  u  the 

I  tM  poeition  of  the  Fonim,  and  the  determination  of  the  Arx  and  tlie 

lOBOft  be  Mrid  to  heive  aMomed  tlie  aspect  of  a  national  quarrel,  stnoe 

ail  Italian  aotlqnarlea  adopt  one  set  of  opinions,  while  the  noet  eminent  Otrmant 

In  advoeatiog  oppoaite  viewa.    We  cannot,  of  coarse,  in  a  woric  like  tbe  present,  at- 

ta  grtre  CfTsn  aa  outline  of  the  argnmenta  and  Uhistrations  employed  by  the  oonfllctinc 

Mt  wa  iteU  endeavoT  to  state  plainly  those  oonehisions  whleb  appear  most 

foOovlng,  In  a  great  measure,  as  our  most  trastworthy  guides,  the  great  work 

Buneen.  Gerhard  and  Roetdl,  entitled  •*  Beaehreihung  der  Btadt  Bom,"  and  the 

part  ef  the  **  Handboeh  der  Bfimlsehsn  Altherthfiraer,**  tay  the  late  lamented  Wilhelm 
ik  BoAer,  to  which  wemcyadd  someezeeHent  papen  In  the-Chwslcal  Museum  hj  Mr. 
iLBwibary. 


S  TOPOORAPHT  or  BOIIB. 

the  main  ridge,  ind  from  each  other,  hj  interKctinK  hoUom,  sUnd  m  i 
bolated  bilb,  irithitaep  rock;r  escaipmrou.  TlieBiiuUeatof  tfaefooi,  thun 
lies  fortheet  to  the  nortb,  it  the  Hons  CAPirouyrs ;  next  in  liie,  to  the  « 
of  the  Capitoline,  is  the  pAiATimt  or  Hok9  FALATcnrs ;  to  the  soath  ol 
Palatine,  larger  than  either  of  the  preceding,  and  almoat  tonching  the  livi 
the  itoita  ATENTCfua ;  to  thg  loath-east  of  the  Palatiae,  and  Bqiarated 
iTom  it  and  from  the  Aventiae  b;  a  deep  hollow,  is  tho  Mons  Coelius,  O 
nalt;  called,  we  are  lold,  Mass  Q,VKRQVBTUi.xiiiva. 

Another  deep  hollow  to  the  north  of  the  Oielian  dividea  it  from  a  long 
llnooua  ridge,  which,  on  tho  enet,  slopes  grsdiully  into  the  Caropagna,  whil 
the  west,  or  side  next  the  river,  it  is  broken  into  Ibnr  leagues,  separated ; 
each  other  hy  narrow  della.  These  tongues,  taken  in  Bnceession,  are,  Esqut] 
or  SIoNS  EsQinLravs,  which  comprehends  two  projections,  severally  dii 
gniahed,  in  ancient  times  as  the  Alona  Oppita  and  the  Mans  Oapivs,'  na. 
howcTtr,  which,  in  the  Angnstan  age,  were  known  to  the  learned  only — bejoni 
lions  Cispins,  the  Collib  Timixalis — beyond  the  Timioal.  the  Collis  Qd 
>(AU8— beyond  the  Qnirina!  the  Collis  Hobtulorum,  called,  at  a  late  pei 
ifona  Pinciiis.  The  Afora  CapiloUniu,  Motu  Palatinits,  Mom  Avenii 
Motu  Codiiis,  Mont  Esquiliniu,  CoUia  Vininalis,  Collis  Qalrinatit.  arc 
Ua-bmtd  Seven  hillt  of  Rome.  It  will  bo  seen  from  thii  description,  whichi 
be  carefiillj  compared  with  the  plan  prefixed  to  this  chapter,  that  the  A 
CapiloUnits,  the  Alons  Palatinia,  the  Mans  Aventinui,  and  the  Afons  Coi 
can  alone  be  n^aided  as  hills,  in  the  ordinaiy  acceptation  of  the  term, 
remainder  are  mere  irregalar  projections  in  the  table  land  which  conatilulee 
Campagna. 

The  broad  slopeof  the  Mons  Oppius,  towards  the  Paladne,  was  the  Carinc 
the  low  lidge  which  runs  from  Iho  Palatine  towards  the  Cannae  was  the  Vt 
the  lower  slope  of  the  Palatine,  towards  the  Capitoline  and  the  Tiber,  wu 
Cermalus  or  Germalus ;  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Coellan,  whose  vucline 
theeastemside,  is  not  very  sharply  defined,  was  the  Coelloba  orAIinor  C'oelii 
Lastly,  it  will  be  obeerred  that  there  is  a  hill  behind  the  Aventine,  separ 
from  it  by  a  well  marked  hollow,  the  two  liigheat  points  being  now  marked  by 
modem  chnrchea  of  S.  Saba  and  9.  Balbina.  We  can  scarcely  suppoiie  that  it 
regarded  merely  as  a  port  of  the  Aveatinc,  but  we  do  not  find  it  designated 
any  separate  name,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  distinctly  noticed  by  any  classical  nntlu 

It  must  beramarked,  that  tho  hills  of  Rome  do  not  now  present,  by  any  bmi 
the  same  aspect  which  they  must  have  borne  during  the  earlier  ages  of  the  ( 
Their  sommita  have  been  smoothed  and  levelled  to  adapt  them  for  the  fom 
tioni  of  ihfl  edifices  by  which  they  were  crowned ;  their  steep  rocky  sides  b 
been,  io  many  places,  skiped  away  in  order  to  afford  more  easy  access,  and 
enormous  aocutnolation  of  rubbish  aronnd  their  bases,  has  raised  the  sni^ 
the  gronnd  below,  and  thus  materiollj  diminished  their  apparent  elevation. 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  base  of  the  CapitoHne,  the  river,  dividing  u)to  i 
branches,  forms,  as  they  reunite,  a  small  island,  the  Instiia  Tiberina. 


Croswng  over  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  a  long  oontinuons  ridge  exte 
from  the  vertex  of  the  acute  angle  fbrmed  by  the  bena  of  the  river,  as  br  as 
Aventine,  thisistheluncnLVit.  Tothenorth-weetof  theJonlculum,  sepan 
from  It  by  a  deefi  depieaaiiM,  and  at  a  greater  diiCanoe  from  the  river,  U 
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Mom  Yaiicanus.  The  meadow  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Tiber  was  the  Affi 
Vatkamts^  of  which  the  Praia  QmncHa  fonned  a  part,  and  the  slope  betwec 
the  Janicolam  and  the  Tiber,  was  comprehended  nnder  the  general  designation  < 
Regio  TnmsUberina. 
~|  Setmning  to  the  left  bank  and  the  seven  hills,  we  may  now  notice  the  hoDon 
r}  and  opea  spaces,  hj  which  the  different  eminences  were  separated  from  each  othe 
^  The  rayine  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine  was  the  Vallis  Murcia^ 
^<  was  tnrened  by  a  smaU  rivulet,  the  Aqua  Crabra,  and  here  was  laid  out  tb 
-^i.  Circiu  Maximus,  the  great  race-course  of  Rome.  In  the  low  ground,  extendin 
■i  from  the  Gapitoline  towards  the  Yelia  lay  the  Forum  Romanum ;  to  the  north 
^  east  of  the  Forum  Romanum  the  extensive  Fora  of  the  Emperors  were  fonnec 
^  the  Forum  luUum^  the  Forum  Augusti,  the  Forum  Nervae,  and,  by  far  th 
±1  most  magnificent  of  all,  the  Forum  Traiani,  which  lay  immediately  under  tb 
us  Qoirinal,  Tast  masses  of  the  hill  itself  having  been  cut  away,  in  order  t 
I  -2  eohurge  the  area.  Passing  over  the  ridge  of  the  Yelia,  we  descend  into  tb 
:z  hoDow  between  the  Coelian  and  the  Esqniline,  of  which  the  western  portio 
ij  seems  to  have  been  known  anciently  by  the  name  CeroUensisi^  and  is  noi 
marked  by  the  stupendous  ruins  of  the  Coliseum,  while  farther  east  we  ought 
probably,  to  place  the  Tabemola,^  In  the  hollow  between  the  Esquiline  an 
the  Qnirinal,  where  the  two  projecting  tongues  of  these  hills  almost  meet,  la 
the  Swburra^^  one  of  the  most  busy  and  thickly  peopled  quarters  of  the  dty 
a  street  running  from  the  Suburra  through  the  narrow  opening  between  th 
Moos  CSspins  and  the  Mons  Oppius,  was  the  Vtcus  Cyprius^^  the  slope  whic 
led  up  fiom  it  to  the  high  ground  of  the  Esqniline  was  the  CUims  Urbius,'  an 
at  the  extremity  of  this  slope  was  the  Vicus  Sceleratus^^  so  called  because  thi 
was  the  spot  where  Tullia  drove  her  chariot  over  the  dead  body  of  her  murdere 
fiUher.  In  the  hollow  between  the  Esqniline  and  the  Yiminal  was  the  Vicu 
Patriruu^''  and  between  the  Suburra  and  the  Forum  was  the  ArgUetum^  (i.t 
the  day-field,)  a  word  which  the  perverse  etymologists  of  Rome  chose  to  con 
aider  a  compound  of  Argi  ktum^  and  to  explain  it  invented  a  legend  about  ai 
imaginary  hero,  Argos,  who  was  represented  as  having  met  his  death  upon  thi 
apoL*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Argiletum  was  the  district  of  the  Lautumia 
or  stone-qnarriefs  where  one  of  the  prisons  was  situated,  hence  called  Carce 
LoHtumiantm^  or  simply  Lautumiae^^  which  must  be  carefully  distinguish^ 
from  the  more  ancient  prison  on  the  slope  of  the  Gapitoline,  to  be  mentione< 
hereafter. 

The  whole  of  the  low  ground  lying  between  the  Tiber,  the  north  point  of  th 
Aveotine,  the  south  point  of  the  Gapitoline,  and  the  west  point  of  the  Palatin 
WIS,  from  a  very  eiu^y  period,  designated  as  the  Velahrum.  This  space,  to 
gether  with  the  Forum,  and  the  hollow  between  the  Gapitoline  and  the  Palatine 
which  oonnects  them,  was  a  swamp,  frequently  overflowed  by  the  river  until  th 
itignant  waters  were  carried  off  by  the  great  drain  known  as  the  Cloaa 
Maxima^  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  river  was  confined  within  its  bed  by  i 
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ctrcmg  liiilvrork,  f&ecd  with  hewn  stone ;  UiU  parapet  and  the  cloaca  bcuig  aataag 
the  few  works  of  tliat  early  period  which  atiU  rcmun  entire.  At  the  south-ww 
eod  of  the  Velabrnm,  near  the  opening  of  tho  ViUie  Murrta,  w&s  the  Fortm 
Boarium  or  cattle -market ;  nudcr  the  Aventine  was  the  Emporium,  or  whoiC 
where  merchsat  veasela  loadeil  and  diechai-ged  their  car^ioea,  and  the  whcAg  m 
the  quarter  was  coimeoteil  with  the  Forum  by  tvro  great  Mrwti,  die  Vicia  Tiaen' 
Dud  the  Vieui  higariai. 

Theitudent  having  nuulclilmsdf  master  nftlie  relative  position  of  the  difloMl 
landmarka  here  onumerated,  by  a  caxeTol  Foni|iariiton  of  the  above  remoib  ' 
the  plan  of  the  dty  placed  at  the  commeucemcDt  of  thia  chapter,  we  ahiU 
ceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  ariginai  limits  and  gradual  extensinn  of  Home; 
bdbre  entenng  npoa  thia  part  of  the  lubject,  we  may  briefly  advert  to  thei 
monies  observed  by  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  cental  Ital^  in  foiindisg  % 
city — ceremonio!  which,  it  ia  said,  were  chiefly  of  EtniBcan  origin. 

VaiiBdiDH  9f  ■  CItr — On  a  day  when  the  uinens  were  favounihle,  (^ 
picalo,)  a  hole  was  dug  on  (he  spot  whicli  was  b)  be  the  centrsl  point,  the  Ti, 
ox  tonxa,  as  it  were,  of  the  new  oity.  Into  this  hole  waa  oast  a  small  qnnnti 
com  and  of  all  things  neccmary  for  Euppnning  llie  life  of  man,  each  of  the ' 
citizens  brought  a  haudlnl  of  eartb  tana  ihe  spot  where  he  had  previously  dl 
and  this  was  thrown  in  ^>oi-e  the  otiier  objects.  The  hole  was  then  filled  1^1 
level  with  Ihe  surface  of  the  ground,  an  altar  was  erected  on  the  ^wt,  and  ' 
Hue  offered.  Tbe  tironder  of  the  new  dty,  (eondilnr,)  with  his  clo^  an 
in  the  Gabiaii  fashion,  (ctncAi  GabCno,)  that  is,  with  one  end  of  the  toga  t 
over  bis  head,  and  the  other  bound  tight  round  hni  waist,  tike  a  girab, 
out  the  circle  of  the  walls  with  a  plougli,  to  which  were  yoked  a  buD  Mtl 
right  hand  and  a  cow  on  thelelt.  The  share  nas  made  of  bronze,  itwas&S 
b  such  a  manner  that  the  furrow  slice  fell  inwards,  and  it  was  carried  over  i 
pmdere  aratmni)  those  spots  where  it  was  intended  to  place  a  gale 
furrow  thus  fhmied  (primigenaut  fidcun)  irprcsented  the  ditch,  and  the  liflg 
walls  of  tlieptnposen  dty ;  the  whole  circuit  being  comudercd  holy,  except  i 
the  plough  liad  been  tilled  up.' 

]f  ■»■  eriMr— ITie  pamotrium  of  ao  undent  Italian  dty  was,  stricllrq 
ing,  a  apace  kept  clear  of  bnildings  and  ciiltil'Stion  on  both  side*  of  UW 
The  necenity  fur  preacrving  an  open  area  of  tbis  kind  was  evident  in  a  mS 
pMDt  of  view,  and  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  being  encroached  maa,  i 
consecrated.  Although  tliis  was  tlie  original  meaning  of  the  vrord  Panuti 
tbe  Urm,  in  practice,  was  more  frnjiieatly  applied,  in  a  restricted  Miise,  I 
outer  botmdair  of  tbe  pomoerium,  tbat  is,  to  a  line  drawu  round  the  walla  at 
dislmuw  outride  the  city,  the  course  of  which  was  marked  by  stones  Mt  i 
intervata,  (i^ippi' — cippi paotoeri — eerlanpntiis  inimecti  lapides,)  and  "'* 
dcliiMd  tiie  limit  widiin  which  the  auspkea  in  regard  ' 
ivelliircof  the  city  itself  (urtano  aiapicia)  w'  ■■ 
tioa  of  a  dty  received  a  large 

course,  become  necessary  to  form  a  new  cirele,  embracing  a  wider  spaoe, 
uncmtfecrate  (rxaugiirare)  a  portion  of  the  ground  previoosly  hdd  sacnd, 
is,  in  ledinical  langaage,  Pro/erre  s.  augere  s.  nmpKare  ei  (ermmare, — 
■«  aiidert — propagare  termraos  tirbii.     According  to  the 

B  permitted  to  extend  tbe  pomocriam,  unleu  IM 
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lominioiis  of  the  Roman  people ;  and  althoagfa  many  generals  nnder 
light  have  claimed  the  privilege,  no  each  extension  took  place  from 
Tvioa  Tollias  to  the  dictatorship  of  Solla,  by  whom,  bj  Augustus, 
08,  (and  perhape  by  Julius  Caesar  also,)  the  pomoeiium  was  sue- 
ged.  Stones  have  been  found  in  various  places  axx)nnd  Rome, 
Qorato  the  extension  of  the  pomoerium  by  Augustus  and  Clauditw, 
!in  inscription  copied  from  one  of  these,  which  possesses  peculiar 
ixhibitinpr  one  of  the  new  letters  added  to  the  Roman  alphab^  by  the 
iperor — Ti.  Claudiuh.  Dbusi.  F.  Cjesab.  Auo.  GERHAincus. 
'RIB.  Pot.  Villi.  Imp.  XVl.  Cos.  lUL  Censor.  P.  P.  Auctis. 

LNI.  FlNIBUS.  POMBRIUM.  AmPUAIIT.  TeRHINAIiTQ.* 

u. — ^Altogether  distinct  frx)m  the  Pomoerium  was  the  cger  effatus^ 
n  to  a  space  contained  between  the  outer  limit  of  the  pomoerium 
awn  roimd  the  city,  embracing  a  wider  cirooit  than  the  pomoerium. 
s  which  were  in  no  way  connected  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
th  matters  transacted  within  tho  dty  itself^  such  as  the  auspices 
to  a  foreign  war,  or  to  those  assemUies  of  the  people  which  could 
thin  the  pomoerium,  were  observed  in  the  ager  effatus^  and  could 
here  else.  Thus,  we  understand  the  necessity  imposed  upon  goie- 
ig  to  the  dty,  even  from  a  great  distance,  if  circumstances  oo<^arred 
d  it  imperative  to  renew  the  auspices  (atispicia  repetere — auspicia 
''rom  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  pomoerium 
5  agtr  effatus^  but  did  not  form  a  part  of  it.^ 
h»  SciTCM  Hills,  moM  aaclciit  tluui  Home. — ^The  advantages 
he  site  described  above  were  so  numerous  and  so  obvious,  that  they 
to  be  observed  and  tamed  to  aocoxmt  by  some  of  the  various  trib^ 
>te  ages,  occupied,  in  succession,  the  lower  valley  of  the  Tiber.  Ac- 
find  traditions  of  an  andent  town  on  the  Capitolme  named  Satumia^ 
laving  been  designated  Mons  Satumius,  In  like  manner,  a  town 
tlpolis,  is  said  to  have  once  existed  on  the  Janiculum,  while  the 
il  has  made  every  one  fruniliar  with  the  colony  planted  by  the 
ider  oo  the  Palatine— a  legend  which  evidently  points  to  a  Pelasgian 

smabiSt  and  lla  gnidaal  ezteasloa  natU  the  vtigm  of  Serrlaa 

andent  writers  agree  that  the  original  dty  of  Romulus  was  built 
;tine.     The  name  Boma  Quadrata  {PafAn  nr^ekytipoi)  was  evi- 

from  its  form,  the  outline  of  the  Palatine  being  quadrangular.  The 
;es  was  three  or  four,  three  being  the  smallest  number  allowed  by 
liscipline,  (Serv.  ad  Yirg.  iBn.  1. 422.)  and  of  these,  the  names  of 
;  preserved,  the  Porta  Mugioms  s.  Mugoma^  afterwards  known  as 
rta  Palatii^  and  the  Porta  Romanula  s.  Romano.  The  former 
^  stood  upon  the  north-east  side  of  the  hill,  at  the  point  where  the 
s  off,  the  latter  on  the  north-west  side,  above  the  Velabrum. 
tld  natnraUy  nm  al<>ng  the  rocky  scarp,  while  the  pomoerium 
tnd  the  base  of  the  hill.     The  Ime  of  this  pomoerium  is  minutely 

set  of  the  Pomoerium  see  eepeoially  Varro  L  L.  Y.  9  14S.  Lir.  I  41.   Tacit. 
AnL  GelL  XIII.  14.   Dion  Cast.  XLIII.  6a  XLIV.  4d.   Vopiaa  Aurelian.  vl. 
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described  by  Tacltiu,  (Ann.  XEI.  S3.  24.)  wbo  evidently  derived  liU  mTontfAJ 
from  some  onoiect  and  aaihentio  record.' 

With  regard  Eo  the  gradaal  citcnsioa  of  the  dty,  the  iitatemenU  of  difM 
wriUra  sre  mniewhat  nt  Tarioncc  with  each  other ;  but  the  prevailing  heUrf  «| 
that  the  Capitoline,  the  Fonim,  and  pcritips  u  portion  of  the  Qniruui],  w' 
added  apuD  the  union  of  the  people  of  Romulos  with  the  Sabinee ;  that  i~ 
the  deitraction  of  Alba  Looga  and  the  removal  of  the  inhabitanli,  the  1 
CoelioB  was  occupied ;  that  after  the  fre»h  conqaesta  achieved  by  Anons  Han 
the  Aventiae  was  taken  in ;  while  the  Viniinal,  the  Esqutline,  and  the  Quit 
ivere  annexed  by  Tarquinina  IMscns,  and  Servina  Tnllina.  To  tlie  latter  e 
dally  ia  ascribed  the  completion  of  the  great  work  commeDCcd  byhkpndeoa 
Iho  confErnctioD,  najnely,  of  a  wall  which  enclosed  the  whole  of  the  seveo  U 
and  perhaps  a  portion  of  the  Janicolum  beyond  the  Tiber.  All  admit  thutf 
drcuii  thus  mnrked  out  remained  unchanged  for  eight  hiiadred  yean,  I"  "'' 
until  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  by  whom  a  new  and  more  en.  _ 
line  of  tbrtificationB  was  coustmcted.'  The  limila  of  the  city,  aa  defined  by  Sen 
Tullios,  demand  particular  atlcntioo. 

Oanne  at  Iks  Hcrrlaa  IVkU. — Even  in  Iho  time  of  BioDJliul,  it  ] 
become  a  task  ofcoiigiderable  difficulty  to  trace  the  exact  line  of  the  Servian  « 
in  oonseqnence  of  the  mass  of  bnilding  by  which  it  woa  masked  on  both  lU 
But  although  doabts  may  have  Ijecu  entertained  with  regard  to  i'  ■■■  -* 
■ome  particular  points,  the  character  of  tbc  ground  ia  such,  that  evi 
Mul  day  we  can,  tvith  confidence,  delenniiie  its  course  within  n 
We  are  muoh  aaaisted  by  the  information  contained  in  ancient  writ 
the  galei,  the  position  of  which  -can,  in  several  instances,  be  identi^  1 
tolerable  certainty.  Wo  have,  moreover,  evciy  reason  lo  believe  that 
Gogineers  availed  themselves  at  every  point  of  the  advantages  presented  lq~ 
iiaLoral  aapect  of  the  ground,  and  that  while  lew  or  no  bnbrarka  wool 
regarded  as  neceasaiy  on  the  to[«  of  the  crags,  so,  on  the  other  band,  the  opei 
presented  by  the  hollows  and  by  the  plain  vruuld  be  fortified  with  oncon 
care.  The  side  on  which  Rome  was  most  accessible  was  on  the  north-we«, 
there,  u  previously  remarlietl,  the  long  ridge  winch  oonnects  the  prcjeelil 
tongues  of  the  Quimial  theVinunaland  the  Esquiline  falls  with  s  veiy  gntdoall 
gentle  slope  to  the  level  of  the  table  land  of  the  Campagna.  AceordioBtyt 
immense  rampart  of  earth,  niili  a  deep  ditch  in  front,  was  formed  on  the  on 
tliis  height,  and  remains  of  the  Agger  Serr-ii  Tiiltii.  aa  it  was  called,  can  iti 
distinctly  traced.  It  was  about  two-thirda  of  a  mile  m  length,  fifty  feet  bi . 
crowned  by  a  wall  and  strengthened  by  towers,  while  the  ditch  in  front  vasi 
hundred  feet  broad  and  thirty  feet  deep.  The  general  course  of  the  waUd 
marked  out  by  the  most  jndicioua  topograpbeiB,  will  be  better  nnderstcod 
eianiining  the  plan  than  by  any  verbal  desoiplion.  It  will  be  seen  that  at 
point  only  was  the  line  intermpicd,  viz.,  between  the  Capitolino  andtheAveD 
iiiid  here  the  river,  tlie  bank  being  laced  with  a  stone  parapet,  was  o 
alTord BuBioieni protection.  This, however, it ou^t lobe  remarked,! 
]ioint ;  fur  Niebuhr  and  Bnnsco  both  maintun  that  the  wall  actually  ran  • 
the  Veb^nun  at  aooie  distance  from  (he  Tiber.    The  whole  ciicuii  of  the  S 
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ined,  is  about  ^tve  miles,  which  agrees  perfectly  with  the  statement 
that  the  p<»tioD  of  Rome  within  &»  walk  corresponded  very  nearly 
b  Athena.  (Dionys.  IV.  la  Thucyd.  11.  la)  * 
tiie^  SonriaM  €)itf. — ^The  nnmber  of  the  gates  has  been  varionsly 
cording  to  the  yarioos  interpretations  assigned  to  different  passages 
cal  writers  and  the  gnunmarians.  By  some  it  is  carried  up  to 
y  others  it  ia  placed  mnch  lower ;  bnt  Pliny  distinctly  asserts  that  in 
espasian  there  were  thirty-seven.  Mnch  confusion  has  nndoobtedly 
be  fact  thatf  in  the  course  of  centuries,  many  gates  would  be  built 
ones  broken  out ;  and  thus,  although  we  may  be  able  to  discover 
more  than  twenty,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  whole  of  these  were 
It  the  same  time.  We  shall  notice  briefly  the  most  important,  that 
3h  are  most  frequently  mentioned  from  being  connected  with  the 
itHighfares,  and  those  which  possess  some  special  interest  from  his- 
fttions. 

CoUirui,  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  Agger,  the  most  northera 
brtifications.     (Liv.  II.  11.) 
EsquUina.,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Agger. 
Viminalis^  about  the  centre  of  the  Agger,  between  the  Porta  Col- 
Porta  Esqnilina.    It  is  spedally  mentioned  by  Strabo  (Y.  3.  §  7.) 
Querquetulana,  s.  Querquetularia,  probably  in  the  hollow  which 
squiline  from  the  Coelian.    (Plin.  H.  N.  XVI.  10.    Fest.  s.v.  Quer^ 
?.  261.) 

CoeltTtiontana,  to  the  south  of  the  Qnerquetulana,  where  the  Ck)elian 
e  land  by  a  gentle  declivity.  (Liv.  XXXV.  9.  Cic  in  Pis.  23.) 
Capena,  in  the  hollow  between  the  Coelian  and  the  Aventine,  but 
ing  the  base  of  the  former  hilL  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
all  the  gates,  since  at  this  point  the  great  Via  Appia  conmienced. 
Trigeminal  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Aventine — ^the  name 
•  derived  from  its  ha\ing  three  archways  or  lani  (perviae  transi- 

le  Porta  Capena  and  the  Porta  Trigemina  were  the  Porta  Raudus- 
Porta  Naevia,  and  the  Porta  Lavemalis,  which  are  of  little  note. 
Tavalis,  in  all  probability,  opened  upon  the  river  under  the  Aventine. 
Flumentana,  unquestionably  dose  to  the  Tiber,  and  probably  in  the 
wall  running  down  from  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  Capitoline 

(Liv.  XXXV.  9.  21.    Paul.  Diac.  s.v.  Flumentana,  p.  89.) 
CarmentaliSy  in  the  same  portion  of  the  wall  with  the  preceding, 
i  from  an  .iltar  of  Carmentis,  whom  the  popular  legend  regarded  as 

mother  of  Evander,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline,  and 
pon  the  Prata  Flaminia.  The  gate  had  two  arched  passages,  (/am) 
t  on  the  right  hand  of  those  quitting  the  city  was  regarded  as  of 
ud  named  Porta  Scelerata,  because  the  Fabii  were  said  to  have 
jh  it  when  thev  marched  forth  on  their  ill-fated  enterprise.  (Liv. 
r.  47.  Ovid,  Fast.  IL  201.  Fest.  s,v.  Religiord,  p.  285.  Dionys. 
L  L  13.    Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  VIIL  387.) 

I  Batmnena  (Fest.  s.v.  Ratumena,  p.  274.  Plm.  H.  N.  VIIL  42. 
pL  13.)  and  the  Porta  Fontinalis  (Liv.  XXXV.  10)  appears  to 
nated  in  that  part  of  the  wall  which  ran  along  the  Campus  Martins, 

r.  la.  IX.  08.  Cla  de  Rep.  IL  6.  By  Plln.  RN.  IIL  5.  It  to  callwl  the  Agger 
Soperbna. 


ooDseclfng  tha  Capitoliae  with  the  Quirinal ;  the  Porta  SanquallM 
tim  adjoinb^  temple  of  Sancm  w  Dim  Fidiit,  (Ui.  Vlll.  20.     ¥tiA, 
i.T.  Sanipiala,  p.  345.)  and  the  Porta  Salalaru,  ntuned  from  the 
temple  of  Saitu,  (Ut.  IX.  4d.  X.  1.   PSa.  XXXV.  4.   Paul  DUe.  i.T.  aati 
Porta,  p.  327.)  were  both  upon  the  heights  of  the  QoiriiiAl. 

One  gato  mora  ileserves  particukr  Dotioe— tha  Porta  Triamphalu,  m  • 
it  would  appear,  becaose  tluongh  it  alt  the  triumphal  procewiaiN  entwe 
city,  ilB  luebeingreairiasd  to  thcM  or  simUar  Enkninitica.  It  ia  not  often 
lioned,  fuid  ita  jmulioii  ha*  gima  rise  to  mooh  controrers^  aoumg  topognf 
none  oriThom  hare  Bueceeded  in  deiooDStroting  (he  truth  of  thdr  Iheoiies. 
passages  njion  which  the  argumenta  employed  most  of  necenitv  test  are,  C 
PtKW,  23.  Tacit,  .^iin.  I.  8.  Suctoo.  Octar.  100.  Joaeph,  B.  J.  VII.  & 
Dion  Casi.  LVI.  42.     Compare  also  Sueton.  Ser.  25.  Dion  Cass.  LXIIL  " 


I 


I 


a  CliT. — Serviua  divided  the  Khale 
with  the  exception  of  the  Aventine  and  iho  CsfHtoUne,  it 
u,)whlch  coneqwuded  with  hia  dietrihulioa  of  tlw  Kwri 


by  hia  walls,  w 
ilistrirta,  r~ 

1.  lieifio  Suburana,  comprising  the  Coeiian,  the  valley  bclirecn  the  C 
and  the  Eaquiline,  (Ceroiieiuu,)  the  Cannae  and  the  Snbura.  2.  Regio 
quilina,  eompriainc  the  remainder  of  the  Eaquillue  and  the  vallej  between 
Ksquitine  and  tlie  YimintU.  3.  Begij  CoUitia,  comprising  the  Viminal  and 
Quirinal,  with  the  valley  botneen  them,  4.  Regio  Pitlalina,  comprisinff 
whole  of  the  Pnhitinc  with  the  Vclin,  the  vhIIcj  httween  the  Palatine  i 
Coeiian,  and,  pruliably,  the  low  grounda  of  the  Vclabmm.  (Vairo  L. 
46—53.) 

BrpilBBBtlBH. — Connected  with  the  eoriy  topogFtphy  of  the  city,  i 
SepllmonliHm,  or  SeplimonliaU  ^tcmnt,  a  tvalival  celebrated  in  tlie  m 
December  by  the  inhabitant)  of  seven  elevated  apot.1  in  Rome,  which  kepi  ■! 
in  later  timei,  the  menioiy  of  a  period  when  these  districta  were  Sral  nniiet'  * 
eommon  bond ;  bat  these  were  qoile  distinct  Irom  the  seven  hills  of  the  Si 
nity.     Festos  names  as  the  locidiUes,  in  each  of  which  sncnflce  waa  oSa 
tho  ialiahilants  on  this  holy  day,  the  fi>llowing:   Palaliom,  Velia,  1 
Bubnia,  Ccrmajua,  Oppius,  Coelins  Mons,  Cisplus  Hons ;  the  number  being  { 
ciglit,  one  mnsl  hnve  been  inlerpolaled,  and  aome  critics  would  reject  the  Snt 
white  olhen  exclude  the  Coeliua.    The  position  of  all  baa  been  already  in£o 
with  the  eicepliun  of  the  Fagutal,  which  ia  naoaily  placed  near  the  I 
£iqaHina,  or  in  the  lioUow  between  the  Esiguilino  and  tho  Coeiian.    In 
case,  it  win  be  perem»ed  that  the  confederacy  or  lea^nio  commenwiated  b; 
Septitnoatinm  waa  oonlined  to  the  inhabitimta  of  the  Palatine,  the  Esqnilin* 
the  Coeiian,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Capilolinc,  the  Avcniine,  the  Vinunil, 
the  Quirinal.     (Varro  LX.  V,  §  41,  V[.  §  24.     Festus  8.T.  Seplimontio^  p.  1 
nularch.  Q.  R.  69.    Sueton.  Dom.  4.) 

Caanectlan  oTIhc  JiuilcalaB  wUh  the  Cllr. — Although  the  Jan 

was  not  regarded  as  forming  a  partof  tbo  city,  yet  its  commandJDg  posilion  i 
ig^led  the  expediency,'   and,  indeed,  the  ncceaaity,  of  «3tabliehia| 

'■  '■~'  — ■'  Dionysioa*  agree  in  ossertinr 

fortified  with  a  wall,  and  u 
ma  of  the  Poru  Svblicius,  of  which  ■ 
onqucsiiontible,  tbal,  for  wmo  ti 


itwork  on  it.     Acconlingly,  both  Livy*  and  Dion3fsiii«*  agree  in 
early  aa  the  time  of  Anoua  Martiua,  ''  '■-■'■■-  ■-■   -       < 

eontranmcatinn  was  calabliahcd  by 
hereallcr.    At  the  same  time,  it  se 


)  Cle.  «t  Iff.  •) 


Hit 
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Ifae  ezpuliioii  of  the  kings,  Rome  possessed  nothing  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber;  altkougfaf  as  it  gradoallj  recovered  its  power,  the  re-occupation  of  the 
jMiirnhmi  wonki  be  one  of  the  fint  objects  of  attention.  As  to  the  position  of 
iSuiB  towirdi  the  ckwe  of  the  republic,  see  Appian.  B.  G.  I.  C8.    Cic.  1.  c. 

TiM  C^tty  !■  the  age  •€  AwigmwMmm^—lt  is  universally  admitted  that  the 

fcftified  cutoit  marked  oat  by  Servins  Tollios  remained  nnchanged  for  eight 

hondred  jesrs,  until  the  penod  when  a  new  and  more  extensive  line  of 

vaUa  waa  erected  by  Aurelian  and  his  successor.    But  although  the  boundary  of 

the  Scnrian  dty  remiained  unaltered,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  city  itself  did 

Bd  inocsae.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ground 

CDclond  by  Servius  was  not  built  upon  at  all  at  that  early  epoch,  but  that  large 

ipaees  leniained  open  for  the  purpose  of  affording  acoonmiodation  to  the  troops 

of  ooontrymen,  who,  with  th^  families  and  flocks  and  herds,  sought  refuge  in 

the  dty  when  their  lands  and  property  were  threatened  by  the  inroads  of  a  hostile 

tribe.    When,  however,  the  fixed  population  began  to  increase  with  great  rapidity, 

and  when  all  danger  of  invasion  had  passed  away  with  the  discomfiture  of  Ilaii- 

alba],  not  only  was  the  vacant  ground  gradually  covered  with  dense  masses  of 

buiUiDg,  but  the  sacred  character  of  the  pomoerium  itself  was  disregarded,  and 

the  waOf  became  so  choked  up  with  houses  that  it  was  impossible,  in  some 

flaoei,  to  foOow  their  oonrse.    In  addition  to  this,  large  suburbs  sprung  up  out- 

■de  the  walls,  and  even  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  stretched  in  every  dir^ion,  so 

thit  it  was  not  easy  to  dctermme  precisely  the  limits  of  the  city,  just  as  is  the 

c«e  with  London  at  the  present  day.     (See  Dionys.  II.  37.  who  speaks  as  an  eye 

witDflM.) 

Uttt^mmm  •f  Aagastwa. — ^Augustus,  for  the  convenience  of  civil  administra- 
tkn,  divided  the  whole  of  the  city  proper,  together  with  the  suburbs,  iuto  four- 
teen districts,  or  Regiones^  namcxi  firom  the  most  remarkable  object  or  locality 
ID  each: — 

L  Porta  CapentL  11.  Coelimonlana.  III.  Isis  et  Serapis,  IV.  Temphnn 
PaoM.  V.  Esqunina.  VI.  Alta  Semita,  VII.  Via  Lata,  VIU.  Forum 
BomammL  IX.  Circus  FUiminius.  X.  Palatium,  XI.  Circus  Maximus, 
XQ.  PiKtma  Publico,    XIII.  Aventinus.    XIV.  Transtiberina. 

This  arrangement  does  not  demand  any  particular  notice,  for  the  division  into 
icgioH  being,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  purely  arbitrary,  the  boundaries  of 
each  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  and  the  two  worku, 
bearing  the  names  of  Victor  and  Sextus  Kufus,  which  describe  Rome  accordin;; 
to  theM  regions,  and  which,  for  a  long  period,  formed  the  groundwork  of  all 
tRitini  on  the  topography  of  the  ancient  city,  are  now  recognized  as  fabrications 
cf  a  oomparatively  recent  date.  In  what  foUows,  therefore,  we  shall  fill  up  the 
Mtfioe  already  traced,  guided  chiefly  by  the  natural  features  of  the  ground. 

We  shaU  first  describe  the  Forum,  the  centre,  the  heart,  as  it  were,  of  tlic  city ; 
le  AaH  next  mention  the  most  remarkable  objects  on  each  of  the  seven  hills,  in 
■nmniiisi,  and  in  the  vallcjrs  which  separate  these  hills,  and  then  discuss 
tht  low  groonds  which  they  overlook ;  oondnding  with  an  enumeration  of  the 
WdjpBSy  of  the  aqueducts,  and  of-  the  high  roads  which  branched  ofi*  in  difierent 
Before  entering  upon  this  part  of  our  task,  we  may  say  a  few  words 


apprehensions  of  foreign  invasion  had  ceased 
iilh  the  close  of  the  second  Pnnio  war,  and  for  many  centuries  the  revival  of  such 
ilunifl  seemed  impossible.  Hence,  among  the  various  extensive  and  costly  works 
by  the  earlier  emperors,  for  the  comfort  or  embellishment  of  the  city, 
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ems  ever  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  fortlficatioiui.  But  when 
e  baibariaiie,  on  the  northern  and  north-eastern  frontien,  began  to 
nl  of  Italy  itself,  the  neoessitj  of  affording  protection  to  Uie  metro- 
)uld  not  haye  offered  even  a  show  of  resistance  to  an  invader, 
It  and  urgent.  Accordingly,  the  strong-minded  and  energetic 
yd  the  design  of  encircling,  with  a  great  wall,  the  whole  of  the 
)uilding  which  had  grown  up  beyond  the  ancient  limits ;  and  tlie 
t  commenced  with  vigour,  but  was  prevented  from  finishing  by 
npleted  by  his  successor,  Probus.  Much  discussion  has  arisen  with 
actual  extent  of  these  walls  in  consequence  of  an  expression  in 
.  AurcL  89.)  which  has  been  interpreted  to  signify  that  their  cir- 
\a  fifty  miles,  a  statement,  not  only  incredible  in  itself,  but  utterly 
th  all  that  has  been  brought  to  li^ht  by  modem  investigations.  It 
ly  admitted  that  the  widls,  as  uey  exist  at  present,  on  the  left 
rer,  are  identical  in  their  course  with  those  of  Aurelian,  which  were 
epaired  and  almost  rebuilt  by  Honorius,  and  by  Belisarius.  The 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  is  about  eleven  Roman  miles, 
differ  very  widely  fipom  the  representation  of  Vopiscus,  if  we  un- 
quinquaginta  prope  miUia^^  to  denote  50,000  feet,  and  not  50,000 
h  su(ji  a  form  of  expression  is  unquestionably  at  variance  with  the 
es  of  the  language.  The  circumference  of  Rome  in  the  time  of 
,  according  to  Plmy,  (H.  N.  III.  5.)  thirteen  Roman  miles ;  but 
be  Transtiberina  Regio.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  limits  of  the 
o  enter  into  any  discussion  with  regard  to  the  points  embraced 
rails ;  but  their  general  course  will  be  understood  by  referring  to 
hich  they  are  laid  down,  as  well  as  those  of  Servius.  It  wiU  be 
he  left  bank  they  took  in  the  whole  of  the  Collis  Hortulomm  and 
s  Martins,  while  on  the  right  bank  they  included  but  a  small  por- 
dculum,  the  whole  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  Vatican,  is  embraced 
walL    According  to  Procopius,  there  were  fourteen  gates  (xt/A«/,) 

THE  rORXJM. 

it  towns  in  ancient  Greece  and  Italy  had  an  open  area  in  some 
m,  which  served  as  a  place  of  general  resort  for  the  citizens.  In 
vicinity  the  courts  of  justice  and  Qie  government  offices  were  usually 
ere  the  prindpal  merchants  and  bankers  transacted  their  business, 
0  meetings  of  every  description  were  held — ^it  was,  as  it  were,  the 
lerdal,  legal,  and  political  life.  This  space  was  termed  by  the 
,  by  the  Italians  Forum.  In  regard  to  Rome  we  generally  n>eak 
Romanum  emphatically,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  Forum  oi  the 
numerous  other  fora,  constructed,  chiefly  for  legal  puiposes,  by 
rors,  and  from  the  ordinary  fora^  or  bazaars,  where  goods  of  a 
aription  were  retailed,  such  as  the  forum  oUtorium^  or  vegetable 
yrum  piscatorium^  or  fish  market,  the  forum  boarium^  or  cattle 
iiers. 

■Muim. — ^This  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  interesting  locality 
both  the  number  and  the  character  of  the  historical  events  with 
Msiated.  For  a  long  period  much  doubt  existed  as  to  its  predse 
nits ;  but  these  have  now  been  ascertained  in  the  most  satisfaotoiy 
«tt  excavations.    It  stretched,  as  we  have  already  indicated^  from 


I 
I 


I 


the  \iate  of  the  Capitnline  tu  IHr  as  the  bottom  of  the  slope  of  the  Veli& 
length  it  eilCDiIed  about  T2i  yanla;  iti  greite«t  bn»dtb,  at  tlie  bawt' 
CapitoUue,  wna  about  68  jtxCa,  and  it  gradnallj  dimiiiialied  in  width 
receded  trom  tbe  CapiloliDe,  until,  at  the  oppoaite  citranity,  it  waireduMd 
yards.  This  epaoe  mnit  appear  extreuiely  confined,  when  ne  take  bto  rmom 
immcoee  popnlalioa  of  Kome  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  and  tbt 
iimoiint  of  business  Iransacicd  niihin  its  prcoincts;  but  it  must  be  reBwnb 
ihat  nhen  it  was  first  fonned  the  cit/  was  little  more  then  a  large  rillig»i  f 
I'niiD  a  very  earij  pmod  it  waa  surrouudiid  hy  shops  and  editioea  of  all' 
criptioDS,  tlis  [iropcrl;  of  lunvaie  individuaLe,  and  that  coiuequentlj  its  exM 
t>ccame  a  matter  of  great  ditScnlty,  although  means  were  ereotuaUj  tiki 
increase  the  smunnt  uf  neeomiiiodslion  by  the  ereution  of  portieoe*  and  s 
houses,  opeiiing  off  it.  The  annejied  ]>lan  is  intended  to  convey  a  geneni 
of  the  relative  poeilion  of  the  diflerent  objects  in  and  around  the  loniia. 
ere  is  supposed  to  be  lookiu^'  ftom  the  Hona  Cn^Htotinas  towardi  the  Velia. 
The  tbrum  consisted  essentially  of  two  parts :  1.  Tlie  ComiHum,  and  2. 
T'omm  proper,  or  lower  forum.  These  two  lenni  are  frenuenlly  emplojt 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  each  mnst  be  ciamineil  scparaielj. ' 


This  uama  vi'as  given  to  that  portion  of  the  Forum  which  was  n 
froni  the  Capiloline,  comprising,  [lerlupa,  oac-fbtirtb  of  the  nbulc  an 
consecrated  bj  the  augur?,  while  tlie  remaiudcr  uf  the  Funuu  was  not,  and  ■! 
eet  apart  fw  particular  {lurpoees. 

It  was  the  regidar  place  of  mecdng  for  the  Comitia  Curiata,  or  a 
tiousl  asseiDblies  of  the  palrioians,  and  hence,  according  to  the  moat  rwi 
ct^tnotogy,  tho  name  was  derived — CouiTiim  ab  ev,  qaod  coibakt  n>  CoK 
Curialit  el  UHum  eauat. '  Id  ih«  Comitiuoi  public  meetiucs  (ooneiontt)  I 
of  all  daaeea  were  held ;  and  when  games  were  exiiibited  in  the  lof 
Comitiuoi  was  Ireignently  covered  over  with  an  awning  for  the  o 
the  Moatora  and  other  digniged  persons  who  stood  there  to  witness  the  a) 
TribiuBt.  PhusI. — On  the  Comitium,  at  the  extremity  matt 
from  tho  Capitoline,  was  a  raised  platform,  the  original  Tribimal,  wh<n  I 
IVaelor  Dtbanos  est  to  administer  justice.  It  was  uKd  for  this  purpoeedoKV 
the  very  cloae  of  the  republic,  althuu«;ti,  from  l!ie  increase  of  It^  biuiiieM,r 
I'iviJ  and  criminal,  numerous  other  tnbnnalia  were  established  elscwhen.  ( 
CO  thatnbonLd  was  an  altar  in  the  ehapeof  a  well-cover,  (jiuteal,')  nuderir 
the  rasor  and  wheistone  of  the  augur  Attus  Kavius  were  buried;  this  wm. 
colebrated  PaUat  Lihonit  or  Piileal  Scribonianum,  so  luuned  in  const 
of  having  been  restored  and  lici 
bya  certain  Scribonius  Libo,  which 
came  a  noted  rendezvous  for  lun 
business.     A   rcpreeeotation    of  | 
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between  ttie  Comitium  aiii  Ihe  lower 
bnnn.  Mood  the  eknCed  p^lfonn,  {gubgalns,')  adorned  wilb  naval  tropbiet 
*»  (B.C.  3S8)  fnno  the  Antiatea,  aad  benee  called  Sottra,  from  which  the 
magtenUi  and  ether  paUio  roeaken  wve  wool  to  baraogne  the  people.  The 
B(•t^^  fima  bding  conMnate^  ii  frequentlj  epoken  of  bb  a  ttrnplam. ' 

Towiu4s  the  doee  of  Jalin  Crot**  career,  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Aagottna,  the  pootion  of  tbe  BoMra  was  changed  and  tranafeired  from  the 
CoDiuum  to  the  Math  ade  of  the  lower  foram.' 

■Mtt»  ttatm.  iMtm  Mwt  ■■ML— Vnten  the  body  of  Jnliiu  Csear  wu  in 
ibeaelofbefaigooiivej'edlotbeCaapuilLiitina,  the  popnlace  tieied  the  bier,  and 
karing  i^aed  a  Ihiiaal  pile,  bnrned  tbe  eorpee  at  the  upper  end  of  tiie  Comitium, 
jLoaltlit  and  B  aohmn  were  loon  after  Greeted  on  the  apot,  and  eventna]l7  a  Mmple, 
n>  tbe  deified  dietatm  wa»  laieed  on  on  elcvaitd  baae  (ifni-l;)  immediately 
WutlK  csntot,  the  ancient  Tiibnna]  haying,  in  all  probability,  been  removed 
uaue  w^  for  it.  Hie  front  of  thia  elevated  baae  was  decorated  wiih  the  roetra 
of  the  ddpa  captured  at  Actinm,  and  fmai  that  time  forward  was  named 
Rotfni  idZfo,  which  we  mnet  carefully  distinguish  from  the  original  Jtoitrtt.  * 

Ihse  it  reason  to  believe  that  a  third  stractore  bearing  the  name  Hottra  was 
tttaed,  doling  the  empire,  at  the  base  of  the  Capitoline. 

tirmt  Ba^iBalia,  &C. ' — On  the  Comitimn  were  some  of  the  moet  andMt 
■Banials  connected  with  the  l^eodaiy  hiitory  of  the  city.  Here  waa  to  be 
the  leign  of  Nem,  the  Ficia  Riarnnalii,  the  sacred  fig  tree  under 
Ins  and  Remns  were  enckled  by  Ihe  wolf.  This  originally  grew 
^eo  Atf  part  of  the  Poladne  called  Germalus,  (see  above,  p.  f ;)  bat  was 
-  mfilanied  mincnlonsly  to  the  Comitinm,  throogh  the  instmmentality  d'Attos 


le  Comittaro,  ■_ .... 

toMia,  was  a  statue  of  the 
Injr  Haisjas,  where  the  plcfl' 
it»  were  wont  to  congregate,* 
ad  three  rery  ancient  stalue* 
<ribeSitij4s,de«cribedby  Pliny. 
It  nvl  be  observed,  however, 
«  of  ow  beet  modcni 


Aned,  bong,  according  to  this  view,  the  Itoatra  of  the  republic  aller  it  had  been 


We  nmr  proceed  to  notice  the  baihlings  which  were  ranged  along  the  Comitium 
i|MH  both  ndea. 
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Caria  nauiiia. — Fating  the  Comitiimi,  oD  the  north  aide,  and  iaunedUt 
oppoatte  to  tho  Eostra,  Btood  the  Curia  HottUia.  It  wu  built  originallj,  we 
told,  tsy  Tullius  HoU^oe,  afler  the  deatmction  of  Alba  Longa,  and  from  tl 
time  forward,  ontil  the  dawufal  of  the  repablic, '  «ai  ths  ordmoij  place  of  me 
iiig  for  the  Senate.  It  wai  cdtber  rebiult  or  ext«DtiTe^  repaired  by  Solla- 
was  conaamed  bj  fin  in  the  tnmnlta  which  followed  the  death  of  Clodius — it  i 
rebnilt  bj  Fauativ,  the  son  of  Sulla,  and  aom  after  demoliahed  bj  Jnliui  Cm 
in  Older  to  make  room  ibr  a  temple  of  FeiicUa*.  In  oonsequenoe  of  the  pro 
l^iea  whieb  followed  the  death  of  Cmar,  the  Senate  passed  a  vote  to  reatora  i 
Cnria;  bnt  tbiiroaolotlon  does  not  appear  to  have  been  earned  into  eflbd' 

TbIcshbL  OFBccasMalb  9«BiMalna< — TheTemaiiUDgapaceoD tbeito 
side  of  the  Comitium,  Beems  to  have  been  divided  into  three  oompaitmenti ;  1 
how  these  were  arranged  nitb  rcgaid  to  each  other,  it  ia  impcedble  now  to  del 
mine.  The  VulcoTtal  or  Area  VtUcam  waa  an  elevated  ipot  where,  aa  tiadit 
told,  TaliuB  and  Romnlua  were  wont  to  meet  in  eonferenee.  Sj  the  latte 
wae  dedicated  to  Vulcanns,  asd  here  be  placed  the  brazen  ehariot  bron^t  fr 
Cameria,  and  planted  a  lotna  tree,  thit  game  which  Pliny  believed  to  enat  lA 
he  wrote.  To  this  place  also  was  removed  the  famona  atatne  (^  Hoiatin*  Cod 
which  originally  stood  on  the  Comitium ;  and  here  a  chapel  was  erected  to  Ol 
oord  ^.£dictila  Concordiae)  bj  Cn.  Flavioa. ' 

The  Graecostasii  wu  a  raised  platform  on  which  foreign  ambaaaadon  itc 
when  about  to  be  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  Senate.  * 

The  Seaacalum  appeaia  to  have  been  an  open  veetibule  or  promenade  ^tid 
to  the  senate-bouae,  where  the  members  were  wont  to  meet  and  converM  M 
proceeding  to  formal  bnsbieae.  *  Under  the  empire  there  seema  to  have  b 
another  Graecoetaaia  bordering  on  the  lower  fomm,  and  ne  read  of  lereral  aa 

Teatptam  IHvBc  PbhmIbhc. — The  space  covered,  tinder  the  republic, 
the  Vnlcanal,  GraeeoBCaais,  and  Senaculum,  waa,  at  a  subseqaent  period,  occos 
by  the  temple  dedicated  by  Antoninus  Pius  to  the  memory  of  hia  wife  Faosti 
'Diis,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  waa  reatored  by  the  senate,  and  dedicated 
Antoninna  and  Fauadna  jointly.  Of  the  second  edifice  ten  colnmns  still  ez 
as  represented  on  the  next  piige,  supporting  a  fiieze,  with  the  inscription  Dr 
AxiONIKO.  £t.  D1T.X.  Fai;stinjg.  £z.  S.  C,  the  whole  forming  part  of 
modem  chnrch  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda. 

These  remains  may  be  regarded  as  maildng  the  north-eaat  angle  of  the  anci 
Comitioni. 

Aedn  DeHm  PeaailBiD. — At  a  vety  sbort  distance  from  this  pomt,  but : 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  foram,  stood  the  temple  of  tlio  Poblic  Pen 
{Aeda  Deum  Penatiiim)  a  portion  of  which  is  included  in  the  modon  clia 
of  S8.  Cosma  et  Damiano. 

Acd«  Tmrne.  Begin. — Passing  to  the  sonth  side  of  the  Comitium,  cn 
nCe  to  the  Curia  and  Vulcanal,  stood  the  tempie  of  Testa  (Aeda  Vatae) 
most  holy  of  all  the  shrinca  of  Rone,  in  whose  penetralia  the  Palladinm  1 

roLL,  V.  1  1SS. 
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pwrrad ;  and  uonnected  itith  it  vu  a  coiuiderable  pile  of  buildbz  affording 
awmadation  to  the  YMal  Virgins,  who  all  Uved  within  the  halloTea  precincts. 
AtibiineiiEtilf  ITU  iminediatel/aDder  the  Falatine,  the  lite  being  now  occnpied 
*tbe  tnoilcrn  ohnrch  of  S.  Uaria  Liberatrice ;  hnt  it  was  connected  nilh  the 
UniiinjD  by  the  btdldiiu;  called  the  Atrium  Vexlae,   or  frcqnenCly  Atrium 

Stgoan,  01  taiijA  J  Segia,  from  baring  been  the  dwelling  of  Nam  a.    Under  the  r&- 

pUk  the  Rci^  WW  the  oCGdal  reri- 

fatK  of  the  Pontifex  Haximni. '    An- 

IBcd  U  a  nprtaentadonof  the  sanctnaij 

■k  ip|MMi  npna  a  ddurina  of  the  Gens 

Ml,  ^rhawring  Ihennnd  form  com- 

■■  lo  all  the  templM  of  Ihu  goddcu : 

■  otiur  afinbola  oa  thia  interesting 

ii  will  be  explained  hereafter. 
CHBfa  lalfa      When  the  Curia  IIoBlilia  was  finally  removed  by  Jnlias  Ctcsar, 
Wima  TiBOBwaiT  to  pnrride  ■  snbstitnte,  and  accordingly  a  new  hall,  the 

Irjia  ASa,  wa*  oommsDoed  and  finished  by  the  dictator,  bat  consecrated  by 

i^nalii*-     Tha  piwiae  tpot  is  nowhere  specified  ;  bnt  we  are  expressly  told 

f  nny*  «Dd  Dion  CiMiaa*  that  it  was  close  to  the  Comitlam,  (in  eomUio—> 

1  W.  Wot  l<L    AppluL  HC.  It  Its    Hot.  C.  L  I 
m.a^t^itwnt.Xilam,aUy '-'-' • 
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mtai  Tit  KifiiTi^,)  and  it  ia  cquallj  certain  tEmt  it  ilid  not  occnpy  the  ni 
tlio  CuTiit  Hoslilia,  Uaux,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  >  space  where  it  ooold  I 
Iwen  placed,  except  immediitel?  adjoining  to  the  Atriam  Teilae. '  Tbe  C 
lulia  woa,  in  all  probability,  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  doiiag  the  rdgn  of  N 
and  we  bavt  luuon  to  believe  that  the  ar«a  woi  filled  by  b  temple  of  HiiM 
one  of  tbe  numcrooa  shrines  railed  in  hononr  of  that  Goddraa  by  the  Emj 
Damitiau,  By  him,  alio,  or  by  one  of  bit  encoenon,  a  new  scnate-hotu 
■SennItM,  as  it  was  termed  in  the  decline  of  Latiuity,  was  bnilu  not  beside 
Ciiiniliurn,  bat  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline. 

Wrnrmtx  KmhlMnma. — Lastly,  at  the  extremity  of  the  CoDiilinTn,  prtibablyal 
iiurth-enst  angle,  stood  the  J-'omix  Fabianui,  an  arch  encted  by  Q.  Fa 
Maximut,  (othibuI  B.C.  121)  when  ceikwr,  as  a  memorial,  it  is  Mifioeed,  d 
viutoiT  over  the  AUobrogCs. ' 

LOWKB  FORUM, 

'We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  loner  Forum,  as  disUnct  tmm  the  Cnmiti 
In  this  open  8pac«  all  onlinury  business  was  transacted ;  it  was  the  regular  p 
of  meeting  for  the  Comitia  Tribatx,  and  daring  the  greater  portion  of  thercfa 
gludialorial  shows  were  exhibited  here,  and  puhlic  banqnets, laid  ouL'  Tei 
notice  the  most  remarkable  otyecls. 

Imtmu  fJanias. — An  altar,  in  the  very  centre  of  theFnmm,  miricedthc  p 
lion  of  the  Lacta  Cvrliut,  oonceming  which  there  wov  three  diMinct  lepi 
1.  That  it  was  a  memorial  of  the  freat  battle  between  tbe  Roiaaiif 
Sabinn  which  folloiteil  the  smtire  of  the  Sabine  maidetts,  Ais  bong  the  i 
wliere  the  horse  of  Curtiiui,  the  Koman  cliampioD,  succeeded  in  struggling  ot 
the  swamp  in  which  it  bad  become  entangled.*  2.  That  this  was  tbe  p 
where,  in  the  fourth  ccntnry  oT  the  d^,  a  yawning  gulf  suddenly  opened, 
whicli  plunged  the  youtlifal  warrior,  H.  Cnrtius,  generously  devoting  himMl 
destruction  In  orditr  to  secure  the  welfare  of  liis  country. '  S.  Tint  it  wi 
epot  whicli  hod  been  sinirk  by  lightning,  (fulguritum)  and,  as  umal  n 
Fiich  cirrumslHn<:cs,  surrnunded  liy  nn  cni'losnre  and  regordeil  as  tae 
the  ceremonies  having  been  performed  bv  C.  Cnrtiiis,  who  was  ci>ntDl  1 
310.' 

Oose  to  the  I^ocns  Curtins  grew  a  fig-tree,  sn  olive,  and  a  vine,  which  ■ 
In  liave  been  regarded  with  the  same  reverence  hy  the  ple!)cian»  of  the  d 
time,  as  the  fig-tree  on  the  Comitinm  was  by  the  patricians. '  Clew  to 
Lacus  Cnrtiiu,  Gaiha  simk  under  the  blows  of  his  murderers,  and  bete  a  rti 
was  afterwards  erected  to  Wis  mcmoiy  by  the  Senate. '  Unally,  beside  tbe  L 
Curtios  was  erected  the  equestrian  statue  of  Domilian,  so  minutely  deacribcd 
Statins,  in  a  pawage  wbicli  onpht  to  prove  n  vahiable  puide  in  determining 
purilion  of  several  of  the  most  remarkable  olgects  in  and  around  tlie  fbram.' 
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Wniwmim  In  the  fonun  waa  the  oelebrsted  pQIu  adorned  with  tta 
r-gsUeyi,  erected  to  oommemonue  tba  gnu  ukval  Tictor^  guned 
in  tke  firM  Foaic  war,  (B.C.  260.)  ■  A  frsftment  of  the  origiiiRl 
DgTSTCd  npon  the  bate  of  the  colnniii,  or,  nther,  of  m  eopj  of  it 
a  epoch,  still  eiiMa,  and  U  a  moet  ralu^a  mmoment  for  illuEtrat- 
7  of  tbe  I^tia  langnagB, 

M«*"t" — Thli  pitlai  wu  erected,  aooording  to  the  etatement  of 
our  of  C.  Hsnim,  who,  in  B.C.  338,  trioaphed  over  the  An^tee, 
xdiait  on  Ci<:ero  awerts  Ihat  it  wu  named  from  a  oertmn  Hagiiaa, 

sold  the  whole  of  hii  property  to  form  a  part  of  the  ute  for  the 
lica,  (see  below,)  reserved  one  oelamn,  fnim  which  he  and  bin  ' 
night  view  the  glsdiatonal  shows,  a  droumstance  which  ooold  have 
I  with  ■  pillar  in  the  fomm,  allhoagh  it  may  serve  to  explain  tho 
iita,  which  originally  denotoi  Bcaffoldiags  or  balconies  from  which 
!wed  the  gnmes.  Wc  find  that  the  Coiutnna  Maenia  was  the  place 
■iiimi>iri  CapilaUi  were  wont  to  bold  their  conrta  for  the  trud  of 
ale&dora  of  the  lowest  class. ' 

ten  were  three  archwajs  or  lani  in  the  fbnun,  one  at  each  ei- 
gne in  the  middle,  •everall}'  dietingnished  as  lania  Sumniiu — 
a — loMut  Imai,  ot  which  the  Tttnus  Mediiui  was  one  of  tho  chitf 
oied  wen  and  nsnttra.  * 

AmjtIIhi  — The  tribnoal  of  the  PriKtor  Urbannt  was,  as  we  have 

Camitinm ;  bat  M  legal  business  rapidly  increased,  it  wu  fonnd 
mnbipty  the  oomts;  and,  id  all  probabihty,  when  eriminal  briala 
ml,  each  of  the  judge*  bad  a  separate  court  in  some  of  the  Baalicae, 
dl  dtMiibe  bekiw.  In  Cicero  we  hear  several  times  of  the  Tribunal 
Jso  of  the  Gradia  AuTelii,)  and  it  is  conj«ctnr«d  that  it  was  the 
at  which  be  elsewhere  notices  as  having  been  in  medio/oro.  * 
B  Mmbmm. — On  the  north  side  of  the  foram  waa  an  altar  of  Venoa 
CEUE  anliqui  fukoase  dkebant,')  where  the  Eomans  and  Sabines 
have  purified  themselves  after  they  had  been  p^voaded  to  lay  down 
r  tiie  entreaties  of  the  women.    On  a  dcnurios  of  the  Gens  Musaidia, 

cnt  la  subjoined,  we  fiod  a  ^,-.»--~,^  ^.^t-~ 

resented  with  the  word  CLOA-     ^^^^^'K     ^^^P^^^ 
vhi<^  we  can  scaroelj  doubt   ^jj'  ii^i  'il  fc      ^f?,  *!Si. 

to  the  altar  in  question.     It 
lo  have   bwa  employed   for 
s  connected* with  the  voting 
ia,  and  hence  it  ii  imagtoed 
two  figofea  delineated,  one  ii 
Im  other  receiving  a  balloting  ticket, ' 
-There  were  eeveral  statues  in  the  fonun,  among  which  v 
oed  that  of  Hsenioa,  that  of  L.  Caniillus,  and  that  of  Q.  I 
ho  triomphed  over  the  Hemid.     Close  lo  the  latter,  in  later  tinKa, 
tM  effigy  ofL  Antooios,  brother  of  the  triumvir.* 
>.  L  T.  Kiiu  vt.  ma. 
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— At  the  foot  of  the  ebpe  leading  np  to  the  Cap!t< 
bat  in  the  foniiii,(iii  cajnUjbri,)  Augiutni  set  op  &  gilded  column,  simL 
shape  to  an  ordinatj  mile-MoDe.  TUa  MiUianum  Aureum  waa  regard 
the  IMnlicut,  or  central  point  of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  trom  which  a 
highwaji  radiated  in  difiNent  directions,  and  on  it  wve  insmbed  the  diat 
to  the  moat  important  poinla,  calculated  from  the  gates  at  which  the  leept 
Toadi  emerged  from  the-d^.' 

Tahal*  ▼■!«*■.  Tahala  SbuIb. — Cicero  twice  deaignatet  a  part 
pan  of  the  fonim  by  the  worda  Tabula  Valeria,'  which  are  MIt  eiplaitt 
iiin;,*  who  infonaa  oa  that  H.  Valeriua  llazimus  Meeaala  placea  upon  on 
cf  the  Cnria  Hoetilia  a  picture  representing  the  victory  guned  bj  him  in 
oveF  Hiero  and  the  Carthaginiane,  B.C.  263.  The  Tabula  Seslia  apoken 
theroeechPro  Qoinctio*  aa  in  the  forum,  was  probably  aometbiag  of  the  aame 

'ne  now  pooeed,  «i  in  the  case  of  the  Comitiom,  to  mention  (he  bni 
wbich  lined  the  lower  fonun  on  both  sidee. 

Taifecni*  TMnec  Tahuram  Nan*. — Both  aides  of  the  lower  fonim. 
the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscns,  were  lined  with  porticoes,  to  which  rowB  of 
{tabemae)  were  nttacbed ;  these  were  at  first  tenanted  by  achoolmasiert  a 
ordinary  tradesmen,  among  whom  butchers  are  especially  noticed ;  bnt  in  p 
of  time,  were  occapied  almoat  eicloairely  by  baidEers,  and  becce,  are  freq 
comprehended  under  the  genersJ  designation  of  Argenfanae  7'ab*niae.  Tl 
upon  the  south  ade,  havine  been  eretSed  first,  bore  the  name  of  Vetera  Tab 
those  on  tbo  north  side  of  Nmyie  Tabemae,  while  a  particular  compartmei 
known  as  the  Septem  Tabemae,  and  at  a  later  period  as  the  Qvtnquc  Tab 
These  localities  were  so  continuall)'  in  the  mouth  of  eveij  one,  that  we  fini 
^erallj  spoken  of  ain^y  u  Vetera — Novae — Jrpenfaridc^theanbst 
Tabemae  being  dropped  for  brevity. 

XtKM  C«M«ih — On  the  sonth  side  of  the  foram,  separated  from  the 
bram  Testae  and  the  Curia  lulia,  by  the  View  JWcua,  stood  the  cele 
temple  of  the  DioaeuH,  generally  mentioned  as  the  jEda  Caitons.  It  wt 
upon  a  spot  where  roae  a  spring  called  the  Lacai  lutumae,  at  which  tb 
brethren  watered  their  steeds  met  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Kcgillus.  Jt  w 
dicaied  B.C.  484,  on  the  ] 
Qninctilis,  the  auniTeisaiy 
battle — waa  repaired  by  L.  H 
(eonaulB.C.  119)— waa  reb 
Tibcriua  in  the  lifetime  of  Au] 
aud  dedicated  A.D.  6,  an 
connected  with  the  palac«  b; 
gnia,  who  placed  liis  own 
between  those  of  the  twin 
In  the  cot  annexed,  taken 
denarius  of  the  Gens  Postnn: 
Dioscuri  are  seal  watering 
the  evening  of  the  battle. 
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■The  population  of  Rome  increased  bo  rapidly  nfler  the  cloK  of 
iaMCDod  Pniuo  war,  that  ereat  incoDvenieoce  naa  experienced  irom  tho  limited 
BtMof thefbtum.  Inordcrto  procure  addilionul  accommodation,  the  pro- 
fttf  at  private  individiLllf,  which  laj  behind  the  streets  bounding  tlie  open  area, 
m  boogfat  np  from  time  to  time,  and  spacious  Basilicae  were  ereoted  com- 
IwiiMliiig  nith  the  (bram.  These  ilnietures  were  covered  porticoes,  iQ  whicit 
|*m  UMmbled  Ibr  the  tranaactiau  of  business ;  and  in  those,  cTeDtiutU;,  most 
li  itt  pniceadinga  of  the  law  cooita  were  conducted.  The  name  Basilica  (bc 
(all)  n  gcncrallji  derived  from  the  sto^  ffaaltitttic  M  Alliens,  whera  the  lung 
■RMG  (^ifx"'  hifni-ivi)  admlniElered  justice.  The  chief  basUicac  taken  ilk 
efanmdogksal  order,  were — 

I.  BoiUi/ra  Porcia,  huUt  hj  M.  Porcioa  Cato,  while  censor,  B.C.  134.  Two 
^nt«  bouses  in  the  Laatomiae  and  four  shops  were  purchased,  in  order  to  ob- 
«ni  the  uie  which  was  immediately  adjoining  to  ihe  Curia  Hoatilia,  along  with 
fUdi  it  wu  diunagod,  if  not  nctBally  oonsumed,  \ij  Hre,  in  the  riot  ol^er  the 
telh  or  Clodius,  B.C.  52,  and  from  tins  tune  we  he:.!  nothing  more  uf  it.  Be- 
tud,  a  on  one  side,  was  a  fish  market  (/imim  piacarium  t.  piscntoriiim.) ' 

i.  Batiika  jEmilia  el  FuU'ia,  erected  B.C.  179,  by  M.  Fniviua  Nobilior, 
■lu  WIS  etnsor  in  that  year  along  with  M.  Emilias  Lepidus.  It  was  opposite 
W  tb«  middle  of  the  foram  (in  medio  foro,)  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
vynlariae  navae,  and  th^ore  stood  upon  the  north  side.  It  was  thoroughly 
icpiind  and  apparently  greatly  enlarged  in  B.C.  65,  by  L.  ^miiius  Panllun, 
(Bnml  B.C.  50,)  and  hence,  in  allertinies,  was  frequently  termed  Basilica 
nnSi,  and  by  Statins  lublimis  regia  Pa\dH.  We  must,  however,  mention,  that 
""" "  rfs  of  Cicero,  which  form  our  aothori^  for  this  restoration,  are  so  amlii- 
that  many  topographeia  have  concJuded  tliat  Paullus  not  only  repaired  the 
BaiiliCB  Folvia,  but  also  constmctcd  opon  one  side  of  it  another  far  more 
cut,  and  tJist  this  latter  ia  the  tru€ 
FaoUL'  On  a  denarios  of  the 
AboiIui,  of  which  a  cut  is  annexed, 
•  building  of  twostoriea,  Bupporled.  1 
with  the  legend  AlMlLlA.  M. 
Eep.  B.C.  We  can  scarcely 
that  lliii  refers  lo  the  BcaUica 
JEmUa,  and  to  its  restoration  by  a  member  of  the  same  gens. 

3.  Baalica  Semprania,  erected  B.C.  169,  by  Tiberics  Semproniua  GrBcdins, 
vbo  WW  cnMor  in  that  year.  It  waa  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlic  forum  from  tlie 
No  already  named,  being  "pone  vetercs"  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  Viciia 
TMcw  with  Ihe  forum,  where  stood  a  statue  of  Vertumnus.  The  house  of  P. 
Aftialina  together  with  some  shops  and  butchers'  stalls,  (iahernas  et  laniftiw) 
«■»  ponhaiod  Id  mnlce  room  for  it.  We  seldom  hear  of  ^is  basilica,  and  know 
■H  homr  Inng  it  existed ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  portion  of  the  Basilica 
JaUa,  b>  lie  described  below,  may  have  occupied  the  same  site.' 

4.  BatiUca  Opimia,  known  solely  from  a  single  passage  in  Varro,  by  whom 
(t  Is  jdacol  beside  Ihe  Senaeulam  and  ihc  jEdes  Concordiae.    It  is  recorded 


t 

so  ToroGiurar  or  noME. 

that  L.  OiMmiiu,  comuI  B.C.  151,  after  the  daath  of  C.  Craochiu,  erect 
fomm,  b;  Older  of  the  Btnale,  a  lemplo  of  Concord  ;  but  nothing  ii 
baulii!*.  Hence  manj  scholars  believe  that  the  text  of  Vairo  ia  corru; 
place,  and  the  USS.,  nndonbWdly,  vary  materially, ' 

6.  BatiUca  lulia,  erected  nith  funds  gopplied  by  Julias  Ctcsar  a: 
caied  B.C.  46,  altbongh  Auguatiis  claimed  the  merit  of  having  com] 
Twenty  yean  aftenrards  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  rebuilt  by  Augui 
dedioated  it  oDdv  the  names  of  his  grandsouE  Caios  and  Lucius ;  but  ii 
to  have  been  itill  DNially  <liBtinguished  by  its  ori^al  designation.  Jtn 
ileatR^vdbyfireinA.D.  282,  and  was  restored  by  Diocletian.  Jlspositi< 
nsoertained  by  oomjiaring  the  statements  of  the  Monumcntum  Anoyrar 
the  iTordt  of  Fettus  and  of  the  Notiiia,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  it  ni 
ftood  between  tba  .£dee  Castoris  and  the  point  where  the  Vieus  Jugariu 
the  forrun ;  and  at  this  angle  there  vraa,  at  one  period,  an  artiiicial  basin 
colled  the  Laeu*  Servitius.  * 

Cliaiii  ■■■■■li  iMpevll.    TenpliiK  Dlrl  Toapailiiiil. — Nearer  tl 

toline  than  the  Basilica  luIia,  on  ilie  same  aide  of  tlie  forum,  was  the  < 
tasis  ».  Craecoatadium  of  the  em|>ire,  and  belweea  the  GToecofiadiam 
Capitoline  was  the  Temple  of  Ycspoaian,  of  wldch,  as  restored  at  a  lat 
ci|^t  eolnmna  atill  remun. 

TsHpIe  af  luaa. — Not  actually  in  the  fomm,  but  in  the  immediate 
was  the  celebrated  temple  of  Iiuius,  boilt  by  Numn,  which  was  always 
time  of  peaoe  and  open  duringwar  only,  (henc«  called  in(/tc7enii>iicu  bil/i 
its  grates  ^cmtRoe  belli  portae.')*  The  ediScc,  as  well  as  the  deity,  was  d 
Jaatu  Bi/roru  * — laaiu  Qsinnia  * — lamu  Gemirna; '  and,  in  all  pn 
served  originally  as  a  gate  to  the  citadel,  and  may  be  identical  with  t 
lauuatU  oamed  by  Vorro.*  We  are  told  by  Livy'  that  it  etnod  at  : 
estremity  of  the  Argilctnm  (ad  iiyfraiy 
■^J'^S^'sJ'S^^ivv  Ii'iim)  that  is.  near  the  north-east  nng 

'it  was  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  C 

since  it  was  not  the  oidy  shrine 

I   dedicatedto  this^,  andsinceallopen 

I   (jjCTfioe  traniiiionfs)  were  calliil  Jam. 

I   carcfiilly  avoid  confounding"  the  peace 

ti'mple  with  that  temple  of  Janns  bailt  b 

in  the  Fomm  Olilorium  near  the  spot  i 

the.ilre  of  Man^Uus  was  aflcnrards 

with  the  Ihiec  arches  or  Jani  in  tb 

Komanum  mentioned  above,  and  with 
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Qoadrifroos  in  tfao  Forum  Boarimn,  to  be  noticed   hereader.     AddltioDal 

efflbammneDt,  with  regard  to  the  temple  built  by  Nimia,  haa  ariaen  from 

a  rmuA  by  Yarro,  ^  that  the  plaoe  where  it  stood  was  called  Lautolae^  from 

some  iiot  springs  which  oooe  existed  there,  and  these  hot  springs  {^ay  a  oon- 

fpkaoos  part  in  the  tale  narrated  by  Ovid. '     On  the  other  hamd,  there  were 

cerUinJy,  at  one  period,  hot  springs  called  Lautolae  under  the  Cannae,  and 

heuoe  loine  graaunarians  b|ive  transported  the  temple,  with  all  its  legends,  to 

that  quarter  of  the  d(T.*    We  *have  little  or  no  information  in  regaM  to  the 

diaages,  if  any,  which  the  original  temple  of  Numa  underwent  daring  successive 

ages;  bat  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  structure  as  it 

existed  under  Nero  from  the  representations  which  are  found  upon  numerous  coins 

of  tliat  emperor.    That  wliich  is  annexed  is  from  a  large  brass. 

SACAA  TIA. 

Closely  connected  with  the  forum,  and  associated  in  the  Roman  mind  with  the 
proudest  recollections,  was  the  Sacra  Via^  so  called,  it  would  seem,  because  it 
WIS  the  roate  followed  by  triumphal  processions  and  religious  pageants,  as  they 
defiled  through  the  forum  before  ascending  the  Capitc^e,  although  the  anti- 
qoBiana  of  the  Augustan  age  believed  that  it  received  its  name  from  the  meeting 
(if  Bonmlos  and  Tatius  when  they  solemnly  pledged  their  faith  to  each  other.  ^ 
The  coarse  of  the  Sacred  Way  has  given  rise  to  at  least  as  much  oontroversy  as 
aiif  portion  of  Boman  topography;  but  although  all  the  questions  connected 
with  the  sabjcet  caimot  be  answ^ered  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  recent  investi- 
gatknis  eonoeming  the  forum  have  cleared  away  many  difficulties.  Yarro'  states 
expressly  that  the  c(»nmencement  of  the  Sacred  Way  {Caput  Sacrae  Viae)  was 
it  the  chapel  of  the  goddess  Streraa^  and  that  it  extended  to  the  Arx.  We, 
moteover,  infer  from  bis  words,  that  the  sjud  chapel  was  in  or  near  the  Cero- 
lieosis,  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  hollow  between  the  Coelian  and  the 
Esqoiline,  in  which  the  Coliseum  stands,  (see  above  p.  3.)  He  adds  that  although 
this  was  the  real  extent  of  the  Sacred  Way,  the  term,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation, 
ms  limited  to  that  portion  which  terminated  at  the  first  ascent  on  leaving  the 
ibnm.  The  ascent  here  indicated  must  be  what  Horace  caUs  the  Sacer  Clivus,  ' 
the  slope,  namely,  of  the  Yelia,  on  the  top  of  which  the  arch  of  Titus  was  bmlt, 
aad  this  was  the  highest  point  (summa  sacra  via.)  Festus '  confirms  this 
seooontf  and  fixes  two  other  points,  the  Begia^  which  agrees  with  Horace,  ^ 
{veMtum  erat  ad  Festoe,)  and  the  Domiis  Regis  Sacrijiculi ;  but  the  position  of 
the  latter  is,  unfortunately,  quite  unknown.  >Ye  are  hence  induced  to  lay  down 
the  oonrse  of  the  Sacred  Way  as  follows :  Beginning  where  the  aroh  of  Constan- 
tine  now  stands,  it  passed  through  the  valley  of  the  Coliseum — ascended  the 

under  the  arch  of  Titus— descended  the  Sacer  Clivus — skirted  the 
attached  to  the  temple  of  Yesta — passed  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 

the  Fornix  Fabianus — in  front  of  the  Curia  Hostilia — the  Basilica 
Basilica  iBmilia,  and,  finally,  under  the  arch  of  Severus — ^up  the 
C&wi  Capitdinus.  * 

1  Vam.  Lli.  V.  §  15«. 
a  Ota,  Ftat  L  SiO  ivqq. 
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On  tho  Samma  Sacra  Via  was  s,  6Tiit  murfcet  and  shops  for  fancy  wai«a.  Be 
a]Ki  yaalhe  Sacetlam  Lantm,'  and  nci  fqaestriiui  etatnc  of  the  heroio  Cloelia.' 
•n  TlB. — A  street  frequently  mentioned  in  tbe  clawics  hj  the  luune  of  I 
a  Via  branciied  off  from  the  Via  Sftcra,  on  the  suinmit  of  the  Telia,  dose  to  t 
Porta  Mngonia.  Desoeodlug  the  elope,  it  rao  behind  tha  shrioe  of  Vesta>  ikiil 
the  base  of  the  Palatine,  and  entered  the  Telabrum,  posting  under  the  Pa 
Bomannla,  with  which  it  communicnted  by  steps.  The  windon-s  of  the  bol 
of  Tarqninius  Priwua,  which  stood  biauda  the  temple  of  Jnpiter  Staler,  look 
,  ont  upon  the  Mg^esE  part  of  the  Mora  Tia,  (nimma  Aoi.'aFia,)andDearIliepal 
-where  it  reAoh^  the  low  level  of  the  Fomni,  (infima  Nova  Via,}  an  altar  « 
erected  to  Aias  Loeutiua,  for  Aiaa  Jjupiens,}  the  god  whose  myBlcriona  vd 
gave  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  4ianlB. ' 

FOR*  OP  THE  EMPIRK. 

The  Fora  of  the  empire  were  as  much  superiur  in  ma^flcenoe  to  the  Fom 
Romunnm  as  thej  were  inferior  in  historical  interest  and  aasociatlan.  Ittdet 
the  allusions  to  tliem  in  claesical  writers  are,  comparatively  speaking,  so  scam 
and  tmimpOTtant  that  we  might  almost  be  content  to  pass  them  over,  and  lea' 
their  sites  and  tho  arrangement  of  their  cnnstituent  pikrta  to  local  lopograpboia 
and  arehitcotornl  antiquarians,  who  have  here  found  ample  room  '  '    '  ~ 

and  dispute.     Their  position  in  relation  to  eaeh  other,  and  to  the  lo 
bu  be«i  oiintitcly  examined  and  described  in  the  works  of  Bunsen  and  B 
whose  views  ou  thia  subject  approach,  iu  all  probabiUty,  as  nearly  to  the  tmtkl 
tbe  present  state  of  our  knowledge  will  pennit.     Nor  can  wo  hope  qieedily  H 
obtain  much  new  information ;  for  little  can  be  elTcctcd  by  mcsna  of  eiGavatii 
in  consequence  of  the  mass  of  modem  edifices  by  which  tho  ground  is,  ii 

i    great  measure  coveted. 

[  These  fora  were  four  in  nomber ;  and  it  must  bo  remarked  that  they  w . 
devoted  eotirely  to  legal,  literary,  and  religious  purposes,  oeitlwr  politiial  n 
mercantile  business  being  transacted  within  their  precincts. 

J,  V«ram  IwIlBm.— Commended  by  Julius  Ciesar  before  the  outbreak  of  the  1 
2i*il  war,  and  dedicated  B.C.  46,  after  his  quadruple  triumph;  but  not  cumptetely  I 
finished  until  nfler  his  death.     In  size  it  was  somewhat  smaller  than  the  Forum  J 

.„ , .jasthercforeslvled  the  Forum  ^~ 

vhich  formed  the  ai 

wu  a  temple  of  Venus  Gettelrix,  the  great  mother  of  the  Julian  line,  whii 

Gasar  vowed  before  the  battle  of  Phanaha.      Here  tbe  Senate  occaaioiul 

assembled.* 

3.  Pantm  ApsniMni. — Angnslos,  in  tbe  war  against  Brutus  and  Curin 
vowed  a  temple  to  Mars  UUor,  and  in  consequence  c?  the  rapid  mcresae  of  tl 

rpidatioa  and  of  legal  hasiness,  was  indnced  to  oonneet  a  forum  with  it,  whidl 
opened  to  the  pnblic  even  before  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  which  b 
place  in  B.C.  2.  The  space  required  was  obtained  entirely  by  the  purehan  e 
private  property,  and  was  therefore  smaller  than  the  prince  desired,  smoe  he  AT 
Dtiwilling  to  ^ect  citixcns  Irum  their  dwellings  without  their  freo  oauMnt.  M 
doubt  is  enteilained  that  tbe  remaina  of  an  arch,  now  known  as  the  Areo  i 
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formed  a  part  of  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  and  henoe  one 
nt  at  least  is  obtained  for  determinmg  the  relative  position  of  the  imperial 
his  temple  of  Mars  Ultor  must  be  distinguished  from  the  small  shrine  on 
itoHne  erected  by  Augustus  to  the  god  under  the  same  title.  Of  this  wo 
ak  in  the  proper  place.  ^ 

(hid  refers  to  tria  fora^ '  he  mdndes  the  Forum  Romanum^  the  Forum 
and  the  Fortan  Augustum, 

mni  TnuMttffvtwBt  ■•  PcrTl«vi«  ■•  PaUadlaiBf  ■•  N«rT»e.— Yes- 
laving  erected  a  magnificent  temple  of  peace  behind  the  Aedes  Deum 
m  (see  above,  p.  14,)  to  the  north-east  of  the  Comitium,  his  son  Domitian 
ed  to  remove  the  private  buildings  from  the  space  between  this  temple 
two  last  named  fora,  and  to  convert  the  aresi  ikuB  obtained  into  a  new 
He  did  not,  however,  live  to  witness  the  completion  of  this  scheme, 
as  carried  out  by  Nerva.  The  forum  thus  formed  was  called  Forum 
from  the  emperor  by  whom  it  was  dedicated — Transitorium  or  Pervium^ 
quenoe,  it  would  seem,  of  having  been  traversed  by  some  important 
ifare — Palladium^  from  a  temple  of  Minerva,  which,  together  with  a 
*  Janus  Quadrifrons,  formed  its  chief  ornament. ' 
mnn  Trateaii  The  forum  of  Trajan,  built  according  to  the  plan  of 
ims  of  Damascus,  must  be  regarded,  whether  we  consider  the  extent  of 
which  it  embraced,  the  gigantic  operations  performed  in  cutting  away  the 
to  extend  this  area,  or  the  number  and  th&  magnificence  of  the  structures 
aided  within  its  limits,  as  the  most  vast  and  most  splendid  work  of  the 
times. 

sisted  of  six  parts — 

The  Forum  proper,  divided  into  the  Atrium  Fori  and  the  Area  Fori. 
mtre  of  the  former  was  an  equestrian  statue  of  Trajan. 
BadUca  UlpiOy  called  by  Lampridius  Basilica  Traianu 
Columna  Traiani.    This  celebrated  column  is  still  entire.    The  shaft  Is 
with  a  series  of  most  interesting  has  reliefs,  commemorating  the  achieve- 
r  the  emperor,  who  was  interred  at  its  base.    It  stood  in  the  centre  of 
iquare,  surrounded  by  porticoes. 
BibUotheca  Ulpia, 

Templum  Divi  Traiani,  dedicated  by  Hadrian. 
Arcus  Triumphalis. 

considerable  remains  of  this  gorgeous  undertaking  can  still  be  traced, 
be  found  fully  described  in  all  the  more  important  works  on  modem 
Iq  the  cuts  on  the  following  page  wiU  be  seen  the  column  with  the 
of  the  portico  as  it  exists  in  the  present  day — ^the  Basilica  Ulpia,  tlie 
lal  Arch,  and  two  temples,  or  two  different  views  of  the  same  temple,  all 
lented  on  large  brass  coins  of  Trajan. 
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TOrOGRAPHT  OF  BOMJE.  ^T 

MOXS  CAPITOLINUS. 

ipitoliiie  hm,  the  smallest  of  the  seven,  is  about  three  quarters  of  9  Aile 
irereoDe  aft  its  base,  numing  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  ap- 
9  at  ita  ioiithem  extremity,  within  250  yards  of  the  river.    It  has 

separated  by  a  hoUow,  which  was  called  Inter  duo*  lucos,  now  the 
I  Campidc^lM),  and  tiiis  hollow  tradition  declared  to  be  the  spot  where 
formed  his  Asybm.  ^  The  northern  summit  is  the  more  lofty,  risin? 
^t  of  about  160  feet  above  the  sea,  or  127  above  the  ordinary  levd 
er ;  while  the  southern  summit  is  about  10  feet  lower.  On  one  of  the 
uts  stood  the  Arx  or  citadel,  on  the  other  the  great  national  temple, 
oUuwif  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  conjointly  with  Juno 
va.  ^  That  one  of  these  summits  was  the  Arx  and  the  other  the  site 
xtolium  is  admitted  by  nearly  all  topographers ;  but  whether  the  Arx 
lie  northern  and  the  Capitolium  on  the  southern  summit,  or  vice  versa, 
oa  which  has  given  rise  to  fierce  and  prolonged  controversies.     The 

has,  moreover,  been  rendered  more  intricate  by  the  loose  manner  in 

terms  Arx  and  Capitolium  are  employed  by  ancient  writers.  Thus, 
irhole  hill  was  strongly  fortified  and  regarded  as  the  citadel  of  Rome, 
Mjnently  used  as  s3monymons  with  Mons  Capitolinus ;  while,  in  like 
7apitoUum  has  an  equal  latitude  of  signification.  It  would  be  impos- 
to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  arguments  adduced  by  the  conflicting 
r  of  the  ingenious  inferences  which  have  been  drawn  frt)m  minute 
ices.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  those  scholars  who  have  studied  the 
wt  deeply,  and  are  best  able  to  form  a  sound  opinion,  agree  that  the  Arx 
proper  must  have  stood  upon  the  northern  and  more  lofty  of  the  two 
now  occupied  by  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Araceli,  and  that  the 

Jupiter  stood  upon  the  lower  eminence,  now  the  site  of  the  Palazzo 
This  lower  summit  presented,  in  ancient  times,  a  rocky  face  towards 

the  precipioe  Ming  abruptly  not  less  than  80  feet;  but  it  is  now 
»lj  less,  havmg,  in  the  course  of  ages,  been  cut  down  and  sloped  away 
8  the  Saxum  Tarpeium  or  Rupes  Tarpeia,  the  whole  of  the  lower 
ing  the  Mons  Tarpeius,  although  the  latter  term,  and  also  Arx  Tarpeia, 
9d^  like  Arx  and  Capitoliuvt,  to  designate  the  whole  hlU. ' 
xpitoUvm  was  vowed  by  Tarquinius  rriscus,  in  the  Sabine  war,^  but 
0  lay  the  foundation  o^y ;  the  work  was  prosecuted  with  great  vigour 
ns,  who  called  in  the  aid  c^  Etroscan  workmen,  and  was  nearly  finished 
le  of  the  revolution ;  for  we  find  that  it  was  dedicated  in  the  year  of 
Runlate. '  The  legasds  connected  with  the  founding  of  the  temple — the 
Tenninus  and  Javentas  to  remove  &om  the  spot — the  finding  of  a  human 
n  which  the  name  CapitoUum  was  sdd  to  have  been  derived,  are  all 
by  tiie  native  and  foreign  historians  of  Roman  affairs.  *    The  edifice 

three  ceUae  or  shrines — ^in  the  central  compartment  was  the  statue  of 

Bated,  arrayed  in  costly  robes,  with  his  face  painted  scarlet ;  on  his 

id  was  the  statue  of  Minerva,  on  his  left  the  statue  of  Juno,  both 

The  origbal  straetore  remained  unharmed  until  B.C.  83,  when  it  was 

a   Dfonys.  IL  15.    Oild.  Fut.  lH  499: 

id  CbfltfilfiMM  are  frtqaentlj  dUtinctlj  opposed  to  eteh  other,  m,    LIt.  Y  L  SO. 
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1  by  fiie.  This  miarDituiie  happened  during  tha  dvQ  wm  of 
and  SdUa  ;  tmt  does  not  spi«BT  to  have  been  oonoMted  with  an;  ttra( 
tuniidt.*  ItwM  restored  with  greU  tnAgnifiDenceb;  8uIIa,*irtK>didi 
to  dedidtte  tha  neir  ediGoa ;  but  this  oeremonj  was  perfonned  (7  Q.  L 
Catulo*,  (cousol  B.C.  78,)  and  bence  the  bniiding  is  called  hj  Cicao . 
niaitum  CatuU.  *  Thia  aeooad  temple  ma  destrajed  in  A.D.  69,  by  the  pa 
of  Vitellina — testored  by  Tmiuian*  ^^nnsmned  by  fire  almoat  imuM 
after  his  daaih,  and  rebnbt  with  great  ipleodonr  by  Dctaitian.  *  Of  the  d 
'iOD  of  this  fbnitb  edifice  we  have  no  diatinct  teoord. 
The  cota  below  represent  the  tempk  at  three  of  these  epodis;  thefirat 
a  denariBS  of  the  Gen*  PetUlia, 
bom  the  cognomen  of  Cqiilolimis,  an 
be  intended  to  dejnot  the  c^niol  aa  r 


tha  utting  igan  of  Jnpler  betw< 
atanding  figures  vt  Juno  and  Hii 
distinct^  Tiaible. 


In  front  of  the  temple  was  an  open  apace,  the  Xrea  Capitotno,  bwhidi 
meetinga  of  difierent  kinds  freie  occasionally  held,  *  and  in  the  immediate  1 
waa  the  Curia  Kalabra,  where,  b  ancient  times,  the  prieets  madeprodai 
on  tha  kalends  of  each  month,  of  the  period  when  the  Honea  and  Idea  wxm 
and  of  other  mattera  eouiccted  with  the  Kalendar. '  The  other  bniU 
note  on  the  lower  summit,  were  the  temples — otJupiUr  Feretrius,  finm 
Bomulua,  in  which  Spolia  Opima  were  depodled ' — of  FuUm,  originally  b 
Nuns,  renewed,  B.C.  259,  by  H.  Atilius  Calalinus,  and  aftorwarda 
Aemiliua  Scaoms ' — of  Mem,  and  of  Veniu  Erycitut,  both  dedictted 
the  second  Funic  war"*— of  Honoi  et  VtrOa,  dedicated  by  C.  Marios,  and 
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TOrOOKUST  or  BOKX. 


N  MarU ' — ofJapiler  Tbiuint,  vid  et  Man  UUar,  btiOt  by 
Cuitot,  buHt  by  Domidan.  • 


of  /mm  Moneta,  with  the  o^idna  or  mint  attBched,  built  on 

'     of  kingTuioa,  aiiaaAenTanljthehoateofH.HanIiiu 

of  Concordia,  built  dnring  the  aecond  Pnnio  wu. ' 

between  the  two  inmiiiita  «u  a  temple  of  Veiooii ;  bnt  thir 

to  iMve  been  the  ihiioe  which  in  earlier  timai  ooofecred  oa  ttr 

of  knDcnuuy.* 

>  ih*  CapUaL — The  only  approadi  to  the  cspitol  dming  tht 
period*  wu  by  the  doping  road  called  CUvut  CapiloUaat, 
the  fbnun;  bnt  in  the  impeiul  time*  it  wsa  aoccEdble  on  the 
ndtit^ahDikdred  rtepe.'  The  ftmner  most  be  more  paitienlariy 

—At  tbe  bottom  of  the  Clivna  Cajalolinna  stood,  and 
' '  1  tbe  annexed  cat,  tbe  triomphal  arch  emMd  by 
"  ~  '  is  conqnnle  in  the  EoiL 


t  thiDOgh  Ibis,  the  road  tamed  (n  tbe  left  and  ascended  [lie  slope.  On 
naiid  waa  the  temple  of  Concirdia;  the  open  space  in  front  being  ilie 
iTCoaeordiae.  It  was  founded  b;  It.  Furius  CamiJIiu  nbont  B.C.  SGG — 
■l  by  TOmini,  and  oontaiued  many  remukable  work*  of  art.    Here,  both 


L  fio  nvi&  tt  ud  KboL  di 
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daring  tbe  republic  anil  under  the  empiie,  the  SeoAte  o 
meetings ;  and  here  the  memonble  debtto  took  pUn  dnriog  the  CU 
OHupinoT.'  Near  the  temple  of  Concord  mw  the  temple  of  Sattrm 
oolmnniof  irhich  itill  remain;  uid  oonnneoied  with  it  waa  avcn  and 
Satuni  and  a  SaeeUum  Dilii.  Tba  temple  itself  wu  dedicated  B.C.  498 
but  the  building  ii  b^  to  have  been  oommeoccd  b^  the  Koond  Tuqnin, 
by  Tnllna  HoeUliua.  It  wai  rebuilt  bj  L.  Munatius  Plancot,  about  ] 
and  again  renewed  by  Seplimina  Sevenw.  During  the  republic  h  wa*  t 
aa  the  State  treauory,  (aerarmm,')  and  bera  tiot  only  the  public  mooej 
military  standards  iiaa^  the  decrees  of  the  Senate,  and  all  pubiie  docnme 
depoeited,'  ontU  the  eredJon  of  the  TafnUariitm  at  record-offioe,  wl 
built  KX>n  after  the  burniog  of  the  oapitol,  in  B.C.  83,  and  dedicau 
s  Catulufl,  aa  proved  by  the  inscription  now,  oi  latelj,  l^ibl 
niona— Q.  LnrATiua  Q.  F.  Q.  N.  CATHLra  Cos.  Substkucik 
TABULABimi  Ex  8.C.  Faciusthm  CoERivrr. 

TBlUanBBk — On  die  right  hand  side  of  tbe  modem  ascent  from  the 
the  capilol,  which  does  not,  bowerer,  ooincide  with  the  andeot  Clivns  Cm 
we  find  a  tev/  interesting  memorial  of  the  earliest  ages  of  the  <itj.  "A 
prison  bnilt  acoording  to  the  Boman  wrilere  Lj  Anena  llartint,  to  ■% 
successor  added  an  undergronnd  dungeon,  ever  after  known  aa  the  ?*> 
sad  most  gmphically  described  bj  Stdluet.  Tbe  upper  and  lower  cdli 
both  entire,  and  have  been  conn 
chapebi.  Oripnallj  the  onlj  aoot 
nndcr  prison  was  bj  a  hole  in  tit 
r^of,  tbrongh  which  crimioali 
down ;  the  steps  by  which  we 
seend  are  modern.  The  annexed  t 
from  the  excellent  work  of  Sir 
Gell  on  "  The  Topography  of  B 
ita  Vicinity,"  preeeots  an  accun 
of  the  present  aapectof  ihisande 
tnre,  and  the  remarks  upon  it  in 
itself  are  well  worthy  of  attentiei 
perished  Jugnrtba — here  Lentn 
othen  connected  with  tbe  oonq 
Catiline ;  and  heie,  oceotding  to 
ditioos  of  the  Boman  Cathalie  chtirch,  St.  Feler  wu  oonfined.  1 
ftlamenina  Prison,  (Career  3famertinia,)  by  which  it  is  now  geneiall 
guished,  is  to  be  found  in  no  dassio  anthor.  * 

In  the  immediate  vitiniiy  of  tbe  ]»ison,  were  the  Scnlae  Getnmtiae  < 
tbe  bodieaof  criminals  who  bad  betaiput  to  death  were  exposed.* 

PAJLATimt,  a.  U0H9  riLATOva. 
The  Palatine  was,  as  wo  bare  already  seen,  the  site  of  tlie  origini 
Romulns.     It  is  elevated  ICO  fkt  above  the  level  of  tbe  sea,  or  133  a 
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Hj  ieTtl  of  the  Tiber;  bat  it  probably  was  at  one  time  considerably  higher, 
■mit,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  hills,  haTing  been  cat  down  and  levelled, 
er  to  afibfil  a  greater  extent  of  flat  groand  for  building. 
I  dope  to  the  north-west,  in  the  direction  of  the  capitol,  bore  the  name  of 
tiMM  or  CenmaUts;^  and  in  this  locality  were  many  objects  connected  with 
tiioBt  traditxms.  Here  was  the  LupercaU  or  cave  of  Lvpercus^  who  was 
■Uj  identified  with  Arcadian  Pan;'  here  grew  the  Ficus  RumnaliSy 


'Ueh  qfimng  finom  the  shaft  of  a  spear  harled  by  Romulus  from  the  Avec- 
^  Higher  np  the  hill,  on  the  same  side,  was  the  shrine  of  the  goddess 
ioy  which  was  said  to  have  been  in  existence  before  the  foundation  of 
and  in  which,  on  aoooont  of  its  peculiar  sanctity,  was  deposited  the 
3f  the  Magna  Mater  when  transported  from  Pessinuns  to  Rome,  B.C.  205, 
ft  acparate  tem|de  was  erected  to  receive  it,  which  also  stood  npon  the 
le,  fiMing  the  east.  *  On  the  summit  was  the  Curia  SaUorum^  where  tlie 
of  Romnlns  and  the  Andlia  were  preserved.  ^ 

r  the  Porta  Mugonia^  overlooking  the  Nova  Via  and  the  forum,  was  the 
I  of  Jupiter  Stator^  vowed  by  l^mulns  in  his.  great  conflict  with  the 
B,  md  bemde  it  stood  the  royal  dwelling  of  Tarquinus  Priscus  and  his 
■on.  *  On  the  south-east  extremity,  above  the  spot  where  the  Arch  of 
■iline  BOW  stands,  was  the  edifice  cidled  Curiae  Veteres^  where  of  old  the 
Cniiae  were  wont  to  hold  their  religious  assemblies.'  But  the  roost 
■led  temple  on  the  hill  was  that  of  ApoUoy  built  of  Carara  marble  by 
iCofl  soon  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  dedicated  B.C.  28.  It. was 
mded  by  eokxmades  of  African  marble,  and  to  it  were  attached  spacious 
which  contained  the  celebrated  library.  The  open  space  in  front  was  the 
ApoUims ;  and  here,  between  the  pillars  of  the  portico,  stood  statues 
s  fifty  danghters  of  Danaus,  while  opposite  to  them,  if  we  can  trust  the 
ast  on  Persiiis,  in  the  open  air,  were  ranged  the  fifty  sons  of  Jilgyptus  upon 
-bnck.  *■' 

1  the  Pialatine,  during  the  republic,  many  of  the  noblest  and  most  distin- 
ed  citizens  had  their  dwellings.  Here  was  the  house  of  the  traitor, 
fins  Taocns,  which,  having  be^  levelled  with  the  ground,  (B.C.  311,)  the 
Bnaioed  without  buildings,  under  the  name  of  Vacciprata^  ^^— of  M.  Fidvius 
■a,  which  was  demolish^  during  the  troubles  of  the  Gracchi,  its  place  being 
ied  at  a  sobseqnent  period  by  a  colonnade  biult  by  Q.  Lutatins  Catulus, 
tieus  Catuiii)  and  decorated  with  ths  spoils  won  by  liim  iu  the  Clmbric 
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war  ^— of  M.  livius  Drnsufl,  which  afterwards  belonged  to  one  of  i 
then  to  Cioero,  and,  apon  his  banishment,  was  demol^ed  by  Clodiii 
tended  the  Porticos  Catnli,  and  dedicated  tiie  reminder  of  the  Area  to . 
On  the  Palatine  lived  M.  Scarnns,  so  renowned  for  his  somptnons  extr 
M.  Antonins,  whose  mansion  was  made  over  to  Agrippa  and  Messala 
and  Hortensins,  whose  houses  were  sabseqnentlj  ooonpied  by  Angnstu 
him  a  new  epoch  commenced  in  the  histoiy  of  the  hill ;  the  name 
soon  began  to  mean  the  imperial  residence,  and,  in  process  of  time,  i 
priated  to  denote  the  imperial  residence  not  only  at  Rome,  but  in  f 
the  world.  Tiberius  had  a  house  on  the  Palatine  called  the  Damns  71 
separate  from  that  of  Augustus.  It  retained  its  name  for  a  oonsiden 
after  his  accession,  and  a  public  library  was  attached  to  it  We  cai 
tliat  during  the  reign  of  the  second  emperor,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
successors,  especially  Caligula, '  considerable  changes  and  extensions 
taken  place  in  the  bufldings  allotted  for  the  reception  of  the  court,  i 
accommodate  the  numerous  officers  of  state  and  their  retainers ;  but 
were  unquestionably  many  private  residences  on  the  hill,  eq)ecia] 
northern  side.  Dunng  the  reign  of  Nero,  however,  the  prince  Kppn^ 
whole  of  the  Palatine,  of  the  Yelia,  of  the  valley  of  the  Coliseiuii,  i 
south-eastern  portion  of  the  Esquiline,  including  the  gardens  of  Mio 
up  to  the  Servian  Agger,  for  his  Domus  TransUoria ;  but  this  lu 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire,  was  succeeded  by  the  still  more  celebnl 
Aurea^*  which  was  to  have  transcended  in  magnificence  eveiy  ih 
imagined  in  imperial  Rome.  The  projector,  however,  did  not  live  U 
his  plan,  and  the  work,  continued  through  the  brief  reign  of  Otho,  ^  w 
by  Yespasian,  who  at  once  restricted  its  limits  to  the  Palatine  itself^  ^ 
this  time  forward,  was  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  the  bufldings  re 
the  court. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Palatine,  Septimius  Severus  e 
Septizonium,  a  building  of  which  remams  existed  towards  the  dose  ol 
centuiy,  but  of  which  the  nature  and  object  are  quite  unknown. " 

ApprMMhcs  to  the  Palatine. — ^The  principal  access  to  the  Palat 
epochs,  was  through  the  Porta  Mugonia^  (see  above,  p.  5,)  which  c 
upon  the  Telia.    The  only  other  access  known  to  us  was  by  the  CUvus 
tluough  the  Porta  Romanula,  which  was  approached  by  steps  from 
where  the  Nova  Via  entered  the  Velabrum,  * 

The  Telia. — ^It  does  not  appear  that  there  were  any  bufldings  of  ij 
upon  the  Telia,  with  the  exception  of  those  already  mentioned  in  oonne 
Sacra  Fid,  before  the  reign  of  Nero,  by  whom  it  was  comprehended  y 
limits  of  his  Domus  Aurea ;  but  at  a  subsequent  period  its  summit  and 
adorned  by  some  of  the  most  splendid  edifices  of  the  empire. 

At  the  top  of  the  Telia,  and  the  highest  point  of  the  Sacred  Way,  e 
stiU  stands,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  cut,  the  Triumphal  Arch 

1  VaL  Max.  YI.  iU.  I.    Orat  pro  dom.  43. 

S  VcUeini  IL  14.  Pint  Cic  &  33.  CIo  In.  Pison.  11,  and  note  of  Ascon.  ad 
Orat  pro.  dom.  44    Dion  CaM.  XXXVIIL  17. 

a  dc  pro.  Soanr.  and  note  of  Aaron.  PUa  B.N.  XXX  VL  3.  Dion  Caaa.  LIU 
OeUT.Ti.  de  UL  munin.  17. 

4  Taolt.  Hlat.  L  87.    Plat.Oalb.St    AoL  OeU.  xm:  ISH 
f  Plln.  H.1C.  XXXYL  15. 

5  Taeit  Ana  XV.  99.    8a«t  Ner.  81.    HartlaL  Spect  2. 
f  8iMtOth.7. 

•  Hpartian.  8«pt  8«t.  24.  G«t  7.    AmmUa  Mareelllan.  XV.  7.  Comp.  8iiflt  TU 

•  Vano  L.Lb  V.  9 161    Ve»t.  b.w.  Bamtmam  poriam  p.  HOi. 
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I  eommemonle  Ibe  eaptnra  of  JemBalem,  with  bu-relieft,  eiliibitinf; 
t  cwirflaKJA  and  vuioiu  other  ucred  utensili,  nbieh  formed  pan  of 
of  tba  temple.  The  ioecription— Sknatus  Populusque  Bomabus 
D  Din  TsaPABUKi  F.  Tesfasuho  Avavwto — provec  that  ii  oould 
Men  ccnn[deted  nalil  after  the  death  of  Tiliu. 


le  eamptuons  Ttmpltim  PaetM, 


nde  of  the  Tetia  Deit  the  fomm,  i 
'  Teapanon  after  the  Jewish  triotnph ; '  it  atood  u 
reakDawnm  latter  timee  as  the  ^arum  Veiptuianiot  ForutnPacu.* 
id  toqile  waa  bnnied  ahortlj  before  the  dMtb  of  Commodaa,'  and  a 
the  nte  waa  probably  employed  b/ 
fiir  Ibe  Taat  Baulics,  vrhicb,  after 
al  of  the  naiirper,  waa  diatiugulelied 
tSiea  Corulantiniana. 
Other  ude  of  the  Velia,  towards  the 
stood  the  ooloual  statue  of  Nero,  120 
jht,*  which,  after  nndergomg  many 
icns  inname  and  featore,  was  removed 
[jginal  position  bj  Hadrian,  lo  make 
the  Tenmlum  Vaierit  et  Romae, 
Jj  named  Ttrnplaja  Pacii,  one  of 
norgeon*  of  all  the  imperial  etrtic- 
M  anoesed  cot,  from  a  large  bras* 
I,  ia  ani^Msed  to  repreeent  the  temple  in  qocetion. 


RJ.  Tna.|7.    Dion 


a.  LXTL  13 


«.V«p. 
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MOXS  AVEXTDfUS. 

Tho  Aventine,  which  rises  to  150  feet  above  the  sea,  or  117  leet  aboi 
ordinaiy  level  of  the  Tiber,  presents  a  more  extended  flat  snrfaoe  on  its  fi 
than  anj  of  the  other  hills.  Immediatelj  to  the  soutli-east  of  the  Aventim 
separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  valley,  is  a  hill  of  considerable  magnitude 
on  this  we  now  find  the  modem  chorches  of  S.  Saba  and  S.  Balbina.  This  s 
hiU  is  nowhere  named  in  the  classical  writers,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  w 
it  wa3  or  was  not  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Aventine.  It  has  been  ing^ 
conjectured,  that  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  subject  may  have  eiven  rii 
variation  in  the  MSS.  of  Dionysius,  (III.  43,)  some  of  which  give  twdve  stad 
others  eighteen  stadia  as  the  circumference  of  the  Aventine.  Twelve  will 
spend  wdl  with  the  Aventine  proper,  while  eighteen  would  include  both.  A 
curious  fact  connected  with  the  Aventine  embarrassed  the  Roman  antiquaries 
empire.  It  was  the  only  one  of  the  seven  hills  not  comprehended  within  tl 
moerium  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  it  remained  excluded  until  the  reign  of  Clan 

The  Aventine  is  said  to  liave  been  inhabited  during  the  reign  of 
MartiUs,  who  assigned  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tellene  and  Folltorium,  and 
tovnis  conquered  by  him ;  *  but  it  seems,  subsequently,  to  have  been  in  a 
measure  deserted,  for,  towards  the  close  of  the  third  century,  it  was  over] 
with  wood,  and  formed  a  portion  of  the  state  lands,  (ager  publicus^)  ocaqi 
the  patricians,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  after  a  hard  struggle,  and  por 
out  among  the  plebeians. '  From  this  time  forward  it  remained  chiefly 
hands  of  plebeian  fiunilies,  and  was,  as  it  were,  the  stronghold  of  the 
even  after  all  political  distinctions  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeiai 
been  swept  away. 

There  were  several  localities  on  the  Aventine  connected  with  the  legends 
tory  of  the  city.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near  the  Porta  Trigeminal  close 
place  afterwards  called  SaUnae^  were  the  Ara  Evandri,  *  tiie  Antrum  ( 
and  the  Ara  lovis  Inventoris^^  reared  by  Ilercules  to  commemorate  the  f 
of  his  oxen ;  there  was  also  pointed  out  on  the  top  of  the  hill  a  spot  whic 
bore  the  name  of  Remoria  or  Remuria,  where  Eemus  watched  die  auspit 
an  altar  to  Iupi(er  Elicius^*  which  dated  from  Numa — the  street  Laur 
where  once  grew  a  grove  of  laurels  over  the  grave  of  king  Tatius — the  Ar 
trium^^  where  a  festival,  bearmg  the  same  name,  was  celebrated,  it  b  si 
armed  men ;  but  the  nature  of  the  solemnity  is  unknown.  The  most  cek 
temple  was  that  of  Diana,  and  hence  Martial  terms  the  whole  hill  CoUis  Dii 
built  by  Servins  as  the  shrine  where  the  great  Latin  confederacy,  of  which 
must,  at  that  period,  have  been  regarded  as  the  head,  might  offer  up  a 
sacrifice."  The  andent  edifice  appears  to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  \ 
Augnstus,  and  in  it  was  preserved,  even  at  that  epoch,  the  original  brazen 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  Foedus  Latinum  and  the  Lex  Icuia,    Scaro 

I  AuLOell.XIIL  14. 

S  Liv.  I.  S3.    Dionya.  Ill  43. 

S  LIT.  III.  31.  3^.    Dionys.  X.  31. 

4  Dionyt.  I.  33. 

f  VIrg.  £11.  Via  1 9a    OTid.  Fast  L  651.    SoUn.  I  S. 

•  Dlonya.  L  39. 

7  PaaL  DiftO.  ■.▼.  Rfmurintu  ag^^  p.  276. 

•  VuTO  L.L.  VI.  }  04.    Lir.  I.  2a  Flat.  Num.  T5 

•  Varro  L.L.  V.  S  152.    Dionys.  III.  43.    Plin.  II  N.  XV.  30. 

IOVmto  L.L.  V.  S  us.  VL  «  23.    FsoL  Disc.  s.t.  ArmUmtriMm,  pw  Ift     Hat.   1 
L1T.ZZTILS7. 

II  NartlsL  VL  64.  VIL 1Z.  XIL  18. 
1SUT.L4A.    Dionys.  IV.  90 
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i  was  the  temple  of  luno  Regina^  bnilt  and  dedicated  by  Catnilliu  after 
if  Veii,  and  here  the  wooden  statne  of  the  goddess,  broaght  from  the 
I  dty,  was  deposited. '  Near  a  rock,  called  Saxum  Rubrum^  which  is 
the  same  with  the  Remuria  noticed  above,  on  the  first  downward  slope 
^,  towards  the  south,  stood  the  shrine  otBona  2>ea,  afterwards  removed 
m. '  There  was  also  a  tem]^  of  Minerva^  as  old,  at  least,  as  the  second 
r  '-—of  Lttna  * — ^and  of  Libertas.  *  With  the  latter,  many  sai^)08e  that 
m  UbtrtatU^  so  frequoitly  mentioned  in  the  classics,  was  connected ; 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  latter  lay  somewhere  between  the 
id  the  Campos  Martius.' 

narrow  stnp  of  land  between  the  Aventine  and  the  river,  outside  the 

^nuDJ^  was  the  harbour  or  quay  (emporium^)  where  all  merchandise 

by  the  Tiber  was  landed.    This  was  gradually  extended,  and  the 

lataoB  enlarged ;  and  here  we  must  look  for  the  covered  shed  called 

AemiUa,  set  up  by  the  aediies  M.  Aemilius  Lepidns  and  L.  Aemilius 

Here,  too,  as  might  be  expected,  were  the  com  market,  ^  the  public 
»  and  a  Vicus  FrumaUarius^  ^  and  this  was  the  quarter  of  the  wood 
I  (jtigmtTu.)  ^ 

m^hmm  to  the  AvcMttoe-  The  chief,  and,  in  ancient  times,  probably 
ipproaeh  to  the  Aventine,  was  by  the  slope  called  CUvwi  Publicius^  so 
om  L.  and  M.  Publicii  Malleoli,  plebeian  aediies,  by  whom  it  was 
1  rendered  passable  for  wheel  carriages.  It  ascended  from  the  Porta 
I,  and  was  the  regular  access  from  the  quarter  of  the  forum.  ^^ 
t  Tcstaccto.^ — ^To  the  south-west  of  the  Aventine  and  included  within 
i  of  the  Aurelian  walls,  rises  a  little  hill  or  mound,  upwards  of  130  foet 
level  of  the  Tiber,  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference, 

entirely  of  broken  pottery ;  the  ground  all  round  for  a  cousiderable 
being  raised  nearly  twenty  feet  above  its  natural  level  by  a  mass  of 
icmeats.  This  eminence  is  now  known  as  the  Monte  Testaccio,  and 
ifons  Testaceus  occurs  in  an  inscription,  as  old,  at  least,  as  the  eighth 
while  the  position  of  the  Porta  Ostietisis^  built  by  Uononus,  proves 
sur&ce  of  the  ground  at  that  point  has  not  undergone  any  material 
JDee  the  commencement  of  the  fiftli  century.  There  is,  however,  no 
>  the  Monte  Testacdo  in  any  ancient  writer ;  and  no  plausible  theory 
9en  devised  to  account  for  such  an  extraordinary  accumulation  of  pot- 
tkis  locality. 

Cm^nuu — ^In  the  valley  between  the  Aventine  and  the  Coelian,  stood 
I  CapenOy  which  gave  its  name  to  the  first  of  the  Augustan  regions. 
ict  lay  altogether  beyond  the  Servian  wall,  forming  one  of  the  numerous 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  gate  was  the  temple  of  Honos^  erected 

IV.  36L  X.  32.  frafiu.  A  III.  S.    L{t.  V.  S2. 
aat.  V.  148.    SpariUao.  H«druin.  19. 
▼.  QmnmtatruM,  p.  SM^  ».▼.  Scr^tat^  p.  333. 
U  t.    Orid.  Fast  IlL  833. 
UV.  1& 

ILV.  7.  XLIIL  16.  XLV.  Ift.    Cic  pro  Mil  SS.  ad  Att  IV.  18.    Another  AU^mm 
wmm  bailt  by  Arinins  PoUio,  who  here  eeublithed  the  fint  public  llbrarj  known 
Bee  Suet  OetaT.  n.  PUa  H.N.  VII.  3a  XXXV.  8. 
CXV.  la  XLL  77. 

[^  SI.    Flln.  RN.  XVIIL  &  XXXIV.  A. 
iser,  s.  18ft.  4S&. 
XXV.  4L 

!.▼.  P^Hdm  Omu,  838.  Varre  L.L.  V.  I  158.  Uf,  XXVL  la  8m  alM  tta« 
iWwflptliin  of  the  proeeeiion  In  LIt.  XX VIL  9k 
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by  Q.  FabioB  Verraooflns,  and  repaired  after  the  oaptnre  of  Syraooae  (I 
by  M.  Maroelliu,  who  attached  to  it  a  temple  of  Virttis^  and  decoratet 
ahrines  with  several  master-pieces  of  Grecian  art,  brought  from  the 
city.  ^  From  this  point,  or  from  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Mars,  *  t 
equites  proceeded  annually,  on  the  15th  of  July,  m  solenm  procession  ( 
tio)  to  the  capitol. '  Beside  the  temple  of  Mars  stood  a  sacred  t 
Lapis  Manalisy  *  which  was  dragged  into  the  city  with  certain  o 
during  periods  of  excessive  drought,  in  order  to  procure  a  fall  of  rain. 

Tallis  Egerlae. — ^Near  the  Porta  Capena  was  the  ddl  in  which  1 
wont  to  hold  nocturnal  converse  with  the  nymph  Egeria,  (Hie  ubi 
Numa  constituebat  amicae^)  and  the  grove  consecrated  to  the  Camoencu 
with  the  sacred  grotto  and  spring — ^localities  minutely  described  by 
Juvenal, '  especially  by  the  latter,  whose  words  are  so  distinct,  that  it 
to  imagine  how  the  opinion  maintained  by  so  many  modem  topograp 
we  are  to  look  for  these  spots  outside  the  modem  Porta  S.  Sebastiano, 
Appia  of  the  Aurelian  circuit,  could  ever  have  found  supporters. 

PisciMa  Pvblica. — Bordering  on  the  region  of  the  Porta  Gapenxu 
outside  of  the  Servian  wall,  lay  the  Twelftn  of  the  Augustan  regie 
took  its  name  from  the  Piscina  Puhlica,  a  large  tank,  in  which  th( 
used  to  bathe  and  exercise  themselves  in  swimming ;  but  the  pond 
disappeared  at  a  comparatively  early  epoch,  although  the  name  still  i 
the  district.  * 

MONS  C0ELIU8. 

■I«nii  Co«llna. — ^The  Coelian  presents  the  largest  level  surface  n( 
Aventine,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  about  158  feet  above  the  level  o 
It  was  originally,  we  are  tol^  named  Mons  QtierquetulanuSy  from 
with  which  it  was  clothed,  and  received  the  appellation  of  M<ms  Coe 
a  certain  Coelius  Yibennus  or  Goeles  Yibenna,  an  Etruscan  chief,  who 
settlement  on  the  hill,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus,  according  to  on< 
or  in  the  days  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  according  to  another. '  For  a  she 
under  Tiberius,  it  was  designated  Mons  Augustus,  to  commemorate  the 
of  the  emperor  in  supplying  funds  for  repairing  the  ravages  caused  by  i 
tive  conflagration.  ^  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  sur&ce  of  this  hill 
up  into  several  divisions,  by  depressions  and  projections,  and  while 
was  termed  Mons  Coelius,  one  of  the  smaller  heights  or  ridges  was  dist 
as  Coelius  Minor  or  Coeliolus ; '  but  topographers  have  been  tmable  t< 
the  portion  to  which  this  title  belongs. 

We  hear  of  scarcely  any  public  bmldings  of  importance  on  the  Codii 
were  chapels  of  Dea  Cama  *®— of  Minerva  Capiat — and  of  Diani 

1  OTid.  F«it.  VL  191.    Propert.  IV.  liL  71.    Serr.  ad  VIrg.  2Ea  L  »a. 

»  LIT.  XXV.  40.  XXVII.  »&.    CIc.  de  N.D.  II.  iZ.  In  Verr.  IV.  54.    VaL  Max.  L 

S  Dionya.  VL  13.    Cla  ad  Q.  F.  IIL  7.    AnreL  VIot.  de  virla  ilL  8S. 

4  PanL  DIae.  8.T.  AquaeUcmm^  p.  9.  a.T.  ManaJem  Lapidem,  p.  188.  Varro  api 
a.T.  TruUeum,  p.  S79.  ed.  Qwl  Antist.  Labi  ap.  Fnlgent  a.T.  Hanakt  Lapidet, 
0«rl. 

s  Ur.  I.  SI.    JQT.  8.  IIL  la  eompi  Pint.  Kuia  1& 
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r  Tacit  Ana  IV.  6&    Varro  LL.  V.  $  4&    Dionyi.  IL  36.    Tain  Lofd.  ap^  Gra 

•  SiMt  Tib.  4a    Taolt  Ann.  IV.  6L 
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Coelioliu)'  — k  Mnple  1 

bj  Nero,  and  iMored  br  Teqwuu '  — ud  a  tcoiple  ( 

On  Um  Cotlian  was  Ut»  Aqua  Merctirii,  ibe  (firing  whoee  Tirtnei  hare  been 
aelohaudbf  Ovid,*  and  the  Oampm  Martialis,  where  the  £7>uria  were  oele- 
htVcA,  at  timca  when  the  Campoa  Hartiua,  the  ordinarr  place  of  oxhibitioa, 
dkaiued  to  be  orerflowed.' 

WeantoldthitTnlliia  Hostilinsfiied  ontheCoelianaa  thn  site  of  hia  palace,* 
ahboo^  aooordiuf;  to  other  acooonts,  he  dwelt  on  the  Velio. '  In  later  &Dta 
it  wai  dMoral«d  bj  minj  laniptDoai  private  dvelUngt,'  of  which  the  moat 
ecfebiattd  were — the  honseof  Mamnm — the  Domut  Lateranomm,  belonging  to 
ibe  PUntit  Latenni,  from  which  the  magnificent  chnrch  ofS.  GiorasiC  in  L^eniiu 
deriTcs  ita  name  * — and  the  Aeda  Vtctiiianae,  in  which  Commodna  periihed.  "* 
Almjiij  the  only  memorial  of  ancient  tjmea  now  Blanding  on  the  hill,  ia  iin 
areh,  probably  connected  originally  with  some  of  the  aqneducu  in  thia  diMrict. 
It  ia  Dsoall/  known  aa  the  Arcus  Dolabellot,  having  been  erected,  aa  the  inacrij)- 
tioit  infiinna  us,  bj  the  connili  P.  Comelins  Doll^iella  and  C.  Junina  Sllaaus 
lAJ).  10.) 

Or^iaBala.— The  hollow  between  the  Coelian  and  the  Eaqnitine  Menu,  la 
we  bar*  already  niued,  to  hnve  bonie  the  nane  CtroiUiiiit,  sod  here  wsa  the 
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Sacelium  Slrentae,  whicli  marked  the  comocnceiDeiit  of  the  Sicred  Waj. '  I 
this  vallej  were  rormed  the  costly  fmh-poudi  of  Kero  (stagna  Kervnu,)  ineltiA 
within  the  timiti  of  tho  Aurek  Uomua  ;  and  their  aite  wu  sAerwtrdl  ikcd|ni 
hj  tbe  MupepdouB  matt  of  the  Colueuni,  the  most  impreMive,  perhaps,  of  i 
Hticicnt  mir,).  In  the  same  \ai\ey  we  can  still  trace  tlio  mmnini  ot  llio  JUa 
.Sm/dBj, '  where  iIlb  water  Iron  n  coiiions  spring,  rising  tlirougli  a  conical  pilla 
was  reccircd  into  a  baaiu  of  stone;  and  finally,  at  the  point  where  this  boUo 
u  joined  hj  that  which  diviiles  tho  Tatatine  (mm  the  Coolian,  itanib,  slill  enlin 
M  rcproscnlcJ  in  tlic  ciil  bcIow,the  Trinmphal  Areli  of  Conalantino  llio  lirej 
WccleJ  lo  coniiiiciDoratc  liis  victory  over  llaxcniiiu. 


ESQinUAE  S.  M0N8  ESljnLISi:g. 

I-«.,iwn  of  the  loeabties  connected  wiii,  the  Esqailinf^-the  J/™/op,„W-lh€ 
tJ^^"^  «^w''^    CMf»...-Tbal  portion  of  Ihe  lions  Oppiua  nl.ich  wu 

^llt  T^'J"  '^™  ?^'^f  """"^  "^  "^'"^  (T-Amnae  TUi.)  This  diwriS 
retms  to  have  formed  or.gmally  a  sort  of  in<le[*ndent  rillage,  for  we  hear  in 
anient  t.,„es  of  tije  T.rrtu.  Munu '  of  the  L'arinae ;  andr»c.»rd>n(t  to  th! 
Smjan  di^^ion    the  Carinao  was  indnded  in  the  SegU  Suburann,  Jd  Ztt 

In  tlH)  Cmnw  was  the  house  of  Cn.  PompeinS,  •  ^Id  low«d.  the  do«i  rf  *• 
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republic  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fashionable  qnartera 
of  the  citr.  In  a  street  leading  down  into  the  Yicus  Cyprius  was  the  TigiUum 
Sifrorwm^  a  beam  stretching  across  the  pathway  after  the  manner  of  a  yoke. 
Under  this,  according  to  the  legend,  Horatius  passed  in  token  of  humiliation, 
ato  the  unhappy  d^h  of  his  sister ;  and  altars  were  erected  hard  by  to  luno 
S)roria  and  Janus  Curiatius^^  on  which  sacrifices  were  regularly  offered  up  at 
cuted  periods  by  the  Gens  Horatia. 

]■•■•  fUsptaa. — ^The  sammit  of  the  Mons  Cispins  is  marked  by  the  celebrated 
im^ii>ni  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  in  which  the  pavement  is  187  feet  above 
tiie  level  of  the  sea. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Esquiline  was,  in  ancient  times,  covered  with  wood, 
aiKl  although  this  graduaUy  disappeared,  traces  of  it  remained  in  the  numerous 
Luci  or  sacred  groves  scattered  up  and  down.  Among  these  we  find  especial 
mention  made  of  the  Fagutol  or  Lucus  Fagutalis,  with  the  Sacellum  lovis 
Fagfttalis ' — the  Lucus  EsquUinus  ' — theZuct/4  Poetelius  * — the  Lucus  lunonu 
Lucinae^  with  her  temple,  built  in  B.C.  375,'  and  the  Lucus  MefiHs.*  The 
last,  taken  in  connection  with  the  altars  to  Mala  Fortuna  ^  and  to  Febrisy  ^ 
wtHild  seen  to  indicate  that  the  air  of  this  quarter  was  regarded  as  unwholesome ; 
ind  it  is  certain  that,  for  a  long  period,  the  greater  portion  of  Esquiline  proper 
wa«  inhabited  by  the  humbler  classes  only,  and  contained  no  public  buildings  of 
importaooe. 

The  amenity  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hill  must  have  been  entirely  destroyed 

br  the  vicinity  of  the  Campus  EsqmUnus^  an  extensive  level  outside  the  Servian 

will,  wluch  was  the  ordinary  place  of  punishment  for  malefactors  convicted  of 

mpksl  crimes,  and  served  as  a  place  of  interment  for  all  classes  in  the  com- 

■■utf.*    Not  only  were  the  rich  buried  here,  but  a  part  of  the  groimd  was 

Ml  apvt  ibr  alaves  and  criminals,  whose  bodies  were  frequently  thrown  down 

aad  lift  to  deoompoae  or  to  become  the  prey  of  dogs  and  birds,  without  an  attempt 

being  made  to  cover  them  with  earth.  '^   But  during  the  reign  of  Augustus  the 

aipect  of  this  region  underwent  an  important  change.     Maecenas  having  selected 

the  highest  point  for  his  residence,  erected  a  lofty  edifice  {turris  Maecenatiana) 

oxnmanding  a  most  extensive  prospect,  removed  the  public  cemeteries  to  a  greater 

^stance,  and  laid  out  the  ground  around  his  mansion  in  spacious  gardens  and 

pl*»a:aure  grounds  (^horti  Maecenatiani^) "  which  descended  by  inheritance  to 

Au;;;putns,  and  remained  for  some  generations  in  possession  of  his  suceessoi-s. 

COLLIS  YUIINAUS. 

The  Yiminal  was  separated  from  the  Esquiline  by  tlie  Virus  Patricius,  from 
the  Quirinal  by  the  ValUs  Quirini  and  the  Vicus  Largus^  now  the  Via  di  S.  Vitalo. 
rhe  ptnnt  where  the  ridges  of  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal  unite  is  180  feet  above 

1  Ur.  L  S6.    Dlony«  II L  SI.    Fwt  b  t.  Sornrium  ttgfUum.  p.  2f>7. 

t  Vsrro  L.L.  V.  }49.  dO.    FmI  •.v.  SeptimonUo,  p.  34a    Paul.  Diac.  s.t.  FaguVtt.  p.  87.  s  v. 
W»fi— ft'iiw,  |K  341. 
3  Tmrro  L.L.  I.e. 
«  VarroLe 

S  Varro  Lo.    DiAnya.  IV.  IS.    Orld.  Fast  II.  435.    Plia  H.N.  XVL  44. 
•  VuTO  le.  Fttt  a.T.  S^ntimontio,  p.  34S. 
T  Cte.  4m  n,  D.  IIL  ift.  de.  I«gg.  IL  11. 
a  VaL  Blue.  II.  ▼.  6. 

9  Fl— t  MILOtor.  U  Iv.  6L    TuHt  Ann.  II.  32     Snet  aaud.  S5. 
wClc^  FUUpp.  IX.  7.    Hor.  8. 1.  tUL  14.  and  achoL  C:ruq.  &c.  Epod  V.  99.  Varro  L.L.  V 

HHot  S.  L  Tia  14.  uid  scholUtU  C.  IIL  xxlx.  la    Suat  Ner  53. 
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the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  floor  of  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  is  170.  No  poet 
of  the  ancient  city  was  less  distingoished  by  public  buildings  or  remarkable  ■ 
of  any  description,  and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  at  all  times  inhabi 
chiefly  by  the  poorer  classes.  Almost  the  only  edifice  of  which  we  find  i 
notice  was  the  mansion  of  C.  Aquillius,  a  Roman  eqnes,  celebrated  for  bia  k 
knowledge,  who  flourished  during  the  last  century  of  the  commonwealth.  1 
is  said  to  have  transcended  in  magnificence  even  the  dwellings  of  Cm 
the  orator  and  of  Q.  Gatulus,  on  the  Palatine.^  At  a  later  period  Diodel 
erected,  on  the  height  where  the  Yiminal  and  Quirinal  join,  his  vast  Therm 
the  most  extensive  and  costly  or  all  the  imperial  piles  of  that  dass.  A  firagn 
of  the  ancient  structure  is  included  in  the  beautiful  modem  church  of  51  Ma 
degli  AngelL 

COLLIS  QUmiNALIS. 

This  hill,  of  which  the  highest  point  is  at  its  junction  with  the  Yimina] 
said  to  have  been  originally  called  Agomis^*  and  to  have  received  the  nj 
by  which  it  was  subsequently  known,  when  colonized  by  the  Sabines,  (^CureUi 
Quirite» — Quirimis)  by  whom  it  was  inhabited  during  the  earliest  ages  of  Ba 
The  most  celebrated  temple  was  that  of  Q^irinu8.  We  hear  of  its  existence 
early  as  B.C.  43&— it  seems  to  have  been  rebuilt  and  dedicated  in  B.C.  293, 
L.  Papirius  Cursor,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  his  father  the  dictator,  an 
was  again  rebuilt  by  Augustus  in  B.C.  16.'  Before  the  erection  of  the  tri 
shrine  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva  upon  the  Capitoline,  there  existed  a  ten 
on  the  Quirinal  consecrated  to  these  deities,  and  although  thrown  into  the  shi 
by  the  splendour  of  the  new  edifice,  it  was  still  in  existence  at  a  very  late  peri 
and  is  called  the  Capitolium  Vetus  by  Yarro,  while  it  is  indicated  by  Mart 
when  he  speaks  of  Jovem  antiquum.  ^  On  the  Quirinal  were  also  tempki 
Flora;'  of  Sabjts^^  decorated  with  paintings  by  Fabius  Pietor,  near  which  i 
the  house  of  Pomponius  Atticus;^  ai)d  of  Fortuna  Primigenia,^  Close  to 
Porta  Collina  was  the  Campus  Sceleratus^  where  the  Vestal  virgins  who  1 
broken  their  vows  were  buried  alive;*  and  beyond  the  gate  was  a  tempk 
Venus  Erydna.  ^® 

COLLIS  HOBTULORUM. 

This,  hill,  which,  in  the  decline  of  the  empire  was  named  Mons  Pindm 
whence  the  modem  appellation  Monte  Pincto— >rises,  at  its  highest  point,  ab 
220  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  not  included  within  the  Sen 
wall ;  and,  as  the  name  imports,  was  laid  out  in  gardens  and  pleasure  grom 
Amonc;  the  most  celebrated  of  these  were  the  Horti  SaUustiani^  in  the  hoi 
towarda  the  Quirinal,^  and  the  Horti  LucuUiani^  first  mentioned  in  conned 
with  the  downfal  of  Messalina.^ 

Having  now  completed  the  circuit  of  the  high  grounds,  we  retam  to 

1  Plln.  H.N.  XVII.  1. 

S  FesL  %.r.  Qwrinnlia  eoffta,  p.  254.    Paul  DIae.  b.t.  Agnminm,  p.  la  eonp.  Dionjn  II. 

9  Dionya.  IL  63.    Ovid.  FmL  II.  61 1.  VL  79ft.    Liv.  IV!  81.  X.  40.    Flin.  H.N.  VU.  €Sk 
S&    Dion  Cms.  LIV  19. 

«  Varro  L.L.  V.  }  IM.    MarUaL  V.  SS.  VIL  73. 

f  Martial.  V.  n.    Varro  L  L  1  & 

«  LIT.  X.  I.    Plln.  H.N.  XXXV.  4 

7  Cio.  ad  Aft  IV.  1.  XIL  45.  da  legg.  L  L 

S  LIT.  XXXIV.  63. 

S  Dlonra  IL  67.    Pint  Nam.  10.    LIt.  VIIL  I&  FMt.  i.T.  SctUrmlm  eampm,  p.  t33. 

10  LlT.^XX.  38. 

K  TtuAi.  Ann.  Xm.  47.  Hist  UL  81    Dion  Caaa.  LXVI  m    Voplao.  AunL  49L 
U  TmU.  Aim.  XI.  38.  37.    Jot.  8.  X.  »i    Flut.  I.nrun  so 
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riobiity  of  the  Pakdne  and  the  Aventine,  for  the  pnrpose  of  defloribm|  the  flat 
Ntweea  the  hiDs  and  the  river.    But  our  attention  is  first  claimed  bj  Uie 

dBCUS  MAXIMUS. 

We  have  ahead/  stated  that  the  hollow  between  the  Palatme  and  the  Aventme 
m  called  VallU  Murcia^  ^  or  Ad  Murciae^  or  Ad  Murcim,  names  derived 
bom  an  altar  of  the  goddess  Mureia^  who  is  represented  as  identioal  with  Venus. 
hk  Has  hoDow  the  &rcu8  Maximus  was  fonned,  the  oonstmction  and  arrange- 
■Mnt  of  which  we  shall  describe  more  particularly  hereafter.  Within  the  Circus 
via  the  sobtenanean  altar  of  Cansus^  the  god  of  secret  counsel,  which  was 
uncovered  onljr  during  the  celebration  of  the  games ; '  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinitj  of  the  Circus  were  temples— of  Sol ' — of  Mercurius  * — of  Ceres,  Liber 
and  Libera^  generally  called  simply  Aedes  Cereris  '-—of  Vemts  *— of  Flora  ' 
—of  Summanus  ^ — and  of  luveutas.  * 

FOBUM  BOABIUU. 

The  open  space  extending  fix>m  the  Circus  to  the  river  was  the  Forum  Boarium 
«r  cattle-market,  in  which  was  appropriately  placed  the  famous  bronze  ox, 
kongfat  fiom  Aegina.'^  Immediately  in  fiont  of  the  Circus  was  the  Ara 
Maama^  saored  to  Hercules,  said  to  have  been  reared  either  by  the  hero  himself, 
«hy  Evander,  in  honour  of  his  illustrious  guest,  ^^  and  adjoining  to  it  a  shrine 
di£cated  to  the  same  deity.  ^'  In  addition  to  this,  there  were  other  temples  of 
Bercales  in  this  neighbourhood,  especially  one  of  a  circular  form — Aedes  rotunda 
&v«Ztff,^  adjacent  to  which  was  a  d^pel  of  Pudicitia  Patricia,  ^^  In  the 
ionmi  Boarinm  were  also  temples  of  Fortuna  Virilis  ^'  and  of  Mater  Matuia,^* 
boch  of  great  antiquity ;  and  near  the  point  where  the  Cloaca  Maxima  opened 
apoD  the  river  was  the  phice  called  DoUoloy  so  named,  we  are  told,  because,  at 
tbe  period  when  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  certam  holy  objects  were  buried 
hn  in  earthen  jars,  (condita  in  doUoUs^  and  hence  it  was  considered  impious 
6r  any  one  to  spit  upon  the  spot.  ^'  Lastly,  the  Forum  Boarium  was  the  place 
where,  down  to  a  late  period,  human  sacrifices  were  occasionally  offered  up.  ^ 

AeivtaMlliim.  Ties*  lagaiiaa.  TIcss  Tnscna.  Tclabrnm. — ^Adjoining 
the  Forum  Boarium,  towards  the  Capitoline,  was  the  open  area  called  Aequi' 
nduuR,  the  two  great  thorough&res  called  the  Vicus  lugarius  and  the  Vicus 
Tutcu,  and  the  &trict  called  the  Velahrum, 

The  AequimeUum  lay  inmiediately  under  the  Capitoline.    The  origin  of  the 

1  Bar.  ad  Yin.  £d.  Yin.  63&    Varro  L.L.  V.  «  151    Lir.  L  83.    PUn.  H.N.  XV.  29. 
0n4  Cmia.  StiT  IL  404. 
IVifToKL.  VLS90.   Tadt  Ann.  XII.  81   Plat  Bom.  14.    Serr.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  VUL  63& 
tTMtt.  Ann.  XV.  74. 
iLh.ILSl.    Ovid.  Fast  V.  669. 

iTidt  Ann.  IL  4a    Vitrnv.  UI.  S.    FUn.  H.N.  XXXV.  12. 
iUT.X.31.  XXIX.S7. 
T  Tidt  Ann.  TL  49. 
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fteU. 
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niine  cannot  be  JetenniiicJ.  Tiie  Romam  Ihemidva  inugfnei]  that  it  iMifal 
the  lite  of  the  hoDM  of  Sp.  Helina,  nbicb  wa»  razed  to  tlie  groimd  B.C.  439.  ■ ' 

The  Vtcut  Ijtgarimi,  to  named  fiom  an  altar  of  Ivtio  Jaga '  or  matrinuwd 
JoDO,  ran  &oa  the  Porta  CarmerUalk  to  the  Foruni,  which  it  entered  u  tli 
StuilKa  lalia  and  Lacut  ServiUat. 

The  Viaa  Taxiu  was  named  from  the  ToaMni,  wbo,  mder  tbdr  kidv, 
CoeHiu  VibenDB,  at  fint  fbnned  a  settlement  on  the  Mona  Coeliui,  and  aftowadi 
established  themselvee  ia  the  plain  below.  *  It  nui  betweeo  the  Ca;Mto)iM  mi 
the  Palatine,  oomiecting  the  Fomm,  which  it  entered  bttwtoi  the  Biiilira  JnlJi 
and  the  temple  of  Castor,  with  tbe  Circos  Uaiimos.  * 

The  space  between  the  Victu  7\uctu  and  the  Fonmt  Boaritam  wm  dN 
Vdabrum,  which  Cho  Romans  derived  frran  Felutn,  beeanse  it  was  iiiigiinBj  i 
(wampy  I^e,  over  which  boats  sailed ; '  bat  hsTing  been  drained  b^  Uw  CImb 
Maxima  and  its  branches,  became  one  of  the  chief  mam  for  pmniunaaf  n*] 


I  Trto  L.L.  V.  I  I5r.    Ut.  tV.  IS.  X^l^lVIIL  la    Onu  pro  dim  M.    Vtf  Mmm.  1 
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*  Tnra  L.L  V.  1  M,    Tiball.  IL  >.  »    Orld  FM.  VL  Ml.    PnpcrllT.  !■.&    Ha 


mmdiij  line  belireen  the  Vekbrum  and  the  Forvm  Boarium 
narked  bj  two  monniDeDU  atill  extant,  tbe  one  teimed  Atciu 
•ecaoM  tbe  intcription  Kts  fonb  that  it  wm  erected  in  hononr  of 
Tax.  hii  empnm  Jnlia,  and  his  soni,  hj  tlia  ArqeoTAKII  £t 
BOAKti  Hinus  LOCI ;  *  the  otlier  a  maniTe  danble  arcliwBy  of 
0ominon]7  knonu  u  lanm  Quadrifroru.  Tbe  fonnec  it  Tcpre- 
ireueiling  pa^  the  lattei  ii  figored  above ;  and  it  will  be  at  ooce 
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ifen  that  (he  Tormer  is  a 
The  nhole  sUncturs  ia  co 
an  ancient  «i(!rifici3. 

foCwcEn  the  Janof  and  the  river  are  tiro  temples  in  good  presemdixK 
ancieot,  bat  neither  of  them,  in  their  present  et&t«,  belonging  to  an  epodi 
thin  the  second  or  third  oentoiy.  One  of  these  ii  circuLu',  and  heoi 
beea  uamed  Atdes  Vestae,  the  other  ia  rectangular,  sad  hu  been  Ki 
antiqiiitriang  Teraplum  Forlunae  Viriiii;  but  there  'a  cot  infficient  erioi 
Mlablish  the  accumcy  of  either  title.  The;  are  no<r  enplojed  aa  Ck 
chnrehes,  the  former  being  dedicated  to  S.  Sle/ano  delU  Caroixe  aad  S.I 
dd  Sole,  the  latter  to  S.  Maria  Eyaiaca.  The  fonner  ii  accnratclj  repn 
at  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  pagCi  the  latter  beloir. 


s  have  hitherto  emplojed  thie  name  to  dcrigtt 
tvhole  of  the  meadow  land  bounded  by  the  Tiber  oa  one  ude,  and  on  tb 
by  the  CoUii  Hortolonitn,  the  Qairina]  and  the  Cnpiloline ;  the  nortbg 
MUtbcra  extrcmitiea  being  marked  ly  the  poinla  ivhere  the  fint  and  the 
theK  hills  approach  within  a  short  distance  of  the  river.  But  the  C 
MoTliia,  Btrictly  speaking,  nas  that  portion  only  of  the  flat  ground  whi 
in  the  angle  fonnM  hy  the  bend  of  the  stream ;  the  larger  epnce  conlsJi 
addition  to  the  Campus  Martins  proper,  two  of  the  Augustan  regions,  the  i| 
sailed  the  Via  Lata,  and  the  ninth,  called  the  Circm  FlaminUa.  If 
confer  each  of  these  tliree  dirinions  separalelj ;  but  ive  miut  premise  tl 
InTettigationi  of  njodcro  topographers  hare  been  maoh  embairassed  I 
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tuatj  tiiat  the  ground  in  question  is  almost  entirely  covered  bj  the 
ted  mate  of  streets  which  form  the  modem  city,  wliile  the  seven  hills 
r  important  localities  <^  republican  Kome  are  to  a  great  extent  dear  and 
examination. 

&  MjBMmm — ^This  region  derived  its  name  from  a  broad  road  which  ran 
ight  lioe  finom  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Capitoline  to  the  point  where 
B  Hortnlomm  approached  most  nearly  to  the  river,  and  where  the  Porta 
3  of  the  Aurelian  wall  was  placed.  After  passing  this  point,  the  Via 
»me  the  Via  Flaminia^  the  great  highway  to  the  north.  The  Via  Lata 
presented  by  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  modem  city — the  Strada  del 
The  region  of  the  Yia  Lata  was  the  level  space  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
1  on  the  other  by  the  slopes  of  the  ColUs  Hortolomm,  and  of  the  QuirmaL 
is  space  we  must  look  for  the  Campus  Agrippae^  in  which  was  the 
r  Polae^  named  after  the  sister  of  Agrippa,  but  known  also  as  the 
r  Fi^psamd,'  and  as  the  Porticug  Europae^*  the  latter  name  being 
firom  the  subject  of  the  pictures  with  which  it  was  decorated.  The 
Agrippae  was  the  site  chosen  by  Aurelian  for  his  magnificent  Templum 
nd  in  this  or  some  other  portion  of  the  Via  Lata,  were  the  triumphal 
f  daodiiis  and  M.  Aurelius,  remains  of  which  existed  as  late  as  the 
{  die  mrtewith  century. 

ii'c—  VlMMtefaM.— The  sonthem  portion  of  the  meadow  between  the  Via 
1  the mer,  thatpart,  namdy,  which  was  nearest  to  the  Capitoline,  was 
■  die  Campiu  Flaminiua  or  Prata  Flaminia  ;*  and  here,  immediately 
le  An,  C  Flammius,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Thrasymene  lake, 
te  Cbrau  JREammtttf,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  ninth  Augustan 
BoiUBagswere  erected  in  this  quarter  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
i»  death  ci  Angustos,  a  vast  number  of  most  important  edifices  were 
itsed  together.  Immediately  outside  of  the  Servian  wall,  at  the  south- 
{!•  of  the  Gqntoline,  in  fiont  of  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  was  the  Forum 
n*  cr  vegetable  maiket,  in  and  around  which  were  several  temples-' 
l^fotta,  vowed  in  B.C.  433,  on  account  of  a  pestilence,  and  de(Uciuted 
L,  by  tiie  consul  G.  Julius  Mento,  being  the  only  temple  to  that  God  in 
lore  the  time  of  Augustus ' — that  of  Spes^  erected  by  M.  Atilius  Cala- 

tbe  first  Punic  war,  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  second  Punic  war,  rebuilt, 
stroyed  in  B.C.  31,  and  again  restored  by  Germanicus  ^ — that  of  luno 

(or  perhaps  luno  Matuta^)  vowed  by  C.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  in  the 
;ais8t  the  Insubres,  B.C.  197,  and  dedicated  B.C.  196  *~that  of  Pietas^ 
\y  IT.  Adlius  Glabrio  at  the  battie  of  Thermopylae,  B.C.  191,  and 
1  ten  years  afterwards  by  his  son;  reared  upon  the  spot  where,  ao- 
to  the  legend,  the  woman  had  dwelt  who  saved  her  imprisoned  father 
rvation  br  her  own  milk  ^® — and  that  of  Bellona^  in  which  the  Senate 
r  assembled  when  circumstances  rendered  it  necessaiy  for  them  to  meet 
the  pomoerium,  as,  for  example,  when  they  gave  audience  to  the 
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ainba«8adors  of  a  state  with  which  the  Roman  people  were  at  war,  a 
jj^eneral  who  had  not  laid  down  his  military  commands  ^  The  temple  of  i 
mentioned  above,  was  occasionally  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Behk 
temple  was  a  small  open  space  where  stood  the  Columna  Bellica^  from  w 
when  war  was  declared  against  an  enemy  beyond  the  sea,  the  Roman  I 
huried  a  spear  into  the  plot  of  ground  called  Ager  EostiaSy  which  repn 
the  country  of  tlie  foe.  ^  In  addition  to  the  above,  this  qnarter  oootain 
Aedes  Herculis  Musartim^  built  by  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  about  B.C.  184 
rebuilt  by  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  the  stepfather  of  Augustus,^  who  atlafll 
colonnade  called  Porticus  PhUippi* — the  temple  of  HerculeM  Ouii 
Diana  and  luno  Regina^  dedicated  by  M.  Aemilins  Lepidns  when  oenm 
179  ^ — oi  Fortuna  Equestris^  vowed  by  Q.  Fulvius-Flaccos,  in  a  batllti 
the  Celtiberi,  B.C.  180  ^^-^ of  Mars  *— of  Neptunus,  called  the  JMiiIni 
JJomitii^^— and  of  Castor  and  Pollux. " 

In  the  region  of  the  Circus  Flaminius,  also,  were  the  three  great  tlm 
Rome — 

1.  Theatrum  Pompeii^  built  by  Pompeius  Magnus  upon  his  reCom  Ih 
Mithridatio  war,  to  which  were  attached  a  spacious  colonnade,  the  i^ 
Pompeii,  ^^  where  the  spectators  might  find  refuge  from  a  sudden  stom, 
hall,  employed  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  Senate,  the  Curia  P&m} 
which  Julius  Caesar  was  murdered.  ^  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tliis  tl 
Pompeius,  who  had  previously  lived  in  the  Carinae,  built  a  residence  fo 
self  and  laid  out  gardens.  ^  Adjoining  the  theatre  was  a  colonnade,  b 
Augustus,  decorated  with  representations  of  fourteen  different  nations,  an^ 
called  Porticus  ad  NaHones,  *'  and  here,  too,  was  the  triumplial  arch  ere( 
Claudius  in  honour  of  Tiberius. 

2.  Theatrum  BaUdy  built  by  L.  Cornelius  Balbus.  ^* 

3.  Theatrum  Marcelli,  built  by  Augustus  in  honotur  of  his  nephew,  < 
the  Forum  Olitorium,  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Pietas,  noticed  above 
great  part  of  this  theatre  was  destroyed  by  a  conflagration  during  thi 
of  Titus ;  but  considerable  remains  of  the  semicircuUr  outer  wall  are  still 
in  the  Piazza  Moutanara,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  representation  on  tl 
page. 

Finally,  we  must  notice  in  this  region  the  Porticus  Octavia,  otherwise 
Porticus  Corinthia,  erected  by  Cn.  Octavius,  who  was  oonsnl  B.C.  1 
honour  of  his  naval  triumph  over  Perseus.  ^    Tliis  structure  must  be  a 
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MetellttB  Maoedonicns,  (ooosnl  B.C.  148,)  after  his  trrampli,  ai 
within  its  drcoit  temples  of  lupiter  Stator  and  of  luno,  ^  Tba  rem 
PorHctis  Octaviae^  as  they  now  exist,  fonning  one  side  of  the  Fia 
cheria,  the  modem  fish-maricet,  are  figiired  in  Sie  annexed  cot. 

m.  €«mp«»  BlartlMs,  (in  a  restncted  sense,) — ^To  the  north  o 
Flaminia,  and  occapying  the  space  formed  bj  the  angohir  bend  of 
was  the  Campus  Martins  proper,  freqaently  called  simpljr  Campus. 
to  the  narrative  of  livy,'  it  was  the  property  of  the  Tarquins,  (ager 
orum^)  and,  upon  their  expulsion,  was  confiscated,  and  then  consecral 
but  Dionysius  asserts'  that  it  had  been  previously  set  i^>art  to  tl 
sacrilegiously  appropriated  by  the  tyrant.  This  story  agrees  we 
statement  of  livy,  that  it  was  thought  impious  to  make  use  of  the 
was  growing  upon  it  at  the  time  when  the  Tarquins  were  driven  fort 
therefore— ^via  reUgiosum  erat  consumere — the  com  when  mped  n 
the  river,  and  formed  the  nudens  of  the  Insula  Jtberina, 

During  the  republic  the  Campus  Martius  was  employed  speeial 
puiposes.  (1.)  As  a  place  for  holding  the  constitutional  assenfblka, 
especially  the  Comitia  Centuriata^  and  also  for  oidinaiy  pobUc 
(condones,)  (2.)  For  gymnastic  and  warlike  sports.  For  aevw 
remained  almost  entirely  open,  and  although  subsequenfly  built  19011 
extent,  there  was  still  ample  space  left  for  exercise  imd  recraatic 
Comitia,  the  citizens,  when  their  votes  were  taken,  passed  into  endot 
Septa  or  Ovilia^^  which  were,  for  a  long  period,  tempcnraiy  wooda 
but  Julius  Cssar  formed  a  plan  for  constracting  marble  Septa,  wh 
be  surrounded  by  a  lofty  portioOf  with  spacioua  apartments,  the 
tending  to  neaiiy  a  mile  in  circumference.'  This  great  work,  whic 
commenced  by  the  dictator,  was  prosecuted  by  I^idus,  was  cod 
dedicated  by  Agrippa,  and  termed  Septa  luUa  or  Septa  Agrippi 
Agrippa,  also,  was  commenced  a  vast  edifice,  the  DirtbUorium^ 
finished  and  dedicated  by  Augustus  about  B.C.  8.  It  must  have 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Septa,  since  it  was  intended,  ai 
implies,  as  an  office  for  distributing  and  counting  the  balloting  ticke 
to  the  Septa  stood  the  ViUa  PubUca^  a  buildii^  employed  by  the  o 

numbering  the  people,  by  the  o 

holding  levees,  and  by  the  S 

receiving  foreign  ambaasadora. 

its  existence  as  earlv  as  B.C. 

was  rebuilt,  or  intended  to  be  n 

a  magnificent  scale  in  connecti' 

Septa  lulia.®  A  representation  c 

is  found  on  a  denarius  of  the  Gi 

In  the  Campus  Martins,  also,  Agrippa,  in  his  third  consulship,  B.C. 

a  magnificent  temple,  with  public  Thermae  attached,  dedicated  to  1 

Julius  Csesar,  and  all  the  other  deities  of  the  Julian  line,  and  heno 
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n.  >  Ihhongh  rrpeMtoSlj  dsoi^ed,  it  wm  iln»jt  oiKfiillj  repaired, 
■ta  abnott  mtira  at  tha  pnaent  daj,  aa  the  chiuch  of  S.  Maria  ad 
M.     Tba  belfiica,  howirw,  obued  at  tlie  two  eonen,  at  npraacnUd  in 


xeJ  cot,  are  modem  idditiona.  Lastly,  among  the  ^at  worka  niih 
^ppa  anbelliBhed  this  dlstriot,  ws  may  uotico  the  Potitionium,  other- 
id  Uie  BatOka  ffeptani  or  Porrtciu  Ar^onaufanim,  from  the  pictnret 
di  it  waa  omameutM.  *  The  fint  name  noold  lead  as  to  believe  that  it 
nple  of  Heptane ;  bat  we  have  no  dlatinct  iDformalion  regardinfc  it.  In 
km  the  Campus  opdi,  u  br  u  possible,  the  greater  Dumber  of  tlie 
I  whicA  we  have  enomenited,  were  grouped  toge^er  st  the  end  nearest 
i  Flamiiu*  and  the  north  side  of  tbe  Capitolinc  Hi>oce,  in  the  great 
k  took  place  in  this  qnarter  during  the  reign  of  lilns,  we  find  the 
'  braiding*  named  among  those  which  were  altogether  destrojed  or 

M — AnAoifN — Dinbilorium — Thmtrum  lialhi — Scena  Pompeii— 
Oetaviae,  COnracvta  iixiftsrs,)  nilh  the  libraiy;  and  the  temple 
line  Jore,  with  tbe  adjoming  ahrines.  * 

ij  aba  bnilding  of  great  magmCnde  in  the  Campna  Uartios,  belonging 
fr  empire,  was  ^e  ilauioietBa  Augutti,  the  shell  of  which  still  remains 
Portft  Flaminia,  and  is  employed  as  a  theatre.  *  A.  little  to  tbs  south 
lod  the  great  obelisk,  (now  on  the  Monte  Citorio,)  which  was  mtended 
tut  to  aerre  as  the  gigmtio  gnonom  of  a  dial  ;*  and  opp«wtr  '-  *''" 
1  the  banks  of  tbe  river,  wemnst  place  theWaiKiZiiior  pid>licd( 
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Some  vpnXt  hallowed  bj  ifvored  aasocmtion  were  scattered  up  wid  *iwi 
Among  tlieae  whs  tbc  Palm  Capreae  (or  Caprat,)  vrliere  Romahu  wu  bdiera 
t<i  hnve  vaniehcd  (him  the  siglit  of  men ' — the  Petronia  Aipia,  a  litUe  Mnu 
flowing  from  the  Cati  fans,  which  the  magiitratw  croascd  "  aospicalo  "  wIm 
ther  transacted  business  in  the  Campus  ' — Terentum  or  Tartntum,  ■  plant  M 
tliG  rirer  bonk,  near  the  northern  extrt'mi^  of  the  pl^,  where  was  ■  iabur 
tjmean  altar  to  Ga  and  Proseqiina,  imcoTered  onl;  on  the  celebration  of  tb 
Lndi  Siecalurea  ' — an  ^ra  Martis,*  and  perhaps  a  temple  to  the  ssincdfllj' 
—the  AeiUi  Larmn  PermarinSm,  vowed  by  L.  Aemilins  Regillus  in  the  nivA 
Gght  against  the  caplahiB  of  Anliochua  B,C.  190,  and  dediaat«l  by  M.  AnniUM 
Upidngwhen  censor,  B.C.  170' — and  a  temple  of /utuma,  buUt  by  Q.  Luialim 
Catnlns.' 

In  the  fiinrth  ooDsuIship  of  Cicsor,  (B.C.  4G,)  Slatilius  Taonu  crertcd  m  M 
Campus  the  fir«  itone  amphlibestre ;  but  the  site  is  altogrtber  onknown.  • 

Among  thoM  monamenti  of  the  emjura  whirJi  do  not  properly  fall  iritU 
our  present  work,  we  may  notice  one  which  is  still  entire,  the  Cobunna  A»tam- 
iiiana,  biult  in  imitation  of  the  Ca'umna  Traiana,  audrcprwendngiheTioMiM 
of  M.  Aurelius  over  the  Jdarcomonni.  It  must  not  be  ouofoimded  with  tbi 
mlumn  wised  in  memory  of  Antoniima  Pius,  which  was  a  plain  [.illir  of  irf 
(rranile  on  a  white  marble  pedestal.  The  hose  of  this  alone  remains,  and  bM 
hcta  rrimored  Irom  its  original  site  in  the  Campus  Uortius,  near  the  pillar  of  IL 
AnreliuB.  to  llie  papal  gaiden  in  the  Vatican. 

FinaJly,  the  modem  Piasra  Navona,  which  I'tes  abost  half-way  between  Al 
CorsD  and  the  western  extremity  of  the  angle  made  by  the  river,  is  soppoNiQ 
from  its  form,  to  have  been  built  upon  the  boondary  line  of  tui  uncieni  aiamt 
and  modem  antiquaries  have  imngined  that  the  DKme Naoona  Is  n  rurmptiooq 
Agtnalif.  Wearecjuitedestitntcof  sure  information  with  regard  lo  it;  InitthM 
ma  probably  8  etadiom  here  in  couuection  with  the  Thermae  AitiimlnMt^ 
which  stood  in  this  neighbourhood. 

■■■aiB  Tikeitaa. — -We  h»ve  alrmdy  stated  in  wlmt  n 
believed  thi»  island,  sometimes  colled  Inter  duos  ponies,  to  have  bem  Sb 
It  was  at  all  times  looked  upon  as  holy,  and  appropriated  to  sacred  i' 
The  first  temple  erei^ted  was  that  of  jEsculapius,  whose  stutoe  wu  b 
Kome  from  Epidaums  in  B.C.  291,  in  consequence  of  a  pealilenee  n 
afllicted  the  city '" — there  wa8  also  a  temple  of  lapiler,  dedicated  B.C<  19L 
of  Faunui,  dedicated  B.C.  196  "—of  Semo   Sanau,  otherwiw  odU^ 
Fldiia'^ — and  of  the  god  TAerinuii.  '*     In  the  middle  ages  thia  iili 
named  Insula  Xycoiinui,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Isota  di  f   " 
Inim  a  church  dt^ieated  to  that  saint. 
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■wiiemknB. — Althongli  the  Janiculam  was  not  incladed  within  the  limits  of 
ke  dtj,  jet,  nnoe  the  ridge,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  300  feet  above 
hft  sea,  aiid  267  above  the  Tiber,  would,  to  a  great  extent,  conunand  the  city, 
in  expediency,  and  indeed  the  necessity,  of  fortifying  it,  must  at  a  very  early 
period  have  been  forced  npon  the  attention  of  the  Romans.  Accordingly,  both 
Utwj  aad  DionysinB  agree  in  asserting  that,  in  the  time  of  Ancus,  a  military  fort 
*aa  establiahed  on  its  sommit,  a  double  wall  running  down  to  the  Tiber,  and  a 
jommniiication  being  secured  by  means  of  a  wooden  bridge. 

Opposite  lo  the  Forum  Boarium  a  considerable  space  extends  between  the 
Bver  and  the  steep  slope  of  the  hill ;  this  must  have  been  built  upon  to  a  con-. 
■derahSe  extent  before  the  end  of  the  republic,  since  it  formed  the  Regio 
Tramsiiberuuif  the  fourteenth  of  the  Augustan  divisions.  It  seems  to  have  been 
Mmhitfd  by  persons  of  the  humblest  grade,  among  whom  we  find  particular 
ntuiMje  to  taonen,  Jews,  and  fishermen.^  By  the  latter,  doubtless,  the 
ncaioru  Lmdi  were  here  celebrated.  We  hear  of  no  sacred  localities  except  a 
iBiple  f£Fon  F^rtuna^^  a  Luciu  FurinaCi*  and  the  Arae  Fontisy  near  which 
«•§  tha  mm  of  Numa.  * 

i  Befoad  the  Tiber,  bat  higher  i^  the  stream  than  the  Begio  Transtiberina, 
7mn  Iktt  3ikeia  /Volo,  bestowed  on  G.  Mucius  ^*  virtutis  causa  "  * — the  Maior 
JOodttOj  ananky  meadow,  io  called  firom  the  plant  with  which  it  abounded,  the 
JfiMT  Codeta  benw  in  the  Campos  Martins  *— the  Horti  Caesaris^  bequeathed 
Wjf  the  dictator  to  the  Roman  people ' — the  artificial  lake  (stagnum  navale)  in 
^irineh  Angostus  exhibited  his  mock  sea>fiffht  (naumachiei)  ^— and  the  Nemus 
CaenrunL,  named  from  Gaius  and  Lucius.  ^ 

n  YmMUmmmm,r~'Tht  Vatican  hill,  which  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  and  the 
of  the  Pope  have  rendered  the  most  remarkable  quarter  of  the  modem 
«Kf,  was  in  no  way  conneeted  with  andent  Rome  until  included  within  the  walls 
tf  Aoretian ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  built  upon  extensively  until  the  decline 
tf  the  empire,  the  insalubrity  of  the  air  being  notorious,  ^^  and  the  soil  not  remark- 
for  fertility. "  It  was  like  the  GoUis  Hortulorum,  chiefly  laid  out  in  gardens, 
which  the  most  remarkable  were  the  Horti  Agrippinae  and  the  Horti 
both  being  united  to  form  the  Horti  Neronis,'^  Hadrian  was 
in  the  gardens  of  Domitia  in  the  immense  mausoleum  constructed  by 
which  is  now  fortified,  and  forms  a  sort  of  citadel,  under  the  name  of 
CatUOo  di  S.  Angeio  ^ — a  view  of  which  is  on  next  page. 
Man  ooBdnding  our  sketch  of  Roman  topography,  we  must  say  a  few  word!) 

three  topics  intimately  connected  with  the  subject. 
1.  The  bridges  (pontes)  by  which  a  communication  was  established  with  the 
a^  bank  of  Oie  Tiber. 

1  r«M.  &▼.  FiaemUHi  Imdi,  p.  810.  338.    Orid.  Fast.  VL  237.     Jut.  8.  XIV.  202.    ICurtial.  L 

t  VifT*  L.L.  VI  f  17.    LIv.  X.  46.    Don»t.  ad  Terent  Phorm.  V.  vi.  1. 
SPIiit  C  Gneeh.  IT.    Anr.  Viet  de  ilris  ill.  6S. 
iWmn.  IL  7&    PhK.  Num.  S;t    Cle.  de  legg.  IL  n. 
IUf.il  IS.    Oloaye.  V.  S&. 

<PhL  dim.  •.▼.  Codata,  p.  ft9L    8iiet  Caee.  39.    Dion  CaM.  XLIIL  28. 
f  Oft  PblMppL  n.  4S.    SmI  Caea.  81.    Dion  Cass.  XLIV.  35.    Hor.  S.  L  ix.  IS. 
iXsaina.  Aneyv.    Stat  S\W.  IV.  it.  &.  which  seem  to  be  contradicted  by  Tacitns  (Ann 
.ta  ia)  viM  aaya.  *««U  Tibcrim." 
t||«Mfla.  An^.    Saet.  Ocut,  4A.  eompL  Tacit  Ann.  XIV.  1«.    Dion  Cass.  LXL  iiO 

Jinwit  mat  noa 

fl  Gta.  4«  Uf.  M?- ^  ^    MartiaL  VL  92.  X.  45. 

JiTMit  ASB.  XV.  99. 

liGtaplt^liaL  ABt  P.  3w     Spartiaa.  Ha4rian.  19.     DiM  Case.  LXIX.  U.     Procopi  &  O. 
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S.  The  great  biebwaj'B  (tone  publtcae  s.  mSUara)  wbioh  tHaoeh 
Rome  in  diffbieDt  ^reclioni. 
3.  Tlie  aqueducU  (oguaeducftu)  b;  whioh  tlie  cily  vrai  npplied  ? 

BEIDOEa. 

No  lat^  oonnected  witii  Soman  topograph}'  is  inrotred  in  greaU 
than  the namca aad  poutionaof  the  different  bridgn.  It  Meaueertaii 
that  not  mora  than  three  were  erected  before  the  end  of  the  republic. 

1.  P*B*  MkUdai. — By  far  the  moet  aodent  and  the  most  cell 
tbe  Fone  Sablidot,  Inult,  as  we  are  atanred,  bj  kaeaa  Martios  whet 
lithed  a  forUfied  poet  on  the  JanicduiD. '  It  was  formed,  u  the  na: 
oftimber;  and  both  in  the  original itnictnre,  and  in  those  bf  which 
time  to  time  replaced,  not  onlj  tbe  fiame-nork  bat  all  the  bolta,  br 
fkMeoingi  of  eveij  description,  were  made  of  wood  eidnsivelf .  I 
wai  adopted  and  maintained  in  consequence  of  oertain  eaperaEilJoDs  f 
even  thms  connected  with  the  ynA.  wu  invested  with  a  eaered  cfaai 
npun  and  reoewsU  were  alwajs  ezeonted  with  a  dne  attention  to 
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a,  and  the  rery  tenn  Panti/ex  wu  bdieved  t^  the  Eonuuia  to  hire 
red  froDi  the  duties  of  MiperiutendenM  impoied  npoD  the  highest  du* 
on  inch  oocasions.'  That  the  Fou  SabUoim  not  merely  retained  its 
■ppelUdon,  bat  wm  actu&lly  formed  of  wood  in  the  firat  centnrj  of  the 
proved  b/  the  trordi  of  Pliny ;  *  and  the  name  wai  still  current  in  the 
Intoninos  Pim.*  The  pMition  of  the  bridge  hu  given  iiM  to  mnch 
!j  \  but  irhen  we  remember  tlie  pnrpoae  for  whioh  it  wai,  in  the  first 
conatnicted,  we  can  Kaioel/  doiibt  that  it  ftbatted  upon  the  Fonua 
and  that  it  maM  have  croi»ed  the  river  not  hi  from  the  broken  archea 
m  aa  the  Pmle  Botto. 

B>  AaaaUlHB  ■,  p«m  titftM,  oommoioed  bj  the  oensors  H.  Fnlvina 
■nd  H.  Aeoiilina  Lepidui,  B.C.  179;  bat  not  oompleted  on^neari/ 
•  altafwafds,  in  theoeniorshipof  P.  SctpioAlncanwaiid  L.  Munmiiu, 
.*    It  connected  the  harlioiir  oi 


iioo  tt  an  eqneetriaa  staine, 
fdnthiMaiduBwith  the  legend 
XI  l^r.,  at  aeen  on  a  denarioa, 
a  cot  ii  aniMied,  may  perhaps  be  blended  Eo  commemorate  Ihig  work. 
t  not  bs  OTOiotAed  that,  before  the  oenaonhip  of  Aemilina  Lepidos, 
a  B.C.  194,  Iavj  speaks  of  two  bridges  as  already  exitting.*  It  baa 
a  oonjectnred  that,  while  the  Pons  Suolicina  was  kept  np  on  relij^cnu 
another  bridge,  made  of  stone,  had  been  erected  in  the  immediate 
0  accommodate  the  inoreaung  traffio,  and  that  the  aithes  now  called 
atlo  mart  the  site  of  the  second  ttractore.  This  supposition  will 
le  words  of  Ovid,  who  distinctly  spe^,  not  of  abridge,  bnt  of  bridges 
ram  Boarinm ;  *  and  coight  also  tturow  light  upon  an  obMnre  ezpresdon 
s,  when  he  mentions  the  Bms  SubUciut  in  coimeotioB  with  a  Pona 

>■■  FakrielBi.  4.  ?•■■  GuUa*. — A  Stone  bridge  connecting  the 
mlnia  with  the  InsnJa,  and  corresponding  to  the  modem  Ponte  Quattro 
»  bnih,  B.C.  62,'  hj  L.  Fabridna,  who  was  at  that  time,  ai  we  leam 
nsdiptian,  inspector  of  pnblio  highwaji,  (iterator  vtoruin,)  and  irom 

'idge  whioh  omnected  the  island  with  the  right  bank,  now  Ponte  S. 
leo,  ia  believed  to  be  the  Pont  Ceadia,  of  the  Kotitia  and  mediaeval 
The  inBcription,  still  legible,  designates  it  as  Potu  Qratiaittu,  from  a 
n  by  that  emperor. 

Notitia  we  are  uidebted  for  the  names  of  fbnr  other  bridges. 
■■  AallBB,  now  Pimfe  S.  Angela,  btult  bf  Hadrian'  to  coiuect  his 
m  with  Hm  Campos  Maitios. 

LLT.IM.    PlWLo. 

■M.  X«VL  IS.  (nini>  Tidt.  Bin.  L  aft    iMwa  d*  fli.  bHt. ». 
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6.  P*Ba  AanllB*. — Tliis  bridge  is  believed  lo  tisve  oci'upied  tkl  poutiM 
the  modeni  Portie  Sislo,  anii  to  have  let)  dircclly  lo  Ihe  l*OTia  Aurdia  mi 
Janiculam.     Id  the  middle  ngea  it  was  called  Pons  AntoniDiu. 

7.  P«i*  nuria*.  nov  Pontt  Molie,  high  op  ibe  river,  btjond  the  dm 
even  of  Aurcliui's  walii.  It  is  celebrated  in  iusloiy  as  the  scene  of  the  deeU 
victory  gained  bf  Coostanttne  the  Great  over  the  tmitper  MAxentius. 

8.  ■■•B*  Pi*bl. — The  position  of  this  bridge  is  nnknown. 

There  was  a  bridge  which  led  over  to  the  Vatican,  bnilt  belbre  the  Pt 
AuTeiitti,  and  this  tiaa  designated  KanetiineB  Pom  Neroitianua,  lomeliB] 
Potu  VaticanMs, 

With  the  exception  of  the  Poiu  SiAliciKu,  which  is  spoken  of  very  ofUn,  a 
the  Pont  Fatrrtcias,  whtcli  is  mentioned  once  hj  Horace  and  oni^  bj  Di 
Cuwian,  not  one  of  the  bridges  within  the  walls  is  named  in  any  chMk«l  antl 

The  cut  placed  bdow  reiire«euu  the  liitula,  with  ita  two  briJj^  iu  il: 
present  n  " 


Although  rofuli  connecting  Rome  wiili  the  numerous  ciii«<  of  Luium 
which,  in  nncicnt  tiine»,  it  wa«  on  all  sides  surrounded,  miut  have  eilaied  i 
the  very  foundation  of  the  city,  these  were,  in  all  probability,  mne  b 
employed  by  fool  tiavellers  and  cattle,  impassible  by  wheel  carriage*  or  ere 
beasts  of  burden  during  the  rainy  eeoson.  It  was  not  until  the  Rornam 
enga):ed  iu  comparatively  distant  wst^,  with  the  Samnitea  and  Italioie  Gn 
that  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  regular  and  secure  communication  with  ' 
armies  became  imperative;  and  aocordingly,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  on 
they  appeared  to  have  commenced,  upon  a  large  scale,  the  constraclion  of  I 
preat  military  roads  (riae  mililara)  which  have  proved  some  of  (he  : 
duiable  monummts  of  their  greatness.      Kailistinj;  (Vwn  Rome  m  a  cr 


g  on  all  sidM,  *o  u  to  keep  pm«  with  the  rapid  progress  ot  ilie 
MU,  Ibej  eTenCuallj  reaclied  lu  the  moat  remote  ciiremities  of  the 
t.  tfatowing  out  innuDicnible  luUidiury  bronclica,  wliiah  sarred  either  lu 
Bt  tiie  great  tmnk  lines,  ur  to  open  op  dutricta  ivhiah  would  otherwise 
Un  proved  iaa(ice»ible.  ftlilratones  (miUiaria)  were  erected  regularly  alonj; 
Ihcs  whole  course,  mai^m^  the  distance  from  the  gate  at  whioh  the/  iuueil 
metiupulU :  ftnd  whcu  llie  spoee  between  the  towns  and  villagei  wm 
■ml,  lesttug  place*  or  post-hooses  {inanmnut)  '  were  built  at  tnodenite 
*"f-'Tt.  where  traveUers  might  repose ;  and  under  the  empire  relays  of  hones 
rat  kqit  here  for  the  scrrice  of  tlie  pnUb  ouurierfl.  The  extraurdinary  dora- 
VSir  which  characterited  these  roads  is  proved  by  the  l^ct,  that  portions  of  tbem 
~  xiM  entire  both  in  Italy  and  other  countries,  and  are  still  avaihtble  Ibi 
■ry  pQiposa,  although  iliey  have  undcrgnnc  no  repair  for  tnany  ceniuriea, 
IftiriV"^'  phnuei  emplorcd  to  express  the  making  of  a  road  are  HWnert 
or  nuntre  vuim,  aiid  tiie  orijpn  of  the  latter  expression  will  be  diutiucllv 
Wood  when  we  Bxplsin  ilie  nsnire  of  the  operations  performed.'  Twc 
a  were  dug,  nuirking  ihs  litaila  of  the  rood  upou  each  side,  the  breadth 
>«7Hi|;  from  11  to  15  feet.  The  whuhi  of  the  loose  eanh  wtw  then  removed 
Imb  tha  eorfMe,  and  excavation  was  continued  unlU  the  rock  or  solid  subsoil 
■m  rearhcd.  or,  what  the  ground  was  evrjunpy,  piles  were  driven  lo  secure  ■ 
I.  Upon  the  unyielding  suriaee  thus  obtained  (gremiiiin)  were 
hil— 1.  A  sinilam  of  lar^  ilones  (_iliUuimti.)  2,  A  stratum;  nine  tachc* 
ilutk,  nf  imaller  stones  cemented  wilh  lime  (rudus.)  3.  A  stratiun,  fix  inuhe? 
UU,  of  still  Bnallet  stonas.  frig'nsnls  ot  brick,  pieces  of  broken  potKi?,  aod 
'  Uu  walolaU,  Ihb  eouna  alia  being  bound  lOHether  by  cement,  and  thg 
■adc  flat  and  laiooth.  i.  Lully,  on  (ho  lop  of  >ll  wer*  liid  large  Sat 
H  K  tJM  banlM  slono  which  couhl  be  prueured,  (*i/f.f,)  Irregular  in  ihapg, 

Ita  tiled  and  ailjiuled  u  (auh  other  Hitb  the  gnulcat  nicely,  so  as  to  present  ■ 
prially  munoth  wttrtten  without  k*im  ot  inUralloa.  Thia  mass  of  building,  tor  aa 
■Kb  il  mnti  In  rfflarded,  being  in  bet  a  strong  wall,  two  and  a-half  or  Ihrea  bet 
111  tlie  gnxuid,  was  iH^fatly  raised  in  the  centre  (o  as  lo  allow  the 
The  t'laborati!  proi'est  ju»i  dtscribed  was  employed  ibr  the  great 
'i'  cross-roads  and  those  on  which  the  traffic  waa  light  having 
'  <>iirsc  of  hu^  stones  or  the  italunien,  with  a  coalin|(  of  gnvd 
lli'net!  the  dlitinction  indicated  in  the  classical  ivriicrs  by  the 
■  'iif.re  iuiiglarea  sirmtre. 

i  -o.ription  01  tlie  Romiin  roads  and  the  coiine  which  they  followed, 
:]>  lo  a  work  upon  geographj,  we  may  here  notice  very  briefly  a 
':"  tii  .ill.  ii<<j-i  important; — 

1.  The  I'l'i  Apina,  the  Queen  of  roads  (Regina  Vxartm)  as  it  is  termed  by 
ftalina,  wax  romineticicd  by  Appiua  Clandius  CacRUs  when  censor,  B.C,  31U. 
tt  ianicd  Ih>m  the  Porta  Capena  and  ran  tlirongh  Aricia,  Tarracina,  Fundi,  and 
Ponniae  to  C-apDa.  ftom  wlioiioe  it  wm  subsequently  carried  across  the  peninsula, 
by  Btntvmtnm  arid  Tarentnm,  lo  Brundueiiun,  being  the  great  highway  fron 
Kmh  lo  Greece  and  the  Eulcro  provinces. 

S.  Tlie  I'id  Lalina,  issuing  also  front  the  Porta  Capetia,  ran  parallel  to  the 
<braMr,  but  farther  inland,  nitd  after  passing  Ihrunt'l'  Ferenlinum,  Aquinuui, 
CMDum,  *M  Tenafhun,  jobed  the  Via  Appia  at  Beaeventmu. 
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3.  The  Till  Praetiestina  s.  Gatnna,  issuing  from  Ilie  Porta 
Klraiglit  tbroogh  Giibii  to  Fraeneite,  und  llicu  juined  the  Yla  La^na. 

4.  5.  The  Via  CoUatina,  leading  to  Collatia,  and  the  Via  Ttburtina,  lei 
lo  Tihnr,  mu^t  have  both  branched  off  from  the  Porta  EaquiliiiB.     The  latter, 
rencbing  its  desiinatiou,  eent  aS  a  brancb,  the  Via  Sablacenii^,  lo  Sul ' 
wliile  tJiB  maia  line  was  ooatinued  iiortbwajd,  under  the  name  of  the  Vi 
and  psaaing  through  Corfiniuni,  eiCended  to  Adria  on  the  Upper  Sea. 

6.  7.  The  Via  Nomenlana  aud  the  Via  Solaria,  diverged  &oin  the  I 
CoUina;  theforroer,  after  passing  through  Nomeatam,  fell  into  the  latter,  wl 
pasdug  through  Fidenae,  nm  north  and  east  tlirough  the  Sabine  coontijt 
pasauig  Kenle  and  Asculum,  reached  the  Adriatic  at  Aucona. 

8.  The  Via  Flaminia,  which  proh^lj  leaned  from  the  Porta 
ran  noith,  through  Namia,  and  sending  out  numeroug  branches  to  Aw 
Arinunum,  and  otlicr  important  tonus  on  tliu  east  const,  formed  the  tntin  Gi 
oommnnicatioD  with  Hither  Gaul,  and  so  with  the  provinces  beyond  the  Al| 

9.  10.  The  Via  Cassia,  branching  off  from  the  Via  Flaminia,  aud  Ihj 
off  a  branch  called  the  Via  Claudia,  traversed  central  Etmria. 

11.  The  Via  Valeria  followed  the  line  of  the  coast  on  the  Lower  Sea, 
ward,  along  the  Etrurian  shore,  and  passmg  tbrongh  Geuua,  extended  W 
as  Fonun  Jidii  in  Gaul. 

12.  Laailj.  the  Via  Oiiicnat,  insuing  from  the  Porta  TrigcmiDa,  foilowcj 
oourso  of  the  Tiber,  on  the  letl  bank,  to  the  port  of  Oetia. 

AQCTEDOCTS. 

Among  aJI  the  trooderiiil  nndertaldngs  of  the  Romans,  none  present  > 
striking  evideace  of  their  enterprise,  energy,  and  skQl,  and  of  tbdr  indlAbrgai 
toil  and  expense  when  Buy  great  public  beuclit  was  to  be  gained,  than  the  <* 
aimmenecd  at  an  early  period  and  extended  tlirough  many  suoeeasive  ocntB 
in  order  to  provide  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  naler  for  all  parts  of  the  ml 
polia.  Copious  streams  vtcrc  conducled  aoja  great  distances,  in  des[dle  of 
obstadea  presented  by  monnlainB,  valleys,  and  lovr-lying  level  plains,  somMi 
rushing  along  m  vast  Eubterranean  tunnels,  at  other  times  aitpported  npoa  ki 
ranges  of  lofty  arches,  the  remains  of  which,  stretching  for  miles  in  all  direel'~ 
may  he  still  seen  spanning  tlis  waste  of  the  Campagna.  The  stupendons  ohal 
of  these  monuments  fully  justifies  the  admiration  expressed  by  the  ddar  El 
(H.N.  XXXVI.  15.) — Quod  ti  quit  dUigentias  aalimaverit  aquarum  abml 
tiant  in  publico,  balineis,  piscinis,  dotnOiia,  euripis,  kortia  tubarbaiat,  ti 
tpatlcjifC  odrenientia  exalructo*  arcui,  montea  pfr/otsoi,  rativaila  a 

faUbitur  nihil  mayis  mirandum  fuisse  in  toto  orbe  terranan.     . 

Aquaedwlus,  then,  were  artificial  channels  {catialet  itractiles)  foraied  of  U 
or  brick,  like  sewers  'm  uur  large  totrns,  and  wcra  arulied  over  in  order  to  k. 
the  water  cool  and  free  from  impurity,  {eaegut  stmclurae  conjbmicentir  ■ 
tninime  tot  aijua-m  tangat ;)  the  drculation  of  a  free  current  of  air  in  tlie  intelM 
being  secured  by  numerous  small  apertures  or  eyes  (Jumina)  in  tlio  aniicd 
oovering.     The  buttum  of  the  chanocl,  which  was  coated  with  a  sort  of  ccmc 
or  elucco,  descended  with  a  gradual  slope  or  fall  {libramentuTa—/astigium 
libraraenCti'ii  /asligiatam)  from  the  point  wlienco  the  water  was  derived  (n 
aqua  conciptCur)  ontil  it  reached  its  destination.    In  order  to  lay  du~  -'^    — 
of  a  efaannel  of  this  tuuure,  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  levelling  (at 
wueuential;  andVitruvins(Vin.  6,)givesnminuIeRcconntof thein 
bM  adapted  for  this  pnrnoae.     The  omouut  of  iiiU  nbicb  hi 
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ha  thao  six  indies  in  every  hundred  feet,  (solum  rivi  Ubramenta  haheat  fasti' 
data  M  IRMIC9  in  centenos  pedes  sempede;)  bat  the  andents  do  not  seem  to 
te  •dhend  strictly  to  any  role  upon  this  point,  althongh  the  long  circoitoos 
mepi  by  which  the  wat»  was  frequently  oonduoted,  proves  that  Hiey  were 
hiy  alive  to  the  importance  of  making  the  fall  moderate  and  equable.  When 
oreniMtanoes  permitted,  the  water,  in  its  covered  channel,  was  carried  along  the 
mAee  of  the  ground,  resting  on  a  base  of  masonry,  (substructionibus,)  when 
the  ineqnalitieB  of  the  surface  were  such  as  to  render  this  impossible,  it  ran 
nder  ground,  (sublerraneo  rtvo,)  when  hills  interposed,  it  flowed  through  them 
is  tonnels,  (specu  mersa — cumcuUs  per  montem  actis.,)  which  were  ventilated 
lij  ejres  or  air  holes  (hmUnd)  placed  at  intervals  of  240  feet.  If  the  tunnel 
(ipecitf)  was  driven  urough  soUd  rock,  then  the  rock  itself  served  as  the  channel, 
hk  if  throng  earth  or  sand,  it  was  lined  with  walls  and  arched  over  (jHirietes 
cm  camera  in  specu  struantur.)  When  valle}'S,  or  plains  below  the  level,  were 
to  be  Grossed,  the  channel  was  supported  on  arches  {opere  arcuato — arena- 
Ikmbas—fomicOfus  structis,)  When  the  stream  (rivus)  was  approaching  its 
desdottion,  or  at  some  other  convenient  point  in  its  course,  it  was,  in  many 
CMB,  allowed  to  enter  large  open  ponds,  (contentae  piscinae^)  where  it  reposed, 
IB  it  wfre,  (^luut  respirante  rivorum  cursu^)  and  deposited  the  mud  and  other 
knporities  by  which  it  was  contaminated.  Hence,  these  receptacles  (conceptelae) 
VCR  termed  piscinae  Umariae,  Issuing  from  this  piscina,  the  stream  continued 
ill  eooTBe  as  before,  in  a  covered  channel,  and  on  reaching  the  highest  level  in 
dial  part  of  the  ci^  to  which  it  was  conducted,  it  was  received  into  a  great 
iwrroir,  called  castellum  or  dividiculum^  from  which  it  was  drawn  off  through 
fipes  of  lead  (fistulae  plumbeae)  or  of  earthen  ware  (tuU  fictUes)  into  a 
nnber  of  smaller  castella  in  different  districts,  from  which  it  was  again  drawn 
4[{€Ft)gahatur)  to  supply  cisterns  of  private  houses,  (castella  privata  s.  do- 
mtikiLt)  the  open  tanks  or  basins  in  the  streets,  (lacus,)  the  spouting  fountains, 
(nBenteSy)  and  public,  and  private  establishments  of  every  description. 

Onr  chief  information  on  the  aqueducts  which  supplied  Rome  is  derived  from 
Ae  treatise  />e  Aquaeductibus  Urbis  Romae  Lxbri  II.,  composed  by  Frontinus, 
fbo  held  the  office  of  Curator  Aquarum  under  Nerva,  A.D.  97 ;  and  a  few 
ad£tioiial  particulars  may  be  gleaned  from  Pliny  ^  and  Vitruvius. '  Of  modem 
treatises,  the  most  complete  is  that  of  Fabretti  De  Aquis  et  Aquaeductibus 
VtUris  Romae,  which  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Thesaurus  of 
ftaerius ;  and  many  curious  and  accurate  details  have  been  collected  in  the 
Iwhreibang  der  Stadt  Bom,  by  Platner  and  Bunsen. 

Taking  Fiontinus  as  our  guide,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the 
■le  aqueducts  which  existod  when  he  wrote,  noticing  them  iu  clironological 
cder. 

Hie  necessity  of  obtaining  a  better  supply  of  water  for  the  city  than  could  be 
ineored  from  the  Tiber  or  from  wells,  seems  to  have  been  first  strongly  felt  about 
Ae  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  accordingly  the — 

1.  A«Hi  Appte,  was  introduced  (jperducta  est)  by  Appius  Claudius  Caecns, 
»ka  censor,  B.C.  812.  It  was  derived  (concepta  est)  firom  a  point  about 
tkne4biirth8  of  a  mfle  to  the  left  of  the  Via  Praenestina,  between  the  seventh 
■d  eighth  milestone  torn  Rome.  The  length  of  the  artificial  channel,  (ductus^) 
tMA  eoded  al  the  SdUnae  near  the  Porta  Trigeminal  was  a  little  more  than 
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eleven  (Roman)  milM,  the  whole  being  under  groanJ,  with  the  exception  of  It 
yaria  at  the  temuoation,  beCnaen  the  Porta  Captna  and  the  Cttum  PiMieki 

i.  Aula  Tens. — The  Scheme  Ibr  iDlroduoiag  this  Ruppl;  from  the  ri 
vae  funned  hj  M'.  CuriiiB  Dentatus,  who  wan  wdbot  along  with  L. 
Cnnor,  B.C.  272 ;  and  it  was  propased  to  defray  the  oo«t  frnn  the  spoQ* 
in  the  war  with  F<rn-bm.  The  nndertaking  was  not  broagbt  to  ■  concidi 
nutii  B.C.  2&4 ;  two  oommiuionen  having  been  appointed  apeoinllj  bj-  i 
Senate.  The  works  oommenood  berond  Tibur,  and  the  total  length  n  I 
aitilicial  channel  was  aboat  tbrlT-ruur  miles,  entirely  under  gToimd,  widi  i 
eicefition  of  thrce-roiulhg  of  a  mile  on  Bubatructiona.  It  entered  llui  citjr  d 
tlie  Jr^rla  Elquilina. 

S.  A^BK  oiHrcla.  introdaced  bj  Q.  Marcini  Bei,  when  praetor,  B.C>  11 
in  accordanoa  with  a  resolution  of  th«  Senate  (PUn.  H.N.  XXXL  3.)  " 
Cflinmeneed  at  a  point  three  milea  to  the  right  of  the  Ihutj-third  nil 
the  Via  Valeria ;  and  the  MinJ  length  of  the  dianuel  waa  upward*  of 
one  mitec,  of  wUch  about  half  a-mile  was  on  Enbatrcctions,  nearly  mv«o  _ 
{according  to  Fliuy,  nine  miles)  on  nrcbes,  and  the  remainder  mtitr  groqnd.| 
entered  the  cily  near  the  Porta  Esqnilinu  at  w  high  a  level  that  it  ^ve  ■ 
to  the  summit  of  the  Capitolme.  Augustus,  or  rather  Agrippa,  fonnedai 
with  another  spring  nearly  a  mile  more  distant,  and  this  branch  aqn 
named  Agua  Augmla.  The  Aqiia  JUarda  was  held  to  be  the  pureat,  the  i 
and  mon  wbulcsHnne  water  in  fiouc,  and  ai  such  its  praises  are  oelefanHdl 
Pliny  (H.N.  XXXVI.  15) — Ciarimnm  aqaarum  omnium  in  (o/o  orbe, 
talubntalisgim  palMi  praeeouio  Urbii,  iloTcia  est;  and  so  prood  waa 
Harciaoftheirixinneetioa  with  this  work,  that  a  denarius  of  Q.  Marciainii 
presents  upon  one  side  a  bei  ' 
Martius,  from  whom  the  cl 

ilesoeut,  and  on  the  other  ai   _  ^. . 

sCatno  standing  on  the  arche*  of''^ 

fTCji'  '^  ' ;  ^^^lJSI^^^     squednd,  with  tho  lettera  AQTAl 
tJrV'     .•/■^^^^E^^Sy     represented  in  the  annexed  cat 
~  -•/       '   •  "■   "  AquaMarcianipplied  130ca«riU,S 

tanks,  (tactu^  and  105  spouting  tt 
tnins  (jaiientu.) 

4.  Ikttmn  Tepala.  lotrodnced  br  tho  censors  Cn.  Seniliua  Caepio  ai 

Longinus,  B.C.  126,  from  a  point  two  miles  to  the  rig^t  of  the  elevi       . 

Blone  on  the  \'ia  Lalina.  Pliny,  indeed,  (H.N.  X£(V1.  IS.)  ipaiki  efd 
Aqaa  T^pnla  as  conEJderably  older  than  the  Aqna  Morcia ;  bat  the  fturi>oriy|| 
Frontbns  upon  such  a  point  is  superior. 

5.  A41H  inllB,  introdneed  by  Agnppa,  when  nedile,  B.C.  83,  from 
lo  the  ri^ht  of  the  twelfth  tnileelone,  on  the  l^ia  Latina.     Tbc  wliole  \\ 
this  aqueduct  was  alwut  fifteen  anda-halfimles.  One  mile  anda-halfon  mw 
tious,aix  anda-holf  on  arches,  the  remainder  under  ground.     The  Aqua  H 
ihe  Aqua  Tepdla,  and  the  Aquit  IiJIb,  after  issuing  from  their  respective  pi* 
Umariae,  alKmt  six  and  a-half  miles  from  Kome,  entered  the  city  upon  U 
arches,  each,  however,  inaseparate  channel,  IheAqaa  Ivlia  being  nppemi 
Aipia  Tiipula  in  tho  middle,  and  tho  Ai[ua  Miircia  lowest;  and  traoea  of  tl 

lliree  channels  were  recently  quite  visible  at  the  modem  Porta  Ma^itn,  d 

J'uria  PraenaCijia  of  the  Aurclian  oircnil. 

0.  A«Bs  TItcw,  introduced  by  Agrippn,  B.C.   19,   fnr  tho  supply  tf  Jj 
Thermae,  fivtn  a  swamp/  Iraot  (po/iutribiu  lixi>)  eight  miles  n       ^ 
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|«dM  rid  CaUfitlna.    The  whole  length  of  ihe  aq^ieduni  was  about  faurteeii 
~  L    It  entered  Kome  on  Ihe  side  of  the  Pmcian  hill,  and  was  conveved  upuu 

■  {Mo  the  Campiu  Honins.     Ii  ig  siill  available  lo  a  certain  extent,  and, 

■  the  name  uf  the  Aqua  Virffine,  supplies  the  bcantinil  and  well  knowu 
a  A  TVrm'  sod  manj  other  fountains  of  the  modem  city. 

1  AMauu  ■•  Abb"**^  on  the  light  bank  of  the  Tiber,  introdai^ed 

R,  from  tbeXunu  Alsiellnus,  six  and  a-half  miles  to  tlieright  of  ilie 

I  on  the  Via  Claudia.     The  whole  length  waa  twenly-tno 

e  tsrmitution  being  nndcr  the  JaniRnlum ;  bnt  the  mater  was  eo  bad 

■  ued  fer  gardens  only,  and  fnr  filling  the  artifical  hikes  in  nUch 

at  iraro  exhibited.     The  works  .are  still  partially  in  repair,  and  ufTord 

|l  ta  the  inhabitants  of  the  Traatevere,  onderthe  name  of  tlie.4^a  Pao(a. 

■■  OmmMm,  introdnoed  bj  Calignhi  and  his  incccssor,  A.D.  38-53, 

e  Tcry  pure  and  abniiilant  ipringa,  named  Caenilevs,  Curtiui,  anil 

r,  s  Utile  to  Ihe  left  of  the  thirty-eighth  milestone  on  the  Via  Sublit 

f  Tlw  whole  length  was  npwarda  of  forty-aix  miles,  of  which  thirty-eis 

a  spmaid.  and  nine  nod  a-hnlf  upon  arches.     This  wnter  was  considend 

ledlenw  to  the  J/urcia ;  and  many  antiquarians  bcUere  that  the  Aqaa 

vhi<A  aapptie*  numerous  foontiuna  in  tbe  modem  city,  is  port  of  th; 

t,  eammeured,  at  the  lame  lime  with  the  la«t  mentioned,  by 
1)  >sd  eomplet«d  by  Clandins,  The  vat«r  was  taken  off  from  the  Anio 
'  r  ez^vine)  at  a  point  near  tho  forty-second  milestone  on  the  Via 
{• ;  and  the  total  length  was  fifty-eight  and  a-holf  miles,  of  wblcli 
'er  gmniid.  Aa  it  approached  Ihe  eity,  it  was  carried  upon 
>f  six  miles.  FronUnue  calls  this  the  largest  of  all  tlie  aijne- 
,h  be  had  before  eet  down  thcAqnaMarciaatupwariUofaiity-onu 
a  it  nroat  be  evident  to  the  most  cuisoiy  reader  that  the  number*  in 
ti  of  bi«  treottae  are  in  confusion. 
mAqmi  Clavdia  and  the  Anio  Novug,  nCter  iesning  from  their  piKinae 
-"t,  entered  tho  city  npon  the  eame  arches,  the  latter  being-  nppennosl ; 
lainc  of  the  work*  may  still  b«  traced  near  the  modem  Porta  Ala/igiarr, 
hi  Porta  Praeneitina  of  the  Anreliau  circuit.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the."!! 
n  were  the  grandtat  and  most  ooatly  worke  of  their  dnss.  Three 
d  miOlocie  nf  MSterccs  (fer  miltieii)  were,  according  to  Pliny,  expendtil 
■  Ik  fetiocr ;  and  aome  of  the  arches  over  which  the  ktier  pasiod  weru  Ui'j 

I   btk  of  tbe  Mreams  brought  by  these  nioe  aipieducts  entered  tbe  eity  at  a 

'ttviBl  hnl  Btun  the  reet,  {aquae  omna  divtrta  in  Urban  libra  proveniuni,) 

■illklUhiwiiignrder,  beginning  with  the  lugliest: — l.AnidNoma. — 2.  Cbiudia. 

|L  /iIm. — I.  Ttpiila. — 5.  ilarcia. — 6.  Anio  Veiiu.—7.  Virgo — 8.  Appia. 

•4.  AUetina.     Of  these,  tbe  first  six  had  pindnae  limariac,  all  about  six 

rik-btlTliiilea  from  Kome,  in  the  direction  of  the  Via  Latina.     The  last  llu'eu 

li  mma.     The  Anio  Novas  hail  two,  the  second  being  near  the  point  where 

ltt(  ntifieial  elkaonel  branched  off  from  the  rirer;  bnt,  notwithetiuidin^  this 

yulliiii.  it*  water  was  always  tnrbid  when  the  parent  stream  was  in  flood. 

Tht /Inw  Voixu  and  the  dauijia  were  so  elevated  thatthe;  afforded  agnpply 

f  lilbibigtieat  parti  of  tlieraty.     On  the  other  hand,  it  will  he  observed  that  the 

I  bo  oUmL,  the  Appia  and  the  j4nto  Velia,  were  brought  in  at  a  low  level,  and 

'  fie  wtnk*  «««  almoet  entirely  under  ffround.     This,  as  Frontinus  suggest",  W!is 

Jrolnblr  Itie  reault  of  design ;  for  at  Ihe  period  when  ihuj  were  tunn«iX  xVte 
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Bomans  were  still  engaged  in  war  with  neighbonrinff  trtbei,  and  hac 
structures  been  exposed  to  view,  thej  might  have  been  destrojed  bj  an  in 
army. 

In  addition  to  the  nine  aqueducts  which  existed  when  Frondnna  wrote,  i 
of  an  Aqua  Traianoy  an  Aqua  AUxandrina^  the  work  of  Alexander  S 
and  one  or  two  others  of  less  importance ;  but  wo  cannot  ascertain  with  pi 
the  names  of  the  whole  fourteen,  which  were  still  in  use  when  Frooopins  floi 
(see  B.  G.  L  19.)  i.e.  A.D.  650. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  the  whole 
works  by  which  supplies  of  water  were  brought  into  the  city,  were  compn 
under  the  general  term  AquaeductuSy  or  simply,  Ductus.  The  water  its 
distinguished,  in  each  case,  either  by  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom 
introduced,  as  Aqua  Appia^  Aqua  marcia^  &o.,  or  by  the  name  of  the 
from  whence  it  was  derived,  as  AqtJ  Alsietina^  Anio  VettUy  &c,  or, 
from  some  legend  connected  with  its  history,  as  Aqua  Virgo.  Again 
terms  are  employed  to  denote,  not  only  the  water  conveyed,  but  also  the  a^ 
by  which  it  was  conveyed,  so  that  Aqua  Marcia  may  mean  either  the  I 
Aqueduct,  or  the  water  conveyed  by  the  Marcian  Aqueduct,  and  so  for  all  tl 

It  may  perhaps  excite  surprise  that  the  Bomans  should  have  expended 
vast  amount  of  toil  and  money  upon  the  construction  of  aqueducts,  al 
acquainted  with  the  hydrostatical  law,  according  to  which,  water,  when  co 
in  close  pipes,  will  rise  to  the  level  of  the  fountain  or  reservoir  from  wh 
pipe  proceeds.  Pliny  correctly  enunciates  this  proposition  when  he  statei 
XXXI.  6.) — Suhit  altitudinem  exortus  sui — and  the  distributions  fit)m  tli 
CasteUa  to  the  different  parts  of  the  city  were  actually  effected  upon  this  pr 
This  is  clearly  proved  by  the  manner  in  which  the  authorities  already 
express  themselves  when  describing  the  tubes  of  lead  and  earthenware, 
words  of  Frontinus,  who  tells  us  that  the  Aqua  Claudia  and  the  Anio 
were  introduced  at  so  high  a  level  as  to  afford  a  supply  to  the  tops  of  the  i 
hills,  by  the  existence  of  numerous  Salientes  or  spouting  fountaina — and 
line  in  Horace  (Epp.  I.  x.  20.) 

Porior  in  vicis  aqua  tendit  rumpero  plumbum. 

"We  have  no  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  any  attempt  waa  ever  r 
aT)ply  the  principle  upon  a  great  scale :  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  exp 
of  modem  engineers  goes  to  prove  that  it  cannot  be  employed  with  ad% 
when  a  large  body  of  water  is  to  be  brought  from  a  considerable  distance 

Cloaca  MaviiM. — But  even  the  aqueducts  of  Caligula  and  Gland 
inferior  in  solid  grandeur  to  the  huge  vaulted  drains  constructed,  accon 
tradition,  either  by  the  elder  Tarquin  or  by  Superbus,  for  the  purpose  of  d 
off  the  water  from  the  swamps,  which,  in  the  earliest  ages,  spread  over  thi 
of  the  low  grounds  lying  around  the  bases  of  the  seven  hills.  The  main 
known  as  the  Cloaca  Maxima^  may  still  be  seen  in  part  entire,  ai 
conveys  water  into  the  Tiber.  It  consists  of  three  ooncentno  vaults  or  semi( 
arches,  the  breadth  of  the  innermost  being  about  thirteen  and  a-half  fee 
are  formed  of  the  volcanic  stone  called  peperino,  the  blocks  being  five  anc 
feet  long  and  three  feet  thick,  fitted  together  with  the  greatest  aocnracy,  i 
cement.  The  skill  as  well  as  labour  with  which  this  colossal  &bric  was  e: 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  it  has  undergone  no  change,  and  exhibits  no  i 
dilapidation  or  decay,  although  more  than  2000  years  have  passed  a^vs 
it  waa  oomnlfttML 
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D  tha  dinetion  of  the  Subura,  tribotarr  to  tbs 
■«iiiM,  an  lonnea  vftm  the  same  gigantic  scale,  ir«  diiaOTered  about 
IdboftbeladceutniT,  nxlj  feet  below  Uie  present  roriace.  ItiarappDied 
to  wdA  of  a  Kmewhat  lat«r  period,  the  itooe  emplojal  being  a  kind  of 
at,  caUed  trartrtmo,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  b«en  tued  for 
I  poipoBes  until  afUr  the  regal  period.* 
noly  work*  of  tlie  regal  epoch  ._.., 

h  diAinct  tncea  itill  remain,  are 
iDiaiiiun  <p.  28,)  the  Goaca, 
t  retainiiigirall  along  the  bank 
nv,  and  a  few  fiagmenta  of  the 
'  Strriiu.  We  have  alreadj 
lepteaeatatioii  of  the  flnt,  and 
ioin  a  cat,  sttowing  the  moath 
QiMca  aa  it  now  appean,  and 
,  taken  from  Sir  William  Gell'a 


ta  Ht  bruaha,  h*  Mltbnhr-i  Ssmu  Bittarj,  TcJ,  I. 


CHAPTER  II. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE,  AND  THEIR  POU 
AND  SOCUL  ORGANIZATION,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TMB 


Vh«  Romans  a  mixed  People. — ^Thore  is  no  point  connected  wi 
^rly  history  of  Rome  more  certain  than  that  the  original  inhabituti ' 
mixed  people,  formed  bj  the  combination  of  three  distinct  races — Laiai^ 
and  Etrusci.  While  tradition  ascribed  the  actual  foundation  of  the  d 
colony  of  Latins  from  Alba  Longa,  under  Romulus,  their  speedy  unioB 
body  of  Sabines,  under  Titus  Tatius,  was  universally  acknowledged.  Tk 
unanimity  does  not  prevail  regarding  the  introduction  of  Etmscaos,  wi 
cording  to  one  account,  did  not  fonu  a  component  part  of  the  populatk 
the  migration  of  the  fourth  king,  the  elder  Tarquinius,  while  others  mail 
that  a  settlement  of  Etruscans,  upon  the  Coelian  hill,  lent  their  aid  to  R 
in  his  contest  with  Tatius  and  the  Sabines.  Without  pretending  to  unn 
confused  web  of  ancient  legends,  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  tripli 
niu;*t  have  taken  place  before  the  fonnation  of  the  constitution  usually  a 
to  Romulus,  since  the  divisions  recognised  by  that  constitution  bear  a  ( 
reference  to  the  three  elements.  The  words  of  Florus  (III.  18.)  express  1 
clearly  and  accurately — Quippe  quum  populus  Romanus  EtnucoSy  L 
Sahinoftque  miscuerit  et  unum  ex  omnibus  sanguinem  ducatf  corpus  j 
memhris  et  ex  omnibus  unus  est. 

Papains  Romanns.  Qnirit«>s. — ^The  appellation  of  the  united  peoj 
Populus  Romanus  Quirites,  or  Populits  Romanus  Quiritium^^  althoogii 
no  great  formality  was  aimed  at,  the  separate  designations,  Populus  lU 
and  Quirites,  were  used  indifferently  to  comprehend  the  whole.  The  a 
tlie  latter  term  must  be  regarded  as  still  involved  in  doubt.  The  andenti 
selves  proposed  two  derivations,  both  of  which  pointed  to  the  Sabina 
regarding  the  word  as  another  form  of  CureteSy  ie.  inhabitants  of  the  Sibil 
of  Curcs,^  others  connecting  it  with  Quirts,  which,  in  the  Sabine  dialects 
a  spear.  The  second  etymology  might  have  been  considered  as  satisfiKto 
we  might  have  regarded  Quirites  as  e<iuivalent  to  warriors^  had  it  not  be 
Qnirites  is  used  emphatically  to  denote  Romans  in  the  full  enjoyment  < 


1  The  tipecuUtiont  of  modem  •eholarB  npon  the  earW  hlittoiT  and  ifradiial 

of  the  Roman  constitution,  will  be  found  fully  expounded  in  the  following  woriia:— M 
History  of  Rome.— Nikrohr.  Lectures  upon  Roman  History,  oontainlnir  ths  cnbl 
the  first  mentioned  work  In  a  more  popular  form.— Arnold,  History  of  Boiim;«-G< 
Oeechichte  der  Romlschen  htaatSTeriassunfc — Rvbino,  Untersuchnnffsn  Qbcr  B 
Verfassung  und  Geschichte.— Hdschkb,  Die  Verfassung  des  Kfiniga  SerTloa  Tnlhn. 
MAN.  fidmtscbe  GrandTerfassnng.*— Waohimutb.  Die  iltsre  Gesohlchts  diss  Bfi 
Staatea— Walthkr,  Geachichte  des  Rtfmlsehen  Rechta. 
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t  ••  prftcfful  diimu:  and  hence  Cinaai  ii  end.  to  liaro  recalled  Lit 
I!  Mildias  to  their  datj  bv  abruptly  tultlreesing  ihetD  m  Quiriles 
ftl  iftlita.'  We  cannot  foil  to  connect  Qiiirilav/iih  Qairilu,  an  epitliot 
^  and  witli  Quirinua,  one  of  tlie  titles  or  the  god  Jsnus,  and  tbe  name 
I  EtuioDliu  wu  worshipped  ni  a  bero-god,  nor  to  remark  the  verb 
irbkh  denoufl  the  Mjlenin  appeal  for  a^iatauce  msdn  bj  one  citizen 
'u  the  huor  of  danger — Qairilart  dicilur  u  qui  Quiritiam  Jidem 
iaral.* 

Trtbca. — The  united  people  was  divided  into  tiiree  tribce,  (fnlnu,) 
..  )  Kifi«et!velr  the  names — I.  liamtiei  s.  Ramnmsu.  2,  Tiliat. 
p  a.  Taliauei.  3.  Lucera  s.  Lttcerenna.  The  nunc  of  the  lint, 
■  to  the  bcUef  of  the  later  Romans,  wa»  taken  from  Romulia^  tliat  of  Iho 
m  Tatitu,  and  that  of  the  third  was  connecied  with  the  Etmsoia  word 
^gtafjiag  lord  or  pHncf.'  At  the  head  of  each  tribe  was  a  captain, 
itsMB,  and  the  membcts  of  tim  Mine  tribe  were  termtJ,  in  rdbrviice  to 
wTnbiau.* 

h  tribe  waa  lubdiTidcd  into  ten  sections,  called  Curiae,  each 
d  bjr «  name.  *  lo  that  in  all  there  were  ibirtjr  Cnriao.     The  ineniber« 
■Cttti*  wne  called,  in  rereicnce  to  each  other,  Curiala;*  eaeh  had  its 
"     "  I  pUM  of  awembly,  called  Curia — ita  own  priest,  called 

k/lagM*  CuriaiU,^  who  presided  at  the  solcmnitiefl  (mcrn)  jiccn)ii>r  (n 
'   lod  ool  of  the  Ihirtj  Curicnca  one  waa  aelwted  who  presided  over  llm 

X  the  title  of  Curia  Maiiiaof. " 
1!^,  if  wfl  can  tmat  Dionynot,  each  Curia  was  lubdividcd  into  ten  decades 
'  t,  Mch  Decuria  baring  its  petty  oiticer,  termed  Decurio, ' 
_  ^ — j^^  organiaaiJon  described  nbare  was  entirely  polilieal ; 

icial  diviiioDB  of  a  very  important  eharactcr.     The  Tribes 
N  wwt  made  np  of  clans  or  houses,  each  of  which  was  termed  n  Gtni; 
Dndt  eompaaiDg  each  Gens  being  tenned,  in  reference  to  each  other, 
Eadi  Gens  was  made  np  of  a  certain  number  of  branches  or  lamilies, 
I*  termed  a  Familia,  and  each  Fanulia  was  composed  of  indl- 
Them  can  be   no  reawiutbEe   doubt,   notwitlutanding  the 
■  «f  NiebtdiT  to  the  contrary,  that  not  only  all  the  indivktual  members 
m  Gunily,  bnt  likewise  ail  the  families  of  ihe  same  gens,  refi^-red  their 
aaoesMr,  and  hence  all  Gtnlilei  were  regarded  as  connected 
«  Rfflotely. 

•vnh  C«B»BHem.  AcnanvB,  &C.  GtnlUet  all  bore  a 
(,  wbicb  indicated  the  Geae  to  nbich  they  belonged ;  to  this  was 
d  nwne,  to  designate  the  buily,  and  a  third  name  was  prefixed  to 
n  U  distingttish  tiie  individnal  member  of  the  family.  According 
jtnwsrt.  the  nanie  which  marked  the  individuul,  answering,  in  some 
»  ear  Chtinian  name,  stood  first,  and  was  termed  Pratnurant ;  the 
d  tlie  Gens  stood  second,  and  wns  lenned  Nomi-n ;  the  name 
d  the  Familia  stood  thin],  and  was  Icraicd  Cvgiiomeii. 
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Thus,  in  the  fbll  designation  PuhUus  Cornelius  Scipio,  PubUuf  i 
nomen,  myrlring  the  indiyidaal ;  Cornelius  is  the  Nomen,  and  ma 
belonged  to  the  Gens  ComeUa ;  Scihio^  is  the  Cognomen,  and  ma 
belonged  to  that  family  or  branch  of  the  Gens  Cornelia  called  Scyno, 

Occasionally  a  Famflia  became  veiy  numerons,  and  sent  out  man; 
forming,  aa  it  were,  nib-&milie8 ;  and  in  snch  cases  it  became  nocoBsa 
to  prevent  oonfnnon,  to  add  a  second  cognomen.  Thns,  we  find  snch  i 
as,  Lucius  Cornelius  Lentulus  Crus — Lucius  Cornelius  LetUulu 
PubUus  Cornelius  Lentulus  Spinther — all  these  persons  belonged  t 
Cornelia  and  to  the  FamUia  of  the  Lentuli;  bnt  the  Lentnli  b^ame 
of  time  so  numerous  that  a  number  of  subsidiary  branches  were  establii 
descendants  were  distingmshed  by  the  additional  oognomina  of  Or 
Spinther^  &c.  Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  a  family  which  could  boas 
number  of  distinguished  members,  it  became  necessary  to  add  a  third 
which,  however,  seldom  passed  beyond  the  individual  to  whom  it  n 
Thus,  Puhlius  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica^  (consul,  B.C.  191.)  had 
was  designated  as  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  Corculum^  (consul,  B. 
155.)  and  the  son  of  the  latter  was  known  aa  P.  Cornelius  Sci 
Serapio,  (consul  B.C.  138,  killed  TL  Gracchus  B.C.  131.)— &ri 
in  the  first  instance,  a  mere  nick-name  applied  to  him  firom  his  li] 
certain  pig  merchant  The  son  of  Serapio  resumed  the  more  simple 
of  his  great  grandfather,  and  was  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica^  (( 
111.) 

Again,  in  addition  to  the  ordinaiy  name,  a  complimentary  title  wa 
bestowed  by  an  army,  or  by  the  common  consent  of  the  citizens, 
commemorate  some  great  achievement.  Thus,  Puhlius  Cornelius 
conqueror  of  Hannibal,  was  styled  Africanus^  and  the  same  epithet 
to  the  younger  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  destroyer  of  Carthaf 
manner  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus,  in  consequence  of  his  successes  a^ini 
was  styled  Numidicus — Puhlius  Servilius  Vatia  was  styled  Isau 
Boman  history  will  fiunish  many  other  examples.  Such  an  addi 
cognomen  was  called  an  Agnomen^^  and,  generally  speaking,  was 
the  individual  who  gained  it,  and  was  not  transmitted  to  his  poeterit 
Lastly,  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  name  was  introduced  when  a 
passed  by  adoption  (of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  m 
hereafter)  out  of  one  Gens  into  another.  The  person  adopted  laid  aside 
names  and  assumed  those  of  the  person  by  whom  he  was  adopted,  m 
ever,  an  epithet  to  mark  the  Gens  out  of  which  he  had  passed.  Tt 
Cornelitu  Scipio,  the  son  of  the  elder  Afiicanus,  having  no  scm, 
AenUHus  Paulus,  the  son  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  Macedonicus. 
Paulus,  immediately  upon  his  adoption,  took  the  name  of  his  adopted 
became  P.  Cornelius  Scipio ;  but  to  mark  that  he  had  once  belonged 
Aemilia,  the  epithet  AemHianus  was  annexed,  so  that,  when  at  a 
period  he  received  the  title  of  Afiicanus,  his  name  at  full  length  i 
Cornelius  Scipio  Afiicanus  AemiUanus^  to  which  eventually  was  ad 
Agnomen  Numantinust  In  like  manner  C.  Octavius  Caepias,  w 
in  terms  of  the  last  will  of  his  maternal  grand-uncle,  became  C  J% 

1  8m  %  Mtalogoe  of  tome  of  the  more  remarkable  In  Orld.  Faat.  L  A87. 

S  The  title  of  Jriaiieut  waa  aewimed  by,  and  not  beatowed  upon,  L.  Comal 
brotber  of  the  elder  AfHoanoa,  and  when  applied  to  hia  deeoendanta  moat  hate 
merelj  aa  a  leeond  eognomen.  8o  alao  the  title  AtMminui,  which  diatlngulih 
tht  Qndll  MaroeUL 
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ontci,  and  henoe,  at  different  stages  in  his  career,  he  was  styled  Octaviw 
rloriaiKitt,  both  being  eventnally  superseded  by  the  oomplimentaiy  title  of 
tiw,  bestowed^bj  the  Senate,  B.G.  27.  Yeij  rarely  we  find  the  epithet  of 
on  derired  from  the  name  of  the  Familia,  and  not  from  that  of  the  Gens.  A 
ihMX  J£  CUmdius  MarceUnts  who  served,  with  distinction,  under  Manns  in 
Hid  in  the  social  war,  was  adopted  by  a  certain  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus^  and 
theR&re  to  hare  become  P.  ComeUMU  Lentidus  Clodianus ;  bnt  there 
two  Gentei  Clandiae,  and,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  and  to 
the  ilfaiatrioas  funily  to  which  he  had  belonged,  he  assumed  the  name  P. 
dnis  LentuUis  MaredUntUy  and  this  epithet  of  MarcelUnus  passed  as  a 
I  oognomoi  to  his  descendants.  One  other  anomaly  deserves  notice,  because 
nzB  in  the  case  of  a  famous  individual,  and  might  occasion  embai^rass- 
M.  Junhu  Brutus^  the  celebrated  assassin  of  Julius  Caesar,  was  adopted 
il  yean  before  the  death  of  the  dictator,  by  his  own  maternal  uncle,  Q. 
Ewf  Ca^fio,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  become  Q.  ServUius  Caepio 
onn,  bat  for  some  reason  he  retained  his  original  cognomen ;  and  we  find 
ifferent  appellations  to  which  he  was  entitled  jumbled  together  in  great 
BOO.  Thus  by  Cicero  he  is  termed  sometimes  simply  Brutus,'^  sometimes 
bitfics,'  sometimes  Q.  Caepio  Brutus j^  and  by  Asconius,^  3/.  Caepio. 
e  women  of  a  fiunily  were,  for  the  most  part,  distinguished  simply  by  the 
of  the  gens  to  which  they  belonged,  without  Praenomen  or  Cognomen. 
» the  daoghter  of  Julius  Ctesar  was  Julia ;  of  Cicero,  TuUia ;  of  Atticus, 

is  system  of  nomenclature  prevailed,  without  change,  from  the  earliest  epoch 
the  downfrl  of  the  commonwealth.  It  underwent  considerable  modification, 
St  in  particular  cases,  under  the  earlier  emperors,  but  these  it  is  unnecessary 


The  three  tribes  of  the  Ramnes,  Titiesy  and  Luceres^ 
sd  pditkaUy  into  Curiae^  and  socially  into  Gentes  and  Familiae,  did  not, 
in  the  eariiest  times,  constitute  the  whole  free  population  of  Rome,  but 
)d  a  privileged  dass,  who  enjoyed  exclusively  all  political  power  and  all  the 
BB  of  the  state.  As  members  of  this  privileged  class,  they  were  compre- 
Ml  mder  the  general  designation  of  Patricii  or  Patres.  The  latter  term 
have  originally  been  confined  to  the  chosen  elders  who  formed  the  Senatus 
rest  oomusil  of  state ;  but  Patres  is  employed  perpetually  as  synonymous 
PairicU;  and  even  those  historians  who  endeavour  to  draw  a  distinction 
the  words,  and  to  represent  the  Patricii  as  the  sons  or  younger  branches  of 
do  not  themselves,  in  their  narratives,  mamtain  any  such  distinction. 
-Each  Patrician  house  had  a  body  of  retainers  or  depen- 
U  who  were  termed  the  CUentes  of  the  Gens,  or  of  the  Familia,  or  of  the 
idnals  to  which  or  to  whom  they  were  attached,  and  these  again  were  styled 
MS,  witii  reference  to  their  clients;  the  terms  Patroni  and  Clientes  being 
htive,  and  the  pontion  of  the  parties  bearing  a  resemblance,  in  some  respects, 
Hef  a  ftndallMrd  and  his  vassals  in  the  middle  ages.  What  the  origin  of  the 
to  may  have  been,  and  whence  this  inferiority  may  have  proceeded,  are  ques* 
wbUtk  h  IB  now  impossible  to  answer ;  but  the  most  probable  hypothesis  is, 
hej  were  a  conquered  race,  and  that  the  patricians  were  their  conquerors.  It 
lin,  diat  the  relation  of  Clientela,  as  it  was  called,  existed  among  the  Sabmes 
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Riid  the  Etruscans,  and  was  perhaps  universal  in  ancient  Italj.^  Tbe  i 
Cliensy  is,  we  can  scarcely  doabt,  connected  with  the  verb  dueo^  which  ia  idai 
with  the  Greek  »A(/«,  and  although  clueo,  where  it  ocoors  in  the  diwicaJwil 
signifies  to  he  spoken  oj^  it  may  also  have  signified  Bimply  to  hear^  and  M 
audio  and  dKovu  are  commonly  used  in  both  senses.  Thus,  Clientei  or  Gm 
would  denote  hearers,  that  is,  persons  who  listened  with  respect  and  obdh 
to  the  dictates  of  their  superiors.  But  although  the  Glientes  were,  in  all  nipi 
dependents  and  inferiors,  yet  the  sway  of  the  Patrons  was  by  no  tamm  i 
t.>Tannical  or  arbitrary  character.  On  the  contrary,  the  duties  of  Fatnai 
Clients  were  strictly  reciprocal,  and  in  many  cases  cleaily  defined. 

The  Patron  was  bound  to  expound  the  laws  (jpromere  leges)  to  his  C&il- 
watch  over  his  pecuniary  and  personal  interests  as  a  father  over  those  of  hbi 
— to  maintain,  in  a  court  of  justice,  his  rights,  when  injured  or  assailed,.! 
generally  to  protect  him  in  all  his  rdations,  both  public  sind  [vivate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Client  was  bound  to  aid  and  support  his  Patn»N 
furnish  a  dowry  for  the  daughter,  if  the  father  were  poor — to  raise  mon^fci 
ransom  of  the  patron  himself,  or  of  his  children,  if  taken  prisoners  in  w»-> 
tiie  payment  of  tines  or  damages  inciurcd  in  legal  processes,  and  fiv  tbe  ay 
diture  n^piired  for  discharging  any  public  office. 

A  Patron  and  his  Client  could  not  appear  against  each  other  in  a  eM 
law,  either  as  principals  or  witnesses,  nor  assume  a  hostile  attitude  under  I 
form.  Thcije,  and  similar  obligations  are  enumerated  by  Dionysina,  (Q.  ] 
who  is  more  explicit  upon  thi8  matter  than  any  other  ancient  writer;  m.t 
is  also  a  pa&sagc  in  Aldus  Gellius,  (Y.  13,)  in  which  we  are  told  that  the  til 
clicntship  were  at  one  time  regarded  as  more  sacred  than  those  of  blood, 
tliat  next  to  the  name  of  father,  tliat  of  Patronus  was  the  most  holy. 

The  Clientdhip  descended  from  father  to  son  on  both  sides;  the  CUeaftl 
the  gentile  name  of  his  Patron,  and  was  regarded  as  appertaining  to  the  Q 
although  not  strictly  forming  a  part  of  it. 

Tlie  obligation  of  a  Patron  to  protect  Ids  Client  being  regarded  aa  of  the  I 
solemn  character — the  violation  of  it  was  a  crime  wliich  rendered  the  peipeti 
Sncer^  i.e.  devoted  to  tlie  infernal  gods,  and,  as  such,  an  object  of  ga 
abhorrence,  and  no  longer  under  the  guardianship  of  the  laws.  By  the  ed 
the  XII.  Tabkrs  it  wiis  expressly  enacted — Patrontis  si  Clienti  Jraudem  Jk 
nacer  esto — and  among  tlie  spirits  reserved  for  torture  in  the  nether  worio,  T 
enumerates — 

"  Ilic  quibiis  invisi  fratres,  dum  vita  mmiebat, 

i'ulsatusvc  parens,  aut  fraus  inncxa  Clienti, 

•  •  •  • 

Indus!  pocnom  expectant."^ ' 

It  will  still  farther  illustrate  the  position  of  Patron  and  Client  if  we  ba 
mind,  that  when  a  master  granted  freedom  to  a  slave,  the  relation  prerk 
expressed  by  the  words  dominus  and  servus  was  now  rqireeented  by  peBlr 
and  libertHSy  and  that,  in  legal  phraseology,  any  advocate  who  pieidedi 
criminal  in  a  court  of  justice  was  termed  the  patronus  of  the  aoooaed. 

Plei^es  ■•  Pleba. — But  not  only  do  we  hear  in  eariy  Roman  histoiy  el 
Patricians  and  their  Clients,  but  from  tlie  very  infancy  of  the  atate  we  I 
Xtody  of  men  termed  Plebs  or  Plthes,  who  at  first  belonged  to  the  nov-pcivil 
cUss,  and  were  entirely  shut  out  from  all  participation  in  political  powec 
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in  mmben,  wealtli,  and  inflnenoe,  and  at  length,  by  dow 
id  after  maaj  dvperate  atrnggles,  sneoeeded  in  placing  thenuelTea 
I  %  feotiaf  of  eoaqilete  eqiialit/  with  the  Patrioiana,  and  in  gaining  admission 
ill  the  offioea  of  state,  civil,  militaiy,  and  sacred.  Indeed,  the  internal 
pvf  «f  the  eitgr,  for  nearly  two  oentnries  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  is 
ik  ooBBpied  with  dataik  legaiding  the  contests  between  the  Patrioians  and 
rilheiaiia ;  aad  it  was  not  lutil  the  two  orders  were  fuUj  and  heartily  united 
I  the  eaner  ^ooa^Mst  comoienced,  which  was  terminated  only  by  the  limits 
ia  oiviliaed  wwJkL  Bat  the  question  now  to  be  considered  is,  Who  were  the 
bvaaa,  and  whenoe  did  they  oom«? 

Ihe  historiaas  of  the  Aqgustan  age  believed  that  the  term  P2e^,was  another 
■•  ftr  CitaUes^  the  fiwmer  being  used  to  denote  the  whole  non-privileged 
I  collectively,  while  the  latter  was  empbyed  with  reference  to  different 
'  '  ^  hoQies  to  which  they  wew  individually  attached.  But  this  idea,  long 
withoat  doubt  or  suqiHcioB,  is  entirely  irsaconeileable  with  the  position 
bf  the  ClientB,  as  explained  above,  and  also  with  the  narratives  of  the 
themselves.  The  Clients,  even  as  a  body,  could  never  have  engaged 
ft  aariea  of  fieroe  straggles,  during  which  they  must  have  constantly  been 
■riit  into  direct  collision  with  their  individual  Patrons,  nor  would  any  Patri- 
I  Mva  bean  pemittad  to  exercise  those  acts  of  oppression  and  cruelty  towards 
Clienta  ef  aaother  Patrician  which  we  find  oflcn  perpetrated  on  the  Plebe  in 
ir  waafaMik  Koveover,  many  passages  might  be  quoted  from  livy  and 
wpim  IB  which  the  Clients  of  the  Patricians  axe  mentioned,  not  merely  as 
iMt  ham  tha  Plebs,  but  as  actively  assisting  their  patrons  to  frustrate  the 

r I  of  the  Fleba.    The  most  important  of  these  are  leferred  to  below,  and 
to  be  oarefiilfy  eonsuUed.^ 
Ike  ingODioiis  hypoUiesis  of  Niebuhr,  although  he  insists  with  too  mnch 
PMlaaa  on  the  minute  details  of  his  theory,  is  now  generally  accepted  as  a 
rfMtory  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  surround  tins  subject.    His  views 
r  he  bnefly  expressed  in  tlie  following  propositions : — 
.  The  Pkb»  QMd  Ihe  Clients  ivere  originally  entirely  distinct. 
I  The  arigmal  population  of  Borne  consisted  solely  of  the  Patricians  and 
rCKentt. 

w  The  PUks  was  composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  various  Latin  towns  which 
9  conquered  and  destroyed^  their  population  being,  at  ihe  same  timcy  trans- 
led  to  Rome  and  the  surrounding  territory.  Thus,  upon  the  taking  of  Alba 
TnOns  Hostilins,  Livy  ncoTdB---duplicatur  civium  numerus — and  again, 
n  spraking  of  the  conqneet  of  Ancus — secut*isque  morem  regum  priorujn, 
rem  Bomanam  auxerant  hostibus  in  dvitatem  accipiendis,  multiludinem 
em  Ramam  traduxitk* 

,  As  kmg  as  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  remained  politically  distinct^  the 
olone,  wiih  their  cUents^  were  designated  as  the  Populus. 
w%  §ad  Populus  and  Plebs  spoken  of  as  different  bodies,  not  merely 
ages,  as  when  we  are  told — Consul  Appius  negare  jus  esse  tribuno 
nisi  in  plebeium.  Non  enim  popuu  sed  pleris  eum  magistratum 
fonaal  documents  of  a  much  later  period,  and  even  when  the 
bbbI  import  of  the  terms  must  have  been  altogether  forgotten.  Thus,  in  the 
hacgr  pnMiahed  B.C.  212,  during  the  second  Punic  war,  enjoining  the  insti- 
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tatioQ  of  games  In  honour  of  Apollo— //.s  ludis  fackndis  praeerii  i 
tpti  jus  FOFULO  FLBBEiQUE  eUM  summum  ^— -imd  in  the  will  of  A 
Legata  turn  tdtra  civUem  moduniy  nisi  quod  populo  st  plebi  oocza 
dedUJ 

When  we  remember  the  progress  made  by  Rome  daring  the  regal  ] 
shall  nnderstand  that  the  numl^  of  the  Plebeians  inoreased  with  grea 
and  that  this  body  mnst  have  indaded  a  vast  number  of  familiea  whid 
noble  and  wealthy  in  the  vanquished  states,  as  well  as  the  humble  anc 
The  Plebeians  had  their  own  Gentes  and  Familiae,  the  same  system 
prevailed  among  them  as  among  the  Patridans,  and  in  some  cases  i 
names  were*  identical.  Thus  there  was  a  Patridan  Gens  Claudia 
fiunOy  names  of  Pulcker^  Neroy  and  others ;  and  also  a  Plebeian  Gen 
with  the  fiunily  name  MarceUus, 

AauUsamatl«B  •f  the  CUeatea  wltli  the  Plebs. — The  old  CI 
eventually  mixed  up  with  and  became  a  portion  of  the  Plebs ;  but  wt 
what  steps  this  was  effected,  are  points  upon  which  we  are  entirdj 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  fosion  was  completed  at  the  period 
Plebs  succeeded  in  extorting  from  the  Patricians  the  full  oonoesdoi 
rights. 

Clients  ef  i^er  tlinee. — ^But  although  the  dients  became  politica] 
in  the  Plebs,  the  habits  and  national  feelings  connected  with  the 
remained.  Many  of  the  poorer  Romans,  and  foreigners  resident  in  Boi 
took  advantage  of  this  sentiment,  and  placed  themsdves  under  the  pr 
the  rich  and  powerful.  Even  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic  and 
early  emperors,  the  noble  Roman  loved  to  be  visited  each  morning  by 
humble  dependants,  and  to  walk  abroad  attended  by  a  numerous  reti 
he  was  wont  to  assist  with  his  advice,  and  occasionaQy  to  entertain  al 
or,  as  became  the  practice  at  a  late  period,  to  recompense  by  a  dole  i 
of  food  or  money  for  their  mercenary  devotion. 

Cities  and  whole  provinces,  in  like  manner,  sought,  as  dients,  to 
good  offices  of  particular  families  or  individual^.  The  Maroelli  were  t 
of  Sidly — the  Fabii,  of  the  Allobroges — the  Claudii,  of  Sparta — Cato, 
and  Cappadoda;  and  as  a  proof  that  the  connection  so  formed  was  i 
nominal,  we  find  Octavius  excusing  the  inhabitants  of  Bononia  fixnn 
the  league  against  his  rival — quod  in  Antoniorum  cUenUla  antiqu 
— (Suet.  Octav.  17.) 

Plebs  of  later  times. — Afler  the  Plebeians  had  been  admitted 
participation  of  all  social  and  political  rights,  the  term  PUbs  or  . 
degrees  lost  its  original  signification ;  it  no  longer  indicated  an  order  • 
the  state  politically  distinct,  bat  was  used  to  denote  those  members  of 
munity  at  large  whose  means  were  small  and  whose  station  was  humbli 
by  the  writers  who  flourished  during  the  last  century  of  the  republic, 
the  empire,  the  name  Plebs  was  applied  to  the  whole  mass  of  poor  at 
is  frequently  employed  disparagingly  in  the  sense  of  the  mob  or  ral 
only  trace  of  political  or  social  distinction  which  remained  was  in  the 
still  kept  up  between  the  Patridan  and  Plebeian  Gentes,  and  this  w 

1  LW.  XXV.  la. 

*  Taelt  Ana  L  S.  In  the  Senatoi  Consnltum,  quoted  by  Caellnt  In  C1&  £i 
▼IIL  8.  ws  rcsd— £1  fuidea  rt  ad  pmulum,  ad  pkbemee  lata  opui  euH^  uH  Her,  8\ 
Mmndhu  Cota.  praHarm,  tr^tmigu0  pMii,  ^bu9  wrwn  viderelur  ad  popubtm  pU 
wi  ths  tsrm  pcpuhu  may  tlgnlfy  tbe  peopis  Msembled  tn  tbs  ComitU  0« 
~  to  jrfMf,  tns  people  esiembfed  In  toe  CootiUa  TiUaitik 
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,  becMiae.  sltboagb  &1I  the  gnsal  officea  were  open  to  Flebeiaat,  thera 
lain  magietncies  (that  of  Tribunas  PUbit,  for  oxample,)  &nm  which, 
^  10  BD  inriolable  piinoiple  in  the  conslilution,  all  :nembera  of  the 
"  ntes  were  rigidly  eicloded. 

■  BB*bU«.  K«>i  Dsnlnn.  Ina  ImmalHan. — Aflcr  sll  poUllcid 
■  between  Fatriciiuis  and  Plcbdana  had  been  finally  removed,  a  ncir 
'  Dt  nobili^  f^TadiuUlj  sprung  op.  Certain  blgb  offices  of  stale  couferTed 
bolder  tbe  light  of  naiac',  npon  public  ouasions,  on  ivoiy  chair  of  peculiar 
' t^itirwaa tamed SeUa  Curulis;  andtbcofliccs,  tobecnomeratedhere- 
bgsre  krighttothBiiae  of  this  teM  veK  Diaxied  Magatratiis  Curula. 
'~  B  tor  the  BODS  or  other  lineal  descendiuiCs  of  those  who  bad  belli 
ika  figiireB  with  waxen  faces  representing  their  dignified  ancei' 
m  lig^t  benowed  by  moh  coatom  cr  usage  was  called  las  Jmaginum. 
Iniiei  were  umially  tanged  in  the  public  apartment  (atrium) 
a  by  the  repreeentative  of  the  family — appropriate  descrlptire 
e  attached  to  each — they  were  eibibiled  on  aJI  great  fiimily 

uid  solemnities ;  and  the  dignity  of  a  family  aod  of  a  gens 

a  eertVD  degree,  estimated  by  the  number  which  it  could  display. '  All 
'  a  poaseued  one  or  more  of  these  figures,  that  is  to  say,  all  who  conM 
[icmg  their  ancestors  indiridualB  who  bad  held  one  or  more  Comle 
le  designated  by  the  title  of  NoliUs.  Those  who  bad  do  Ggnrea  of 
I,  but  who  had  rused  themselves  to  n  Curnle  office,  were  termed 
AH  who  had  no  figures  of  tbdr  anc«gtora,  and  had  not,  in 
a,  attained  to  a  Cnmlc  office,  were  ruiked  together  as  IgnobUa, 
le  aclmiiwioii  of  the  Plebeians  to  a  full  participation  b  political  power, 
ca  were,  to  a  great  extent,  monopolised  by  a  small  number  of 
hese  NobUa  became  gradually  more  and  more  exclusive,  and  looked 
leaLnu  eyes  npon  every  one  Dot  belonging  to  their  own  class  who 
IM  to  eminenM  in  the  state.'  Hence  the  fierce  opposition  offered  to 
LO  waaaiVovus  Homo,  andereii  Cicero,  who  stood  in  tbe  same  posi- 


n  diMinctly  ondentood  that  this  Nobilitaa  conferred  no  legal  privileges — 
' '  uply  the  pouessioQ  of  wealth,  and  was  enjoyed  by  Flebcians  and  Patii- 
lumt  reference  to  their  extracdon.  It  lias  been  remarked,  (hat  no 
iaever  ^kcn  of  as  an  Iffnobilu  ttmt.Navii»Homo.  If  this  is  really 
tt  prababiy  arises  Irom  tbe  fact,  that  before  these  terms  became  of  weight, 
■•""i«n  tamily,  and  the  nnmber  of  these  was  latterly  very  small,  could 
ilder  of  a  Cnnile  magistral^  among  its  ancestors. 

~  ^larcB.— It  will  be  readily  understood  from  the  last  section 
le  dmded  into  two  great  political  parties  or  factions,  the  one 
f  tbe  Senate  with  the  Nobilea  and  tiicir  adherents,  who  dedred  to 
lilioal  power,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals,  tbe 
r,  ewapoatd  diie6y  of  tbe  Iguobiles,  who  were  desiroos  to  extend  the  circle, 
I  ladtoincTMM  tbe  importance  of  the  people  at  large.  The  former,  who  maybe 
I  bned  tba  Anstocratio  potty,  were  styled  Oplimula,  the  Isllcr,  or  Dcmocratie 
I  >vt  styled /^Tiu^res;*  andfromlbc  time  of  tbe  Gracchi  ontil  tbe  downiol  of  tba 

I      1  Ob  (b*  nMKt  of  Romin  Imarlnei  our  (rut  ■nlhorllr  )■  PorrblDi  Tl  f& 

I   ^i**  aod  ui>  •pT"  muUtnlat  ludt  u  -uilj  h  Uu  HooDd  PuhId  vir— Sm  Lev. 
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eoaalllOllw«akl^  their  otmtesto  were  fieixK  and  incesB^  It  rnngt  be  olnu  n 
theie  words,  OpHmates  and  PopuiareSj  in  no  waj  indicated  rank  or  ditii 
bat  flolelj  political  principIeB,  and  that  although  the  fonner  conaiated  cli 
the  Nohiles^  yet,  the  most  distinguished  leaden  of  the  PomHares^  die  G 
and  JoliuB  Cesar,  were  Nobiles — the  two  former  Pkoeiana,  the  k 
Patrician. 

i:««cal  Tribes. — ^The  Plebe,  although  eteadOj  increatiDg  in  nomber 
atrength,  appear  to  have  remained  a  oonfosed  mass  nntil  they  reoeired  o 
aation  and  political  existence  from  the  institutions  of  Senrina  TnDiua.  i 
tiie  roost  important  roeasores  of  that  great  reformer  was  the  division  of  the 
Soman  territory  into  districts,  termed  RegioneSj  and  of  the  whote  &ee  ] 
population  into  an  equal  number  of  Tribus,  each  tribe  occupying  a  regioa 
etty  was  divided  into  four  regions,  which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  (p.  8,] 
denominated  respectively,  ^Aurana,  Esquilina^  CoUinOj  and  PaUuiMa, 
remainder  of  the  Boman  territory  was  divided  into  twenty-six  regions,'  i 
altogether  there  were  thirty  regions  and  thirty  tribes,  twenty-six  of  these 
IVibus  Rusticaey  and  four  TrUms  Urbanae.  This  arrangement  was  i 
local ;  each  individual  possessed  of  landed  property  being  enrolled  in  the 
Tribe  corresponding  to  the  region  in  which  his  property  lay,  and  those  wh 
not  landowners  being  included  in  one  or  other  of  the  City  Tribes. 

Some  important  changes  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  convnlsioi 
loss  of  lands  which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  kings ;  for  in  B.C.  495, 
years  after  that  event,  we  are  told  by  Livy — Romae  tribus  una  et  \ 
/actae.*  From  this  time  forward  new  tribes  were  graduaUy  added,  i 
Boman  territory  gradually  extended,  until  B.C.  241,  when  they  were  inc 
to  thirty-five.  *  This  number  was  never  agumented,  but  remained  fixei 
the  latest  times.  It  is  true,  that  upon  the  admission  of  the  Italian  states 
rights  of  citizenship,  after  the  social  war,  laws  were  proposed  and  passed 
Julia,  B.C.  90^Lex  Plautia  Papiria,  B.C.  89,)  for  the  creation  of  d 
ten  new  tribes,  in  which  the  new  citizens  were  to  be  enrolled;'  bnl 
enactments  were,  in  this  point,  superseded  by  the  Lex  Sulpicia^  (B.C 
which  ordained  that  the  new  citizens  should  be  distributed  among  the  thii^ 
existing  tribes ; '  and  this  arrangement  appears  to  have  been  ratified  and  i 
out  by  Sulla.' 

The  tribes  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius  must  be  carefully  distinguished  fn 
three  Patrician  tribes,  the  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres,  which  were  hencefc 
thrown  into  the  shade ;  and  wherever  tribes  are  spoken  of  in  Roman  histo 
must  understand  that  the  Local  tribes  are  meant  unless  the  contrary  it 
fically  stated. 

The  division  into  tribes,  now  described,  being  purely  local  or  territorial 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Patricians  and  their  Clients,  as  well  as  the  Plel 
were  included  from  the  very  commencement ;  but  in  what  relation  tliey 
towards  each  other  when  the  division  into  tribes  was  first  lulled  to  p< 
purposes,  cannot  be  ascertained. 

The  Regiones  Jtusticae  were  divided  into  a  numbor  of  small  districts, 

I  Varro  L.L.  T.  {  45.  {  Ml    DIonyi.  IV.  li.    Llr.  I  43.  BpH.  XX.    PUn.  E.N.  XT] 
S  VuTo  ap  Non  t.T.  triritim,  p.  30.  ed.  GerL    Dionja.  IV.  16. 
S  Ut.  II  n.    Dionra  VIL  64. 
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pi^  each  of  which  had  its  Magisier  Pagi  or  petty  magiatrate ;  and  the  Pagani^ 
tba  memben  of  each  Pagwt  had  a  shrine,  where  eaeh  year  they  celebrated 
Mival  tarmed  PaganaUa,^ 

■  Eke  manner,  the  Regitmes  Urhanae  were  divided  faito  Fun,  each  VicuM 
mg  ita  Magiiier;  and  the  inhabitants  of  each  celebrated  annoally,  at  the 
neciioo  of  the  streets  fbrming  their  Vicos,  a  festival,  termed  CompitaUa. ' 
re  were  also  raral  festivals,  termed  CompitaUoy  celebrated  at  the  point  where 
nl  nnda  intersected  each  other. 

!■»»■■  C?e«fjiaa> — ^The  division  into  tribes  comprehended  the  whole  body 
hit  Romans,  and  was  pardy  local ;  bat  Servins  made  a  second  distribution, 
Ite  important  in  every  point  of  view,  depending^  entirely  upon  the  amount 
brtmie  possessed  by  each  oitiien-<-thiB  was  the  division  into  Classes^  which 
e  subdivided  into  Centuriae, 

3bsIu,  in  the  most  ancient  acceptation  of  the  term,  denoted  an  army ;  and 
divisioa  into  Classes  and  Gentnries  was,  in  one  point  of  view,  a  mUitaiy 
■iiation,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  being  regarded  as  an  EzercUus^ 
ded  into  hone  and  foot,  irith  their  artizans  and  mnsicians. 
lie  Cavalry  (equUes)  were  divided  into  eighteen  Centuriae. 
lie  Infimtry  {pedites)  were  divided  into  five,  or,  according  to  some,  into  six 
tteij  the  disoepanc^  being,  however,  merely  nominal,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
r. 

Eadi  CloMsis  contained  a  certain  number  of  Centuriae,  one  half  being  Centnriae 
Ikaibrey,  that  is,  composed  of  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  forty- 
tod  thmfore  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  active  military  service,  the  other 
'  being  Centnriae  of  Senwres^  thiU  is,  composed  of  men  above  the  age  of 

mdk  class  indnded  all  who  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  fortuue,  that  is, 
■•  propqty  was  valued  at  a  certain  sum ;  and  the  style  of  the  equipments 
idi  dim  was  regulated  by  the  means  of  those  who  formed  the  class.  Thus, 
•  m  the  iirBt  dan  had  a  full  suit  of  defensive  armour,  helmet,  large  round 
Id,  eoiraas,  greaves,  (galea,  clypeus,  loricay  ocreae,)  all  of  bronze,  their 
wift  weapons  being  a  long  spear  (hastd)  and  a  sword  (gladius.)  Those 
ht  second  class  carried  a  lighter  oblong  shield,  (scutum^)  and  had  no 
■n.  Those  in  the  third  class  had  no  greaves.  Those  in  the  fourth  class 
no  defensive  armour,  and  bore  merely  a  long  spear  (hastd)  and  a  light 
fin  (venUumJ)  Those  in  the  fifth  class  were  provided  with  slings  and  stones 
f  (/wuku  hxpidesque  missiles  gerebant) 

lir  chief  authorities  for  all  the  details  with  regard  to  the  distribution  into 
KS  and  eentnries  are  livy  (L  48.)  and  Dionysios,  HY.  16.  YIL  59.)  whose 
wits,  although  agreeing  in  the  main,  oresent  slignt  discrepancies.  Com- 
■1^  the  two  narratives,  tiie  foDowing  scheme  approaches,  in  all  probability, 
i!^  to  the  truth  :^ 


18  Centuries^ 


CLaasn. — Fnfrtune  not  less  than  100,000  Asses  or  pounds  of  copper. 

sassz,}  ^x"-^ 
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n^  Classis.-^ Jbrfime  not  less  than  76,000 

10  Gentmiae  Seniomm,^ 

10GentnxiaeIimionim,>        •    •    •    .    .    23!  Oi 
2  Gentnriae  Fabrdm,  } 

in^  Classis.— JbrttciM  not  less  than  50,000  Asses, 

10  Centnriae  Senioram,}  ^  g^ 

10  Oentnriae  Inniomm,)'        ^^ 


lyu.  CLAasa.'-'Fortune  not  less  than  25^000 

10  Centnriae  Seniomm, 

10  Centnriae  Inniomm,  ^      •    •    .    28  Obi 

2  Centnriae  Comioinnm,  &o. 

y^  Classis.— Jbrftme  not  less  than  12,500  Asses. 

15  Centnriae  Seniomm,)  oi^  p 

15  Centnriae  luniomm,)        ^"  ^ 


f 


1  Centnria  Proletariomm  et 
Capite  CenBoram, 

In  all  193  Centuries. 


} 


ICa 


The  chief  points  in  which  DionjBins  and  JAvj  d£Slsr 

1.  JAyj  makes  the  total  number  of  Centuries  to  be  194,  by  adding^ 
fifth  class  a  Centuria  ofAcceiui;  bnt  it  is  more  probable  that  the  number 
have  been  odd,  otherwise  embarrassment  might  have  arisen  finom  'az 
division  of  the  Centuries  in  voting,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  section  wl 
treat  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata. 

2.  livj  makes  the  fortune  of  the  fifth  dass  11,000  asses,  instead  of  1 
but  we  can  see  no  reason  why  a  departure  should  have  taken  place 
instance  firom  the  symmetrical  reduction  observed  in  the  other  cases. 

8.  Dionjsius  mikes  six  dasses,  instead  of  five ;  his  sixth  dass  conm 
the  one  century  ofPtoletarU  and  Capite  Censi  indnded  by  livy  in  the ! 

The  ProUtarii  were  those  whose  fortune  was  not  above  1500  asses,  ai 
were  not  called  upon  for  nulitary  service  except  in  extraordinary  emer| 
when  they  were  equipped  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

The  Capite  Censi  were  those  who  had  no  fortune,  or  whose  fortune 
small  that  it  could  not  be  de&iitdy  fixed,  and  who  were  therefore  rated  ^ 
head,**  and  not  by  the  amount  of  their  property. 

It  will  be  obsorved  that  there  is  a  considerable  gap  between  the  fifV 
whose  fortune  was  not  less  than  12,500,  and  the  mletarii,  whose  fbrtc 
not  above  1500 ;  this  space  is  snmiosed  to  have  been  filled  up  by  the 
descriptions  of  irregular  troops,  spoken  of  by  different  authors,  sudi  as, 
velati — adscriptka — rorarit— /erentortt,  &D. ;  but  whether  these  were  i: 
in  the  Centuries  of  the  fifth  dsflSf  or  in  the  single  Century  of  the  Frolet 
cannot  tdL^ 

The  citizens  induded  In  the  five  dasses  were  comprdiettded  under  tiie 

lOnthtA'vlitertf.fte.MtAaLQdLXYLia    a&dtB.n.tt.   ialtast  Iif.l 
OiM.  i^v.  fwhriiJ—,  y.  Ill, 
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dui,  or  (at  a  later  period)  ZoeupJeies^^  in  oppoaitioii  to  the  Proie* 
ipite  Censu  Those  again  who,  helong^g  to  the  first  daaa,  had 
ed  at  not  leas  than  125,000  aaaes,  were  s^Im  emphaticallj  Ckusicij 
s  head  we  mnst  aoppoee  that  the  eighteen  Centnries  of  £qnitee  were 
)8e  again  who  were  induded  in  the  first,  or  in  any  of  the  remaining 
»at  whose  fortnne  did  not  amount  to  the  above  sum,  were  designated 
ssem,*  and  henoe  the  phrase  classic  authors^  i.e.  writers  of  pre- 
h,  and  so  Aolos  Gellins  (XIX.  8.) — Classkus  assiduusqw  aUquis 
proletarius. 

ion,  we  wonld  repeat,  for  the  fact  ought  to  be  deeply  impressed 
mg  scholar,  that  while  the  division  into  tribes  was  purely  local, 
ration  into  classes  depended  upon  fortune  alone,  and  that,  in  so 
al  tribes  and  the  classes  were  concerned,  Patridans  and  Plebeians 
he  first,  placed  side  by  side  without  distinction ;  the  great  object 
by  Servius  Tullius  having  evidently  been  the  estabUshment  of 
Jity  among  the  different  orders  of  the  state.  This  will  be  better 
hen,  in  a  subsequent  section,  we  explain  the  relation  of  the  tribes 
to  the  Comitia  or  constitutional  assemblies. 
Ord«  Kqaester^ — We  must  now  direct  our  attention  to  that  dass 
ho,  under  the  name  of  Equites,  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
ne  fit)m  the  earliest  times.  The  investigation  of  their  history  is 
icated  and  obscure.  All  the  materials  will  be  found  collected, 
d  combined  with  great  industry,  acuteness  and  ingenuity,  in  the 
id  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, '  of  which  the  last  three  deserve  special 
it  many  points  are  still  involved  in  doubt.  In  pursuing  our  inquiries 
•e  and  constitution  of  this  body  as  it  existed  at  different  epochs,  it 
ary  to  draw  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  Equites  of  the 
»  and  the  Equester  Ordo  during  the  last  century  of  the  common- 
it  will  be  farther  necessary  to  consider  the  andent  Equites  as 
wo  classes,  the  Equites  equo  publico  and  the  Equites  equo  privato. 
Pr«greu  •fthe  Eqoiies. — In  the  earlier  ages  of  Rome  the  term 
employed  exdusively  in  a  military  sense  to  clenoto  the  cavalry  of 
1  therefore  was  not  applied  to  a  permanent  order  in  the  state,  but 
ich  was  undergoing  constant  changes. 

Id  that  RomiUus  levied  one  hundred  cavalry  in  each  of  the  three 
^  ten  out  of  each  Curia. 

hundred  horsemen  or  tres  centuriae  equitum  were  divided  into  ten 
urmae)  of  thirty  men  each,  each  Turma  was  subdivided  into  three 
;en  men  each,  and  at  the  head  of  each  Decuria  was  a  Decurio. 
Uuriae  bore  the  names  of  the  three  tribes  from  which  they  were 
rere  designated  respectivdy  Eamnes — Tities — Luceres\  and  the 

[L  S9L  Anl.  GeU.  XVL  10.  Yarro  ap.  Non.  s.t.  ProUtarU,  p.  48.  ed.  Oerk 
cd.  Potteli. 

IL  IS.  eomp.  PanL  DUo.  *.r.  Infra  ehmem.  We  bete  alreedj  referred  to 
Utj  (L  43.)  and  Dlonirsins  ilV.  16.  VIL  S9. )  which  afford  the  most  dlatlnct 
Hseming  the  eonatitntion  of  Serrlne,  and  to  that  of  Aulue  OelHas  (XVL  la ) 
Mt  important  on  the  Pnletarii  and  Cajrito  Cmrii  bat  In  addition  to  thew. 
tfe  In  Cloero  de  Repnbllca  (IL  32.)  In  erery  way  remarkable,  and  which  hae 
Imated  dleonulon  i  bat  the  text  Is  unhappily  so  nnoertain  that  It  oaanot  be 
lib  gaide. 

conltibns  Romania.  Hlld.  1830. 
Historlae  eqnitnm  Romanorum,  Berol.  1B40i 
er  die  Rfimisehen  RItter,  ftc,  BeroL  184a 
loeo  Clccronis  in  Libro  IV.  de  Rep..  In  his  Oposeola  Aeademioe,  Ton.  L 
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sqnadrotis  were  toimad  ttt  sodt  ft  mnroef  that  eich  contained  ten  Ri 
Titles,  and  ten  Lnceres.  The  body  eoUectirely  was  tenned  EquiUi  a. 
TrosinU  s.  Flexumines^  the  two  latter  being  words  of  naesrtAiii  orij 
oommander  of  the  whole  was  styled  Tribunus  Celerum.^ 

TnDna  HoetilSns,  after  the  destmction  of  Alba,  doubled  the  mm 
Eqaites,  the  number  of  Gentoriae  remaining  the  same,  so  that  eaeh  Cei 
contained  twenty  Tnrmae  and  two  hnndred  Equites.' 

Tarqainios  Priscos  again  donbled  the  number  of  Eqaites,  dWidiDg 
six  Centnriae ;  bat  he  waft  forbidden  by  the  aagar,  Attos  Nayios,  to 
new  names,  and  therefore  the  Gentoriae  were  now  distingnfehed  as  /^ 
Posteriores  s.  Secundi ;  thns,  there  were  the  RanmenMea  pnora  and 
nenses  posterioresy  and  so  for  the  Tities  and  Lneeres,  the  whole  number  • 
being  now  1200.  These  six  Gentoriae  were  oomposed  of  Fatrieians  ti 
and  are  frequently  described  as  the  Sex  Suffragia  or  Sex  Centuriae^ 
known  by  the  latter  name  even  when  Livy  wrote.' 

Servias  added  to  the  six  Gentoriae  twelve  new  Gentoriae  of  twi 
each ;  these  new  Gentoriae  being  selected  from  the  leading  men  in 
without  reference  to  their  position  as  Patricians  or  Plebeians.  There 
altogether  3600  Equites  divided  into  eighteen  Gentoriae,  the  nomber  gii 
when  treating  of  the  distribution  of  the  ckizens  into  classes.  Thest 
Centuriae  Equiium  were  made  up  of  the  Sex  Suffragia  of  Patridans,  at 
by  Tarquinius,  and  the  twelve  new  Genturiae  of  Senritis.* 

Census  Equester, — The  Equites,  from  the  commencement,  were  sch 
the  wealthiest  of  the  citizens.  The  fortune  necessary  for  admission  inl 
class  was,  as  we  have  seen,  at  least  100,000  asses — the  equestrian  fo 
probably  at  least  125,000,  which  placed  the  holder  among  the  Clastic 
must  not  suppose  the  400,000  sesterce»s=]  ,600,000  asses,  which  was  t 
Equester  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  could  have  been  requii 
infancv  of  the  state. 

Eqnus  Publicus. — Eaeh  of  the  Equites,  in  the  eighteen  Genturiae 
from  the  public  treasury  a  sum  of  10,000  asses  fbr  the  purchase  of  a  h 
equestrey)  and  hence  the  phrases  eqno  publico  merere,  equum  pnbHc 
nare ;  he  was  frirther  allowed  an  annual  sum  of  2000  asses  for  its  ma 
(aes  hordearium ;)  the  sum  necessary  for  the  latter  purpose  being  r 
tax  paid  by  unmarried  women  and  orphans,  who  seem  to  have  been  ex' 
ordinary  imposts.'  It  seems  probable  that  when  an  Eques  ceased  to  se 
in  consequence  of  the  regular  period  having  expired,  or  from  some  oi 
he  was  required  to  refund  the  10,000  asses  advanced  for  the  parch 
horse,  but  this  is  not  certain.* 

Period  of  Service,— Tynting  the  most  flourishhag  epoch  of  the  rej: 
period  of  service  required  from  an  Eques  was  ten  years,  after  which  1 
longer  obliged  to  take  the  field,  but  might,  if  he  thought  fit,  give  up 
horse  and  retire  from  the  Genturiae  of  tlra  Equites.  It  does  not,  howev 
that  this  retirement  was  compulsory ;  on  the  contrary,  those  who  ha^ 
a  place  in  the  Senate,  and  were  far  advanced  in  life,  sometimes  reta 
Eqons  Pttblious,  as  in  the  case  of  the  censors  M.  Livins  Sallnator  and  G 


1  L1^.  1 11    IMoiiTa.  n.  19.    rmno  h.L.  T.  i  91.    Pint.  E«ak  IX  8ik 

S  Paal.  Diae.  s  ▼.  (>Uret,  p.  65. 

9  Liv.  L  as.  who,  howeTer,  makM  tiM  nvmbcr  ISOO. 

«  LIv.  I.  S&  4a    Cie.  de  R.  II.  SO.  m  IntvrpretMl  by  Znmpt. 

•  LIr.  I  411    Pnil.  Diao.  a.T.  Efimirt  mt$,  p.  81.    Cl«.  d«  R.  11  90.    0*!i»  IT. 

•  iMBMktf.  P.1&4. 
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!04,  «nd  indeed  at  one  time  all  senatofi  must  hsre  been  inclndol  in 
e  Eqnhun.  In  the  age  of  Cicero,  however,  these  Ccnturiae  were 
jtmng  men  exdnsiyely.^ 

of  the  Equites  ^Tht  Eqnites,  we  are  told  by  DionysioB,  (11.  13,) 
lUj  selected  bj  the  Gnriae.    After  the  introduction  of  the  Servian 

the  dnty  would  devolve  upon  the  magistrate  who  presided  over  the 

bence  first  npon  the  kings,  afterwan^  npon  the  consuls,  and  from 
/.  443  on  the  censors.  *  Once  in  five  years  the  censors  made  a  strict 
wviewof  the  Eqnites,  (equUatum  recognoscere — recensere — censum 
r^)  '  who  passed  before  them  on  foot,  in  single  file,  each  leading  his 
d  as  his  name  was  called  over  by  the  public  crier.  Those  who  were 
were  desired  to  pass  on,  (traducere  equum — traduc  equum^)  *  those 

and  equipments  were  in  bad  order,  or  who,  from  any  other  canse, 
li  unworthy,  the  censor  removed  from  the  body,  (equum  equiti 
Y  prononncing  the  words  Vende  equum  J  After  the  roll  was  purified, 
B  were  filled  up  flxmi  those  who  possessed  the  necessary  qualification, 
g<e  took  place  until  new  censors  entered  upon  office. 

Transvectio. — ^Altogether  different  from  the  solemn  review  by  the 
itian  probatio  s.  reeognitio — irxia^  l«iVxf\^/f)  was  the  procession 
tern  TransvectiOj  which  took  place  annually  on  the  Ides  of  July,  in 
tion  of  the  aid  afforded  to  the  Roman  arms,  at  the  battle  of  the  lake 
'  the  twin  brethren  Castor  and  Pollux.  On  the  day  named,  the 
anted  on  their  steeds  and  dressed  in  their  robes  of  state,  (trabeati^) 
M  temple  of  Honos,  outside  the  Porta  Capena,  (see  above  p.  34,) 
I  Fortim  to  the  Capitol,  passing  on  their  way  the  temple  of  the 
«  above  p.  18.)  This  practice  was  first  introduced  by  Q.  Fabius 
ullianus  when  censor,  B.C.  304 — Ab  eodem  instUutum  dicitur  ut 
ms  Q^intilibus  transveherentur — Hie  primus  insHtuii  uti  Equites 
ibus  QuintiUbus  od  aede  Honoris  equis  irisidentes  in  Capitolium 

gnitio  and  the  TVansvectio  of  the  Eqnites  had  both  fkUen  into  disuse 
3wnfiJ  of  the  republic,  but  were  revived,  and,  apparently,  to  a  certain 
tnned  by  Augustus. ' 

quo  privato. — The  eighteen  Centuriae  Equitnm,  whose  constitution 
tcribed  above,  were  the  only  body  of  cavalry  in  the  state  until  the 
t03,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  reverses  sustained  by  the  army 
ind  the  intestine  disorders  which  distracted  the  city,  the  Senate  were 
great  perplexity.  On  this  emergency,  a  number  of  persons  possessed 
\  fortune,  but  who  had  not  been  chosen  into  the  eighteen  Centuriae, 
d  and  offered  to  serve  aa  cavalry  without  receiving  a  horse  fixmi  the 

usual  allowance  for  its  maintenance.  **  Their  proposal  was  eagerly 
n  this  way  a  body  of  Eqnites  arose,  who  received  larger  pay  tkni 

and  whose  period  of  military  service  was  limited  to  ten  years,  bnt 
I  nether  aes  equestre  nor  aes  lun-dearium^  and  who  were  Dot  adnutted 
iteen  Centuriae  Equltum. 

C  37.    CIol  de  R.  IV.  a.  and  remftrks  of  Znmpt.    Q.  Cle.  de  pet.  oodi.  & 
Cnijores  in  the  chapter  on  the  Roman  Magistrates. 
C  37.  XXXIX.  44  XLIIL  16 
loent.  48.    VaL  Max.  IV.  i.  10. 

L  37.    VaL  Max.  It  Ix.  6.  _  _ 

L13.    Uv.  IX.a.   VaL  Mai.  tt  11. 9.    AunL  Viet,  de  virU  BL  « 
IT.  SSL 

tfuis  at  tuit  Oipendia  factum  promittunt. 
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It  must  be  remarked  that  towards  the  doee  of  the  repoblioi  aKb 
eighteen  Centariae  were  still  kept  ap  as  a  political  body,  the  oavali 
Koman  armies  W!as  composed  almost  entirelj  of  persons  not  qtiaens,  s 
the  EquUes  equis  privatis  must  have  gradoallj  disappeared.  These 
paved  the  way  for  a  new  body,  which  we  now  proceed  to  consider. 

Ord«  Kqvcster. — Aa  Rome  rose  and  pro^tered,  the  number  of  t 
possessed  the  Equestrian  fortune  must  haye  greatly  exceeded  the  demai 
armies ;  and  when  the  cavaliy  was  compost  chiefly  of  allies  and  anzi 
class  of  rich  men  was  rapidly  formed,  who  were  not  soiators,  and  not  i 
of  public  distinction,  but  who  sought  to  empby  their  time  and  incR 
means  by  embarking  in  mercantile  enterprises.  We  hear  of  sudi  for 
time  as  govenmient  contractors  during  the  course  of  the  second  Punic  w 
when  the  dominion  of  the  republic  was  extended  over  Sidly,  Greece,  i 
Africa,  they  found  ample  occupation  in  farming  the  publio  revenues,  and 
lated  vast  wealth.  This  body  of  monied  men  necessarily  exercised  great  i 
and  held  an  intermediate  but  ill-defined  position  between  the  nobility 
humbler  portion  of  the  community.  Hence,  when  the  struggles  beti 
OptimaUs  and  the  Popuiares  became  frequent  and  violent,  the  democrs 
perodved  how  much  they  might  gain  by  securing  the  hearty  oo-operatt 
great  capitalists  and  their  retainers,  and  this  object  tbqr  effected  W 
m<Msure  of  C.  Gracchus,  who,  in  B.0. 1 22  carried  the  Lex  Semprama  Lit 
in  terms  of  which  the  Indicia^  that  is,  the  risht  of  acting  as  jurors  upon 
trials,  which  had  hitherto  beeoi  enjoyed  by  Sie  senators  exdnnvely,  w; 
ferred  to  those  pos»»8ed  of  the  Census  Equester^  Le.  400,000  aeste 
this  maimer  a  defimte  form  was  given  to  the  body— now,  fw  the  fi 
called  Or  do  Eguester^*  in  contradistinction  to  Ordo  Senatorws; 
necessary  connection  between  the  term  EquUes  and  the  idea  of  militai 
ceased.  The  Senate,  however,  did  not  tamely  resign  the  privflege  wt 
had  so  long  enjoyed,  and  for  half  a  century  after  Uie  passing  of  the  I 
pronia,  the  battle  of  the  Indicia  was  fought  agam  and  again  with  vaiyin^ 
and  a  constant  feeling  of  irritation  was  kept  up  between  the  contending  pai 
remove  this,  and  to  bring  about  a  hearty  good  understandmg  between  tl 
and  the  Equestrian  Order,  was  the  great  object  of  Cicero^s  policy,  who  sa 
that  in  this  way  only  could  the  assaults  of  &e  democracy  be  repelled.  Tl 
he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  for  a  time,  at  the  period  of  Catiline's  ooi 
which  spread  dismay  among  all  who  had  any  thing  to  lose.  But  thi 
proved  short-lived,  and  the  majority  of  the  Ordo  Equester  threw  ti 
into  the  scale  of  Cesar  and  the  Popuiares,  Pliny,  m  the  first  am 
chapters  of  the  thirty-third  book  of  his  Naturdlis  Htstoria^  oommnnica 
information  with  regard  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Equestrian  or^ 
as  too  common  with  that  author,  the  materials  are  thrown  together  at 
and  the  statements,  on  many  points,  trrecondleable.  The  fi)llowuig  i 
fit)m  the  second  chi^>ter  seem  to  be  distinct  and  trust- worthy :— Jiuftcii 
appeUaUone  separari  evm  ordinem  priad  omnium  hutUuere  Gracchi 
popularitate  in  contumeliam  Senatus^  mox  ea  dibeUata^  auctoriiat 
vario  seditionum  eventu  circa  puhUcanos  suhsHtit:  et  aUquamdiu  ten 
pubticanijuere.    Marcus  Cicero  demum  stabHivit  equestre  nomen  in  < 

1  Uv.  XXm.  48L  49. 

S  It  la  bare  that  tba  tarm  Orio  SftmUr  ocenra  In  tlM  aarllar  books  of  Uvy,  i 
XXL  SSL  XXIV.  la  XXVL  96.  t  boi  the  historian  aeams  to  haTo  a4optod  tbopkn 
bla  ovn  daj  wlthoat  refaranoa  to  tba  pariod  whan  It  wm  flrat  IntrodnoadL    Wa 
■OMilon  ibortly  to  notioa  a  lUnllar  prolapali  In  ragard  to  what  wan  oallad  S§mU 
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m  jnafmi  etmcXoMSj  exeoie  ordme  pro/ectum  esse  eelebrans^  eiusque 
peemUari  muhriUOe  quaereM,     Ah  %Uo  tempore  plane  hoc  tertium 
rtpMieaJaetum  ett^  eoepitque  adiici  Senatui  Popuhque  Bomano  ei 
mtaurOrdtL 

■■■icaiM  •rthe  B^rttg»,»  The  oatward  marks  of  distinction  enjoyed  bj 
t  SqcnteB  and  the  Ordo  Eqnester  were  the  following : — 
L  Ammbu  aureus. — We  find  that  golden  rings  were  worn  by  senators  at 
events  as  eaiif  as  B.C  821 ;  for  we  are  told  bj  Livy,  that  among  other 
MQBStiations  of  poUio  grief,  when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  disaster  at  the 
■dmeloricB — latichvi^  atmuH  aurei  posUu  Daring  the  second  Pnnio  war, 
i  know  that  they  were  worn  not  only  by  senators,  t&r  wives  and  children, 
I  also  by  Eqmies  equo  pubHco;  since  it  is  to  these  that  the  historian  most 
kr  friben  he  informs  ns  tiiat  when  Mago  exhibited  to  the  Carthaginian  Senate 
ittne  modii  of  goldoi  rings  taken  firom  the  slain  at  Cannae — adiecit  demde 
rly^  quo  maioris  cladis  indicium  essetj  n^mtnem,  nisi  equitem^  atg^ue  eorum 
mrwmprimoreSfidgerereinsigne,  According  to  Pliny,  who  enters  mto  many 
Irib  upon  the  salject  of  rings,  the  greater  number  of  the  members  of  the 
|Mtrian  order,  who  acted  as  jorors,  wore,  even  in  the  time  of  Angastus,  an  iron 
l|^  cn^— «otor  pars  iudkum  in  ferreo  annuh  fait — from  which  we  condnde 
tfi  after  the  age  of  Angnstos,  the  custom  or  right  of  wearing  the  annulus 
IMS  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  Ordo  Equeater.^ 
3.  Amgttstus  dawus. — While  Senators  and  Eqoites  eqno  pnblico  had  alike  the 
hflcfe  of  wearing  a  golden  ring,  senators  alone  had  the  right  of  wearing  a  tnnio 
lb  a  broad  vertical  stripe  of  pnrple  (latus  clavus)  in  front,  the  garment  heme 
fees  eaDed  TVatca  LaHclavia^  whQe  the  tnnio  of  the  Eqnites  was  distingoishea 
f  aaanraiw  sttqie,  and  hence  called  Tunica  Angusticlavia,   At  what  period  the 

ewaa  first  introdnoed  we  cannot  tell,  since  it  is  seldom  allnded  to  in  the 
aod  only  bj  writers  of  tiie  imperial  times.'  We  learn  from  Dion  Cassins 
Ewliea  the  Soiate,  as  a  mark  of  sorrow,  changed  thdr  dress,  (mutavit  vestem,) 
cnaristcd  in  laying  aride  their  offidal  garb,  Le.  the  LaHclavia,  and  assoming 
■I  of  the  Eqmtes,  Le.  the  Angusticlavia^  wbile  the  magistrates  threw  off  their 
ppb  edged  doak,  (Toga  praetexta^)  and  appeared  in  the  mantle  of  ordinary 
IHors,  We  bear  also  of  a  change  df  dress  under  similar  circumstances  upon 
■ynt  of  tba  Eqoites  and  the  populace ;  the  former  would,  therefore,  probably 
m  a  plain  tunic,  while  the  latter  would  disfigure  themselves  with  dust 
sacs,  and  so  appear  sordOati^ 

Qmiuardeeim  Onftnes.— In  B.C.  67,  L.  Rosdus  Otho,  at  that  time  tribune 
\  Pldia,  passed  a  new  law,  (JLex  Boscia  iheatraUs^)  or,  perhaps,  rather 
an  obadete  enactment,  (see  liv.  I.  85,)  in  terms  of  which,  fourteen 
in  the  theatre,  immediatdf  behind  thoee  occupied  by  the  senators, 
laanopriated  tothe  Ordo  Equester— a  measure  so  unpopular  that  itledtoa 
vmdi  was  qndled  by  the  doquence  of  (Scero>  From  this  time  forward,  the 
— ■  nn/im  ta  quatiordeam  ordrntbus-^in  equite  spectare—in  equestribus 
|ba  mukre  m  puhnno  equestri — are  used  to  indicate  a  member  of  the 
pttiaB  order;  end  the  dasdcs  are  full  of  iJlumons  to  Rosdus  and  his  law. ' 
m  awliiMuwf^  it  otnst  be  observed,  extended  to  the  theatre  alone,  and  did  not 

I 

\Ut,  EC.  T  ooMa  m,  XXm.  is.  XXVL  S8L    Plln.  H.N.  XXXIIL  1.  S. 
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embrace  the  GircoB,  in  wluoh  places  were  not  set  aput  ftr  the  Senate 
equestrian  order  until  the  reign  of  Augustus,^  whose  regulatiooa  upoti  tk 
were  modified  and  made  more  complete  hj  subsequent  emperon.' 

Eqnestrlan  Order  vnder  the  Bmpermv. — By  the  Lex  Indidtm 
Gracchus  all  persons  possessing  property  to  the  value  of  400,000  i 
became,  ipso  facto,  members  of  the  Equestrian  Order,  and  heaee,  ait  a  v« 
period,  the  body  was  inundated  with  liberated  slares  and  peraona,  i 
disreputable  means,  had  acquired  the  requisite  sum.  This  evil  was 
strongly  felt  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  sought,  in  s«me  degree,  to  ol 
by  introducing  a  new  division  among  the  Equites  themselves,  and  insCki 
it  were,  an  upper  class.  With  this  intention,  he  set  apart,  under  the  \ 
Equites  illustrcs^  (sometimes  called  also  Equitea  splendidly')  those  who 
distinguished  descent,  and  who  possessed  a  fortune  amounting  to  the  qnal 
for  a  senator.  These  he  regarded  as  forming  a  sort  of  nuiaery  fbr  the 
(seminarium  senatus;)  upon  these,  while  still  youths,  he  bestowed  the 
offices  of  state,  and  permitted  them  to  wear,  by  anticipation,  the  TVmc 
clavia.  To  this  class  Ovid  belonged,  and,  as  he  tells  us  himself^  when  i 
up  all  thoughts  of  political  distinction,  and  retired  into  private  life, 
obliged  to  exchange  the  broad  for  the  narrow  stripe — clavi  menswra 
est.^ 

The  Equites  equo  publico  having  long  ceased  to  be  the  cavalry  of  the 
would  have  natmrally  disappeared  along  with  the  Ckuses  and  CetUnri 
which  they  were  politically  connected,  but  Augustus  revived  them ;  n 
a  portion  of  the  Equites  illustres  were  regwded  as  the  stock  fipon 
the  future  legislators  and  civil  magistrates  were  to  spring,  another 
consisting  of  those  who  aimed  at  militaiy  distinction,  were  sent  out  at 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  chief  generals,  and  i4>pointed  to  sub 
commands,  so  as  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  their  profession.  Tl 
of  service  was  termed  Militia  Equestris  or  Stipendia  spUndidae  nuUHi 
the  individuals  thus  employed  formed  a  select  corps,  the  head  of  wli 
styled  Princeps  luventutis.  This,  however,  was  merely  a  restoratia 
ancient  term ;  for  under  the  republic  the  Equites,  as  a  body,  were  sa 
distinguished  as  Principes  luventutis  (Liv.  XLII.  61.)  Now,  however, 
of  Princeps  luventutis  was,  in  the  first  instance,  restricted  to  two  indi 
Oaius  and  Lucius  Csesar,  the  grandsons  of  the  emperor;  and  flnom  tl 
forward  it  was  generally  bestowed  upon  the  heir  to  the  imp^ial  dignity,  o 
closely  connect^  with  the  imperial  family.  Thus,  it  was  borne  by  Nero  i 
time  of  his  adoption  by  Claudius,  by  Titus,  by  Domitian,  without  any  oC 
until  the  death  of  his  brother,  by  Commodus,  and  by  many  others. 

In  reference  to  the  remark  in  no^.e  p.  74.  we  have  to  obesrve  that  Liv; 
use  of  the  phrase  Equites  illustres  when  treating  of  the  period  of  the 
Punic  war  (XXX.  18.)  We  may  readily  understand,  however,  that  the  I 
employed  an  expression  with  which  he  himself  was  fiuniliar  to  denote  w 
then  the  higher  class  of  Equites,  viz.,  the  Eqmtes  eqtio  publico^  wHhonl 
regard  to  the  fact,  that  the  designation  did  not  eiust  as  a  tedhnioil  ten 
epoch  to  which  his  narrative  refers. 

Although  we  shall  devote  a  separate  chapter  to  the  oonaidcnilon  of  iSkt 

1  Dton  CiM&  LY  22.  LX.  7.  LXT.  16. 
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ati«  of  whti  way  be  deMomisted  the  Great  Cooneil  of  State,  we 
ode  the  pneent  notioeB  of  tibe  ordera  and  diykieas  of  the  body  politic 
lieet  times  Tnthoat  eaying  a  few  worde  npon  the— 
tthm  flcMMMb^ — ^The  Saiatus  wae  a  ddiberative  body,  the  membera 
^emaiorei)  held  then:  office  for  life,  eetablisbed  for  the  purpose  of 
)  kio^  and  8a|iiiorting  their  anthority.^  The  name  is  manifestly 
ith  the  word  Senex^  iad  indicates  that  those  <»il7  were  admitted 
ij  whose  wiedon  had  been  natored  bj  age  and  long  experience. 
respeet  by  which  tiie  members  were  nmiallj  designated  was  Patres^ 
of  the  State ;  bat  it  most  not  be  forgotten  that  Livy  and  those 
tieat  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  constitntion,  employ  the  word  Patres 
t  on]  J  the  senators,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  Patricians,  the  wonls 
PiitricU  being  used,  in  many  cases,  as  absolutely  synonymous. 
hnimrj  •rthe  Scourte. — ^It  is  ajpreed  by  all,  that  Romulus  choee  a 
stHig  of  one  bundled  members.^  The  prevailing  tradition  declared 

one  hnndred  additional  members  were  added  when  an  union  was 

Titos  Tatius  and  the  Sabines ;  but  some  writers  maintained  that 
ted  Senate  contained  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  while  livy 
tioe  of  any  increase  upon  this  occasion,  but  represents  the  Senate  as 
*  one  hundred  only  at  the  death  of  Romulus.  Finally,  Tarquinius 
ased  the  number  to  three  hundred,  adding  one  hundred  if  we  suppose 
ere  two  hundred  previously,  doubling  the  body  if  we  suppose  one 
1  fifty  to  have  been  the  former  complement.'  We  are  farther  told, 
itors  added  by  Tarquinius  were  styled  Patres  Minorum  G^tium, 
inction  to  the  original  senators,  who  were  now  termed  Patres  Mat- 
tm^  names  which  clearly  point  to  a  belief  that  Tarquinius  increased 
of  the  Patricians  by  the  incorporation  of  new  Gentes  with  the  old 
that  the  new  senators  were  selected  from  the  new  Gentes.  *  If  wo 
original  one  hundred  senators  of  Romulus  to  have  been  Ramnes^  the 

of  Tatius  to  have  been  Tities^  then  the  one  hundred  of  Tarquinius, 
m  Etruria,  would  be  Luceres^  and  thus,  the  three  elements,  of  which 
f  Romanus  was  composed,  would  have  been  equally  represented  in 

bat  this  hypothesis,  althctigh  ingenious,  attractive,  and,  at  first 
ible,   is  encumbered  by  many  serious  and  almost  insurmountable 

ter  of  three  hundred,  in  whatever  manner  made  up,  seems  long  to  have 
e  standard.  We  are  expressly  told,  that  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion 
IS  Superbus,  the  Senate  had  been  so  reduced  in  numbers  by  his  cruelty, 
ne  necessary  for  one  of  the  first  consuls,  Brutus  or  Valerius,  to  select 
i  and  sixty-four  new  members,  in  order  to  make  up  the  proper 
iree  hundred  (ut  expUret  numerum  senator umCCC,)  These,  according 
re  taken  from  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Equites,  (primoribua 
'adus  kctis^)  and  therefore  must  have  been  in  part  Plebeians,  and 
an  senators  were  styled  Cortscriptij  as  being  enrolled  along  with  the 
rs,  to  whom,  as  Patricians,  the  title  Patres  properly  belong^.  Hence, 
K)dy  was  at  first  described  aa  Patres  et  Conscriptiy  firora  which  arose 

ii.a 

DiooT*.  11 11  Flat.  Rom.  13.  F«tt.  t.T.  Stnatarm,  p.  839.  Dionyi.  IL  47. 
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the  title  of  Patre$  CrueripH^  employed  afanoet  ioTaiiablj,  Id  later  t 
addressing  the  Senate,  after  the  distinction  indioated  bj  the  terms  had  la 
disappeared  and  been  forsotten.^ 

Fiom  this  time  forwara  we  have  no  definite  informadon  with  regard 
iramber  of  senators.  We  are  told  bj  Appian  that  Snlla,  in  order  to  ree 
ranks  of  the  Senate,  which  had  been  ^eatty  diminished  during  the  or 
added  three  hundred  chosen  from  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Equestrisi 
and  we  have  direct  evidence  that  in  the  time  of  Cicero  the  number  ma 
been  upwards  of  four  hundred  and  fifteen. '  Julius  Cesar,  whoi  dictator 
fourth  time,  (B.C.  45.)  admitted  a  crowd  of  unworthy  persons,  bj  wl 
number  waa  swelled  to  nine  hundred ;  and  when  Augustus  was  ceusQ 
with  Agrippa  (B.C.  28.)  there  were  one  thousand. ' 

1  LIT.  IL  1.  DloDTS.  y.  U  FIqL  PopL  11.  Rom.  18  Q.lt  fl&  FMt  a.T.  Qml  I 
854.  PanL  DiMb  •.▼.  ifUfcM,  p.  7.  t.T.  Comeripti,  p.  41.  Unl«M  w  mppoM  tlwt  1 
gaiiMd  admlstion  at  tbUi  time,  we  thall  be  at  a  lots  to  aeooont  for  the  faflt.  tbatl 
are  found  In  the  Senate  CUt.  V.  12.)  before  thej  were  entitled  to  bold  aaj  of  thai 
whieb  neoeaaarlly  gare  aomlaalon  to  the  bodj. 

LItj  applies  the  term  Cetueripti  to  the  whole  of  the  new  icnatort,  wHfcoirt  a 
reference  to  Plebeians  i  Irat  the  explanation  firen  aboTO  is  not  only  natval  la  llaa 
tullf  borne  oat  by  the  words  of  Festos  and  Paalos  Diaoonna 

9  Appian.  B.C  X  loa    Cia  ad  Att  L  U.  eomp.  Orat  poat  ltd  ia  8cil  IflL 
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kXHE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SOMAN  COKSTmTTION  AND 

IBE  mans  of  the  diffekent  classes  of  persons  who 

lORHXD  THE  POPULATIOX  OF  THE  ROMAN  EHFIEE. 

hi  Sanaa  State,  nguded  at  ft  bodjr  of  men  politicaDj  OTginlied  and  in 
^HHCBi/ftiwrtaiii  teiriloTj,  wu,  from  tiieesriieat  period  to  which  historf  or 
pikn  Mteod,  T^nkted  and  controlled  bj  three  powers,  diidnot  from,  bnt 
IWcpoidait  of,  each  other,    Theae  wera — 

3.  ne  Toice  of  the  dlaxeni  (Ofvet)  who  fbimed  the  Populus  Eomanta,  u 
imaad  In  their  eonitititdanal  MrnmhKm  (Carnifia.) 
K  The  ma^etrate*  (Afo^wtrotui.)    When  we  epeok  of  the  regal  period,  we 
^a^,  tho  one  npceme  magiitnte — the  King  (£ez.) 
IL  ne  Saiau  (&»uiii)  or  great  council  of  itate. 

1.  <Xet*. — The  vdoe  of  the  Cwa  or  Pppului  Romanut,  aa  expressed  in 
t  Comitia,  was,  according;  to  the  theory  of  the  Eomim  comdnitioii,  absolatelj' 
To  them  belonged  the  iSununinn  Jmperiam,  and  all  power  whatso- 
ated  bvm  them  mther  diieotlj  or  indirectly.  The  diief  poinia  in 
^diou  exerdied  thdr  powa  £rectlj  weie — (t.)  In  the  enacting  and 
lAigoflaws(I(;9i»tm&er&)  (3.)Inthe election ofinagietratee(ni[i^lrati(a 
■«.)  (3.)  Inthededandonof  war,  (ieOnm  intJicere,)  and  the  condniion  of 
■,  (poEOR  facert,)  to  which  we  maj  add — (4.)  In  deciding,  as  a  cocrt  of 
l^^eal,  all  matters  affecting  the  life,  personal  freedom,  or  permanent  political 
BtM  of  one  of  their  own  bod/  (j«  cajnit  civa  ISxmam  iudicare.')  We 
F  WKTve  that  (3)  and  (4)  are  in  reality  ioclnded  in  (I) ;  for  all  qaeetiona 
ung  a  declaration  of  war  and  the  ratification  of  a  peace,  as  well  aa  tbosa 
k^Tcd  the  criminal  bnpeactmient  of  a  citizen,  were  submitted  to  the 
Itin  thefnmof  propcaedlawi  (rogatknes.) 

lA  woe  the  powers  of  the  people,  aa  rec<%nised  in  the  beet  period  of  tbtir 
17,*  and  esocised  imtil  the  comfjete  establislmiait  of  the  imperial  gorem- 
I  ■ader  Tiberins.  We  cannot,  however,  sappose  that  these  rights  and 
^  ■       id  ei '- 
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inllT  developed,  understood,  and  enforced  during  the  mder 
_  ..  _  .  t,  when  they  must  bays  reposed  much  more  upon  traditional 
dian  upon  written  laws,  and  when  the  amount  of  poner  exerted  by  the 
■tabongb  cDntroIled  I^  pnblic  oinmon,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  earlj  Greek 
mtiea  and  of  Arab  tnbes,  most  have  depended  to  a  considerable  extent 
be  temper  *"*!  talents  of  the  individoal  monarch 

■m  MptddtT  PelTk  VL  11 
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It  miist  be  observed,  moreover,  that  the  power  of  the  people,  « 
their  Comitia,  was  at  all  times  limited  by  two  restrictiom. 

a.  The  Comitia  conld  not  meet  unless  Bommoncd,  according  to  pm 
forms,  by  one  of  the  higher  magistrates. 

b.  In  so  far  as  the  passing  of  laws  was  concerned,  no  private  citiien  en 
these  assemblies  originate  any  measure  whatsoever.  When  called  togetho^ 
were  asked  {rogahantur)  to  agree  to  some  spedfio  proposal,  heoce  li 
generally  a  Rogaiio^  and  this  they  could  absolutely  accept  or  absoloteljr  i 
but  they  could  neither  change  nor  modify  it. 

2.  Magisiraius. — The  magistrates  formed  the  executive,  being  indM 
chosen  by,  and  responsible  to,  the  citizens.  To  them  was  intrusted  the  di 
administering  the  laws  and  carrying  into  effect  the  onlers  of  the  peopkL 
nearly  two  centuries  and  a- half  afler  the  foundation  of  the  city  there  «a 
supreme  mugi:<!tnitc,  raised  far  above  all  others,  who  retained  his  ofliee  fa 
and  bore  the  title  of  Rex,  But  in  the  great  revolution  of  A.U.G.  241 
reigiiing  king  was  dethroned,  the  office  abolished,  and,  instead  of  OM 
magistrate,  who  held  his  power  for  life,  two  magistrates,  called  CoMubt^ 
chosen,  who  were  upon  an  equality  with  each  other,  snd  whose  period  of 
was  limited  strictly  to  the  space  of  one  year.  By  degrees,  the  varions  fini 
discharged  originally  by  the  king  alone  and  then  committed  to  tlie  nwwilii 
distributed  aniuiig  a  number  of  otlier  magistrates,  new  <^Boee  being  iHli 
iirom  time  to  time. 

3.  Senatim. — The  Senate  was  a  council  of  state,  inteipoeed,  m  k 
between  the  }kh>])1c  and  the  magistrates.  Its  duty  was  to  advise,  although  k 
not  control,  the  fDniier,  and  to  watch  over  and  guide  the  Utter  in  the  pvfta 
of  the  duties  assigned  to  them.  To  the  Senate  was  committed  the  maufH 
the  public  money  ;  and  it  discharged  many  most  important  fiuictioni  eoH 
with  the  adiniulstration  of  public  affairs,  which  will  be  deacribed  aft  largB 
atler. 

AVe  have  repeatedly  used  the  words  *^  citizens"  and  "Boman  people" 
above  remarks,  and  before  proceeding  farther  it  is  neoeseary  to  aaeertaii 
constituted  a  Romanus  Ciuis,  For  this  purpose  we  must  eonaider  thed 
cation  of  mankind  adapted  by  tlie  Komans,  in  so  OEur  ae  political  and 
privileges  were  concerned. 

The  first  grand  division  was  into  (1.)  Freemen,  that  is,  peraona  poaa 
personal  freedom,  (//Acr/,)  and  (2.)  Slaves  (servL) 

Again,  free  men  might  be  either  persons  bom  free  (ingenut)  and  wk 
never  been  in  slaver)'  to  a  Roman,  or  persons  who  had  onoe  been  alarei  hi 
been  emancipated  (libertim,) 

Omittinir.  for  the  |)n^HMit,  the  consideration  of  Servi  and  Libertim^  «1 
form  the  subject  of  a  fteparaie  .section,  we  shall  confine  ourselveB  to  Ingmu 
is,  persons  free  and  free-born,  and  who  had  never  been  in  slavery  to  a  Roi 

lugcnui  might  be  either  (I.)  Romani  Gives,  that  is,  memben  of  the  ] 
state,  or  (2.)  Peregrini,  that  is,  persons  not  membcTB  of  the  Roman  all 
(3.)  Latitii^  a  cl.'i8s  who  occupied  a  sort  of  intermediate  plaoe  between  E 
Cives  and  Peregrini. 

BOMANI  CIYSS.      lUS  CIVITATIS. 

The  characteristic  rights  of  Roman  citizens  woe  divided  into— 1.  JP 
Iwra,    2.     Privata  lura. 
The  PuUica  lura  were  comprehended  under  the  three  following  heada 
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V  SMffragHj  tlie  right  of  voting  io  the  popular  assemblies. 
IS  Himanim,  the  right  of  being  eligible  to  all  public  offices,  whether 
liitaiy,  or  sacred. 

■  /V<wocalumi9,  the  right  of  appealing  from  the  magistrates  to  the 
when  impeached  of  any  crime  involving  life,  personal  freedom,  or  a 
nt  kns  of  political  and  social  privileges. 
Privata  Imra  were  comprehended  under  two  heads  :~— 
u  CmuiMbiii  the  right  of  contracting  a  regular  marriage. 
IS  Commercn^  tiie  right  of  acquiring,  transferring,  and  holding  property 
ads  aeoording  to  the  Roman  laws. 

one  who  was  in  full  enjoyment  of  all  these  rights  was  a  Civts  Optimo 
isd  thesfr  rights,  taken  coUectively,  constituted  the  /ii#  CivUaiia  s.  lu» 


evident  horn  what  has  been  said  in  the  second  chapter,  that,  in  the 
ages  of  the  state,  the  Patricians  alone  wer»  Cives  OpUmo  Jure,  The 
IS  did  not  enjoy  the  /nt  Suffragii  »i  all  until  indoded  in  the  Classes 
ins  Tullius.  The  hu  Provocationis  was'  6r8t  bestowed  upon  them  by 
'  Vdkrioy  passed  B.C.  609,  immediately  after  tbe<  expulsion  of  the  kings ; 
ie  Ml  admitted  to  the  lus  Cannubii  until  after  the  passing  of  the  Lex 
IB  in  B.C  445 ;  and  the  lut-  Honor um  was  not  gained  without  many 
fee  ttrnggles,  which  were  not  brought  to  a  close  until  B.C.  367,  when 
Bolship  was  thrown  open  by  the  Lex  Licinia.  Within  a  few -years  from 
kle,  in  B.O.  337,  the  last  civil  barrier  between  the  FlRtricians  and  the 
D»was  broken  down  by  the  admission  of  the  latter  to  the  Praetorshipi 
B.O.  SM^  the  Leg  Og$UMa  threw  open  the  priesthood  also.' 
e  of  acquiring  the  lut  CtvtVo/u.— The  lus  CivitatiSy  or,  as  it  is  veiy 
iy  tennod,  simply  Civilai^  was  acquired  in  one  of  two  ways — 
y  birttu  2.  By  gift.  To  these  we  might  add,  3.  By  manumission, 
re  shall  discosa  under  the  head  of  sUves.  (C/it  sit  civis  aut  natus  sit 
OMi/actusJ)^ 

Imm  (Natl.) — ^The  child  of  two  persons  who  could  contract  a  regular 
^  (niftvm  mo^'momMn,) '  that  is,  who  had  reciprocally  the  lus  Con^ 
vaa  by  birlk  a  Roman  citizen,  provided  both  his  parents  possessed  the 
miaHi,  The  position  occupied  by  the  children  of  parents  who  could 
rtraet  a  tegnlar  marriage,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  tlie  lus 
M£,  will  be  ezpUiaed  fully  when  we  treat  of  the  law  of  marriage, 

twmm  C—tl, ^^Foreigners  (^peregrim)  might  receive  the  Cintas  as  a 
ore  d/ritaiem^^onare  dvUate^)  either  individually  or  as  members  of  a 
utf.  The  pi^rer  of  conferring  this  gift,  at  the  period  when  the  Civitas 
d  cxchisively  Io  the  Patricians,  seems  to  have  been  vested  in  the  King, 
rich  tbe  consent  of  the  ConUtia  Curiata ;  and  the  rapid  increase  of  Rome 
epoch,  must  be  in  a  great  measiu-e  ascribed  to  the  liberality  with 
gift  was  bestowed,  *  numbers  having  been  received  freely  iuto  the 

itln«tioa  wu  4rmvn  by  the  lawyers  of  th«  empire  between  the  Jum  Civitatw  and  th« 
Mm  ;  bat  k  U  «ooerUki,  and  of  no  pnMtleal  importaooe  in  m  fur  m  th«  claaaioal 
ITS  oooeeroed. 

■■at  ta«r  Io  aalwl  that  a  conelderaMe  portion  of  the  eomroQnity.  although  unqnea* 
■■mbtta  of  the  Roman  etate,  and  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  Ciref.  were  not 
fte*  <«r«.  Ko  yooth,  trotil  he  wa»  of  age  to  serve  in  the  army,  could  exercise  the 
S  ttad  Boaian  woanen,  although  strictly  Tifw  Rtmnmae,  were  uador  no  oircttii»- 
•inltSad  CO  tho  Im  St^rmgH  nor  to  the  i«f  Uvurum. 

taio.  ▼.  loffift. 

IB.  L  SL    Uy.  iV.  4.   Oe.  pro.  Balb.  18. 
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R&nka  of  the  Patricians,  (^per  cooptationem  inpatres,)  when  the  paitiei  bi 
an  aooession  of  strength  to  the  commonitj.  One  of  the  most  nouble  ea 
upon  record  was  the  admission  of  the  whole  Gens  CUindia,  six  jem  iii 
expulsion  of  the  kings.  ^  As  the  power  of  Rome  extended,  the  privily 
fexred  bj  Civitas^  b^ame  more  valued,  were  sought  with  eaffemess  and  aM 
with  difficulty.  It  was  bestowed  chiefly  as  a  reward  for  ndthfol  and  il 
services,  sometimes  on  indiyiduals,  and  occasionally  on  whole  oonmnuiitia; 
during  the  more  flourishing  period  of  the  commonwealth,  an  express  law,  p 
regularly  by  either  the  Tribes  or  the  Centuries,  was  indispensable. '  Towid 
close  of  tlie  republic^  the  people  occasionally  delegated  this  power  to  someol 
favourite  leaders,  such  as  llarins  and  Pompeius,  while  Sulla  and  Casv,' 
they  obtained  unconstitutional  supremacy,  exercised  it  fredy,  and  wgim 
without  cliallenge ; '  but  this  was  after  the  privilege  had  become  ksi  tm 
in  consequence  of  the  admission  of  all  the  Italian  states  at  the  dose  S 
social  war.  Under  the  empire  the  power  was  assumed  by  the  prinee,  ■ 
length  CaracaUa  bestowed  the  Civkas  on  all  the  free  inhahitants  of  the  S 
world. 

€iTitiu  sine  ijinflravi««    Caeritco. — It  sometimes  happened  that  the  0 
was  bestowed  upon  a  state,  with  a  limitation  excluding  the  /w  SuffmSt 


as  a  necessaiy  consequence,  the  lui  Htmorum.  The  fiial 
record  was  the  honour  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Caere,  in  oomn 
of  their  having  received  and  hospitably  entertained  the  Vestal  Tlmns  ana 
.Sacra  at  the  time  when  Rome  was  captured  by  the  Ganls^-PHjnot  i 
municipes  sine  suffragii  iure  Caerites  essefactos  accepimus^  coneesnmp 
ut  civUatis  Romatiae  honorem  quidem  caperent  sed  negoUia  tamn 
oneribus  vacarent  pro  sacris  hdlo  GaUico  receplis  custoditisque  ^  and  ai 
distinction  was  granted  to  the  Aceirani,  B.C.  832. — Bomani  /acd  Aa 
lege  ah  L,  Papirio  praelore  lata  qua  civitas  sine  suffragio  data* ' 

Aerarii. — But  although  the  gift  of  the  Civitas  sine  Suffragio  was  l 
compliment  and  a' valuable  privilege  to  the  Caerites,  it  was,  of  coarse,  a  i 
datiou  for  a  dvis  optimo  iure  to  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  idth 
since  it  implied  the  loss  of  an  important  portion  of  his  rights  Hence,  OM 
modes  in  whicli  the  censors  marked  their  displeasure  towards  a  dtiaen,  i 
omitting  his  name  from  the  roll  of  the  Tribe  or  Centuiy  to  which  he  be 
and  entering  it  in  a  separate  register.  Those  who  in  this  manner  wen  di 
of  the  lug  Suffragii  were  said  referri  in  tabulas  Caeritum ;  and  ] 
designates  men  of  small  worth  as  Caerite  cera  digni.  The  oooatitntionai 
for  this  class  of  persons  was  Aerarii;  because,  although  redneed  to  an  I 
position,  they  were  still  boimd  to  contribute,  as  tax-payers,  to  the  pnUio  tn 
The  censors,  when  they  inflicted  this  penalty,  were  technically  said  i 
aliquem  in  aerarios  s.  inter  aerarios  s.  tn  numerum  aerariorum ;  and 
other  hand,  when  they  reinstated  an  aerarius  in  his  former  position,  txin 
aerariis.  • 

1  LIT.  IL  16.    8net  Tib  I. 

3  DiooTiL  V.  4a    LiT.  III.  sa  lY.  4  Till,  1 1.    Cle.  pro  Biatk  8. 0. 1. 1.  fll 

»  8m  Cio.  pro  BaJb.  8.  Ml  Si.  and  indeed  the  whole  epeech,  pro  Arch.  10.  ■ 
XIIL  36.     Dion  Cms.  XLL  «4. 

4  Anl.  GelL  XYI.  13.  The  SchoL  Cra«  on  Hor.  Epp.  I.  tL68l  ghm  a  ■oawwbat  4 
aceoont    Compare  also  Ut.  V.  50.  VIL  19l 
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diTln.  In  a  O.  a  Bohol.  Cmq.  In  Hor.  Epp.  L  tL  6S.  Aul.  GelL  XVL  IS.  Mopi  Lfa 
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ids  US  to  ooonder  general] j  the  various  ways  in  which  the  Civita$ 
or  impaired. 

•The  Caput  of  an  individaal,  in  the  legal  phraseology  of  the 
lenoted  his  personal  privileges  as  a  fiee  man,  as  a  member  of  a  family, 
posMBSor  of  certain  politics!  rights ;  his  Status  was  the  position  which 
a  in  the  oommnnity  in  virtue  of  his  Caput.  Hence  the  expressions 
apitaU'^  Judicium  Capitis — Poena  CapUalis  do  not  necessarily  imply 
a  trial,  or  a  penalty,  in  which  the  life  of  an  individual  was  at  stake, 
tiioh  involved  the  forfeituiie  or  abridgment  of  his  political  and  social 
ny  loss  of  this  nature  was  termed  Deminutio  Capitis^  and  necessarily 
Status  PenmUatio. 
sts  distinguished  three  degrees — 

ruititib  Capitis  maxima.  2.  Deminutio  Capitis  minor.  8.  Demi^ 
itismittima,^ 

mutio  Capitis  maxima  consisted  in  the  loss  of  personal  freedom, 
lied  the  loss  of  dvitas^  for  a  slave  had  no  Caput  and  no  Status,  A 
iaen  mi^  be  sold  into  davery  for  various  offences  connected  with  mili« 
line — ^for  refusing  to  answer  to  his  name  when  the  consul  was  holding 
for  deserting  to  £e  enemy'-for  mutilating  himself  in  ruch  a  manner  as 
incapable  ot  serving.*  Several  instances  occur  in  Roman  history  of 
]«ns  bcang  formally  handed  over  by  the  Pater  Patratus  or  chief  of  tho 

>  an  enemy,  (deditio  per  fetialesy)  in  consequence  of  the  state  refusing 
to  engagements  which  these  persons  had  formed,  or  because  they  had 
r  of  some  breach  of  public  fiuth ;'  and  thus  the  community  at  large  were 
0  be  rdieved  fiom  the  sanctity  of  the  obligation  (exsolvi  reUgione-^ 
\e  soioatur  avitas.) '  A  citizen  might  ako  be  sold  into  slavery  for 
rending  enrolment  in  the  censor's  books,  in  order  to  escape  taxation ;  ^ 
ding  to  the  laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  an  insolvent  debtor  was  liable  to 
leni^,  *  but  this  was  abrogated  by  the  Lex  Poetelia.  * 

.  Soman  citizen  was  solemnly  given  over  to  an  enemy  by  the  Pater 
it  would  appear  that  he  forfdted  his  rights  irrecoverably ;  but  if  taken 
i  the  ordinary  course  of  war,  they  were  only  suspended.  So  long  as 
Bd  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  he  was  to  all  intents  a  slave ;  but  if  he 
dd  to  return  home,  in  consequence  of  release  or  escape,  he  recovered 
,  by  what,  in  legal  language,  was  termed  Postliminium  or  Jus  Post- 

wnttio  Capitis  minor  implied  loss  of  the  Civitas^  or  at  least  of  the 
IS,  without  loss  of  personal  freedom.  This  might  happen  in  various 
Boman  citizen  mi|^t,  in  order  to  gain  certain  advantages,  become  a 
f  a  CoiUma  Latina,  or  of  another  state,  in  which  cases  he  ceased,  ipso 
be  a  Boman  citizen,  and  enjoyed,  in  reference  to  Rome,  only  those 
fik  belonged  to  all  the  members  of  the  community  to  which  he  attached 
When  a  Boman  dtizen  wished  to  escape  from  the  penalty  incurred 

mt  SBfhortU  Wr*  U  Qftint,  L  f  180— 16SI  m*  alio  UlpUn.  Dig.  IV.  t.  II. 
n.  Mmw  S.T.  Nwinitmrn  •!  Trntbrianth  ^  11.  •d.  Qm. 
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by  oonviction  in  a  oriminal  trial  or  otherwise,  he  betook  faimadf  to  tone  fv 
oonntiy,  in  which  case  he  was  said  mutare  solum — vertere  jodim— irv  ami^ 
'-^re  in  exsilium — ^and  his  return  was  prevented  bj  an  order  of  the  p 
prohibiting  him  from  the  use  of  fire  and  water,  (aquae  et  ignii  vUerdidmi^ 
that  he  virtually  forfeited  all  his  political  privileges  as  a  Boman  ekiHi,  j 
he  could  have  no  opportonity  of  exercising  them ;  he  did  not  oease,  hovni 
be  a  Roman  citizen,  unless  he  procured  admission  into  another  state;  bili 
interdiction  was  removed,  (ex  exsilio  rcvocare^)  he  might  return  and  naai 
former  position.  Thus,  Exnlium  is  said  by  Cicero  to  be  unknown  ia  li 
law  as  the  name  of  a  punishment — exsilium  enim  rum  suppUcium  eUMdp^ 
gium  portusque  suppUcii^  nam  qui  volunt  poenam  alipuim  subterfitgn 
calamitatemy  eo  solum  vertunt,  hoc  est^  sedem  ac  locum  muiani — andiol 
ia  true  that  sentence  of  Exsilium  was  never  passed ;  but  the  going  into  ha 
ment  was  a  voluntary  act,  although  followed  up  by  measures  wmeh  ml 
absence  compulsory.  ^  Under  the  empire,  however,  two  forms  of  hsniiham 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  were  introduced,  and  beeame  mm 
These  were  Relegatio  and  Deportatio.  ReUgatio  consisted  in  simply  wm 
away  an  offender  from  Kome  to  some  place  more  or  less  distant,  whm  ka 
compelled  to  remam,  enjoying,  however,  personal  freedom,  and  Rtaaii| 
Civitas.  There  was  in  this  case  no  aquae  et  ignis  interdiction  and  ■ 
probably,  the  position  of  a  relegatus  was  nominally  better  than  that  of  aa  a 
for  Ovid,  wlien  speaking  of  his  own  banishment  to  Tomi,  and  pniiii| 
clemency  of  the  emperor,  declares  (Trist.  Y.  xL  21.) 

Ipso  relegati  non  exsulis  utitur  In  me 
^omiue 

Deportatio^  on  the  other  hand,  although  it  did  not  redoee  the  criminal  I 
condition  of  a  slave,  was  accompanied  with  personal  restraint,  for  hi  waa  ■ 
conveyed  to  one  of  the  small  rocky  blets  off  the  eoast  oi  Italy,  or  in  the  ii^ 
which  were  in  reality  state  prisons. 

S.  Deminutio  Capitis  minima  was  in  no  way  connected  with  Ztftsrl 
Civitas^  but  resulted  in  certain  cases  from  a  change  of  family  (muiatiofQ 
Thus,  a  citizen  who  was  his  own  master,  (sui  iurtf,)  if  adopted  into 
family,  became  subject  to  parental  authority  (patrla  potestas.)  There 
procedures  which  involved  the  lowest  Deminutio  Capitis,  some  of  them  dqNi 
upon  mere  legal  fictions,  but  these  do  not  require  notice  here. 

Infamia, — Closely  connected  in  its  results,  but  not  identical  inlh  G 
Deminutio  minor,  was  the  state  called  Infamia,  If  a  Roman  dUaen  waa  J 
guilty  of  a  crime  which  involved  personsl  turpitude,  (turpi  iudicio  damm 
although  the  legal  penalty  might  be  only  a  pecnnianr  fine,  aooh  m 
(furtum,)  wilful  fraud,  (dobts  malus,)  assault  or  libel,  (mivrNi,)  of  aa  a| 
vated  description,  or  if  he  followed  any  disgraceful  occiqiatioii,  nch  a 
profession  of  an  actor  or  of  a  gladiator,  he  became,  in  the  eye  of  the 
In/amis,  and  incapable  of  holding  any  honourable  ofiice — turpi  iudicio  dm 
omni  honor e  ac  dignitate  privantur  ^ — although  it  oanoot  be  proved,  m 
celebrate<l  scholars  maintain,  that  he  forfeited  the  lus  SujfragiL 

Ignominia,  again,  was  the  result  of  the  expressed  disapprobaeioin  of  the  Cei 
and  persons  who  incurred  their  censure  were  said  to  be  ignonrinia  notatL 
in  certain  cases  involved  the  loss  of  the  lus  Suffragii;  bati  aa  we  dull  ei 
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tiMtnig  of  the  office  of  Censor,  the  efibote  ]m)diiQed  were  avly  tem« 
\  while  in  t^  caae  of  Infamia  thej  were  permanent. 

FEREGBim. 

I  tam  Peregrhnts^  with  wliich  in  early  times  Hostts  (i.e.  stranger)  was 
embraoed,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  every  one  possessed  of  personal 
who  was  not  a  Cms  Bomanus. 

r,  howerer,  Peregrinus  was  not  applied  to  all  foreigners  indiscrimin- 

bnt  to  thoee  persons  onlj,  who,  although  not  Cives^  were  connected  with 

Thus,  during  that  period  of  the  repoblic  which  preceded  the  organic 

iBtiodnced  by  the  social  war,  the  term  comprehended — 

'in  the  fifee  inhabitants  of  Italy  who  did  not  enjoy  Commercittm  and 

with  Eome. 
IB  the  free  sabjects  of  Rome  in  the  provinces,  including  persons  belonging 

to  foreigB  states,  but  who  had  settled  in  the  dominions  of  Rome. 
IB  the  free  snljects  of  states  in  alliance  with  Rome. 
in  Romans  who  had  either  temporarily  or  permanently  forfeited  the  Cxvitas. 
who  belonged  to  states  at  war  with  Rome,  or  to  states  which  had  no 
or  eonnection  with  Rome,  were  not  properly  styled  Peregrini^  but  either 
or  Barbaric  as  the  case  might  be. 

the  termination  of  the  social  war,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  became 
Bomottij  and  the  term  Peregrini  was  confined  to  those  included  in  the 
three  of  the  above  classes. 
Ptngrim  resident  at  Rome  were  incapable  of  exercising  any  political  fmictions, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  had  no  civil  rights.    Hence — 
They  had  no  locus  standi  in  a  conrt  of  law,  and  conld  be  heard  only  when 
sd  by  a  patronus^  under  whose  protection  they  had  placed  themselves, 
appUemsseni^) '  like  the  Clients  of  the  early  ages,  who  appear  to  have 
wHh  regard  to  the  Patricians,  a  position  in  many  respects  analogous 
I  which,  at  a  later  period,  the  Peregrini  stood  in  reference  to  the  citizens 
But  although  formally  excluded  from  the  courts  in  their  own  person, 
d  had  no  difficulty,  during  the  last  two  centuries  of  the  republic  at  least, 
ig  redress  for  their  wrongs ;  for,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  a  judge 
peregrinwf)  and  a  court  of  commissioners  (Jiecuperatores)  were 
for  tibe  special  purpose  of  taking  cognizance  of  those  suits  in  which 
intereBts  were  involved. 

They  were  prohibited  from  wearing  the  Toga^  the  national  Roman  dress.  * 

I  ol||ect  of  this  restriction  was  probably  to  prevent  foreigners  from  fraudulently 

themselvea  into  the  assemblies  of  the  people  and  exercising  the 

[li  They  ooiQd  be  expelled  from  Rome  as  often  as  seemed  good  to  the  Senate 
tfiople.  *  The  object  of  this  rule  may  have  been  to  prevent  them  from  taking 
Irt  ai  ai^  popular  commotions. 

T&€grm  dedUicii^  a  term  to  which  we  must  recur,  denoted  properly  the 
of  a  forelga  state,  who,  having  been  conquered  in  war,  surrendered 
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Eo^ffUhim,    Eogpes. — We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  adverting  to  a  hood 
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€f  nnion  wbich  fineqnently  sabsUted  in  andent  times  between  uidiindiuitbdH 
to  different  states,  and  which  is  so  often  alinded  to  in  the  disaical  wiiftn 
it  calls  for  explanation.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  sodetT,  esperially  k  Q 
and  Italy,  where  the  population  consisted  of  nnmenms  mdependeot  fetei 
stantly  at  variance  with  each  other,  ereiy '  stranger  was  looked  vftm^ 
suspidon,  as  likdy  to  prove  an  enemy  or  a  spy,  and  even  in  those  essni 
the  personal  safety  of  a  traveller  was  not  endangered,  he  mnst  hafe  fee 
difficult  to  supply  his  wants  or  procure  shelter,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  absaoeii 
plaoes  of  public  entertainment.  Hence,  it  became  common  for  a  penoe 
was  engaged  in  commerce,  or  any  other  occupation  which  might  oompd  U 
visit  a  fordgn  country,  to  form  previously  a  connection  with  a  dtiien  of 
country,  who  might  be  ready  to  receive  him  as  a  friend  and  act  as  his  pnH 
Such  a  connection  was  always  strictly  redprocal.  If  A  agreed  to  esli 
and  protect  B  when  B  visited  A*s  country,  then  B  became  bound  to  eolatli 
when  A  visited  B*s  country.  An  alliance  of  this  description  was  termed  Ha^ 
the  parties  who  concluded  it  were  termed  Hospites  in  relation  to  each  ote 
thus  the  word  Hospes  bore  a  double  signification,  denotmg,  aoooidingtocfa 
stances,  either  an  entertainer  or  a  guest.  The  obligations  imposed  bj  the  ( 
nant  were  regarded  as  of  the  most  sacred  character,  and  any  treachery  pm 
by  one  of  the  parties  towards  the  other  (sacra  hospUii  temerare)  was  di 
sacrilege  of  the  worst  kind,  entailing  upon  the  perpetrator  the  direct  wn 
Jupiter  Hospitalism  the  special  guardian  of  these  mutual  duties,  and  thdr  m 
when  viobited.  One  of  the  parties  might,  however,  break  off  and  tennin 
Hospitium  by  a  solemn  and  public  renunciation,  (hospidum  remmeiar 
which  we  have  a  curious  example  in  Liv.  XXY.  18. 

The  league  of  Hospitium^  when  once  formed,  was  hereditary,  «l*»wffn^ 
father  to  son,  (patemum  hospitium^)  so  that  persons  might  be  ho^iia 
had  not  only  never  seen  each  other,  but  whose  ancestors,  for  generatioiia, 
have  had  no  direct  intercourse.  In  order  to  prevent  conftisioii,  mspicioi 
fraud,  when  the  alliance  was  in  the  first  instance  oondnded,  the  partiss 
changed  tokens,  by  which  they  or  their  descendants  might  recognise  eadi 
This  token,  called  tessera  haspitalis^  was  carefuUy  preserved ;  and  after  ni] 
of  time  an  individual  claiming  the  rights  of  HosptHum  in  a  fordg^  land,  i 
out  his  Hospes  and  exhibited  his  tessera,  which,  if  found  correct,  entitk 
at  once  to  the  good  offices  which  he  required.  We  have  an  excellent  iUnK 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  system  worked  presented  to  ns  in  the  Poem 
Plantus,  where  a  Carthaginian  merchant,  Hanno  by  name,  arriving  at  0 
in  JEtolia,  inquires  for  his  Hospes^  whom  he  had  never 


Veram  ego  hospitiam  hie  habeo :  Anthldamae  fillum 
Quacro :  commostra  si  novisti  Agorastodem. 

It  happens  that  Agorastodes,  the  person  sought,  is  actually  present,  and 
his  making  himself  known,  the  following  dialogue  ensues  :— 

Havno. — Si  ita  est,  tessemn 
Coofeire  si  vis  hospitalem,  eocam,  attulL 
Agor. — Agedom  hue  ostende :  est  par  probe :  nam  habeo  doaiL 
Han. — 0  mi  hospes,  salve  mnltnm  f  nam  mihi  tnus  paler, 
Pater  taus  ergo,  nospes  Anthidamas  fait : 
Haec  mihi  hotpitalis  tessera  cum  illo  ^t. 
AooB. — Eigo  nio  apod  me  hospitiam  tiU  praebeibitar 
Ham  hand  repadio  noq>itxam.  ^ 

iPlaBtPoen.  V.  ILtt 
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k  flktptbKM  appean  to  hare  been  orlgiaiillf  confined  to  indiritlusls,  and  tn 
InWa  pnrdy  *  private  oompact  for  niuliul  convenimce ;  but  in  proceMoi 
Mm,  BBong  both  the  GtmIis  and  Kocdmis,  it  becnme  common  for  a  state,  when 

■  faited  to  pay  s  marked  compliment  to  an;  individual,  la  pass  a  reeolntioa 
'^Anng  him  the  Hotpes  of  the  whole  communitj'.     Such  a  person  was  termed 

■fciji  I  PtiHuTtu.  Thus,  Cicero  tells  lu  (lu  Verr.  VI.  G5.)  that  the  Senate  of 
i'fciMuw  confetred  this  honour  on  his  cou&m  Lucina — Dfcerniial  statim  u(  cum 
\JL  fiatre  hoipitium  puliUee  Jitrtt,  and  igain  (Pro  Balb,  18.)  Gaditani  emit 
'  X.  Ooratho  hotpitium  publice  Jeeerunt.  So  also  the  Rhodiaa  ambassadors,  in 
|,lMi  tpeBch  to  the  Roman  Senate,  (B.C.  189.  LIf.  XXXVU.  G4.}  explain  the 
r|*ifiaa  ID  which  they  etood  towards  Eomenes  b;  stating:,  ""n  guo  una  moiime 

■  —  —  rt  pricatmn  tttit/alii,  et,  quod  magia  noi  movtt,  publicum  civitati  noelrae 


BbalmM 


jTy  to  point  out  that  ffo»pM  and  ffojpid'uBi  are  perpetnaliy 

I  H^ojed  in  a  general  nensc  by  the  best  writen,  the  former  denoting  a  slranger, 

ttr  m  gmMt,  or  OB  ratertainer,  the  latter  Ikt  rectplion  or  cnlerlainment  of 
Mmptr*  or  gueitf,  or  a  place  of  entertammciit  or  ihelUr,  without  reference  to 
d»  iwhwiuil  meanitig.  So  also  the  adjective  Hospilatis. 
LATIST. 
b  ii  well  known  that  towards  the  close  of  the  hint's^  era,  Itome  !itoad  at  the 
taad  of  the  Duia  oonfederation ;  and  althongh  ci'en  then  Coniru6itim  did  no) 
OMl  between  Home  and  the  Latin  states,  thef  must  have  bad  certain  reciprocal 
righti  and  piiTileges,  ainonnting  probably  to  Conimercium.  After  Rome  had 
(MMd  to  be  recognised  as  the  head  of  the  Lntin  confederation,  and  an  unbroken 
■Mi  of  wars  h»l  removed  all  traces  of  ancient  friendship,  the  various  Latin 
Mwu  and  slates,  as  thej  one  bj  one  fell  under  the  sway  of  Rome,  were  admitted 
IMo  ftllUnM  (rtcepti  in  toeielattm)  on  terms  which  diEFered  for  almost  every 
UMdlul  oonunanil;.  Henoe,  during  the  mere  flourishing  epoch  of  the  republic, 
the  term  Latini  is  emplojed  merely  to  describe  those  inhabitants  of  Lutiiun  who 
wwt  not  Roman  dtiteos,  and  does  not  denote  any  uniform  etandurd  of  rights 
Mr  an;  definite  politioal  position.  Bnt  aller  the  whole  of  Italy  had  received  the 
CWlits.  at  the  close  of  the  social  war,  the  term  Lalini  was  introduced  by  jurists 
M  dOBOle  llie  inhabitants  of  slates  who  were  not  Roman  citizens,  but  who 
wi^UJtA  ctttain  privileges,  short  of  the  fidl  diiitas,  in  virtne  of  which  they 
WBwpiri  ■  poeition  intermediate  lietween  dees  and  Peregrini,  What  these 
ytmlBpa  wne  is  a  question  which  has  given  rise  to  moi^  discossion ;  but  it 
team  probable  that  they  comprehended  the  Jura  Privata,  that  is  the  Im 
CaatnJiii  and  the  la*  Commereii,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lura  Publiea. 

Tbe  term  emploj^  to  designate  these  rights  was  /us  f.alU  or  Lulinitai, 
(Cie^  ad  All.  liv.  12.)  or  simply  Latiam,  tut  Plin;  (H.N.  III.  20.)  mention.- 
«M^  AiiJine  tribes  as  Latio  aonali. 

Tte  hmLalii  was  bestowed,  soon  after  Iho  s^ial  war,  upon  all  the  Trans 
fitti,  and  bj  Votpasian  npon  all  Spain  (Plin.  H.N.  III.  i.) 

CkM^  WoatieUa  with  the  subjects  which  we  have  been  discnssing  in  (be 
p^TCcdBng  pangnphi,  is  the  politioal  position  ol  those  towns  wliiuh  were  desig- 
■UtdKipecliTtl;  by  the  terms  Caloniae—MuHicipia—Prae/eclitraf,  and  tbeai 
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As  the  Romans  gradoally  extended  their  oocqnests  over  Italy,  eadi  ilalevi 
had  offered  a  determined  resistance  to  their  arms,  was,  when  aubjngated,  gcw 
deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  territory.  A  part  of  the  territory  thus  m^ 
was  usually  retained,  under  the  administration  of  the  Senate,  as  a  mm 
revenue,  and  another  portion  was  frequently  divided  among  the  poorer  !■ 
citizens,  who  quitted  Rome,  established  themselves  in  the  chief  towi  if  i 
conquered  country,  and  took  possession,  as  cultivators,  (whence  the  Dame  nfei 
of  the  land  assigned  to  them.  A  settlement  of  this  kiud  was  called  a  Griw 
and  these  being  spread  every  where  over  the  conquered  districts,  lani 
many  important  purposes.  They  served  to  keep  the  vanquished  raoei  it  chi 
and  were  in  reality  so  many  permanent  posts  of  occupation,  or,  as  Imi 
Cicero  term  them,  garrisons,  fortifications,  and  watch  towen  {promts 
propufpiacitla — sjyeculae.)  They,  at  the  same  time,  tended  to  diffuse  widilf  I 
langungc,  laws  and  institutions  of  Rome,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  gai 
amalgamation.  Tltey  were  excellent  nnrBerios  for  hanly  and  well  tnii 
soldiers,  and,  finally,  they  provided  an  outlet  for  tlie  more  needy  poitioad 
rapidly  iTicreasiug  population.  Indeed,  in  later  times,  after  Italy  and  Cidl|i 
Gaul  had  ijcen  completely  subdued,  colonies  were  very  frequently  formed  ii 
no  other  object  tlian  to  make  a  provision  for  a  poor  and  discontented  popili 
and  on  many  occasions,  when  there  was  no  newly  acquired  territoiy  avaiUI 
a  portion  of  the  Ager  Puhlicus,  or  land  which  was  the  property  of  the  Mi 
was  given  up.  To  this  part  of  the  subject  we  shall  return  when  treating  cf 
Agrarian  Laws. 

When  it  had  been  resolved  to  plant  a  colony,  (coloniam  deducert^  a  kw^ 
passed  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  (ex  tenatus  oomd 
fixing  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  set  apart,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  m 
be  diviiled.  This  law  served  as  the  foimdation  charter,  (Jbrmitla^')  and  BfttA 
among  otiicr  matters,  the  burdens  to  be  borne  by  the  colonists,  aad  eBpeoJaDj 
contingent  of  tniops  which  they  were  to  become  bound  to  furnish.  At  thai 
time,  commiasioners,  (cnratores^)  two  or  more  in  number  {duumviri^  trvm 
agro  dando — coloniae  deducendae  agroque  dividundOy)  were  nominated  to 
forth  the  settlers,  and  to  make  all  the  arangements  necessary  for  canyinff 
effect  the  pn)visions  of  the  Uw.  These  were  generally  persons  of  high  stand 
they  were  elected  by  the  people  in  tlie  Comitia,  and  their  ofHce  lasted  for  three 
sometimes  for  five  years,  ^  during  which  period  they  exercised  supreme  Ji 
diction. 

Thoi«e  who  were  desirous  to  join  the  settlement  were  invitetl  to  give  in  1 
names,  (dare  nomina^)  and  when  the  list  was  filled  up  and  all  the  prelimin 
arranged,  the  whole  body  marclied  forth  in  military  array,  with  coiourB  ft} 
(snb  vexillo,)  '  to  take  possession  of  their  new  homes.  liVhen  no  city  or  fori 
place  already  existed  which  they  could  occupy,  a  new  town  was  fonnded 
all  the  solemnities  already  described;  (p.  4;)  and  one  of  the  most  oon 
devices  upon  colonial  coins  is  a  representation  of  the  foander  toaoing  out 
walls  or  the  boimdarics  of  the  city  with  the  plough. 

1  Consult  Afeowiua,  De  Antiqno  lore  lUIIae.  In  the  Theiaimitof  OrMrfait  Bi 
OptiMulft,  Tom.  I.  p.  SOa  Tom.  IIL  p.  79;  Madtio,  De  eoIonUruro  F.R.  lore  ct  eondll 
In  hi*  Opnscnla  Academic*;  »nd  Rkiii,  t.T.  Colema^  In  the  £DOjelop«edto  der  JU 
IhomawiMrnsrhafL 
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Cokmtes,  in  so  flur  as  their  political  privileges  were  coooemed,  were  divided 
to  two  clMsca 

1.  CoUmiae  civhim  EomanorufiL    2.  Cohniae  Latinae. 
El»  Coioniae  chium  Romanorum  consisted  exdusivelj  of  Roman  citizens 
'  miab  urbe  mini)  who  retained  all  their  rights  and  privileges.    The  colonics 
]rianted  were  of  this  description,  such  as  Yelitrae  and  Lavici — Volscis 
VeKtemtu  ager  ademtua:  Velitrcu  cohni  ab  urbe  mUsi  et  cohnia 
(liv.  II.  St.)  Senatus  censuit  Jrequens  coloniam  Lavicos  deducendam: 
ab  urbe  miUe  et  ouingenti  misn  bina  iugera  acceperurd.  (Liv.  IV.  47.) 
The  Cohniae  Marihmae  belonged  to  this  class,  being  colonies  of  Koman 
md  were  distingoished  only  bj  their  position  on  the  sea  coast,  and  bv 
pecnfiar  exemptions  which  the  inhabitants  (coloni  maritimi)  enjoyed  or 
(lir.  XXYII.  38.  XXXYI.  3.)     Ostia,  Antium,  Anxur,  Mintomae, 
and  several  others  were  maritime  colonics, 
-f.  CoUmiae  Latinae  consisted  of  a  mixed  body  of  Romans  and  members  of 
of  the  Latin  stMes.    In  this  case,  the  Roman  citizens  who  joined  such  a 
litj  sofced  a  deminutio  capitis^  and  lost  the  full  civitas;  for  these  colonies 
ooJj  Commercium  and  Connubium  with  Rome,  but  not  Suffragium,  ^ 
a  colony  of  this  description — Eodem  anno  [B.C.  189.]  a.  d.  Ill, 
lan^     Bononiam  Latmam  coloniam  ex  senatus  consulto  L,  Valerius 
M,  AtUius  Serranus^  L,  Valerius  Tappus  triumviri  deduxerunt: 
hminum  sunt  deducta:  equitibus  septuarjcna  iugera,  ceteris  colonis 
iffena  sunt  data,  Ager  captus  de  Gallis  Boiis  fuerat:   Galli  luscos 
It.    (Liv.  XXXVIL  67.) 

alike  had  a  regular  government  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and 

legnlatioD  of  their  intenial  affairs,  which  was  an  imitation,  on  a  inmall  scale, 

^the  government  at  Rom6^-(effigies  parvae  simulacraque  populi  Itomani — 

'  GdL  XVI.  13.)    They  had  a  senate,  the  mcml)crs  of  which  were  termed 

or  Senatores.    Their  chief  magistrates,  usually  two  in  number,  but 

four,  and  hence  styled  Duumviri  or  Quatuorviri^  were  elect(Hl  annually 

the  eoknists,  and  might  be  regarded  as  representing  the  consuls  of  the 

and,  in  fact,  were  in  some  colonies  designated  Consules^  and  in  others 

'es.    There  were  aLso  various  subordinate  magistrates,  such  as  Quin^ 

corresponding  to  Censors;  Aediles^  Quaestores,  and  others.    Not 

thdr  laws  but  their  sacred  rites  were  those  of  Rome,  and  tlierefore  the 

of  religion  were  Pontifices^  Flamines  and  Augures,  as  in  the  mother 

Jifrg  institataque  omnia  populi  Romani  non  sui  arbitrii  habent,     (AuL 

in.  18.) 

Whoi  a  colony  was  established  in  a  town  already  existing,  the  population 

have  consisted  of  two  distinct  classes.    1.  The  new  co^t.    2.  The  old 

tts.    How  far  the  latter  shared  the  privileges  of  the  former  it  is  impossible 

tennine;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  occupied  an  inferior  position,  and 

oompelled  to  exchange  theur  own  laws  and  institutions  for  those  of  their 

In  process  of  time,  however,  a  certain  degree  of  fusion  would  take  place, 

in  aome  cases  we  find  that  the  union  became  so  close  that  the  combined 

revolted  and  attempted  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke.  (Liv.  YIII.  14.) 

After  the  terminatioa  of  the  social  war  and  the  passing  of  the  Lex  lulia  and 

Ptautia  Papiria,  the  distinctions  between  the  Coioniae  civium  Rom^ 

wbA  the  CoUndae  Latinae^  as  well  as  any  inequality  in  the  social  and 
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political  position  of  the  (llfferent  races  in  the  same  colony,  were  co'VUn^ 
removed,  iu  so  far  as  Italy  ^\•As  concerned,  and  all  alike  were  admitted  toa| 
participation  io  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizena,  and  the 
advantages  were  gradually  extended  to  the  colonies  in  the  proWnoes,  nuj 
the  edict  of  Canu^Ua,  the  full  CivUas  was  bestowed  on  all  the  free 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

Coloniae  Militares, — Although  the  colonies  described  abore 
serviceable  in  a  military  point  of  view,  they  differed  in  their  origin  fm\ 
Coloniae  Militares^  which  were  composed  entirely  of  veterans,  who 
allotments  of  land  as  a  reward  for  their  services.    The  first  exan^ile  of  a  i 
of  this  description  was  the  grant  to  the  soldiers  who,  nnder  the 
Scipio,  brought  the  second  Punic  war  to  a  happy  condnaon ;  bat  the 
did  not  become  common  until  towards  the  dose  of  the  repnblio,  from  wtiAt 
Aorward  it  was  the  ordinary  mode  of  providing  for  the  legionaries  when 
of  service  had  expired  (Tacit.  Ann.  1. 17.  XIY.  27.)    The  oppressioa  and  i 
to  which  tliese  distributions  gave  rise  daring  the  dvil  wars  of  IfariiMi 
Caesar,  and  the  Triumvirs,  are  familiar  to  every  reader  of  hiatoiy ;  m 
downfal  of  the  republic  was  certainly  hastened  by  the  estrangement  of ", 
from  the  Senate,  caused  by  the  opposition  which  they  offered  to  lus 
dividing  the  public  land  in  Campania  among  the  soldiers  who  had  serred 
his  command  in  the  East. 

After  the  accession  of  Augustas,  the  military  colonies  were  planted  a 
provinces  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  not  onfireqaently  on  the  distnibed  1 
as  a  matter  of  policy. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  under  the  empire,  Tarioos  provincial 
were  permitted,  as  a  mark  of  favour,  to  style  themselves  CoUndae^  the 
when  thus  employed,  being  merely  a  complimentary  title. 

MumciFiA.^ 

Many  towns  in  Italy,  especially  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome,  ftnnil. 
a  very  early  period,  an  alliance  with  Rome,  upon  terms  of  perfect  eqnality ;  (/M 
aequum;)  many  others  submitted  to  the  Roman  arms  withoat  a  stmg^j 
yielded  after  a  slight  resistance,  or  succeeded  after  a  protracted  eonlHli'; 
securing  an  honourable  treaty.  The  whole  of  these  were  comprehended  midtfl 
general  name  of  Municipia^  and  their  inhabitants  were  designated  as  MfatUlf 
words  compounded  of  Mania  and  Capere,  Two  characteristics  were  oonDMd 
all  Municipia — 

1.  The  inhabitants  of  a  Municipium^  if  they  came  to  reside  at  BoiMi  ^ 
liable  to  the  same  obligations  and  hardens  (munia)  as  ordinary  Roman  ciM 
and  hence  the  name. 

2.  The  Municipcs  themselves  administered  the  inteixial  a£Un  of  thrir  il 
town. 

Eventoally,  all  the  states  of  Italy  which  were  not  absolntdy  MmihOilil 
war,  or  held  in  check  by  colonies,  or  actually  incorporated  with  and 
up  by  Rome,  so  as  to  lose  all  indq)endent  existence,  (sodi  as 
Anagnia,)  entered  into  an  alliance  (foeduM)  of  some  sort  with  Rome.    Thai 
of  this  league  would  necessarily  vary  aooording  to  the  dnsomatanoei  flf 

1  Conralt  DiBKRT,  Obaenr.  td.  Tabi  Hend.  BaroL  1tl7.  Innr.  UAsrileltald 
BIttrr.  ae.  Rwtl  1840.  WALTacB,  OMchtehtc  dm  BfimiielMn  HMhta.  Kb&  VIMLI 
XXIV.    Oraobs.  D*  re  ManidpftL  Rom.  184a    Fwt  av.  Ifwifamiib  lu  W.  ill   Ptad-OI 
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tltm;  and  a  nmldtiida  of  miinite  distinctioiu  and  gradationfl  would 
prenul  m  their  position  rdatiYelj  to  the  ruling  power.  The  same  state 
Bonofer,  oocnpy  a  veiy  difierent  position  at  mfferent  perioda  in  oonse- 
riwemng  additional  priyileges  as  a  reward  of  fidelity,  or  in  oonseqnenoe 
deprived  of  former  advantages  as  a  punishment  for  disaffection  or  revolt. 
tter  we  have  a  ocmspicnoas  example  in  Capna. 
gh  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  what  these  distinctions  may  have 
ich  particular  case,  we  can,  at  all  events,  divide  Municipia  into  three 
cd  classes. 

nieipia  enjoying  Isopolity.  In  these  there  was  simply  an  alliance  on 
IS  between  Bome  and  one  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  in  virtue  of  which 
m  and  Commercium  were  established,  so  th^  intermarriage  was  fireely 
snd  if  a  dtixen  of  one  of  the  two  states  forming  the  league  took  up 
loe  in  the  other,  he  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  a  native,  in  so  far  as 
;hts  were  concerned,  but  was  excluded  finom  the  popular  assemblies  and 
ihare  in  the  govenunent  Tins  relation  is  very  similar  to  what  the 
med  iWovoXiTf/*,  and  hence  the  name  given  above,  which  has  been 
f  many  modem  scholars  as  convenient  and  appropriate.  To  this  class 
iie  Jiitmicipia  of  the  earliest  period,  and  in  it  were  included  the  Latin 
can  towns,  with  which  Bome  formed  a  veiy  dose  connection  in  the 
nclnded  by  Sp.  Cassius,  B.C.  485,  and  B.C.  479.  But  after  the  great 
,  (B.C.  S40,)  qmckly  followed  by  the  complete  subjugation  of  Latium, 
of  Mnnidpia  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared  altogether,  and  the 
ireaties  to  have  been  cancelled ;  for  although  some  towns  may  have 
retained  theur  former  position,  their  most  important  privilege,  namely, 
nee  in  their  foreign  relations,  was  now  lost ;  and  fix>m  this  time  forward 
ipicL,  however  favourable  the  terms  of  their  alliance,  were  in  reality  the 
'^Bome,  and  necessarily  belonged  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  following 

ucipia  sine  Suffragio.  ^ — ^These  enjoyed  Connuhium  and  Commercium 
e,  but  could  not  vote  in  the  popular  assemblies,  nor  be  dected  to  any 
fffice  in  the  dty.  They  retained  the  internal  regulation  of  their  own 
licfa  were  administered  by  a  senate,  (decuriones^)  elected  their  own 
is,  administered  justice  according  to  their  own  local  laws  and  usages, 
ncipales,)  and  worshipped  what  divinities  they  pleased  according  to 
lites  (mumcipalia  sacra.) 

ncipia  cum  Suffragio  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  the  foregoing, 
iddition,  that  all  the  Municipes  were  enrolled  in  a  Boman  tribe,  and 
y,  when  resident  at  Bome,  were  Cives  Romani  opHmo  iure.  To  this 
aged  Tnsculum  and  Aipinum;  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  were 
I  the  Tribus  Papiria^  of  ^e  latter  in  the  Tribus  Cornelia,  (Liv. 
XXXVm.  36.) 

matter  of  some  doubt  whether  the  Munidpia  belonging  to  this  class 
oompdled  to  adopt  the  Boman  laws,  to  the  exdusion  of  their  own 
codes.  It  is  certain  that  some  did,  although  this  may  have  been  a 
act,  and  it  is  dear  that  all  Munidpia  must  have  been  bound  by  all 
ed  at  Bome  which  did  not  refer  to  mere  local  interests. 
abitants  of  Munidpia  cum  Suffragio  bdng  all  enrolled  in  Boman 
lid  be  liable  to  pay  taxes  and  to  serve  as  soldiers  in  the  legion  on 
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the  UDie  fooling  tu  ciliiena  actoall^  nriiling  in  RomR,  while  the  obligUim 
impoMd  upon  the  other  Mtinicipia  wtre  deteimined  by  the  alipolatiom  oonUiHl 
in  their  trcatii>a  of  alliuce,  («x  /oedere^)  and  theme  of  the  coloaies  bj  IbA 
foundMion  charter  (fx  formula,)  Hence,  the  Mtinicipia  toe  Suffragio  tan 
to  have  been  comprehended  uudei'  (he  geaenl  title  of  Cisilalu  Foederaia*  v 
I'opuU  Foederati. ' 

IMaUclvIa  sOar  ilie  racIbI  War. — With  th«  Lex  lulia  and  tlifl  Za 
Plaulia  Papiriot  both  pused  inunedialelj  after  the  ■oeinl  irv,  a  new  tn 
oonunenced  in  the  history  of  the  Manidpia.  All  the  citiei  in  \tt\y  now  btaw 
Manicipia  cam  Suffragia;  ud  the diitiactiona between  Afunictjmi  and  Colouat 
were,  in  tt  great  measure,  removed.  Thos,  we  Sad  Fiscenlii,  Cremona,  EimMi 
Thnrii,'  and  many  other  ooloniM  styled  Municipia  ailer  this  epodi;  wd 
although  the  tetm  CoUmia  wu  atiU  applied  to  Iomih  in  Italy  erm  Bubeeqntf 
to  the  reign  of  Angnatni,  it  was  more  ofuially  employed  with  refaence  to  iIm 
provincini  eoloniea.  In  prrecsa  of  time,  many  cities  in  foreign  eonntri« 
especially  in  Spain,  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  Manidpia,  *  until,  by  the  ediil 
of  Cantcnlla,  beatoning  the  CioUas  apoo  the  yiMt  ot'  llie  free  iahabit'iuit*  of  th 
Eamaa  world,  the  privileges  implied  by  the  name  were  extended  to  alL 

PapHii  rniadi. — It  woatd  afpear  that  the  Lex  lulia  merely  oReml  tbefd 
CicUat  to  those  towns  in  Italy  which  chose  to  aceept  of  it ;  and  wbeu  the  oA( 
wag  accepted  the  inhabitanla  were  said  to  become  fundi,  (i.e.  aueloret,)  t* 
bcwme  [Hutiea  lo  the  law  in  qnestioo,  and  hcnoe  the  term  Popidi  FutuH.  Tt 
tliis  Cicero  alludes  when  he  says — acciisalor  .  .  .  iicgat,  ex  faederato  poptb, 
Huemquam  potaime,  fist  i3  popcLna  pusdus  factds  esseh*,  in  hane  dvi' 
venire.  And  again — Ipsa  deniqae  JvHa,  qua  lege  eivitoi  est  Sociix  el  L 
•data,  QDi  FUitCt  fOPVU  ncn  trox  esbent,  eiviUittm  turn  haberait, 
tnatpia  conlenlio  HenKlieniiutit  el  NenpaUtanorum  fnit,  cum  n 
til  cieitalibia  fotdaii  ad  libcrtatem  civitult  amuferret.  * 
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The  oharaeteriEtlo  of  a  PraefictuTa,  ftom  which  it  rewired  its  name,  and  Ij 
wliich  it  nas  dictingaisbed  from  an  ordinai;  Colonia  ot  Mnnidpium,  was,  tul 
the  chief  magistrate  was  not  cliosen  by  the  dliieos  rS  the  town,  but  lhit> 
ViUEFECTtiB  I'uri  dieundo  flat  BCDt  auDuallyfromKome  to  Hdmini.ilcr  junke— 
a  circumstance  which  seems  to  indicate  that  in  such  towns  Roman  lawwH 
emplnyed  eiclusirely,  smr«  a  Boman  officer,  appointed  annually,  could  scaradr 
have  been  qualified  to  decide  controTersioa  according  to  the  principles  and  praelui 
of  a  provincial  code.  The  deGnition  i^ren  by  Feetns  is  clear  and  aatislaaMT-' 
Pratfectarae  toe  appellabanlar  in  Italia  in  ^ihu  et  iia  dicebalar  et  MmdwM 
agebantar  et  erat  qHaedam  tartitn  reipubliia,  neque  tamen  magittratia  (Ml 
babrbant:iaqHfuhitkg^iis  praefectimitlebantur^Dlannii^i  iiu  dicert»t.* 
Cunseqnenlly,  all  towns  in  Italy  which  did  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  eleotii| 
th^  own  magistrates  and  administering  their  own  aifairs,  woold  fall  under  Ihl 
head  of  Praejicturae.    But  although  this  seems  unquestionable,  there  appeal*  M 
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^roonds  for  the  oonduaon  at  which  all  the  earlier  writers  en  Roman 
lave  arriyed,  that  a  Prefectura  was  necessarily  in  a  position  far 
Colomia  or  a  MttnUdpium,  It  is  true  that  Capaa,  the  example  npon 
ihiefly  relj,  was  Eoade  a  Praefectura,  when  recovered  after  its  revest 
;  and  it  is  evident,  that  when  a  CoUnda  or  a  Municipium  was,  as  a 

dqwived  of  the  right  of  administering  its  internal  affairs,  it  must 
B  a  Praefectura.  Thus,  when  after  the  revolt  and  captuxe  of 
(Liv.  YIIL  19-21,)  the  inhabitants  became  Roman  citizens,  we 
t  that  theykst  all  right  of  internal  government,  and  that  their  town 
'xie/eciura ;  aad  something  of  the  same  kind  took  place  with  regard 
[Liv.  DL  43.)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
I  were  Praefeetnrae  which  never  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
d  whidi  could  not  be  regacded  as  holding  a  degraded  or  inferior 
okomum,  LitemuBi,  and  Puteoli  in  Campania  were  all  CoUmiae 
\anoruviy  and,  at  the  same  time,  Praefecturae.  In  like  manner, 
liae,  and  Arpiaom  ace  included  in  the  list  of  Praefecturae ;  but 
St  first  Municipia  sine  Suffragio — they  then  became  Municipia 
gio,  and  may  veiy  possibly  have  passed  into  Praefecturae  wlien 
I  fiilly  the  Roman  code.  In  like  manner,  we  shall  find  in  Festus 
s  specified  as  Praefecturae  which  are  elsewhere  mentioned  as  Muni- 
with  and  some  without  the  Sufiragium.  Moreover,  although  all 
1  possessed  no  independent  jprisdiction  were  Praefecturae,  it  by  no 
ns  that  all  Praefecturae  had  entirely  forfeited  internal  jurisdiction: 
3t  indicated  by  the  name  being,  that  the  chief  magistrate  was  a 
tent  from  Rome  instead  of  the  Dnnmviri,  Quatuorviri,  Consules  or 
ordinary  HunicipiA  and  Cobiuae.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  as 
if  Municipia,  that  the  term  Praefectura  includes  a  wide  range,  and 
tal  oondition  of  the  towns  wheie  justice  was  administered  by  j^aefecti 
id  entirely  npon  their  history. 

r  from  the  passage  in  Festus  already  refeired  to,  that  there  were  ten 
in  Campania,  and  that,  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  these,  four 
re  appointed  annually  by  the  Roman  people ;  while  the  Praefecti  for 
raefe^nrae  eoittered  over  Italy,  were  nominated  annually  by  the 
hanus. 

passing  <^  the  Lex  InUa  aod  the  Lex  Plautia  Papiria^  all  Prae- 
!taly,  as  well  as  the  Mnnicipia  and  Coloniae,  received  the  full  Civitas. 
^  were  neoeasarily  introdaoed,  at  this  period,  into  the  internal 
on  of  the  provincial  towns;  and  although  many  retained  their 
)  of  Praefecturae,  they  were  no  longer  under  the  jurisdiction  oi 
The  magistrates  of  Arpinnm,  in  the  tune  of  Cicero,  were  Triumviri 
otestatis ;  *  those  of  Cumae,  Quatuorviri ; '  while  Horace  speaks  of 
it  Fandi ; '  yet  all  of  these  at  an  earlier  period  were  Praefecturae. 

Vara.  C«iMllteb«l««  Tlcl«  €aMcUm. — Each  of  the  Coloniae 
and  Praefecturae^  was,  for  the  most  part,  the  metropolis  of  a  con- 
itrict,  which  contained  numerous  small  market  towns  and  hamleta 
d  1^  one  or  other  of  the  above  names ;  and  these  occupied  the  same 
MMition,  with  regard  to  their  own  Municipium  or  Cokuia,  — ^-^ 
loniid  Rome  oeoapied  in  regard  to  the  great  city. 

■B.  XIIL  11.    VaL  Mftx.  YI  Iz.  14. 

It  X.  1&  tin  wor4s,  boveTcr,  are  not  quite  dittliMt. 


BttcU.  Nmnea  fjattemn*— During  the  period  which  intffrened  bct«H 
complete  sabjagation  of  Italy  and  the  social  war,  the  citiceni  of  all  then  lb 
Btates  whose  members  did  not  enjoy  the  full  Boman  CivitaSf  were  nnmjpnii 
nnder  the  general  appellfttion  of  SocU^  a  term  sabseqaently  applied  to  the  ^ 
of  Rome  in  the  provinces  also.  In  consequence,  however,  of  ue  dote  ooai 
which  had  subsisted  from  the  earliest  times  between  Borne  and  the  Lrtki 
federacy,  tlie  citizens  of  the  towns  who  formed  that  leagoe,  and  of  the  CU 
Latinae,  are  sometimes  distingoished  from  the  rest  of  the  SocH  as  Latai^ 
Latini — Nomen  Latinum^-i^ii  Ladm  nominis^  and  must  be  caiefbllf  dl 
gnished  fix>m  the  members  of  those  states  who,  after  the  social  war,  eqjofii 
legal  rights  designated  as  Iu8  Lata — Latinitas — Latiutn^    See  above  pi  I 


Having  now  taken  a  rapid  view  of  the  position  occupied  bj  the 
classes  of  persons  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Bome,  in  so  &r  as  Ingam 
concerned,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  condition  of  those  who  were  either  Ml 
in  slavery,  (servi^)  or  who,  having  been  once  slaves,  had  obtained  their  fimi 
{UbertinU)  reserving  all  farther  observations  with  regard  to  the  free  inhakl 
of  the  Koman  provinces,  until  we  shall  have  given  an  account  of  the  Si 
magistrates. 

8ERVI.  * 

A  slave,  when  regarded  as  a  person  bound  to  obey  the  commands  of  a  m 
was  called  Servus ;  when  regarded  as  a  piece  of  property,  AfandpimM ;  i 
regarded  as  a  saleable  commodity,  Venalis;  when  regarded  as  a  doni 
Famulus  or  Puer;  but  these  words,  in  ordinary  language,  were  conrii 
interchangeable,  and  were  employed  without  distinction.  The  whole  body  of  i 
in  one  mansion  was  comprehended  under  the  designation  FanuUtL  Ooe  i 
however,  did  not  constitute  a  familia^  nor  even  two,  but  fifteen  certamly  i 
Quindecim  liberi  homines^  populus  est ;  toHdem  serviy  familia  ;  totidem  « 
ergastulum ;  but  the  term  may  be  applied  to  a  smaller  number,  as  faj  8e 
to  a  body  of  eleven. ' 

Persons  might  become  slaves  in  different  ways — ^they  might  be  bom  i 
servile  state,  or,  having  been  bom  free,  might  be  made  aUyes— (jsm 
nascuntur  autfiunt) — 

1.  By  Birth, — The  child  of  a  female  slave  (qnciUd)  was  a  slave,  whi 
might  be  the  condition  of  the  father,  and  belonged  to  the  master  of  the  w 
It  was  held,  however,  by  the  lawyers  of  the  empire,  that  if  the  mother  of  a  i 
although  in  slaveiy  at  the  period  of  its  birth,  had  been  free  for  any  time,  hon 
short,  during  the  ten  months  which  preceded  its  burth,  then  the  child  wae 
regarded  as  free  bom  (ingenuus,)  A  sUve  bom  in  the  house  of  hia  martfl 
called  Verna,* 

2.  By  Captivity, — ^Prisoners  of  war  (captivi — hello  eapti)  were,  br 
ancient  law  of  nations,  the  absolute  property  of  the  captors,  and,  as  ■llci^ 

1  Fall  Information  with  renrd  to  tUvery  unong  tht  Bomant  at  «n  pariodi  of  tW 
tory,  win  be  foand  in  tbt  following  works  x—FiaaoBiui,  De  Senit  ct  aoram  apai  i 
mlnUteriis.  Popma,  De  operis  BerTomm.  Gobi,  Colambarlom  LIbartonua  H  8w 
LItIba  Anfutae.  Blaib,  An  inquiry  Into  tba  stata  of  alBTary  amonf  tba  ""■■-n.  I 
1833.  Bbckbb,  Oallua,  drittar  Ezonra.  war  L  Boana.  Obmbbb,  Da  Btiila  Bo^ai 
mibllola,  Berol.  IS44.  The  thrae  flrtt  mantlonad  traots  will  ba  ftnuid  In  the  flmfflHi 
rolf  nua  to  tha  Thatanma  of  Graarina. 

t  etc.  pro  Caaoln.  19.    DiMst  L.  ztL  40.    AimlaL  Apaloc.  «&   ■aaae.    Bdd.  fT. 

s  ciOL  da  N.  D.  IlL  la  Difaat  L  v.  5.  XL.  Itia  InstltT  a  4.  For  MnioiMdilsi 
sta TMIL  Ann.  XU.  ftS.    Bnati  Yaap.  11.    Galas  L|ftt~8&    Ulplan.  frofm.  T*  H 
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stained  for  the  lemoe  of  tlie  itate,  and  empbjed  in  public  works,  or 
1  bj  anBtioo.  The  praetioe,  in  early  times,  was  to  expose  captives  for 
I  du^ileta  nrand  their  heads,  and  hence  the  phrase,  sub  corona  vendere 
!,  Le.  to  sell,  or  to  be  sold,  for  a  slave.  The  chaplet  indicated  that  the 
ve  no  warranty  (id  autem  signum  ett  mhU  praestari  a  poptdo.)  ^ 
If  Judicial  Sentence. — ^In  certain  cases  fi^bom  Roman  citizens  were 
led  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  as  a  ponishment  for  heinous  offences.  See  above, 
'apitis  demintuio  maxima^  p.  83. 

Utimi  •!»  SIsTe. — A,  slave  had  no  personal  nor  political  rights.  He 
ier  the  absolute  power  (dominium — potestas  dominica)  of  \ua  master, 
If,)  who  could  scourge,  brand,  torture,  or  put  him  to  death  at  pleasure. 
be  republic  there  was  no  restriction  whatsoever  placed  on  the  caprice  or 
if  masten,  ezoept  the  force  of  public  opinion.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Claudius  to  put  a  stop  to  some  revolting  barbarities  in  relation  to  the 
)  of  sick  slaves ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Hadrian  that  a  master 
•dden  to  put  his  slave  to  death,  unless  condemned  bj  a  court  of  justice — 
lance  confirmed  and  enfon^  by  Antoniaus  Pius. '  The  Lex  Petronia^ 
tain  date,  but  probably  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Augustus,  in  terms  of 
a  master  was  prohibited  finom  compelling  lus  slave  to  fight  with  wild 
leans  to  have  oeea  the  first  legislative  enactment  of  a  protective  char- 


slave  could  not  contract  a  regular  marriage ;  but  any 
on  which  he  might  form  with  one  of  his  own  class,  was  termed  Contu-' 
.  *   The  offi|)ring  of  these  alliances  were  the  Vemae. 
M  gjtr^m  M  Slavca.— -A  sUve  was  named  according  to  the  fancy  of  his 
not  in  the  Bomaa  fii^hion,  however,  with  Fraenomen  and  Nomen,  but 

oountiy,  or  some  other  characteristic,  or  in  many  cases  the  name  was 
er  fimcuuL  Hence  such  appellations  as  Syrusy  Phryxy  GetOj  A/er, 
kmu^  Dama,  Castor^  Croesus^  &c  In  the  earlier  ages,  they  seem  to 
oetved  a  designation  fitnn  the  name  of  their  masters,  thus,  Marcipor^ 
trci  puer^  Qtonfipor,  (Le.  Quind  puer^  Lucipor^  (Le.  Ludpuer,) 
DtiLI.O.L4.§7.    Plin.  HJI.  XXXIII.  1. 

rtea  tm  aIatm. — ^A  slave  bmg  regarded  as  a  thing  rather  than  a  person, 
ere  insulted,  or  assaulted,  or  killed,  the  law  did  not  regard  tins  as  a 
bne  to  the  sUve,  but  to  his  master,  who  might  bring  an  action,  under 

AqmBia^  fot  the  injury  suffered  by  his  property.'  Again,  if  a  slave 
Ity  of  any  offence  against  the  property  of  another  person,  such  as  thefl 
it,  the  master  of  the  offends  haa  it  in  his  option  either  to  make  com- 
n  to  the  injured  party,  or  to  give  up  his  slave  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Qtborities— citnmao  damnad  permitHtur  aut  UHt  aesUmationem  sujfferre 
iaem  noxae  dedere^^ 

iiwM  It  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  fix>m  what  has  been  said 
hal  no  abnre  could  acquire  property  independent  of  his  master,  and  that 
t  obtained  poasession  of  money  or  objects  of  any  description,  his  master 
i  mj  time  sdze  and  impropriate  the  whole. '    But  although  this  was 

UL  TIL  4.    F«t.  i.v.  8tA  efmta,  p.  aO&    Liv.  V.  23.    Cbm.  R  O.  ni.  1. 
L  f  tt.  •&    SmI.  Gland  SS.    Dion  Cms.  LX.  S9.    Spartian.  Hadrian.  1%. 
W£  ▼.  14.    DIgtM.  XVIIL  L  48.  XLVUI.  tUI.  11. 

IILiSII.    INfMa. IX.  11. 
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tbe  letter  of  the  law,  it  was  almost  univemaHy  the  practice  to  aOow  t 
to  retain  any  property  which  he  might  have  acquired  honestly.  Hm  I 
formed  in  this  manner  was  termed  the  PecuUum  of  the  dave,  and  mmtH 
amounted  to  a  sum  which  enabled  liim  to  purchase  his  freedom.  ^  Ocomh 
a  slave  purchased  a  slave  for  himself,  who  was  termed  his  Vicarita;*  n 
Vicarius  might  have  a  Peculium.  But  aooordiag  to  the  strict  principki  a 
Law,  the  Peculium  of  the  Vicarius  belonged  to  the  slave  who  was  bis  on 
while  both  slaves  and  their  Pcculia  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  free  master. 

Slmre  Dealing. — In  addition  to  the  public  sales  of  prisoners,  which  g( 
ally  took  place  at  the  seat  of  war,  slave-dealing  became,  towards  thedoiea 
republic,  and  under  the  empire,  a  very  common  and  lucrative  trade,  proHi 
by  a  class  of  persons  called  Mangoncs  s.  Vetuditii,  who  collected  slaves  &■ 
quarters,  and  disposed  of  the  least  valuable  portion  of  their  stock  (imm 
riliora)  in  o])en  market,  and  of  the  more  precious  in  private  shops  (iahm 
Those  sold  in  the  market  were  stripped  and  exhibited  in  a  sort  of  woote  c 
called  Catasta,  where  intending  purohasers  might  examine  and  handle  tha 
order  to  ascertain  whether  tliey  were  sound  and  in  good  condition,  k  1 
{titnlus)  was  attached  to  the  neck  of  eadi,  describing  the  age,  conntiy,  qvl 
and  detects  of  tlie  individual,  and  whether  he  was  new  (novitius)  or  had 
viously  been  in  ser\'itude;(retera/or;)  those  belonging  to  the  latter  cbnil 
less  viilualjlc,  from  a  belief  that  they  were  more  likely  to  be  idle  and  comuq 
the  representations  contained  in  this  statement  were  afterwards  discovered  I 
false,  tiie  purchaser  might  raise  an  action  of  damages  against  the  seller.  I 
seller  declined  to  give  any  warranty,  {praestare^  the  slave  was  exposed  fti 
with  a  ciip  ui)on  his  head  {pileatug.)  Slaves  newly  imported  finom  abroad 
their  feet  whitened  (j/ypsalos  8,  cretatos  pedes.)  When  pnt  np  to  anetki 
proeco  phiceil  them  on  an  elevated  stone,  so  as  to  be  visible  to  all,  and  I 
Cicero  calls  two  of  his  opponents,  who  had  been  openly  and  notorioody  hi 
duos  de  lap'ule  emtos  tribunos. ' 

Price  of  mirtc*. — The  price  of  slaves  mnst,  as  a  matter  of  eonne, 
varied  at  different  epochs,  ac<.'ording  to  the  abundance  of  money,  the  demand 
the  supply.  But  it  would  he  as  inijxjssible,  even  in  reference  to  any  given  i 
to  name  a  definite  sum  as  the  value  of  an  article  varying  so  muc-h  in  qnalil 
it  would  be  in  uur  own  day  to  fix,  in  general  terms,  the  cost  of  horKS.  I 
Augustan  ac.'c,  it  would  a])i)ear  that  a  common  domestic  slave,  possessed  i 
particular  merits,  would  fetch  from  sixteen  to  twenty  pounds  sterling,  while c 
a  higher  order,  such  iis  a  skilful  workman,  was  worth  three  times  as  much.* 
when  individuals  endowed  with  rare  and  valuable  accomplishments  came 
the  market,  they  brought  fancy  prices,  regulated  by  accident  only  and  tbeci 
of  the  pui-ohaser.  Under  the  early  emperors,  beautiful  youths,  Asiatics  espec 
were  in  great  retpiest  as  pages  (salutigcruU  pueri)  and  cupbearers.  Sudi, 
can  believe  Miulial,  were  worth  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  ponnds,  oi 
double  that  amount  (centeuui  quod  emis  pueros  et  saepe  ducenis;)  and 
tells  us  that  M.  Antonius  gave  the  latter  sum  (200,000  sesterces)  for  a  p 
boys,  uncommonly  well  matched,  and  represented  (though  falsely)  to  be  ti 
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In  the  days  of  primitive  dmplicity,  the  nnmber  of 
erai  by  the  wealthy  was  ezoeedingly  small,  and  individoalB  of 
n  bad  frequently  not  more  than  two  or  three  to  provide  for  their  wants.  ^ 
leriod  alse,  the  great  minority  of  agricnltnral  laboorera  were  fremnen, 
krdinaiy  trades  were  plied  by  Roman  citizens.  Before  the  passmg  of  tiie 
Kogatioos,  however,  (B.C.  367,)  slave  labonr  began  to  preponderate  in 
ubrj)  an  evO  which  went  on  increasing,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made 
If  Uf  imtiU  in  the  seventh  oentmy  of  the  city,  the  estates  of  extensive 
lean  were  tilled  almost  exclosively  by  slaves;  and  before  the  close  of  the 
y  lew  dtizeBB  would  sabmit  to  the  degradation  of  practising  any  handi- 
Bj  degrees  it  was  reckoned  discreditable  and  mean  for  any  one  in  easy 
tanoes  to  be  scantily  provided  with  personal  attendants ;  the  division  of 
n  the  honsea  of  men  of  moderate  means  was  as  great  as  in  India  at  the 
dsy,  while  the  throngs  maintained  by  the  rich  (jamUiarum  numerum  et 

?were  multiplied  to  an  extent  which  almost  transcends  belief;  those 
in  the  same  departments  being  so  numerous  that  it  was,  in  many  cases, 
7  to  divide  them  into  Decuriae,  ^ 

ibstmate  and  bloody  wars  in  Sidly,  (B.C.  135-132,  B.C.  1Q3-99,)  in 
sr  of  which  a  million  of  slaves  is  said  to  have  perished ;  and  the  struggle 
iMtaeoa  in  Italy,  (B.C.  73-71,)  in  which  60,000  fell  along  with  their 
thiak  be  was  finally  defeated  by  Crassus,  bear  evidence  to  the  multitudes 
■oat  have  been  employed  in  rural  affairSb  As  to  the  numbers  employed  in 
Dilia  ibr  domestic  purposes,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  generaUy — they  must 
uied  within  such  very  wide  limits.  When  Horace  wrote,  ten  and  two 
1  were  regarded  as  the  opposite  extremes  of  a  small  and  a  large  establish- 
far  a  Praetor  to  travel  to  his  country  house  with  a  retinue  of  five  only, 
oaik  of  sordid  parsimony.  The  household  of  Pedanius  Secundus,  prefect 
itj,  under  Nero^  contained  400 ;  Scaums  is  said  to  have  had  4000 ;  and 
aKiis  Claudius  Isidorus,  a  fireedman,  whose  fortune  had  suffered  much 
^  civil  wars,  left  behind  him  at  his  death,  during  the  reign  of  Augustus, 

A  large  portion  of  the  enormous  wealth  of  Crassus  consisted  of  slaves ; 
these,  many  were  artizans,  whose  labour  yielded  a  highly  profitable 
Ida  architects  and  masons  alone  amounting  to  500.  ^ 
mUUmUmm  of  Slaves. — ^The  whole  body  of  slaves  belonging  to  one  master 
lallj  classed  under  two  heads  :«- 
^amSia  Rustica^  the  slaves  who  lived  upon  the  country  estates  of  their 

and  were  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  in  tending  flocks 

^amUia  Urhanaj  the  slaves  employed  for  domestic  purposes. 
FeamUa  Rustica  was  again  separated  into  two  divisions — Servi  Vtncti 
rvi  S(dutL  The  former  consisted  of  those  who,  as  a  punishment  for 
■7  conduct,  or  in  consequence  of  their  barbarous  habits  and  savage 
.  were  compelled  to  work  in  chains  (compede  vinctt)  while  abroad,  and 
eat  confined,  when  at  home,  in  a  sort  of  underground  prison,  termed 
KAcm.  The  Servi  SoluH^  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  placed  under  any 
1  lestranit.  Hie  whole  of  the  Familia  Rustica,  Servi  Soluti  and  Servi 
were  under  the  superintendence  of  a  steward  or  manager,  termed 
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VUUcus  or  Actor,  with  whoaif  in  large  establiahmenta,  a  book-ke^ 
Procurator^  was  freqnentlj  associated ;  the  Yillioiia  and  tbo  Froounti 
themselvee,  for  the  most  part,  slaves  or  fieedmeiL 

The  Familia  Urhana  also  was  separated  into  two  diviaioD»— Ondiw 
Vulgares,  or  upper  and  under  slaTes.  ^ 

The  OrdiMTxi  comprehended  all  slaves  who  held  offioea  of  tnut  and  i 
bility  in  the  establishment.  Most  of  these  had  sub-slaves,  {vicarii^  wk 
part  of  their  peculium,  or  assistants  placed  under  their  oraers  bj  the  i 
the  house.  The  general  term  for  those  who  took  charge  of  paiticnlar  dep 
in  the  household  was  Procuratores,  among  whom  we  reckon  the  cadu 
pensator.')^ — ^the  house-steward  and  butler  (^Ceilarius  s.  Promta,  c 
flantus,  Condus  Promus  and  Procurator  Pan)  * — the  groom  of  the  d 
{AtrienHs,)  and  the  Decuriones  of  the  different  Decuriae^  into  which  ti 
slaves  who  performed  particular  duties  were  distributed ;  aa,  for  exan 
Decurio  Cubiculariorum  and  the  Decurio  Ostiariorum,  *  To  the  6 
belonged  also  the  high!/  educated  slaves,  (Literati,)  among  whom  i 
reader,  (Anagnostes  s.  Lector,)  * — ^the  copjing-deik,  (Librarius  s. 
and  many  others,  who  were  named  Servi  ab  epi8toU&--a  numu — a  M 
—a  studiis,  &c  according  to  the  duties  which  they  executed. 

The  Vulgares  were  the  menials  of  the  household,  such  as  the  Hi 
(Janitor)  and  other  Doorkeepers,  (Os^nt,)— Ohamber-men,  (CM 
who  cleaned  out  and  attended  upon  ihe  different  apartments, — ^Footmen 
»equi,) — ^Palanquin-bearers,  (LecOcarii,) — ^Running-footmen  to  dear  1 
(Anteamhulones,) — Ck>iuierB,  (TabeUarii,)  while,  in  the  enlinaij  dep 
there  were  Cooks,  (Coqui,) — ^Bakers,  (Pistores,) — €onfectioner8,  (Dulci 
Carvers,  (Carptores  s.  Structores  s.  Scissores,)  and  a  host  of  others. 

Mediastini, '  who  were  to  be  found  in  the  Familia  Rustica  as  wdl  i 
Familia  Urbana,  seem  to  have  been  common  drudges,  scullions  and  i 
of-all-work,  who  had  no  special  duties,  but  perfonned  the  lowest  offic 
the  Q^tales-quaUs,  mentioned  by  Ulpian  in  the  Digest,  must  have  been  sc 
of  the  same  sort.  ^ 

There  were  very  many  slaves  who  cannot  be  conveniently  indude 
above  dasses,  such  as  Familia  Gktdiatoria,  the  prize-fighten,  of  wl 
niunbers  were  trained  for  the  amphitheatre,  both  by  the  rich,  for  tl» 
ostentation,  and  by  speculators,  as  a  source  of  profit — Medici  and  their  tu 
(iatraUptae,)  who  sometimes  were  mcrdy  house  physidana,  and  sc 
gained  large  sums  by  general  practice — Opifices,  skilled  artisans  of  all 
tions,  whose  earnings,  when  they  worked  for  the  public,  bdonged  to  thei 
— Ludiones,  stage-players,  who  were  let  out  on  hire  to  those  who  c 
theatrical  shows ;  and  many  others,  generally  kept  for  the  private  amns 
the  owner,  such  as  Choristers  (Cantores,) — Musicians,  (Symphonii 
Dancing-girls,  (Saltatrices^) — Merry- Andrews,  (Moriones,)^ — male  as 
dwarfs,  (JSTam,  Nanae;  Pumiliones,)  and,  strangest  of  aU,  idiots  of  be 
(Fatui,  Fatuae.)  ^ 
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fmae^  as  we  huve  noticed  above,  were  the  eUvei  bom  in  the  house  of  th^ 
ir — the  childreD  of  hu  female  elaves.  Being  trained  from  infancy,  they 
«Uy  weie  partioolaily  expert  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  were 
■Uy  treated  with  greater  kindness  and  &miliarity  than  others,  and  hence 
■uiciness  became  proverbiaL  ^ 

MM  mmd  F««d  of  Storefl. — Peregrini  being  forbidden  to  appear  in  the 
I,  the  prohibition,  a  fortiori,  extended  to  slaves  also ;  and  AnctUae  were  not 
id  to  assume  the  Stola^  which  was  characteristic  of  the  Roman  matrons. 
I,  howerer,  had  no  distinctive  dress  nntU  the  age  of  Alexander  Sevems ; 
I  pn^Kwal  made  in  the  Senate,  at  an  earlier  period,  to  establish  some  badge 
vitude,  was  rgected  as  dangerous,  since  it  would  have  enabled  the  persona 
bore  it  to  form  an  estimate  of  Uieir  own  numbers  and  strength.  ^  The 
oe  of  the  Toga  would  excite  no  attention,  for  this  garment  could  not  be 
by  any  class  of  persons  engaged  in  manual  labour ;  and,  consequently, 
,  in  this  respect,  did  not  differ  from  the  humbler  citizens,  the  tunicatus 
MS  of  Horace  (£pp.  I.  vii.  65.) 

h  slave  received  a  certain  allowance,  consisting  of  com  or  bread,  (ci&artd,) 
(rmcan,)  and  something  to  give  a  relish  to  the  farinaceous  food,  (pulmen- 
I,)  usually  olives  or  salt  fish  (halec)  This  allowance,  in  consequence  of 
measured  out,  was  termed  Demensum ;  and  according  as  the  distribution 
laoe  daily  or  montlily,  it  was  called  Diarium  or  Menstruum,  The  precise 
\j  and  quality  of  each  article  of  food  and  raiment  to  be  supplied  to  slaves 
oountry  are  minutely  detailed  by  the  writers  on  agriculture. '  With  regard 
condition  of  town  slaves,  in  this  respect,  our  information  is  not  so  precise, 
u  says,  that  the  ordinary  allowance  of  com  per  month  was  four  modiii ;  and 
.  mentions,  that  a  slave  stage-player  received  five  modii  of  grain  and  five 
i  in  money.  By  saving  a  portion  of  these  allowances,  slaves  were  some- 
snabled  to  accumulate  a  pecuUum,  sufficient  to  purchase  their  freedom — 
um  suum  quod  comparaverunt  ventre  fraudato^  pro  capite  nuinerant,  * 
■isluMCBts  imflict«d  vron  Slaves. — These  depended  entirely  upon  the 
s  of  the  master — ^were  of  many  different  kinds,  and  were  often  diversified 
avage  ingenuity.  One  of  the  mildest  was  the  transference  of  a  slave  firom 
'amilia  Urhana  to  the  Familia  Rustica,  in  which  he  was  allowed  less 
D,  enjoyed  fewer  luxuries,  and  performed  more  severe  labour.     When  the 

•  was  of  a  serious  character,  the  culprit  was  not  only  sent  tc  the  country, 
m  placed  among  the  Servi  vincti,  and  compelled  to  work  in  chains  in  the 

or  to  grind  com  in  the  bakehouse,  (/erratus  in  pistrino—praeferratua 
wujias — irrigatum  plagis  pistori  dahoy)  or  to  toil  in  stone  quarries  (ibis 
)  in  latomias  lapidarieis.y  The  most  common  infliction  for  trifling 
peasions,  was  the  lash,  wliich  was  unsparingly  applied,  and  to  increase  the 
,  the  suflferer  was  sometimes  hung  up  by  the  bauds  and  weights  attached 

•  feet*  The  flogging  of  slaves,  which,  in  large  establishments,  was 
Bed  by  a  regular  body  of  scourgers,  (lorarii,)  i^ords  an  inexhaustible 
I  for  jests  in  the  comic  writers ;  and  the  vocabulary  of  Flautus  and  Terence 
Boliarly  rich  in  terms  connected  with  this  species  of  domestic  disdpline. 
€  the  ordinaiy  epithets  of  reproach  applied  to  one  who  had  been  repeatedly 
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admonuhed  by  the  lash  is  Verbero  (or  Verhereum  Caput  or  VMerea  Sk 
bat  in  addition  to  this,  we  meet  with  Mastigia — Ulmkribaf^-'Flagk 
Plagitriba — PlagipcUida — Plaaigenilus — Ulmorum  Ackenak»  Oym 
flagri — Virgarum  lascivia,  and  a  multitode  of  others. 

A  heavy  collar  of  wood,  shaped  like  the  letter  Y,  and  henoe  tenned  j 
was  frcquentlj  attached  to  the  necks  of  offenders,  who  were  oompdled  to  1 
about  from  place  to  place,  and  were  sometimes  scourged  as  they  moved  pi 
along  (caesus  virgis  sub  farca.)  One  to  whom  tUs  kind  of  torture  aa 
Implied,  was  jeeringly  addressed  as  Furcifer. 

Bunaways  (fugitivi)  and  thieves  were  usually  branded  (notati)  with 
hot  uon,  and  were  styled  Inscripti — Inscripta  Ergcutula^  or,  jestingiy,  U 
because  the  letters  F  Y  £  were  often  imprinted  indelibly  upon  their  penoi 
lienoe  the  taunting  address — I\me  tbium  utebardx  homo  me  vUupera 
tiaef  that  thou  art,  . 

When  slaves  were  capitally  punished,  crucifixion  was  the  death  i{ 
reserved  for  them.  In  Rome,  the  execution  took  place  ontrnde  of  the 
Esquilina,  and  the  offender  carried  his  cross  through  the  streets,  with  hi 
attached  to  the  transverse  beam,  (patibidunif)  wlulo  the  executioiien  i 
him  on,  thus,  Plautus  (Mil  II.  iv.  6.) 

Credo  egp  istoc  oxemplo  tibi  esse  ermdom  actatum  extra  portam 
Dispess£s  manibus  patibulum  cmn  habebis. ' 

When  the  master  of  a  family  was  murdered  in  his  own  house,  either 
of  his  own  slaves,  or  by  a  person  unconnected  with  the  establishment,  a 
unknown  assassin,  the  whole  of  the  slaves  who  were  in  the  mansion  at  ti 
the  murder  was  perpetrated  were  put  to  death.  A  remarkable  examph 
rigorous  enforcement  of  this  ancient  law  took  place  during  the  reign  o 
when  four  hundred  slaves  were  executed,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  i 
master,  Pedanius  Secundus,  prefect  of  the  city. ' 

Finally,  we  may  remark,  that  when  slaves  were  examined  judidst 
criminal  trial,  they  were  always  interrogated  under  torture. 

lilberatioB  of  Siarea. — ^The  release  of  a  slave  from  slavery  (manu 
might  be  effected  by  liis  master,  regularly,  in  three  ways.  ^ 

1.  Vindicta, — This  was  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  fonnal  mo 
was  essentially  a  public  acknowledgment  in  court  on  the  part  of  the 
that  the  slave  was  free.    The  master  appeared  with  his  slave  before  one 
higher  magistrates,  usually  the  Praetor,  and  a  third  person  came  forward 
rod  called  Virga  s.  Festuca  s.  Vindicta  upon  the  head  of  the  slave,  and 
him  as  a  free  man,  in  the  set  form,  Hunc  ego  hominem  W)erum  esse  ait 
master  laid  hold  of  the  slave,  and  turning  him  round,  replied,  Hunc  k 
liberum  esse  volo^  gave  him  a  slight  blow  upon  the  cheek  (alapa) 
him  go  (emittehat  eum  e  manu,)    The  magistrate  then  pronoonoed  hi 
by  giving  judgment  in  favour  of  the  claimant,  (addicebal,)  and  the  cc 
was  complete.    The  Lictor  of  the  magistrate  usually,  in  later  times  i 

1  MartUa.  VIIL  75.    Jut.  XIV,  24.    PUnt  Gas.  IL  tL  4tf.  Aal.  IL  It.  4SL 
9  PUnt.  Bill.  IL  It.  19.  Most.  L  L  53.    Tacit  Ann.  IL  St.    Senec.  Eddl   101.    So 
mentatort  suppose  that  In  the  above  and  similar  passages  where  the  patihtUmm  la  nn 
the  punishment  of  the  furca  only  is  indicated ;  but  this  certainly  does  not  h 

fenerally.    A  curious  enumeration  of  a  vast  variety  of  slave  pnnlshmenta  will  bo 
laat.  Asln.  IIL  iL  1.  seqq. 

S  Tacit.  Ann.  XIV.  43.  Xin.  81  oomp.  Cia  ad.  Fam.  IV.  13. 
4  Clc.  Top.  9.  pro  Caee.  U.    Schol.  Cru^  ad.  Hor  8.  IL  vlL  7S.    Oaioa  L  1 11 
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■wd  u  the  cUimant  {aisertor)  vha  aaKrUi  the  fitedom  of  the  ilare  (vindieafio 

S.  Cdux.— -If  the  mai^ter  applied  to  ih.e  Cenaor  to  mrol  lus  slave  as  a  Cii>u, 
••ibre  became  fit*  aa  «oon  as  the  entry  wm  made  .  '   '  ■ 

S.  Tatamtnlo. — A  master  might,  by  bis  will,  eitherbest'^w  freedom  at  onco 
Mmcfo)  on  a  alave,  or  he  might  instrncC  his  heir  to  m'ainirit  the  ilave.  la 
Nlhntr  case,  the  fi^omvas  said  to  be  granted  per  fidac'ommvimm.  Some- 
4mi  freedom  wai  bequeathed,  subject  to  the  performance  of  ceiiain  conditioDS, 
(«ma  eoHditiont  propotUa,)  and  on  these  conditioDB  being  fnlfiUe'!,  iht-  alava 
iRiBW  free,  and  wu  termed  ilalu  liba: 

■AcMaiub     LibcMiu.     Fstronas. — MnnumlsEion,  completed  iKuXirSiag 

|l  auj  of  these  three  methods,  was  Jajta  et  legitima  Manumiaaio,  and  ihrr    , 

'    '    a  tbiu  acquired,  Jruta  Libertas.     The  liberated  slave  was  now  termed    \ 

ami  when  described  in  refcrenoe  to  hia  sooial  position,  bnC  Libertas  wheir 
Mkn  of  ia  connection  with  his  former  masler,  nho  nas  noir  no  longer  bis- 
tkmnia,  but  hia  Fatronas,  Tbns,  a  liberated  slave  was  called  Homo  Liber- 
imut;  Uit  Libertiia  Caetaris,  Pompdi,  Ciceronia,  Sen. — never  Liberliniii 
Chaaru,  &0,  COT  Liberlia  Homo. 

The  relation  nhich  existed  between  the  Patronns  and  hia  Libertus  resembled 
tery  dotcly  the  undent  tie  of  Patron  and  Ghent.  The  freedman  was  required 
l<>  pay  ■  certain  degree  of  respect,  and  to  perform  certain  duties  to  his  patron, 
(^litmiiuin  ftroMlare,)  and  Ibis  respect  and  tliese  duties  appear,  under  the 
npnblic,  to  bare  been  teldom  witliheld  or  neglected. '  But  examples  of  iogra- 
tinde  and  ineolenee  on  the  part  of  frcedmen  towards  their  patrons  became,  under 
lltt  eoif^,  so  freqnent  and  flagrant,  tbat  laws  were  passed  rendering  such 
(tadnet  penal,  and  the  punishment  extended,  in  some  co^ea,  to  the  canceUing  of 
Ifce  Mwmniiwton.  * 

A  d«Te  freed  liirnio  bj  wiD,  having  no  living  Palronna,  was  called  Libtrlus 
OrtinM;  but  when  freed  per  fdekommiisiim  lie  became  the  freedman  of  the 
pawn  trf  whom  he  wsa  actually  maDnnriitted.  One  wliose  freedom  depended 
i)Ma  the  perfonnnnoe  of  certain  conditions  was,  until  theec  conditions  were 
MfiDed,  called  Libertus /uturus,  * 

!!■»■■  ♦f  IJbeKUU. — A  IJbertinus  usually  received  the  JVnenoinen  and 
tttmtn  of  bit  former  master,  the  appellation  by  which  ho  had  been  previously 
ddngnithed  being  added  as  a  Cognomen.  Of  tliis  pmctice  we  have  examples 
fa  m&  mmei  w  M,  Terenliiu  A/er,  M.  TuUiua  Tiro,  L.  Cornelius  Chryso- 
U,     When  a  pnblic  stave  was  liberated,  it  woold  seem  that  be  adopted  the 

N  of  the  magistrate  before  whom  his  manumisnon  took  place, 

rne /Vnenomen  marked  the  iS'rnlM  of  the  iadividool  at  once  as  a  Roman  dlixen 
•ed  of  Caput,  (see  above  p.  83,)  nnd  hence,  nenly  made  Libertiai  were 
_llly  flattered  when  addressed  by  their  Praenomcn  (i/aadenl  Praerumtine 
m  auriculae.)'  With  regard  to  the  ,^oinen,  it  must  not  be  snppoeed  that 
'      '      I,  allhotigli  nonUnaUy  belan^ng  to  the  Gens  of  his  Patron,  was 

. ..     .      tocicnl  times  at  least,  to  ail  the  privileges  of  a  Gmtilii. 

Cuf  mtld^mrtr. — As  soon  as  a  slave  received  his  freedom  he  ihaved  his 
rf  and  pit  on  a  conical  cap,  called  Piteiu,-  the  tiglitof  wearing  such  a  covering 
I  Uf.  R  \  SLI.  9.  PUnt,  Bit  IT.  L  IS.  Pliudr.  tL  i.  Hor.  8,  II.  liLlfi.  Fn  ft  V. 
*MS.S^».  1.1  V  DliMt  li  I..  4,  XSXVUt  1.  7.  (US,  II,  I. 

XXI.  lit  s.  XXX vn.  Di.  1. 

•  c>U*  ti.  I  MS.   tnpiuL  rnr.  II.  s.   oniiL  c.  L  Vo.  ioaa.  am. 

•  Bar.  B.  U.  T.  It  e«"p.  rat.  V.  711. 
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being  a  distinctiTe  mark  of  a  ?rt$  citizen.  Hcnoe  the  phraseB,  $eruoi  ad  pSm 
vocare — pileum  capere — hesieri^ii  capite  induto  Quiritesy  and  heooe  the  idni 
a  cap  as  an  emblem  of  freedom  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  SomdioNi 
wreath  of  white  woo^  «rlis  substituted  for  the  Pileus.^ 

P«liticml  CoBdit;«it  of  lilberilMl. — From  the  time  of  Servins  TnUim'Hll 
the  dose  of  the  ref^blic,  Libertini^  whose  manumission  had  been  couiphii 
according  tG  any'\)fie  of  the  three  reguhir  forms,  became  inrested  with  ih 
rights  a^  prt^ileges  appertaining  to  members  of  the  Plebeian  order,  and,! 
such,  w6rer.cnfollcd  in  a  tribe.  They  were  originally  confined  to  the  fonr  d^ 
Tribes ;  ."but'in  the  ceasorship  of  Appius  Claudius,  B.C.  312,  in  oonunoD  «ld 
the'-l^mnbler  portion  of  the  community,  were  dispersed  among  all  the  Mi 
4ndif(!rently ;  and  although  the  arrangements  of  Appius  were  OTerthrowa  i 
^."Cr  304,  by  Q.  Fabius  Rullianus,  we  find  it  stated,  that  about  dghty  jm 
'diVcrwards,  (B.C.  220^)^-'Lib€rtini  in  quatuor  tribus  redacti  svnt^  quum  aaM 
dispergi  per  omnes  fiiissent:  Esquilinam^  Palatinam^  Saburanam^  Cottnai 
Finally,  in  B.C.  169,  it  was  determined  that  all  Libertini  should  be  enroUedt 
one  only  of  the  city  Tribes,  to  be  determined  by  lot,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  A 
Tribus  Esquilina,  This  state  of  things  remained  unaltered  until  the  dose  of  Ik 
republic,  at  least  we  have  no  account  of  any  farther  change. '  The  right  of  {»nuitk^ 
manumission  remained  imlimitcd  until  the  ago  of  Augustus,  when  the  disorda 
arising  from  the  multitude  of  disreputable  and  worthless  characters  tamed  loa 
upon  the  oommimity,  in  the  fuU  enjoyment  of  the  Civitas^  rendered  some  lecUi 
tive  enactment  imperative.  Accordingly,  by  the  Lex  AtUa  Sentia^  paawd  JlDA 
the  following  restrictions  were  introduced  upon  Manumissio  per  VtncKctom,* 

1.  Any  slave  who  had  been  convicted  of  a  serious  crime  and  punished  ai 
malefactor,  or  who  had  been  trained  aa  a  gladiator,  was  not,  if  manumitto 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  but  was  phiced  in  the  same  class  wii 
Peregrini  dediiicii — (see  above,  p.  85.) 

2.  A  slave,  if  under  the  age  of  thirty  when  manumitted,  or  any  dare  man 
mitted  by  a  master  who  was  under  the  age  of  twenty,  was  not  admitted  to  tl 
full  rights  of  citizenship,  unless  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  mannmission  wa 
considered  satisfacfbry  (iusta  causa  approbata)  by  a  board  (conrilium)  appoimi 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  such  cases. 

Again,  by  the  Lex  Furia  Caninia^  passed  A.D.  8,  a  master  was  prohibite 
from  manumitting  Per  Testamentnm  more  than  a  certain  proportion  of  the  iriml 
number  of  his  slaves— one  half,  if  he  possessed  not  more  than  ten — one  third, 
not  more  than  thirty— one  fourth,  if  not  more  than  a  hundred— one  fifth  if  n 
more  than  live  hundred;  but  in  no  case  was  the  total  number  mannmittedl 
exceed  one  hundred. 

No  restriction  was  placed  npon  roanumlasion  Per  Censum^  beoanse  that  oool 
not  be  effected  without  the  direct  concurrence  of  the  government. 

Social  Condition  of  liibcrtinl. — Although  Libertini,  nnder  the  repabE 
were  nominally  invested  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  dtiiei 
they  were  virtually,  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  and  feeling,  excluded  firom  i 
high  and  honourable  offices  in  the  state.  Not  only  the  libartinus  himsd(  b 
his  descendants,  for  several  generations,  were  looked  down  npon  as  inferion ' 

1  PUat  Amphtt  I.  L  SOS.  Llv.  XXIV.  1&  XLV.  U.  Fui.  8.  UL  1(ML  Mon.  t.T.  i 
Kbtri,  |K  361.  ed.  GerL 

3  Dionyi.  IV.  39—24. 

9  DionTB.  IV.  ».  LIT.  IX.  4&  Eplt  XX.  XLV.  15.  VaL  Max.  H.  a  IL  Tht  OfMn 
afTorded  by  thM6  pasMgei  OTerpowcn  the  aMwrtlon  of  Pint  Popl.  7. 

t  GaloA.  L  $  13.  §  IS-aa  f  aa  f  41  Uiplan.  tngWk  L  ll^ia  But  OeUv.  la  Dion  Ci 
LV.ULLVL33. 
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bo  hid  so  taint  of  semle  blood.  We  shall  hare  occasion  to  point  ont 
r,  that  Inffemdias,  for  two  generations  at  least,  was  considered  an  indis- 
)  qnalification  in  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  and  we 
doubt  that  this  rule  ^yplied  to  aU  the  higher  magistracies.  Appins 
I,  wben  Ccaisor,  (B.C.  312,)  was  the  first  who  **  poUuted**  the  Senate  bj 
ig  the  sons  of  libertini ;  (senatum  primus  lUtertinorum  film  lectis 
vtrat ;)  ^  but  although  public  indignation  was  so  strong  that  the  consuls 
rne  ont  when  they  refused  to  acknowledge  the  persons  so  nominated,  yet 
where  hinted  that  Appios  violated  any  law  in  making  such  a  choice, 
the  dis(vders  produced  by  the  oiyil  wars,  the  Senate  became  crowded 
bertini ;  and  the  satirists  always  speak  with  special  bitterness  of  the 
md  infinenoe  enjoyed  by  the  favourite  Liberti  of  the  early  emperors.  Under 
ire,  also,  the  Status  of  Ingenuitas  was  sometimes  bestowed  upon  Libertini 
M3ial  grant. '  It  would  appear  that  the  marriage  of  an  Ingenutts  with  a 
ta  entailed  IgnovRxnia  (see  above,  p.  84,)  on  the  former ;  for  among  the 
rewards  bestowed  upon  Hispala  Feoenia,  the  Libertina  who,  in  B.C.  186, 
ftnnatioD  with  regard  to  the  excesses  practised  in  the  Bacchanalian 
it  was  decreed — UH  a  ingenuo  nuhere  Uceret:  neu  quidd^  gui  earn 
C,  6b  idfraudi  ignominiaeve  esset  (liv.  XXXIX.  19.) 
wmmi  MmmmmMmimm* — ^In  addition  to  the  regular  and  legally  recognised 
r  nuDiiinussioo,  a  slave  might  be  liberated  in  various  ways,  by  the  mere 
ion  of  a  wish  to  tiiat  effect  on  the  part  of  his  master ;  but  in  this  case  his 
was  leas  secure.  Thus  we  hear  of  Manumissio  inter  amicos  s.  Libertas 
nicos  datOj  when  a  master,  in  the  presence  of  his  friends,  pronounced  his 
ie — Mannmissio  per  epistolam^  when,  being  at  a  distance,  he  wrote  a 
•  that  effect — Manumissio  per  mensam^  when  he  permitted  his  slave  to 
ible  with  him.  A  slave  who  was  able  to  prove  any  one  of  these  acts  on 
;  of  his  master,  could,  by  an  appeal  to  the  Praetor,  resist  any  attempt  to 
on  back  to  slavery.  His  position,  however,  was  dubious.  He  was  said 
tate  morari  or  in  Ubertatis  forma  servari;  and  any  property  which  he 
lecomnlate  belonged  of  right  to  his  Patron.  The  political  privileges  of 
rsons  was  first  defined  by  the  Lex  lunia  Norbana^  passed  ahout  A.D.  19, 
wstowed  upon  all  slaves  irregularly  manumitted  the  lus  Latii,  (see  above, 
I  and  hence  the  name  Latird  lunianif  by  which  they  are  sometimes 
ted.  A  slave  liberated  in  an  irregular  manner,  might  be  agiun  manumitted 
Dg  to  one  of  the  three  regular  methods ;  and  this  process,  termed  iteration 
)d  foil  dtizenriiip  upon  a  LaHntu  lunianus, 

iMiiBliB  •€  sisvM  hj  the  Slate. — ^The  state  itself  occasionally 
)d  freedom  upon  slaves,  as  a  recompense  for  long  service,  or  for  some 
benefit  conferred  on  the  community,  such  as  giving  information  against 
itors  or  the  perpetrators  of  heinous  crimes ;  and  if  such  slaves  were  not 
property,  ^tervi  pubUci,)  they  were  purchased  with  the  public  money  fi:om 
asters.  *  One  cf  the  most  remarkwle  examples  of  manumission  by  the 
n  a  large  scile,  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  Volones,  that  is,  the 
irho,  to  the  number  of  8000,  volunteered  to  serve  as  soldiers  during  the 
Panic  war,  and  who  received  their  freedom  after  the  battle  of  Beneventum, 
n.4,)  aa  a  reward  for  their  efficient  bravery.^ 

□L  46>  oompi  C1&  no  CliMiit.  47.    Sntt  Claud.  tL    Dion  CasiL  XL.  61 XLIIL  47. 
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We  Btated,  at  the  GommeQcemeQt  of  tlie  praocdiag  chqiCer,  tbat,  seeotdiflg 
the  thooiy  of  the  Roman  constitution,  all  power  proceeded  Irotn  the  voite  ef  i 
citizens,  ae  expressed  in  thcic  conetitntional  assemblies,  culled  Comitia — Oat  I 
m^ietratc  ooald  be  elected,  no  taw  enacted,  no  Eonmn  citizca  tried  for  a  orindi 
uffeoce,  exoept  hj  theee  assembliee.  The  cititeiu,  however,  could  not  Ixwfid 
assemble  for  tbe  discharge  of  these  daties,  nor  for  anj  political  purpose,  eiet 
when  formallj  summoned  bj  a  civil  magiatrate.  The;  might  be  called  togethv 
by  a  magistrite  for  one  of  two  purposes. ' 

1.  Fur  the  purpose  of  being  addresMd  upon  some  matter  of  publio  inUrHt, 
without  any  proposidon  being  submilled  to  them  npon  which  thej  were  raquited 
to  vote.     In  this  case  the  aaseoiblj'  was  called  Conch. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  having  some  propositioa  submitted  to  them,  ivtich  ibej 
were  required  to  accept  or  to  rigcct  by  their  votes.  In  this  case  the  aeeemUy 
was  called,  Comitia,  or  anclcntl/  Comilialiu. '  Comilium  never  dcnoles  tiM 
assembly,  but  the  part  of  the  Forma  where  the  popular  BSKmbHes  met  in  tl^ 
earliest  times.     See  p.  12. 

CaDclcBu. — k  Concio,  in  so  for  as  ita  objects  were  conccrDod, 
in  many  lespeets  to  what  we  now  term  a  "Public  Meeting."  The 
by  whoia  it  was  summoned  employed  a  public  crier,  (jiraeco,)  and  wu 
advocare  b.  convoeare  eotteionem ;  the  mullilude  merely  listened  to  the  OMtioB 
of  the  person  by  whom  they  had  been  called  together,  and  of  those  persons  whom 
he  introduced  to  their  notice,  (produxil  in  coneionetn,')  for  no  private  penon 
could  come  forward  and  oddrt^  them  wilhotit  obtaining  permission  from  the 
presiding  magistrate,* 

The  word  Conrio  in  the  beat  writers  is  nsed  for  4  pnblio  meellnr  in  the 
restricted  sense  above  dQ)crii>ed,  and  issiiarply  distingaishod  from  Comilra,''  bol 
it  woold  appear  that  originally  Concio  was  employed  in  a  more  comprehennvB 
Fif^nificatioti  to  denote  all  public  ajsemblies  regularly  summoned,  incladi^,  d 
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iitia,  and  that  the  phiaseB-— /nfiotim  vocare — In  eoneionem  vocare 
itia  vocare — Ad  Conventionem  vocare — ^were  regarded  as  0711007- 

tiowercr,  in  the  pnrert  anthon,  is  oonstantlj  employed  to  denote,  not 
io  meeting,  bat  alao  a  speech  deliTered  to  soch  a  meeting,  and  tiiiis, 
habere  is  eejuralent  to  Verba  facere^  that  is,  to  deliver  a  harangoe; ' 
inch  phrases  as  Condones  scriptae'-'Legi  tuam  concionem-^Uoneio 
Dare  concumem  aUad^  (to-grant  an/  one  permission  to  speak,)  and 
meionarL* 

t  of  calling  a  Cdndo  belonged,  ^ming  the  regal  period,  in  an  proba- 
he  king  alone,  or  to  his  inmiediato  representatives,  the  Tnbunus 

the  Phufectus  Urbis.  Under  the  lepoblio  it  was  ezerdsed  by  all 
nagistrates,  including  the  Tribnnes  of  the  Flebs.  The  ordinary  plaoes 
were  the  Comitimn,  the  lower  Formn,  the  Capitol,  and  the  Campus 
lie  presiding  magistrate  usually  occupied  a  TempluTn^  that  is,  a  place 

by  the  Augurs,  and  opened  the  proceedings  on  this^  as  on  other 
hen  the  peo^e  were  addressed,  by  a  solemn  prayer  (see  Liy.  XXXIX. 

mi — While  ComiHa  denoted  an  assembly  of  the  whole  people,  called 
'  the  pnipose  of  yotingupon  some  measure.  Concilium  is  sometimes 
oCe  a  sunilar  assembly,  consisting  of  a  portion  only  of  the  community 
won  Mmversum  popidwnL,  sed  partem  aliquam  adesse  iubetj  non 
ed  CoHomuM,  edicere  debet.  ^  Hence  Concilium  Plebis^  or  amply 
is  employed  to  denote  the  ComiHa  Tributa^  because  that  assembly 
iginally  of  Plebeians  only,  and  the  teim  having  been  once  recognized, 
I  use  after  the  Comitia  lYibnta  induded  all  daases. '  On  the  other 
nUum  Poputi  denotes  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  which,  from  the  first, 
be  whole  Populus. ' 

m  is  also  frequently  employed  to  denete  a  promiscuous  assemblage, 
y  reference  either  to  Condones  or  Comitia. 

kp— When  a  magistrate  summoned  Comitia  it  was  invariably  for  the 
asking  the  people  to  do  something,  (ut  rogaret  quid  popvlum^  and 
Bg  the  matter  to  their  consideration,  he  was  said  agere  cum  populo, 
xne  the  technical  phrase  for  dealing  with  the  people  in  their  Comitia 
pulo  agere  est  rogare  quid  populum  quod  suffragiis  suis  aut  iubeat 

ere  three  kinds  of  Comitia,  which  were  named  from  the  three  modes  in 
people  were  organized  politically.    These  were — 
Uia  Cmriata^  in  which  the  peoj^  voted  in  Curiae. 

—  Centuriata^         ....      Centuriae. 

—  Trihuta, Tribus. 

>  some  add  a  fourth,  Comitia  Calata^  the  nature  of  whidi  we  shall 

the  close  of  this  chapter. 

I  of  the  three  first  named  did  the  people  vote  promiscuously,  but, 

.L.  YL  f  S8l    PftttL  DUo.  I-T.  Coniw^  !»•  88.  i.t.  Jnlieium,  p.  IISL 

m  kaUrt  mi  mrbafactrt  ad  populum  tine  ttUa  rogtUione.    Aul.  O^.  ZIU  1&. 

^tttln.  1.  ad  Fun.  IX.  14.  ad  Att  IV.  S.  pro  FUco.  7. 

L  apt  A«L  G«IL  XV.  97. 

.  h.  XXXYIU  51  XXXIX.  1&  XLIIL  16. 
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aooording  to  the  nature  of  the  Comitia,  each  TOted  In  the  CMa,  in  tk  ( 
turia^  or  in  the  Tribus  to  which  he  belonged,  and  in  no  caae  was  tli  a 
decided  simply  by  the  majority  of  the  gross  number  who  gaTe  their  TotOk 

Thus,  in  the  Oomitia  Centuriata^  each  Centuria  had  one  TOte,  and  Aii 
of  each  Centuria  was  determined  by  the  majority  of  the  mdlTidnal  totan  id 
it  contained.  The  vote  of  each  Centuria  being  detennined  in  thii  mnaa; 
question  under  consideration  was  decided  by  the  majority  of  the  Centoritt 
since  the  different  Centuries  did  not  all  contain  the  same  grots  nunbcrof  li 
F^)me  containing  a  much  larger  number  than  others,  it  did  not  by  MOjm 
follow,  that  a  majority  of  the  Centnries  expressed  the  opinion  of  a  m^od 
the  gross  number  of  individual  voters  in  the  oommmiity  at  large. 

Exactly  the  same  principle  was  followed  in  the  ComiHa  Ctariata  and  ii 
Comitia  Trihuta^  the  majority  of  Curiae  in  the  one,  and  of  the  TVdw  ■ 
other,  decided  the  question,  while  the  vote  of  each  Cnria  and  of  eadi  Ttibai 
determined  by  the  majority  of  the  individuals  which  it  contained. 

Since  Comitia  were  summoned  regularly  eveiy  year  during  the  period  d 
republic,  for  the  election  of  magistrates,  the  wwd  Comitia  is  nd  nsfiaqai 
used  as  equivalent  to  elections^  sometimes  by  itself  and  somedma  whk 
a<ldition  of  an  adjective,  indicating  the  magistrates  for  whoae  deetim 
assembly  was  summoned.  Tlius,  the  sentence  Jam ComiHorum  afpetdmi  ta 
means,  tJie  period  for  the  annual  elections  was  now  approaching;  andii 
manner,  Clodius  quum  videret  ita  tracta  esse  Comitia  anno  superiort  n 
that  the  elections  had  been  deferred  for  so  long  a  period,  &o. ;  while  Cb 
Consularia^Praetoria — Aedilicia — Censoria  s.  Censorum — Pontijk 
Poutificum — are  phrases  denoting  the  assemblies  held  for  the  eUetiomoiOt 
— Praetors — Aediles,  &c. 

FnnctloBB  of  the  Prcsldlnfc  Rbclatnue. — ^The  magistrate  wbo  SUBU 
a  meeting  of  Comitia  also  presided,  (comitiis  praeerat^  and  was  said  A 
Comitia :  in  submitthig  any  me^ure  for  the  i^roval  of  the  people,  wU 
did  commencing  with  the  form  Velitis  Jvheatis,  Quirites^  he  was  sud 
cum  populo — consulere  populum—ferre  ad  populum-^rogare^  and  the 
verb,  which  implies  the  asking,  the  essential  characteristic  of  all  Comil 
also  applied  to  the  object  upon  which  the  people  were  required  to  TOCe,  i 
example  rogare  legem — rogare  magistratus — rogare  consule$ — rogare 
tores,  i.e.  to  propose  a  law — magistrates,  consuls,  &c  the  phrases  being  eDl 
abbrevations  for  rogare  populum  legem — rogare  populum  consults,  £bl; 
like  manner,  irrogare  multam  s.  poenam  is  to  ask  the  people  to  inflict 
or  penalty,  and  arrogatio  is  asking  leave  to  take  to  yourself  or  adopt  the 
of  another.    When  the  president  called  upon  the  people  to  give  tnnr  tc 
was  said  mittere  populum  s.  centurias  s.  tribus  in  suffiragium-~orj  in  #i 
gium  vocare ;  the  voters,  on  the  other  hand,  were  said  ire  in  sujffragi 
suffragium  inire—ferre  suffragium—ferre  sententiam,     "When  he  din 
the  assembly  after  the  business  was  concluded,  he  was  sud  dimittert  pe^ 
— comitatus  dimittere ;  when  the  assembly  was  broken  np  suddenly  ir 
coming  to  a  decision,  it  was  said  dirimi  s.  rescindu 

Roaatio.  l^cz.— Since  the  essence  of  the  procedure  consisted  in  adm 
people  to  vote  upon  something,  the  word  Rogatio  is  fitqnently  nsed  to  i 
a  BiU  proposed  to  the  people ;  hence  promttlgare  Rogatumem  meana  to  oid 
hill  previous  to  its  being  submitted  to  the  Comitia ;  and  aoooiding  as  toe ; 
accepted  or  rgected  it,  they  were  said  Jubere  or  antiquare  rogationem, 
a  Rogatio  was  passed  {lata  est)  it  became  a  Lex;  bat  In  loactiee  E 
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were  fireqnentlv  used  as  convertible  terms,  just  as  BiU  and  Law  are  bj 
The  Tob  iloffo  and  its  compoimds  enter  into  many  technicalities 
I  with  the  passing  of  laws.  To  repeal  a  law,  was  legem  ahrogare;  to 
[lortion  but  not  t&  whole,  aUquid  kai  derogare;  to  add  new  danses  to 
tg  law,  aUquid  legi  nibrogare ;  and  when  the  prorisions  of  an  old  law 
red  or  m  any  way  affected  by  a  new  law,  the  former  was  said  obrogari,  ^ 
"ending  magistrate  being  the  perBon  who  snbmitted  the  measnre  to  the 
wl  annomced  the  result,  was  said,  individually,  as  it  were,  ferre  s. 
legem  when  the  law  was  passed,  and  so,  in  the  case  of  elections,  he 
creare  conguleg—creare  praetores^  &a  as  if  it  were  his  own  act  and 
Hnia,  Dictator  primo  comUiali  die  creavit  constdes — Duo  consules 
cenluriatis  a  praefecto  urbis  creati  sunt — Brutus  coUegam  sihi  creavit 
eefUuriatis — Per  interregem  consules  creati, ' 

V  •Cthe  PnwlilBg  nagtotnue. — In  addition  to  the  mere  ministerial 
\  performed  by  the  presiding  magistrate,  and  to  the  influence  which  he 
^  exercised  as  president  of  the  meeting,  he  wielded  considerable  const!- 


» one  could  address  the  meeting  without  his  permission,  except  a  magis- 

Mjoal  or  superior  rank  to  himself,  or  a  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  although  in 

les  perhaps  a  senator  might  insist  upon  being  heard. ' 

nd  examples,  however,  of  private  individuals,  when  refused  liberty  of 

rf  tiie  consuls,  obtaining  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  Tribunes ;  ^  and  since 

BDes,  in  virtue  of  their  office,  could  prevent  a  person  from  speaking,  it 

oouay  to  ask  permission  of  them  as  well  as  of  the  president ' 

I  had  the  power,  if  he  thought  fit,  of  fixing  a  limit  to  the  space  during 

ft  orator  was  to  speak,  in  order  to  prevent  persons  fit)m  wasting  time 

ty,  or  fkom  wilfully  delaying  the  proceedings,  with  a  view  to  fi:u6trate 

wre  under  discussion. ' 

;  an  deotion  he  could  refuse  to  admit  the  name  of  any  candidate  whom 

ded  as  legally  disqualified,  and  in  doing  this 'he  was  said  aliquem  non 

^— 4iomeii  aUcuius  non  accipere — rationem  alicuius  non  habere — and 

fthatanding  a  declaration  to  this  effect,  votes  were  tendered  for  such  a 

be,  he  might  refuse  to  receive  them,  (suffragia  non  ohservare,)  or  refuse 

B  him  as  elected  (renuntiare,)    Of  course,  the  presiding  magistrate 

i  reqwDsilMlity  in  adopting  such  a  course,  and  was  liable  to  be  called  to 

at  a  subsequent  period,  if  it  should  appear  that  he  had  been  actuated  by 

i  enmity  or  &ctious  motives.  ^ 

ihhougfa  the  president  could  refuse  to  return  another  candidate,  he  was 

Qitted,  under  any  drcumstanoes,  to  return  himself,  and  hence  the  indlg- 

snd  disgust  excited  bv  the  conduct  of  Appius  when  he  presided  at  his 

election  as  Decemvir.  ^ 

w»mr  •£  ▼•ttes. — ^For  a  long  period  the  votes  in  the  Comitia  were  given 

loe,  and  hence  the  phrase  dicere  aliquem  consulem^  *  i.e.  to  vote  for  a 

to  be  consul ;  but  voting  by  ballot  (per  tabellas)  was  introduced  at  the 

^L  ftw   I.  & 

KXY. a. I. ea HI  ni. ss. 
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beinnning  of  the  Beventh  oentmy  bj  a  snooenion  of  laws  whidi,  tarn  ^ 
suljeoti  were  named  Leges  TdbeUariae.  ^  Cioero  tells  db  that  then nm^ 
four,  oamelj : — 

1.  Lex  Gabinia,  passed  B.C.  189,  bj  Gabiniiis,  a  Tribine  of  thi  q 
enacting  that,  in  the  election  of  magistrates,  the  votes  shoald  be  given  far  h| 

2.  I«z  Cassia,  carried  in  B.G.  187,  bj  L.  Casshis,  XtOmiie  of  the  ■ 
after  strong  opposition.  We  gather  that  tins  law  provided  for  die  bdi 
iudicio  popuU,  except  in  cases  of  Perdueilio.  Conaidcrabla  oontionqyl 
arisen  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  expression  judioio  pwuH^  bat  than  n 
little  doubt  that  it  here  indndes  aU  criminal  trials^  whether  held  bdhi 
people,  in  their  Comitia,  or  before  oommissionen  to  whom  the  people  dd^ 
their  jorisdiction. ' 

3.  Lex  Papiria,  passed  B.C.  131,  by  G.  Papirins  Cazbo,  Tribaw  rf 
Flebs,  which  provided  that  the  ballot  shonld  be  introdooed  ta  legSfUi  jiit 
ac  vetandis. 

4.  Lex  CaeliOf  f  assed  B.C.  107,  by  C.  Caelios,  in  tenns  of  whidi  theh 
was  extended  to  trials  for  Perdueilio,  which  had  been  spedallj  ezoepied  by 
Lex  Cassia. 

Ammgements  for  CoUectlag  tiM  T«cm, — On  the  daj  of  the  OoBti 
nnmbcr  of  small  enclosures,  called  Septa  or  Ovilia  were  ereoied  in  tiie  Bi 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  or  wherever  the  assembly  was  to  be  held.  TbeN|  i 
eet  up  in  the  Forum,  were  of  course  removed  as  soon  as  the  piooee£ii|i' 
over ;  but  in  the  Campus  Martins,  towards  the  end  of  the  repnUie  at  1 
there  were  permanent  stmctures  devoted  to  this  purpose  (see  above,  p^ 
Each  Septum  was  entered  by  a  narrow  passage  or  plank  tensed  Poms  a.  F 
culuf^  and  egress  was  afforded  by  a  simihur  Pons  upon  the  opposite  ndi. 
the  Porites  at  each  end  of  the  Septum  stood  vases  called  dstae  a.  CEifdl 
Sitellae  s.  Urnae,  When  the  Tribes  or  Centuries  were  oalled  up  to  vote, 
individual,  as  he  passed  along  the  Pons,  received  a  oertain  nunber  of  ti 
(Jtahellae)  from  persons  who  took  them  out  of  the  vases,  and  who,  from 
office  of  distribution,  were  called  Divisores  s.  DinbitoreSy  and  in  perfbi 
this  duty  were  said  Tabellas  diribere,  the  operation  itself  bdng  tenned  ^ 
giorum  diribitio,  * 

When  the  subject  under  discussion  was  a  law,  each  voter,  it  wooM  ^ 
received  two  tickets ;  on  one  of  these  were  marked  the  letters  Y.R.  the  initi 
the  words  Uti  Rogas, '  i.e.  let  it  be  a«  you  ask,  and  this  he  nsed  if  hi 
favourable  to  the  measure ;  on  the  other  was  marked  the  letter  A.  the  inil 
the  word  Antiquo^  i.e.  antiqua  proho,  I  prefer  the  old  state  of  matters^  an 
he  used  if  he  voted  against  the  Bill,  whence  the  phrase  antiquare  l^gem  a^ 
to  reject  a  law,  • 

In  the  case  of  a  criminal  trial,  the  voter  received  three  tickets,  one  maik 
for  Ahsolvo,  another  C.  for  Condemno,  and  a  third  N.L.  for  Nan  LiqiuX 


1  The  loenn  ehtiieus  it  In  Cie.  de.  legg.  IIL  1&  mad  it  wtU  woitliv  of  bdng ; 

3  Clo.  I^L  1& 

S  Cia  Brat.  2&.  27.  pro  Sett  48  flnnn.  Cornel  34.  Ateoa  in  Cornel,  pi  TSi  Pwd.  J 
in  Verr.  p.  141.  SchoL  Bob.  p.  303.  eo.  OrelL  Contalt  alto  Cie  pro  FIbdo.  &  And  Flin 
IIL  20. 

i  Cic.  in  Piion.  I.V.  40.  pro  Piano.  0.  Orat.  pro.  Hamipb  reqpi  aOi  It  it  beiiOTBd  bj 
howerer.  that  the  operation  implied  by  diriben  waa  the  arrangement  and  rlMtWciat 
the  Totei  after  the  tickett  had  been  dropped  into  the  am.  On  the  IHriSiimimm  wm  i 
p.  46. 

s  TnMlat  mimiMtrabmtwr  ita  ui  nulla  dar§titr  Uti  Booai,  Clo.  ad  Att  1 14b  eoon.  4i 
UI  17. 

•  Ut.  v.  ao.  VL  31  VIU  S7.    Cic.  dai  legf .  II  la  Paal.  Diaa  i.v.  if aKfinnw  1^  >& 
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;  nd  to  tBfitj  da*  wm  Tictmllj  to  decKnc  pnng 


HTwnccn 

I IM  «■»  uked  &r  baa  ticket  bj  ponoa  aDed  Boaalorv,  • 
Kiiiin.  br  whnw  ftrrwcw  drocped  into  tiw  «■■■    Ataooii 


.  of  hit  IkTCDiits  candidaiet. 

<■>,  paaed  into  |]i»  ^Iqilo^  iHMra  (bcT 

)^  whom  Ait  wcm  dripped  into  Ae  nn. '    At  aooo  u  tlw  Sqxnm 

ftMoi,  the  laUett  *tt«  dukcn  oat,  anangcd  and  ooontad  under  Um 

fcydhii  itf  tcBoi,  caffled  Ctaode*,  iriw,  in  perivming  thii  openlioii,  wen 
■ii — Smfivgia  dtrimvt — Suffragia  dtterttttn — Tribut  ^acrtbert. ' 

Ib  iUiimioii  of  what  haawai  sud  above,  «e  is*f  refer  to  Uw  deEiaiiw 
if  Ae  Goa  Ca»a,  engrsTed  in  p.  15. 
■hoc  we  Me  on  one  tide  of  ilie  leoiple  a 
■pWMtalkB  of  \ht  SiuUa  tr  BallodDg 
Dm,  ni  od  the  otliv  »  TuieUa  with  _,  ■, 
*t  lenen  A  C,  (/(iw)^  Ctmdemao;)  on  V,  kS 
Mllhri  ilfiiiiiiii  fiTllif  imiir  r  III  f  li'i  ^'-  ' 
B  nt  ii  anoeied,  we  lee  s  voter  b  the  aft 
•f  dte|tpag  kit  ticket  into  the  box.  Tlie  B^mva  on  a  ilenMius  of  tlic  Gvm 
"— t^"*,  of  winch  alio  we  annex  a  cnt, 
■c  ga)enll7  MippaMd  to  be  Toten  pasa- 
fag  along  the  llw  Prai  into  the  Septntu, 
bat  ea  tUa  we  eaimot  q>eak  with  cer- 


The  T«e  of  ea«b  Tribe  or  Centnry 
kttnng  been  thna  BKXTtaiiMd  was  repoiled 
tt  tlie  {HoidiDg  magistTate,  who  pro- 
AJBcd  (ronintidFif)  the  reeolt  to  tbo«e  aronnd,  and  made  il 
k  diWanw  by  means  of  the  pnblio  criere,  (praecoues,)'  and 
«t«B  all  the  Tribu  and  Centiirie«  had  voted,  tlie  general  tcsqU  was  dcclaml. 

B  the  vole*  foe  and  againit  any  meiuure  were  equal,  vrhich  might  happen 

Ky  of  voices  in  individual  Tribea  or  Ccnlnncs,  the  meaeiu^  was 
B  of  a  crimiaal  trial,  each  a  tcsolt  was  regarded  as  «qiuTiilcnt  to 
nner  in  which  Iho  votes  were  coUeckcd  when  given  viv3  voce,  wa 
It  deetitnle  of  iafonDaiioQ.  It  eeeou  ^bsble  that  the  voiera,  in 
tna  Ponta,  were  qoestioned  by  tlie  Kogatara,  and  that  their 
iqffir  11—  aaCed  down  by  a  dot  pricltfd  upon  o  tablet.  Hence  the  word  ;>unc(wm 
boHMUnlly  twed  in  the  eeaMof  a  vote,  tuA  ferre  puncta  means  (a  ^in  vota, 
thai  NataiaJlai  Iribiu  punclU  paene  latidem  tulerunt  Plancius  et  Floliut — 
Stoorttor  quantum  hae  guaeituma  .  .  .  punciorum  nobu  (/efrorertnt  j  *  and 
Iba  mil  blown  HoraUan  liiie — 


Omns  tolitpi 


it  QiSe  dold. 


[.CiomaPl 


g.  c,  W.  id  a  P-  III.  <    OnL  pofb 
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After  the  votes  had  been  token  and  tlic  nonlt  wmomiMid,  tbs  , 
ma^£trate  invited  the  s^acmbly  to  disperse  ,bj  the  form — A'l  vobii 
dacediie,  Qtnn'fM — and  the  uuno  irordB  were  employed  nheu  he 
them  to  separate  for  the  pnrpoee  of  voting.  '- 

4|iiftTaBi, — Although  the  preseiice  of  a  certain  fixed  number  of  indiTM 
waa  not  held  necessaiy  to  constitute  a  lawful  asscnibly,  it  would  appear  i 
occasionally,  when  the  number  in  attendance  vim  very  small,  the  biuinew 
deferred  and  the  Comitia  diimiissed. 

In  the  caae  of  an  election,  hon-ever,  it  was  neceaear;  for  a  candidate  to 
the  votes  of  a  certain  number  of  Centuries  or  Tribes,  and  if,  in  corueqneneil 
the  voles  being  divided  among  several  competitors,  the  individual  who  '    ' 
majority  over  his  rivala,  faUed  lo  obtain  the  iidl  nmnbcr  neccuarf,  he  «I 
— lion  eiplere  tribia — nan  cotijicere  Ugiiima  mffragia. ' 

In  a  consular  election,  if  one  coneol  wu  duly  elected,  while  the 
nho  Blood  Mcond  failed  to  procuic  the  necessary  unmber  of  votes, 
duly  elected  had  the  right  of  nominating  his  colleague,  without  the  m 
ajrain  reierrcd  to  the  Comiiia,  and  a  sunilor  practice  prevailed  in  the  eleotieni 
Tribunes  of  the  Plebs.  *    This  did  not  hold  for  Praetors,  Aediles  and  Qnaeat 
but  if  the  election  of  these  magistrates  was  interrupted  from  ihia  or  from 
other  cause,  the  Coroilia  ncre  summoned  again  and  again,  nctil  they  arrive 
a  legal  dedston,     It  may  be  inferred,  however,  from  s  paes^e  in  Ciuero, 
if  two  oompetjtort  for  the  Aedileebip  received  an  equal  number  of  votee,  um 
Ihdr  pretensions  wcra  decided  by  lot.  *     On  the  otiier  hand,  in  the  election  tt 
Censors,  if  both  did  not  obtain  the  liiU  nomber  of  veto,  then  neitbef  wm 

Aoapicin. — The  Romans,  in  the  earlier  a^  of  Iht^ir  histot?,  never  entend 
upon  any  important  business  whatsoevCT,  whether  pabUc  or  private,  vrithonl 
endeavouring,  by  means  of  divination,  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  godi  !■ 
reference  to  the  uudertakiag  (nisi  ajvpicaU> — nisi  auspicio  priiu  tumto!)  This 
operation  was  tenned  mtmere  auspicia ;  and  if  the  omens  proved  nnfavoarabki 
the  business  was  abandoned  or  deferred — Apiul  antiquo$  non  tolum  pufr&i 
ted  etiam  prinatira  nihil  gtrtbatur  niii  avspicio  pHvs  lumlo—Aufpiciii  hone 
urhem  condilam  cue,  aurpida  btllo  ac  pace  domi  m^iliatqat  omnia  geri, 
quia  ut  qui  ignorett — Auspida,  quibut  hate  urbt  eondila  «l,  quibu*  amm 
retpablica  alque  imperiuni  conlinelur. ' 

So  meeting  of  the  Comitia  Curtatanorof  the  Comitia  Ccnturiala  oonld  t 
unless  the  susiHcei  bad  been  previously  taken;  and  although  this  nile  i 
apply  originally  to  the  Comitia  Tribata,  that  assembly  also  was,  in  later 
to  a  certain  degree,  dependent  upon  the  aospiccs. ' 

In  the  earlier  ogee  of  the  stale,  the  Patridnoa  claimed  the  cxdimve 
taking  Bospices,  asserting  that  this  power  was  vested  in  them  alone, 
propria  sunt  awpida — «un(  auipida  more  maiorum  penes  Patret,)  ai 
the  Patricians  were  said  habere  ottspitaa,  i.e.  to  be  in  poescaaion  of 
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18  public  prooeedingB  were  conoemed,  no  private  indiyidual,  even 
latriciaiis,  had  the  right  of  taking  auspices.  This  doty  devolved 
erne  magistrate  alone,  so  that  during  Uie  regal  period,  the  kings 
Le  the  auspices,  and  during  the  republic  the  consuls  onlj,  as  long 
tied  in  the  dtj.  In  an  army  this  power  belonged  exclusively  to 
>r-in-chief ;  and  hence  all  achievements  were  said  to  be  performed 
pices,  even  although  he  were  not  present ;  and  a  victory  gained 
subordinate  officers,  a  legatus^  for  example,  was  said  to  have  been 
r  Cdnsulisy  duetu  LegatL  This  principle  was  still  observed  after 
'the  free  constitution ;  and  the  emperor  being,  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
ief  of  all  the  armies  of  the  state,  every  military  exploit,  in  whatever 
rorld  it  might  be  performed,  was  regarded  as  falling  under  his 

hat  the  chief  magistrate  alone  could  take  the  auspices,  and  the 
at  no  one  but  a  Patrician  possessed  the  privilege,  formed  one  of 
I  most  strennously  urged  against  the  admission  of  the  Plebeians  to 
>,  (quod  nemo  PUbeius  auspicia  haherety)  it  being  maintained 
an  ooDsal  could,  without  sacrilege,  attempt  to  make  the  requisite 
'Quid  igitur  (Uiud^  qttam  toUit  ex  civitate  auspicia,  qui  plebeios 
ftdoj  a  PatrUnUj  qui  soU  ea  habere  possunt,  aufert.  ^  Upon  like 
^atricians  opposed  the  intermarriage  of  Plebeians  with  their  order, 
iking  of  auspices  formed  part  of  Uie  nuptial  ceremonies,  and  they 
Lhe  whole  discipline  would  be  thrown  into  confusion  by  these  ill- 
is  and  a  hybrid  progeny — Perturbationem  auspiciorum  publicorum 
\e  afferre—ideo  decemviros  cofmubium  diremisse  ne  incerta  prole 
areMtur.* 

"ever,  a  king  died,  then  the  Patricians,  as  a  body,  were  required  to 
aces  before  they  could  elect  his  successor  or  choose  an  Inter-rex ; 
se  the  auspices  were  said  Redire  ad  Patres,  to  return,  as  it  were, 
I  from  whence  they  had  been  derived ;  and  the  same  took  place 
imnonwealth,  when  both  consuls  died  or  resigned  before  they  had 
itia  for  the  election  of  a  successor,  or  had  named  a  Dictator  for  that 
lenever  it  became  necessary  from  this,  or  from  any  other  cause,  to 
ices  at  the  fountain  whence  they  were  supposed  to  flow,  the  process 
auspicia  de  integro  repetere — auspicia  renovare — per  interregnum 
picia.* 

!■  CMUMctioi  wltli  the  Comltla. — ^Neither  the  Comitia  Curiata 
itia  Centuriata  could  be  held  unless  the  auspices  had  been  taken 
led  favourable.  The  objects  observed  in  taking  these  auspices  were 
tss  of  Mitniftla  from  which  the  word  is  derived  (Auspicium  ab  ave 
Of  these,  some  were  believed  to  give  indications  by  their  flight,  and 
lUy  termed  AUtes  s.  Praepetes,  others  by  their  notes  or  cries,  and 
eiined  Oscines,  while  a  third  class  consisted  of  chickens  (PulU) 
.  When  it  was  desired  to  obtain  an  omen  from  these  last,  food 
)dbre  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  comported  themselves 
ratched.  If  they  refused  to  feed,  or  fed  slowly,  the  auspices  were 
unfavourable;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  fed  voraciously,  and 
a  portion  of  their  food,  falling  from  their  bills,  struck  the  grovmdy 
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which  was  termed  Tripudium  Solistimum^  ^  the  omen  wm  regaiM  \ 
highest  degree  propitious.  The  three  forms  of  diTination  £nm  birds  an 
to  in  Cioero  when  he  sajs — Non  ex  alUis  invoUUUj  nee  e  caniu  tmuin 
ut  in  nostra  discipUna  est,  nee  ex  iripudio  soUstimo^  tOn  augmror, ' 

The  manner  of  taking  the  anspioes  preyioas  to  the  GomitiA  was  as  fb 
The  magistrate  who  was  to  preside  at  the  assembly  aioae  immirfirt 
midnight  on  the  day  for  which  it  had  been  summoned,  and  called 
angur  to  assist  him  (augurem  in  auspicium  culkibebanL)  With  his  aid 
of  the  sky  and  a  space  of  ground,-  within  which  the  auspices  were  obser 
marked  out  by  the  divining  staff  (lituus)  of  the  angur,  an  operatkio  w 
termed  Templum  capere^  Sie  whole  space  thus  designated  bdng  called  2 
and  the  spot  on  which  they  stood  Tahemaaihim^  in  oooseques 
probably,  of  a  tent  or  hut  being  erected  for  the  oocadon. 

Thi»  operation  was  performed  with  the  greatest  care ;  for  if  it  was  di 
at  any  future  tune  that  any  irregularity  had  been  committed  in  this,  < 
other  point  connected  with  the  auspices,  {tahernaculvM  non  recU  o 
tabemaculum  vitio  captum — auspicia  parum  reete  cqpto— aiupie 
contacta,)  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  prooeedinga  became  null  and  vd 
magistrates  had  been  elected  under  such  circumstances,  they  were  si 
vitio  creati,  and  compelled  at  once  to  resign  their  office.  In  mai 
nccessaiy  observations,  the  president  was  guided  entirdy  by  the  aaj 
reported  to  him  the  result.  Thia  formal  report,  if  &vonraUe,  wn 
NuntiatiOt  if  unfavourable,  Ohnuntiatio ;  in  the  former  case  he  dedan 
tium  esse  videtur^  i.c.  there  is  no  evil  sight  or  sound ;  in  the  latter 
postponed  the  proposed  assembly  by  pronouncing  the  words  AUo  d 
auspices  observed  in  the  manner  above  descrilMBd,  formed  ao'  in^ 
preliminary  to  all  meetings  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and,  we  have  ere 
to  believe,  of  the  Comitia  Guriata  also ;  and  these  observations  could 
by  the  presiding  magistrate  only,  with  the  aid  of  the  augur  whom  he  i 
attend  him. ' 

Serrare  de  Coele. — ^There  was,  however,  another  class  of  omeni  oi 
connected  with  the  Ck)mitia,  which  exercised  an  important  influence,  < 
towards  the  dose  of  the  republic.  The  nature  of  these  has  been  f 
misunderstood,  and  must  therefore  be  distinctly  exphiined. 

According  to  the  discipline  of  the  augurs,  no  popular  assembly  could 
its  proceedings  if  thunder  or  lightning  were  observed,  or  if  a  storm  of 
arose — Jove  tonante^  cum  populo  agi  non  esse  fas—^ove  fulgente  i 
cum  poptdo  agi,  augur es  omnes  usque  a  RomtUo  decrevert^In  fUM 
mentariis  scriptum  habemus,  Jove  tonante  fulgurante  Comitia  popn 
ne/as — Fulmen  sinistrum  auspicium  optimum  habemus  ad  omna  res 
quam  ad  Comitia  ^ — and  accordingly,  if  such  appearances  manlftsted  th 
the  meeting  at  once  broke  up ;  (e.g.  Praetorum  Comitia  tempestas  di 
but  no  distinct  rules,  as  far  as  we  know,  were  laid  down  in  the  eailic 
the  commonwealth  with  regard  to  observing  and  reporting  such  phenoi 

About  the  year  B.C.  156,  a  law,  or  perhaps  two  laws,  one  being  aopfd 

i  Cum  igitur  ogh  reeidit  ex  ort  pvilh  turn  mupkftmti  Tbipvdiuii  ■ounniCM  mni 
de  DiTin.  IL  34.  coma  L  1& 
s  Clo.  ad  Fam.  VL  8. 

3  C1&  d«  DlTln.  L  17.  IL  35.  de  N.  D.  II.  4.  de  Legg.  11  1&  IIL  4.    Liv.  IV.  7.  V 
Fett.  f.T.  5flm/«9.  p.  348. 

4  Clc.  Phlllpp.  v.  &  in  Vatln.  ft.  de  DW.  IL  1&  S8L 
*  Ut.  XL.  hi.  comp.  Tacit  H.  L  18. 


•b  tlw  other,  were  passed  b^  Q.  Aelins  FiietuB  and  H,  Fafios,  Tribunes  of  tlio 
XMa*  vhicb  4re  freqaeatl;  reTened  lo  by  Cicero,  as  Ltx  Aeha  Fafia  or  Lex 
jbfia  tt  La  Fnfia. 

One  of  the  obief  provision*  of  these  ennotment*  was,  that  it  should  bo  lawful  for 
nj  of  the  iniperior  magUtralea  lo  ivatch  the  lieaveus  (servarc  de  coelo)  on  tlie 
ixj  on  which  ssscmbUu  of  Iha  people  were  beld,  whether  Gomitia  CenCuriata  or 
ODuitia  Tribnta,  and  if  ihcy  saw  lightning,  to  report  tbia  (lAnantiare)  to  the 
[■wiiliiiji  magistrate.  The  right  of  observing  the  beavena,  termed  Sptctio, 
Mmgtd  to  the  magistrates  alone,  and  hence  Cicero  says,  (Pliilrpp.  II.  33,}  Not 
(m.  angnres)  kcrtutionex  aolam  habemus,  at  eonauUs  el  reliqai  maipilratus 


tat,  bj  aoother  principle  in  the  discipline  of  the  augnre,  it  waa  nnlawfiil  lo 
bold  Comjiia  while  auj  one  was  known  to  be  eogagcil  in  taking;  the  auspicca  or 
watduog  the  heavens,  while  the  will  of  the  gods  might  thetefure  be  regarded 
m  DM  ytt  bi\j  ascertained  (Orat  pro.  dom.  15.) 

Bcnce,  if,  on  the  dav  when  a  meeting  of  Comilia  was  about  lo  be  held,  one  of 
tti  U^MrnuLgistratca  thou^t  lit  to  announce  to  llio  preeiding  tn:^tral«  that 
'!■  «!■  (i^;aged  in  observing  the  heavens,   (k  eervare  de  cotlo,)  or  if  be 

rwMiCit  prtvioiuly  that  be  intended  to  he  so  engaged  on  the  day  fixed 
n  waonbly,  thii  was  held  to  be  an  Obntuuialio,  and  the  proceedings    ' 

'VMlMflped. 

tlw  iTTtat  object  and  effect  of  these  laws  wa«  to  impede  haatj  and  rash  legis- 
1,  Df  patting  it  in  the  power  of  every  magistrate  to  stay  proceedings;  and 
e  tli«»j  are  desmbed  aa  propugnacala  et  muro)  IranquitHlatia  el  olii  by 
V,  (In  Pison.  4,)  who  declares  in  another  place,  (En  Valin.  7,)  ea  mept- 
tro  dAilitavisie  et  Teprestitie  tribunicios  fvrorei.  These  laws,  after  having 
ariedy  obaerved  for  nearty  a  century,  were  disregarded  by  Cesar  and  1^ 
lita,  dating  the  oonnlship  of  the  former,  B.C.  59 ;  for  they  persisted  in 
ac  tfarongh  several  measures  in  defiance  of  a  formal  Obnuntiatio  on  the  part 
atul  others.  Tina  violation  of  the  constitution  forms  a  theme  of  bitter 
dve  in  the  speech  of  Cioero  against  Tatinius ;  and  the  opponents  of  Cvaar 
«Qed  that  all  his  own  proceedings,  {acta,)  as  well  as  those  of  his  satellite, 
B  reality  null  and  void.  The  Lcz  Aelia  tt  Fiifia  was  repealed  by  Clodlos. 
latlicr  snspcnded,  for  it  soems  to  Lave  been  in  force  at  a  period 
to  his  tribuncflhip  (see  Cic  pro  Seel.  61,  aU  Q.  F.  lU.  3.  PhiUpp. 
■ill) 

UwUat  vt  OvnUita. — The  Comitia  CenturiaU  and  the  Comitia  Tribula  were 
WmuanA  \fj  a-wtitten  proclamation,  (e^*cl«m,)  iesaed  by  the  consul  or  other 
—HtWialii  who  was  lo  pcside. '  It  appears  to  have  been  costotnary,  from  a 
^mj  Mrij  period,  *  lo  issue  this  proclamation  seventeen  days  beforehand,  and 

"■ of  time  WM  termed  JVinundinum,  because,  in  tlua  way,  the  subject 

oncd  bMame  known  to  ths  people  for  three  successive  market-dayi 
,  ._  .  _ ,')  before  they  were  called  u|)on  to  give  their  votfs.  But  although  this 
■^f  ha*a  Iwen  the  practice  saoctiousd  bj  custom,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
Mi  «A(n  dqMiled  from  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  laws  were  passed,  and 
■HlWialiii  were  elected,  Bomelimca  even  upon  a  single  day's  notice.^  Bat  by 
fei  Ita  CateiUa  Didia,  passed  B.C.  98,  it  waa  positively  enacted  that  no  law 
"  '  '  to  tiie  people  for  their  aoceplance  unm  its  prewsioas  bad  been 


Hi  coacmA  cr  oenxral. 

published  for  tlie  space  of  Trintmdmum  at  least,  (tU  iegeg  Tnmmdim^ 
,  promulgaTentur,)  this  poUicalion  being  tenned  Prmmil^tiOj  whence  Pnm 
gare  legem  means  to  propose  a  law.  The  proTisions  of  the  Lex  CaeafitH 
were  sobseqaenUj  made  more  stringent  by  the  Lex  Udnia  ■/load,  Mi 
probably,  in  B.C.  62.  Cicero  makes  repeated  allosion  to  these  laws,  aadkv 
their  violation  during  the  troublous  period  when  he  lived. 

Dies  Comltlales.  i — Comitia  could  be  held  upon  partieolar  daji  ody,  il 
were,  from  this  ciroumstanoe,  marked  in  the  Ealendan  as  Diet  ComiikUm;\ 
these  could  not  have  been  vcij  numerous  if  we  observe  those  which  we  kni 
have  been  excluded.    These  were — 

1.  All  Dies  Festi,  i.e.  all  days  consecrated  to  the  wonhip  of  the  godii  i 
celebrated  by  sacrifices,  banquets  or  games.  Among  these  were  indidai 
Calends  and  Ides  of  eveiy  mcmth,  the  former  being  siKred  to  Juno,  the 
Jupiter. 

2.  The  Nundinae  or  market  days  on  which  the  eonntry  people  cms 
city  to  buy  or  sell,  and  which  fell  eveiy  eighth  day.    Thtf  nstrielioD 
may  have  been  in  part  removed  by  the  Lex  Horteatia  of  B.G.  288,  il 
declared  that  it  should  be  lawful  to  transact  legal  bnsmess  on  the  NnndiBBi. 

3.  It  appears  tliat  by  a  Lex  Pupia^  regarding  which  we  know  litde  hrt 
name,  that  it  was  forbidden  to  hold  a  meeting  of  Uie  Senate  on  a  Dies  CemHk 
BO  that  many  days  open  for  ordinary  business  could  not  have  been  Dies  Gi 
tidies. 

Soar  of  nieetinK. — ^TTe  know  nothing  as  to  the  period  of  Ihe  day  M  «i 
the  Comitia  usually  assembled ;  but  it  was  a  general  constitntional  role,  the 
public  business  of  any  kind  could  be  transacted  before  sonrise  or  after  ■mm 
.  Evenu  which  ailght  abmptlv  put  an  ead  tm  a  fflmiflag:  m€  r»wllii 
ITe  have  already  seen  that  if  the  auspices  were  un&vonraUe  the  sascmbly 
put  off;  but  even  after  the  Comitia  had  met,  the  meeting  mS^  bs  bnka 
without  coming  to  a  vote  by  various  circumstances. 

1.  If  any  ma^trate  of  equal  or  superior  rank  to  the  presiding  aapi 
gave  formal  notice  (obnuntiavit)  that  he  was  watching  the  heavens  (as  «sr 

.    de  coelo,)    See  above,  p.  113. 

2.  If  lightning  was  seen  or  if  a  sudden  stonn  arose.  *    See  above,  pw  lU 
8.  If  any  individual  present  was  seized  with  Epilepsy,  a  disease  iduch 

hence  named  Morbus  ComitiaUs,  ^ 

4.  By  the  intercession  of  one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Flebs.  This  right,  n 
will  be  fully  explained  when  we  treat  of  the  magistracy  itself,  cobm  ool 
exerted,  in  the  case  of  a  law,  after  the  law  had  been  read  over,  hot  befiff 
people  had  begun  to  vote. ' 

5.  By  night-fall  coming  on  before  the  business  was  coodnded. 

6.  If  the  standard  hoisted  on  the  Janiculum  was  lowered ;  hot  this  i^ifiB 
the  Comitia  Centuriata  alone,  and  wUl  be  noticed  in  treating  speeiaDj  of 
assembly. 

But  iilthough  the  assembly  was  broken  up  abruptly  by  a  stonn,  by  interesi 
by  night-&ll,  or  the  like,  the  meeting  might  be  heU  to  be  merdj  a^Soa 

1  See  MAcroU  8. 1  15.  16.  Varro  L.L.  VI.  |ft9.  FmI  t.v.  y—rffaiw.  p.  171  Ttad.  DIa 
Cimitialeij  p.  38.  AuL  GelL  Y.  17.  Cic.  ad.  Q.  F.  IL  18.  Ml  Fam.  L  4.  dt  pwv.  aons.  UL 
M.N.  XVIII.  a 

1  DIonys.  IX.  41.    Cle;  in  Cat  11119.    Dion  Casa.  XXXIX.  65.   Plat.  Aim.  P^ri.  I 

S  Ut.  XL.  sa 

4  Feiit  s.T.  Prohiben  ComUitr^  p.  234.    AuL  Oell.  XIX.  & 

5  Gie.  flras.  pro  Corn.    LIt.  XLL  2L 
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tlw  amine  qoestion  n^gfat  be  again  submitted  to  the  people  even  on  the  daj 


1 

The  above  remariu  applj,  in  a  great  meaBore  to  all  Comitia.   We  now  prooeec 
tlieBe  auembUes  separately. 

OOaanA  CX7BIATA. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Comitia  Curiata^  instituted,  we  are  told, '  bj 

formed  the  original,  and,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  onlj  popula 

among  the  Bomans;    but  the  period  during  which  this  assemblj 

anj  oonsiderable  influence  or  control  over  public  affairs  belong] 

to  that  qx>ch  of  history  which  is  involved  in  the  deepest  obecmrity 

hence  our  information  upon  all  matters  of  detail  is  extremdj  limited  anc 

rtun.    The  following  points  seem  to  be  fiillj  established : — 

1.  The  constituent  bodj  of  the  Comitia  Curiata^  as  the  name  implies,  wai 

r-mmmtA  of  the  thirty  Curiae,    The  Curiae  being  made  up  of  Patrician  Gentes 

r  ft  MlowB  that  the  Plebeians  must  have  been  altogether  excluded  from  thes4 

k  -  ■HBihlieB.    Whether,  in  ancient  times,  the  Clients  of  the  Patricians  took  a  par 

hi  the  prooee^ngs,  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  agitated ;  but  it  is  vei^ 

'   Jjihwlt  to  understand  how  a  dass  of  persons  so  completely  under  the  influent 

if  their  Patrons  as  the  Clients  were,  could  have  exercised  any  independent 

'   pcBtical  power,  and  hence  we  are  led  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  those  who  maintaii 

that  the  Patridans  alone  had  the  riglit  of  voting. 
P  2.  The  Comitie  Curiata  being  the  only  popular  assembly  up  to  the  time  o 
^  .Bwina  Tollins,  wielded  all  those  oonstitutiona]  powers,  civU  and  religious 
wfaU  were  hdd  to  belong  to  the  citizens  as  a  body,  although  those  powers,  ii 
tte  aailier  ages  of  the  state,  could  not  have  been  very  clearly  defined.  It  electee 
the  kingi,  aU  priests,*  and  perhaps  the  quaestors  also/  enacted  laws,'  decUrec 
or  eondoded  peace,  *  and  was  the  court  of  last  appeal  in  all  matter 
betnig  the  lifo  or  privik^  of  Patridans. ' 

It  inmld  be  vun  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  enter  into  details  with  regard  to  th< 
and  ceremonies  observed  in  holding  the  Comitia  Curiata,  indeed  we  ough 
■Iwsja  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  few  particulars  recorded  rest,  for  the  most  part 
■|Mia  the  evidence  of  writers  who  flourished  many  centuries  after  the  custom 
srfaich  they  describe  had  entirdy  passed  away,  and  who  were  ever  prone  t< 
npresent  the  usages  of  their  own  times  as  having  existed  unchanged  from  th( 
Boat  remote  ages.  On  one  or  two  topics  we  can  speak  with  tolerable  certainty 
Eaeh  Goiia  had  one  vote,  and  the  vote  of  each  Curia  was  determined  by  th( 
■^joiity  cf  Koioea  in  that  Curia,  every  dtizen  voting  individually  (viritim)  ii 
tte  Cnna  to  which  he  belonged.  The  question  under  discussion  was  dedded  bi 
the  mqoriQr  of  the  Curiae.  The  Curia  called  up  to  vote  first  was  termet 
ISmLMgHMm ;  but  since  we  know  that  the  same  Curia  did  not  always  vote  first 
b  m  probable  that  the  precedence  was,  on  each  occadon,  determined  by  lot.  Th< 
nmnber  of  the  Curiae  bdng  thirty,  it  might  happen  that  they  would  be  equallj 
fivided  iqxm  a  question ;  but  what  providon  was  made  to  meet  such  a  Gontin< 
ii  nowhere  indicated.    The  debate  regarding  the  disposal  of  the  propertj 
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of  the  Tarquins  turned,  according  to  Dionjaiius  open  a  lingle  roti^  M  tbtt 
Coriae  most  have  stood  sixteen  against  fourteen.^ 

Daring  the  regal  period,  the  Comitia  Gariata  oonld  not  meet  mileii  wimniOMt 
the  king,  or  by  his  representative,  the  Tribanos  Cdemm,  or,  in  the  abwnci  rf 
king,  by  the  Praefectos  Urbis,  or,  when  the  throne  was  vacant,  by  an  Iirt»4 
Tliae  magistrates  coold  not  summon  the  Comitia  unless  aathorised  by  a  dsen 
the  Senate;  and  no  measure  passed  by  the  Comitia  was  held  valid  antilnUiikd  I 
decree  of  the  Senate.  Notice  of  the  assembly  was  given  by  Lictoi%  ooi  h 
attached  to  each  Curia,  {Lidor  Curiattu^)  who  went  round  and'  aamnooil 
members  individually  {nominatim.)  Public  criers  (praeconef)  were  aoinsliiMi  < 
ployed  for  the  same  purpose.  The  place  of  meeting  was  the  Comilmm,  whsn 
tribunal  of  the  king  was  placed  (Comitidm  ab  to  ^iind  coSkaii  m  ComiiiU  CM 
€t  litium  causcuY 

Under  the  republic,  when  a  Lex  Curiaia  was  required,  one  of  the  Cooal 
Praetor  or  a  Dictator  might  preside.  In  cases  of  adoption  and  when  mafitai( 
purely  religious  character  were  debated,  a  Pontifex  could  hold  the  asnmbly,  i 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  Curio  Maximxa  (see  p.  61.)  most  have,  la  i 
instances,  enjoyed  a  similar  privilege.' 

It  would  seem  that  the  same  solemnities,  with  regard  to  auspices,  tacrififlHi  { 
prayers,  were  observed  in  meetings  of  the  Comitia  Curiata  which  afterwards  <i 
acteriaed  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and  to  these  we  shall  advert  more  particulai^ 
the  next  section. 

Gmdnal  Decline  of  the  Comitia  Curiata. — The  first  blow  to  the  iofla 
of  the  Comitia  Curiata  was  the  establishment,  by  Servius  Tullios,  of  the  Cm 
Centuriata,  which  included  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  was  donbtksi  t 
to  supersede,  in  a  great  measure,  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
assembly.  The  powers  of  both  alike  were,  probably,  almost  entirely 
during  the  despotic  sway  of  the  second  Tarquin;  but  upon  his  expolsioa, 
Patricians  recovered  their  power  to  such  an  extent  that  although  the  conials  i 
elected  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  no  measure  passed  by  that  body  was  bin 
until  it  bad  received  the  sanction  of  the  Comitia  Curiata,  in  which  many  of  the  i 
important  measures  with  regard  to  the  infant  republic  were  originated  and  deek 
and  when  the  question  arose  with  regard  to  the  compilation  of  a  new  code  of  I 
the  Patricians  boldly  declared — daturum  leges  neminem  rUsi  e  Patribut,*  But 
controlling  power  was  altogether  lost  when,  by  the  Lex  Publilia,  passed  by  Q.  I 
lilius  Philo,  dictator,  B.C.  339,  the  Patra^  i.e..  Patricians,  were  compelled  to  n 
beforehand  whatever  laws  the  Comitia  Centuriata  might  determine— •<  Ib^mi 
Comitiis  Centwiatit  ferrtniur  anU  initvm  tuffragvum  Patret  auclorei  JStrSuU  ( 
VIIL  12.)* 

Moreover,  the  foundations  upon  which  the  dominion  of  the  Patridam  and 
Comitia  Curiata  rested  were  gradually  undermined  after  the  expolikm  of  the  kl 
by  the  steadily  increasing  intiuence  of  the  Plebeians,  who  first  of  all  oxtortid 
right  of  electing,  from  their  own  body,  magistsates  invested  with  great  power 
the  protection  of  their  interests:  then  organised  their  own  coostitntiooal  aMemI 
the  Comitia  THbuta ;  then  by  the  Lex  Licinia  (B.C.  867)  obtafaied  a  ihar 
the  consulship;  and  finally,  by  the  Lex  PubUiiOf  passed  at  the  aame  timt 
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tg  tfie  nine  penon  with  that  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  establiuhed  the 
■aporUnt  principle  that  all  laws  passed  in  the  Comitia  Tribata  should  be  binding 
jjA  the  whole  community — ui  Plebiscita  omnes  Quirites  tenerent  (Liy.  l.c.) 
pIpoQ  this  topic  we  shall  say  more  in  treating  of  the  Comitia  TrQ>uia. 
'  9tan  this  time  forward  we  hear  little  of  the  Comitia  Curiata,  whose  influence 
i^qr  be  regarded  as  having  completely  ceased  when  the  Plebeians  were  admitted 
M  m  fidl  participation  in  aU  political  rights ;  and  this  assembly  would  probably 
mtn  altogether  disappeared  had  it  not  been  closely  connected  with  certain 
observances,  which,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  people,  could  not, 
sacrilege,  have  been  conmaitted  to  any  other  body.  Of  these,  the  most 
It  were — 
i.  The  granting  of  Imperium  or  supreme  military  command.  Although  the 
Kw  were  elected  by  the  Comitia  Curiata,  it  was  essential  tiiat  a  second  meeting 
wi  vnB  same  Comitia  should  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  new 
"  '      Imperium,  with  which  was  always  combined  the  right  of  taking  the 

in  the  field,  a  duty  and  privilege  appertaining  to  the  commandcr-in- 
akme.    Now,  although  the  doctrine  long  and  strenuously  maintained  by  the 
that  they,  and  they  alone,  possessed  the  right  of  taking  auspices, 
wH  aside  upon  the  election  of  Plebeians  to  the  consulate,  it  was  still  admitted 
the  power  of  taking  auspices  must  emanate  from  and  be  conferred  by  the 
;  and  hence,  after  the  election  of  consuls  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata, 
a  kir   passed  by  the  Comitia  Curiata  {Lex  Curiata  de  Imperio)  conferring 
Imperium  and  die  Auspicia  was,  in  practice,  held  to  be  essential  down  to  the 
my  dose  of  the  republic.  ^    Thus,  Comitia  Curiata  quae  rem  militarem  con^ 
lmni'-~Con8uUy  si  Legem  Curiatam  non  liabet,  attingere  rem  militarem  non 
igiiur  Imperium  Caesari  sine  quo  res  militaris  administrari, 
i  exereitus,  beUum  geri  non  potest, ' 

meeting  of  the  Comitia  Curiata,  although  never  dispensed  with,  became 
fn  pvocen  of  time  a  mere  form,  and  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  the  ceremonies  were 
pmnned  bj  an  assemblage  of  the  thirty  Lictores  Curiati,  each  representing 
bi  Cfwn  Curia — ComitOs  .  .  .  illis  ad  speciem  atque  ad  usurpationem  vetustatis 
per  XXT.  Uctores  auspiciobubi  causa  adumbratis — Nunc  quia  prima  Ula 
CtmUia  tenetis^  Centuriata  et  Tributa,  Curiata  tantum  AUSFiaoBUM  causa 
fOMUuenrnf.  * 

It  wonld  appear  from  an  expression  dropped  by  Cicero^Maiores  de  omnibus 
wtagitiratibus  his  vos  sententiam  Jerre  voluerunt* — that  a  meeting  of  the 
Oomitia  Coiiata  was  anciently  required  to  ratify  the  election  of  all  magistrates ; 
bat  that  when  the  procedure  became  a  mere  form,  it  was  held  to  be  essential  in 
the  case  of  the  consuls  only  who  thus  received  the  auspices. 

S.  Arrogado, — ^When  an  individual  passed  by  adoption  into  a  Gens  to  which 
be  did  not  previously  belong,  the  sanction  of  the  Comitia  Curiata  was  held  requi- 
■te,  becanse,  unce  each  Gens  and  Familia  had  its  own  peculiar  rites,  (jjentUiHa 
aaera^sacra  privata,^  the  act  of  passing  from  one  Gens  into  another,  implied 
that  the  individual  adopted  must  be  relieved  from  the  obligation  to  perform  one 
set  of  rites,  and  must  bind  himself  to  maintain  new  observances.  In  this  case, 
the  question  being  regarded  as  one  of  a  purely  religious  character,  the  assembly 
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VIS  held  hj  a  Pontifbx,  ntid  to  this  ire  find  an  itllusLon  in  the  w 

bT  Galba  to  PLso — Si  te  privatus  Lege  Curiata  apud  Pontijkei,  vt  morit  M 

adoplarem. ' 

When  a  rorei^er  wm  ndmitted  into  a  Fatridan  Geas,  tbe  process  wu  tami 
Cooptatioi  when  a  Plebeian  entered  a  Patrieian  Gena,  AdUciio;  wbea 
Patiidan  pasicd  from  oat  Patrioian  Gena  to  another,  Adoplio ;  when  a  PatrioiaM 
named  into  a  Plebeian  Gena,  J^aiudiKtio  ad  Plebeia,  and  be  was  said  TVonflta 
»d  PUhem,  the  term  ^rraijafio  comprcliending  all  the  varieties. ' 

3.  Since  it  appears  that  tbe  Oiria  Maxiiniu  was  elected  )yf  Comitiai  « 
enn  acarcdj  doubt  that  the  Comitia  in  quealion  most  hare  been  th«  Cond"' 
Curiata,  although  the  words  of  Livy  might  lead  to  a  different  ooociosion.' 


I 


Ife  have  alreadj  (p.  69.)  described  the  dislribniian  of  the  whole  bod^ 
Boman  ciliicna  by  Serriua  Tuliius  into  ClanKg  and  CtnWride.  One  of  tbe  " 
reanlta  of  this  division  was  tbe  estabEiahmeDl  of  tbe  Comitia  Centuriala,  w 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  rcpablic,  was  regarded  aa  the  most  impc 
of  the  oonstitutional  a&Mmblies,  and  was  styled  Camitialat  Maiimut.  * 
great  characteristic  of  the  Comitia  CenCnriata  was,  that  Irom  the  period  of' 
institution  it  was,  in  tbe  strictest  sense,  a  national  assembly,  and  not  an 
or  one  dnss  or  order.  While  the  Comitia  Curiata  was,  at  all  tim»,  { 
exclusively  of  the  Patrician  Gcnlei,  and  while  the  Comitia  Tributa  waa,  kt 
considerable  period,  confined  to  the  Plebeians,  tbe  Comitia  Ccniuriata,  fiom  t 
very  beginning,  comprehended  all  ciiiiens  whatsoever,  (umveriut  Popm 
Romanua^)'  the  leading  principle ofclafaification  being  property,  allhonghbl 
*^  and  station  exercised  influence  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  saboidinate  del^ 
Cam  ejc  aetate  et  cerau  lujfragium  Jeral'ir  CmtuHota  Coadlia  ase.  * 

OHslHsl  CsaMiioiian  or  She  ComlMa  Cemariau. — We  have  seen  ( 
70.)  that  the  whole  body  of  dtizens  was  divideil  into  193  Centuries.  When  ■ 
<]ucition  was  submitted  to  the  Comlda  Centuriata  it  was  decided  by  a  m^oj 
of  these  Centnrica.  Each  Century  had  one  vole,  and  the  vole  of  each  Coatl 
was  decided  bj  the  majority  of  the  individuals  who  were  inoluded  in  t 
Centnry.  Consequently,  ninety-seven  Contnries  wonid  (arm  a  majori^  ia  t 
Comilia  Centuriata.  But  it  will  be  ohiierved  that  tbe  tint  class,  togeuer  wl 
tbe  eighteen  Centuries  of  Equites  mode  np  ninety-eight  Centuries,  so  tbat,  if  I 
Centuries  of  Eqnites  and  of  the  iirst  class  were  nnanimons,  they  would  alone  deti 
any  question,  whatever  might  be  tho  views  and  wishes  of  the  remaining  Ct 
Moreover,  since  the  Equites  and  the  first  class  were  composed  Enti  ' 
most  wealthy  ddsena,  the  aggregate  of  iniiividuals  coowuned  in  these  ni 
Centuries  mnst  have  been  mnch  smaller  than  in  any  other  class; 
number  of  uidlviduals  in  each  class  wonId  inorease  as  tl  '--    - 

lower,  and  the  lowest  class,  the  dxth,  would  donbtless  c< 
of  individuals  than  aH  the  other  Classes  taken  together.     Hence,  the  ol 
edect  of  this  system  was  to  tbmwtbe  whole  jionerof  the  state  into  the  ha 
the  wealthy,  while  those  possessed  of  moJcrulc  means,  and  those  who  bad  U 


A  capital  would  have  a  mere  nominal  voice  without  real  infloenre, 
ttttft  when  disB^ion  prevailed  nmong  the  rich.  TI1I9  must  have  been  llie  object 
nf  Soriaa,  who  intended  the  Comitia  Centuriata  to  be  the  enpreme  constitutional 
iMHiitly.  and  ihb  den^  waa  probablj  carried  into  execution  while  he  lived ;  > 
liot  during  the  sway  of  Che  second  Tarqnin,  a[l  the  principles  and  formB  of  the 
ewiMitiitioo  were,  in  a  great  measure,  set  at  naught,  and  his  reign  appruached 
U  spore  de^utism. 

r^MUlB  CcBlvrtoMal  Iba  CamnunccBvnl  of  lh«  Rfvnbllc. — After  the 
ersArowof  the  monnichj',  the  whole  power  of  the  Btate  was  fbr  a  time  wielded 
bf  lb*  Patridsms ;  and  ^though  tlie  Comitia  Centuriata  was  not  abolished,  it 
oeequed  a  dependent  position,  eince  no  tneaiure  con!d  be  eabmitted  to  the 
CeUarim  without  the  lancliaa  of  the  Senate,  and  no  vote  of  the  Centuries  wai 
Ud  valid  until  ratified  hj  the  Comitia  Cnriata. 

fen  in  the  jear  B.C.  339,  one  hondrecl  and  eeventj  jean  after  the  expulsion  of 
AiTwiinins,  the  £<vr«iPubli7iae  were  passed,  (see  above  p.  116,)  which  virtnallj 
akngaled  the  power  possessed  bj  the  Comitia  Curiata  by  declaring  that  the 
h<rio«na  should  be  reqaiitd  to  aanclion  by  anticipation  whatever  laws  might 
be  pwMd  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and,  at  the  same  time,  checked  and  limited 
tlwmflnmcaof  tJie  latter,  bj  raising  up  Brivulco-ordinnte  power  in  the  Comitia 
TribalB,  which  waa  now  elevated  to  the  rank  of  n  nutional  assembly,  and  its 
adfaiMMca,  origiaolly  applicable  to  the  Plebeians  alone,  were  now  mads  blading 
^OB  the  whole  community. 

C^MKria  P»wcr»B«il»iu— According  lo  the  eonelilulion  of  Scrvius  TuOini, 
vrhok  the  Ceatunes  were  called  up  to  vote  they  were  summoned  ia  regular  order, 
hnmoig  with  the  Equestrian  Centimes,  then  ttie  Centuries  of  the  lint  elase, 
aM  fo  oo  in  MKKeaaion.'  Hence,  u  pointed  oat  above,  if  the  Equestrian 
Centwica  and  those  of  the  fint  class  were  unanimous,  the  qne«tion  waa  decided, 
add  it  WM  nnneoeasary  lo  proceed  fnrtlicr  with  the  vote.  But  at  an  early  period 
of  iheoomtnimwealth,'  nvery  important  modiflcationof  theMarrangcmentawai 
inOodnoed,  tiie  Centuries  were  no  lunger  called  np  in  regular  order,  beginnioe 
wiA  tba  most  wealthy  and  gradually  descending,  but  the  Century  first  called 
Vftm  10  Tole  wa«  flied  by  lot.  The  Cen  turr  upon  which  the  lot  fell  nas  termed 
CaUkria  PraerogaHva,  those  which  Immediately  followed  were  called  Prima 
rttealott*  the  rest  lure  vocalae.  This  preecdcnre  in  voting,  which  we  might,  at 
In!  i^[ht,  nped  as  of  no  moment,  was  rendered  of  great  importance  by  the 
HpcfKUkn  of  the  Romaus.  The  dedsion  by  lot  was  believed  (0  be  regulated  by 
llwOoda;  and  thus,  the  vote  giren  by  the  Cen  turia  Praero^ufi  fa  was  looked  upon 
wanintBealiaoof  the  will  of  heaven,  {Praerogaticam,  omen  comirionim,  Cio.  do 
Kr.  n.  40.)  and  an  sach,  was  followed,  inelectionsalleast,  by  a  majority  of  th<i 
Ceotmiea.  This  is  known  to  have  happened  not  merely  in  particular  inetances, 
M  whfli  Uvy  (XXTI.  22.)  telU  ni—aacUirUalem  Proerogativae  omnti  Cm- 
(■riai  teaUat  aant — but  Cicero  eiprcesly  declares  that  there  was  no  example 
wmm  IWoid  of  a  candidate  for  a  public  office  having  fuled  lo  carry  his  electioa 
■  Im  obt^ned  the  suffrage  of  the  Praerogativa — Aa  laadim  tina  C'enfuria 


I  tl»nefl«  mmi  lo  b*  Id  Ut.  T.  la  wbart  th*  hlitoflui  [■ 

Ajr  ban  btto  th*  EquHtrlin  CentnrlM,  bvl  Ibe  miller  t>  jtrj 

>■  tleriaxl,  <rHwh(n  (XXVII.  G  )  htopniiint  Ihp  Ccntuili>i  which  roU 


]  ISO  coMrrtA  cesrcmxTi^ 

Praerogaliva  lantum  kabet  mielorilalii  ul  nemo  unguam  prior 
reituntiatua  *ii.    Cic.  pro  Piano.  20. 

In  ihis  waj'  the  influence  of  tlie  wenlth;  Centorin,  Allhmigh  the  clumeea 
in  their  FaToar,  might  aometimes  b«  iisutralizeil,  and  a  Centuiy  of  tbg  fifth  *'*"[ 
or  cren  Iho  CapUe  Ceim,  might  dudde  the  late  of  a  cxmlidaie. 

■nearpanulaia  af  iha  rcniurln  wlih  tha  Trtbcii — A  chanfe,  appaza^ 
of  n  Tital  character,  was  introduced  into  Ihe  constitution  of  (he  Comitis  Obb- 
turiata  at  some  time  or  other  during  the  commonwealtli,  but,  onfortini««!y. 
eveiy  tiling'  ooDnected  with  the  histoiy  of  this  change,  important  ai  it  muM. 
have  been,  ii  enveloped  in  snch  impenetrable  obEcurity  that  wo  can  detennn^ 
neither  the  period  irhcn  it  toolc  place  nor  form  a  diaiinet  coDocptioo  of  !■ 
natare  and  extent.  All  that  wa  know  with  certaintj  amonnta  to  thii,  t'  ' 
the  Centnries  were  somehow  arranged  so  as  to  form  component  porta  of 
local  Trilxa,  and  hence  the  Tribes  arc  repeatedly  mentioned  m  oonnecdon  n 
the  Comitia  Cenlariata,  with  which  originallj  thej  had  ccrtainlj  nothing  li 
common. ' 

Various  schemes  bave  been  drawn  up  with  much  ingenuity  by  difffeteiri 
icholars,  painting  ont  how  this  might  have  been  elTeeted  without  lot^^ 
destroying  the  fundamental  principloa  upon  which  tho  Comitia  Centnrtala  watt 
based.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  attempts  to  solve  the  proUia' 
■re  Uttle  better  than  pare  hypotheses,  the  notico  contained  in  ancient  wriM 
bring  so  scanty  and  imperfect  that  they  can,  without  violence,  be  accommodiU 
to  plana  the  mo«I  opposite, 

iliHlHtiH  iTBBaacied  In  the  Comltld  CcntnlBts. — This  was  threefiltd.- 
1.  Elcalion  of  raagUtmtea. — 2-  Enacting  or  repealing  laws.- — 3.  Crimioa]  tiii 
aOecling  the  personal  and  political  privileges  of  Boman  citizens,  to  which  i 
may  add — The  declaration  of  war  and  the  ooDclusioD  of  peace,  although  thii 
included  under  (2.) 

Magatrala. — The  magistnlcs  always  elected  in  the  Comitia  CenlnriaH 
were  the  Consols,  the  Froelors  and  the  Censora,  to  which  we  may  add  the 
viri  during  the  brief  period  of  their  existence,  and  the  3Vi6uBi,fl/i/i'(arM  CI 
polaiate.'  It  wodH appear  tbnt  the Curule  Aediles  and  the Qnaeetora might t 
chosen  either  in  the  Comitia  Centoriata  or  in  the  ComiiJa  Tribata,  at  leai  * 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  lime  of  Cicero. '  We  find  also  thnt  in  i 
casta  the  Comitia  Centoriata  nominated  Proconsols,  and  once  it  appm 
Prodictator.  *  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  during  the  first  yoan 
mmmonwealth  the  Comitia  Ccnturiatn  couhl  not  vote  for  any  oandidatea  ' 
oonsolship  unless  such  as  had  previously  received  the  sanction  of  the  Senat 
this  restriction,  if  it  ever  existed,  seems  to  have  been  removed  about  B.C 
See  Zonaias,  as  quoted  by  Niebubr,  vol.  II.  p.  205. 

Latin. — Any  proposal  for  enacting  a  new  law  or  repealing  one 
force,  might  be  submitted  to  the  Comitia  Centuriata  by  tho  presiding 
provided  it  had  previously  received  tho  sanction  of  the  Senate  (e 
ctmniUo. 

Criminal  Trials. — According  to  the  laws  of  the  511  Tables, 
which  involved  the  Caput  (see  p.  83.)  of  a  Romon  citinet),  conld  be 
any  triboDftl  except  the  Comitia  Ccotpriata — Tain  lege)  prtHoIw 


let,  Ltt.  XXIV.7.  TXVncXXIX.*7.    do.  «»l1«.«»r.  ILk; 
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COMITIA  CEXTL'RIATA-  I'J 

^11  Tahulis  tralatnc  duae :  quarnm  altera  prlvihgla  toUi!:  aJlrra  dc  Cajiit, 

cms  roffari,  nisi  maximo  comitiaUi^  vetat. — Cic  dc  legg.  III.  ID.  pro  iSeat.  o4 

an  earijr  period^  however,  the  Comitia  Centnriata  was  in  the  habit  o 

its  aothoritj  to  oommisBionen,  as  we  shall  explain  more  full/  lu  tbi 

an  criminal  tnals. 

whm  cmiM  Shbibiob  and  Preside  at  the  Coaillla  Ccn 

«■>!■•■•— Of  tkeardinarj  magistrates,  the  Consul^  the  Praetor  Urbanus,  and  tin 

possessed  this  privilege,^  and  also  the  Decemviri  and  the  Tributt 

amsulari  potestate^  at  the  period  when  these  offices  were  in  existence 

eztraoidinaiy  magistrates,  the  Dictator^  the  Magister  Equitum^  and  tb< 

'rex;  bat  all  had  not  the  same  powers. 

Whao  one  only  of  the  Consols  was  in  the  dty,  it  belonged  to  him  to  summoi 

pnnde  at  these  assemblies,  whatever  the  business  miglit  be — if  both  consul 

they  nsuallj  decided  by  lot  which  of  them  should  perform  this  dutj 

when  both  were  obliged  to  quit  the  city,  they  arranged  beforehand  whicl 

^boM  retnni  and  preside  at  the  elections. '    The  Decemviri^  the  TrUfuni  Mill 

etmmdari  poiestate,  the  Dictator  and  the  Magister  Equitum,  8too< 

^  in  the  same  position  as  the  Consuls. 

The  IVaefor  Unanus  could  hold  the  Comitia  Centnriata  for  trials  only, 

some  rare  cases  in  which  he  received  special  authority,  and  which  mu8 

be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  rule.  *  I'he  Censors  could  prcsid 

the  assembly  was  convoked  for  matters  connected  with  their  peculia 

A^  of  taking  the  Censos,  and  the  Inter-rex,  probably,  at  elections  only.    Tli 

tfnl  Consuls,  aooording  to  livy,  (I.  €0,)  were  elected  in  the  Comitia  Ccnturiat; 

"Ir  tl»  Pratfeetm  Urbi;  bnt  on  this  point  he  is  contradicted  by  Dionysiu 

aV.84.) 

miiMlaaij  Fwa.     To  some  of  these  we  have  ali^ady  adverted — 

1.  The  Senate  fixed  the  day  on  which  the  assembly  was  to  be  held,  having,  ii 
^      fte  eiie  of  laws,  given  their  sanction  to  the  measure  which  was  to  be  proposed. 

2.  I^ibGo  notice  of  the  day  of  meeting  and  of  the  business  was  given  by 

f      written  prodamation,  (edictum^)  usually  seventeen  days  (trinundinum)  before 

^     knd.    See  above  p.  118. 

^         S.  bnmediatdy  after  midnight,  on  the  morning  fixed  for  the  assembly,  tli 

|:~   aneei  i»ere  talun  as  describei,  p.  112. 

4.  On  the  day  of  assembly  a  formal  verbal  proclamation  was  made  by  a  publi 
MTvant,  a  proeeo,  aceensus^  or  comicen^  and  in  later  times,  according  to  Yarrc 
Ij  an  Augvr^  ealling  npon  the  people  to  meet  before  the  Consul. ' 

riaca  af  Wfewrtag — ^The  organization  of  the  Classes  and  Centoriae  bein: 
arigiBallf  fcntiaHy  militazy,  the  people  were  wont,  in  ancient  times,  to  assembl 
ia  naitial  oider,  and  probably  fdly  armed.  Hence  the  Comitia  Centnriata  i 
jimicntlj  tcnned,  espeicially  in  lend  or  saored  formnlaries,  Exercitus  urbanu 
'^-Mzereihu  oenAiriaAcs,  or  simply  Exercitus — the  presiding  magistrate  ws 
Hid  Jnjperors  exereitum^  and  when  he  dismissed  the  assembly,  Exercitui 
ffonllfrs.*  But  sinoe  it  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution  tha 
aj  bodhf  of  aimed  men  should  ocmgregate  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  it  ws 
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122  comnA  cestubiata, 

necessary  that  the  Comitia  Centmiata  should  be  hdd  outside  tlie  ftswuii 
From  the  earliest  times  the  Campus  Martins  was  the  regular  place  of  aBil 
and  on  one  occasion  only  do  we  find  the  Centnries  assemUmg  m  a  Mi 
locality,  (the  Lucus  Poetelinus,  outside  of  the  PMa  NcmaUama,  bqfwli 
Vuninal,)  but  this  was  for  the  special  otjeot  of  aToidin|^  tiw  t^A  cf 
Capitoline.  ^  Even  after  the  practice  of  assembling  in  anns  had  loag  I 
discontinued,  the  Campus  Martins  continued  to  be  the  place  of  ineetiig;  wd 
a  memorial  of  the  precautions  obserred  in  ancient  times,  when  £ni  y 
surrounded  by  hostile  tribes  up  to  her  veiy  walls,  to  prmot  a  mipiiH 
detachment  of  men  was  posted  upon  the  Janiculum  with  a  red  banner  (mbI 
rufi  colons)  displayed.  In  the  early  ages,  iriien  this  banner  waa  lowoed  iti 
a  signal  that  danger  was  at  hand,  and  the  Comitia  immediatdy  broke  u^  ! 
rule  was  never  formally  set  aside ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  time  of  (Seai^ 
find  that  the  consul  Metellus  gave  orders  for  uie  flag  on  the  JaniealiB 
bo  struck  while  the  trial  of  Sabirlns  was  proceedmg,  and  thna  raoeeiU 
breaking  up  the  assembly  before  it  came  to  a  vote. ' 

Fom  of  Proccdnre. — ^The  citizens  being  assemUed,  and  no  iatemsi 
being  announced  from  the  auspices,  the  proceedings  were  opened  bj  aiob 
prayer,  (solemne  carmen  precationis — wlemnis  ista  comitiarum  pncdk 
longum  illud  comitiorum  carmen^)  offered  np  by  the  presiding  munstnli^i 
the  prayer  was  generally,  if  not  always,  preceded  by  a  sacrifice.  *  ue  ii%|| 
rites  being  completed,  the  president  si^mitted  to  the  meetittg  tbe  mittBr^ 
which  they  were  required  to  decide,  and  introduced  his  statemeni  (pnefiH^ 
by  the  solemn  formula — Quod  bonum,  faustum^  fsUx^  fortunatitmqutA^  I 
the  case  of  an  election,  he  read  over  the  names  of  the  diflforent  oandidM^fl 
mi|i;ht,  if  he  thought  fit,  make  observations  upon  their  companttife  mh 
Afler  he  had  coDcluded,  any  magistrate  of  equal  or  sq)erior  rank,  or  as?  rf| 
Tribunes  of  the  Flcbs,  might  address  the  multitude,  and  then  privMeiadinfa^ 
if  they  could  obtain  permission  from  the  president  and  the  tribmua,  mkllMi 
forward  to  argue  in  favour  of,  or  against,  the  measure-— Ac/  nutdaim  4 
guadenJumque  prodibant — Romanis  pro  condone  suadere  ei  dknakn^ 
rogationem)  moris  fuiL  ^  This  portion  of  the  prooeedings  being  bnagit  i 
conclusion,  if  no  tribune  interposed  his  Veto,  and  no  dedmtioa  oif  an  vbIm 
able  omen  (ohnuntiatio)  was  announced  by  a  qualified  person,  the  pnill 
c<illcd  upon  the  people  to  separate  for  the  purpose  of  voting — Sit  volm  niil 
discedite  Quirites — Ite  in  suffragium  bene  iuvantibui  DU,  The  oond,  ill 
had  hitherto  been  standing  promiscuously,  then  separated,  each  CentoyMi 
probably,  a  position  assigned  to  it.  Tlien  followed  the  casting  of  Ida  to  M 
which  Century  should  vote  first  (itortitio  praerogaHvat.)  The  nuMirfi 
different  Centuries,  written  upon  tickets  (sortes)  were  thrown  (eeancMaift 
into  a  vase,  (rirna  s.  sitella,)  were  shaken  together,  ((MgHoftanftir,)  aaioH 
them  was  thrown  or  drawn  out,  that  which  came  &et  (qwu  prima  eam 
being  the  praerogativa.    When  the  Centuria  praerogatwa  haa  givniliti 
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cr  Centuries  were  called  op  in  regular  enooeflsicm,  beginning  with  the 
iaa  GeDtmiee  and  tbt  finrt  daee,  an  arrangement  which  seems  to  have 
id  maltered  m  the  days  of  Goero,  althoogh  a  bill  was  brought  in  bj  G. 
■  to  defeennme  the  preoedenoe  of  the  whole  bj  lot — lex  quant  C.  Grac' 
iribumUuprvmidffaverat^  tU  ex  confime  qumque  cUusUms  sorte  ceniuriae 
Iter.  Bat  ahfaongh  it  does  not  appear  that  this  proposal  ever  became 
would  seem  that  the  Centnries  sometimes  voted  without  paying  attention 
v^golar  order  of  suooession,  and  were  in  that  case  said  inire  confusma 
ion.  ^  The  manner  of  taking  and  counting  the  votes,  of  announcing  the 
■d  diimiiiBing  the  assemblyt  being  conmion  to  all  Comitia  alike,  have 
nadjr  detailed  in  p.  108. 

OOmnA  TBIBTJTA. 

he  Qnm!&a  Curiata  were  at  all  times  composed  of  Patricians  alone,  so 
I  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  the  Comitia  Tr^uta  were  originally  confined 
TMmans;  the  ComiUa  Centuriata  being  the  only  one  of  the  three 
r  aswrnblies  which,  fiom  the  first,  comprehended  the  members  of  both 
Hence  the  Comitia  Tributa  are  fireqnently  termed  Concilia  Plebis,  m 
ildeh  they  retained  even  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  meetings  of  the 
BUifaisivdy, '  and  the  decrees  passed  in  them  were  called  Plebiscita  in 
ion  to  the  Leges  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata ;  the  resolutions  of  the  Flebs 
ecfaoieallT  ezpreased  by  the  verb  sciscere,  while  the  people  at  large  were 
haV'^Nulkan  iUi  lUMlrt,  [maiores,]  sapientissimi  et  sanctissimi  tnri 
KMmtt  esse  vduerunt,  (^e  scisceret  Ptebes^  out  quae  Populus  iuberet; 
ta  eomekme^  distributis  parObus,  tributim  et  centuriatim  descripHs 
«t,  eUunbfUS^  aetatibus^  auditis  auctoribus,  re  multos  dies  promulgata 
dbf  ui^eri  vetarique  voluerunt,  * 

|ki  nd  l»fg»€—  wf  th«  CoiMliia  TrilMita. — There  can  be  little  doubt 
a  Tribes,  fixnn  the  time  of  their  organization  by  Servius  Tullius,  would 
DaQf  aasemble  individually  or  collectively,  for  the  discussion  of  matters 
led  with  their  local  or  general  interests;  but  these  meetings  did  not 
I  the  fonn  or  dignity  of  regular  Comitia  until  the  year  B.C.  491,  when 
bes  were  convoked  to  give  ueir  verdict  on  the  charges  against  Coriolanus, 
s  is  regarded  by  Dionysins  as  the  first  example  of  a  meeting  of  the  Comitia 
B  properiy  so  called.  *  But  even  this  might  be  regarded  as  an  extraor- 
prooednre,  not  to  be  recognised  as  a  precedent,  and  we  can  scarcely 
r  the  Comida  Tributa  to  have  been  placed  upon  a  regular  footing  until 
years  later,  (B.C.  471,)  when  Publilius  Yolero,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs, 
I  law  which  ordained  that  the  Plebeian  magistrates,  who  had  hitherto 
osen  W  the  Comitia  Curiata,  should  for  the  future  be  elected  in  the  Comitia 
» *  This  secured  regular  meetmgs  at  stated  periods ;  but  the  legislative 
>f  tiie  Comitia  Tributa,  in  so  fiir  as  the  community  at  large  was  concerned, 
4  fb^ij  established  until  a  much  later  period.  We  £id  three  distinct 
nts  on  this  subject-^ 
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1.  Lex  Valeria  Horalia,  passed  bj  L.  Tderins  and  M.  Hnrntini  i 
Conmils,  B.C.  449,  wlio  legem  CenturialU  Comitia  tutere,  ut  quod  b  " 
Plebta  lUuLsief,  Papulam  teneret. ' 

2.  Lex  Pubiilia,  passed  bj  Q.  PiiblUiiu  Phao  when  Dictator,  B.C.  ! 
Ut  Ptebixita  omjta  Quiritei  laterent. ' 

3.  Lex  HortensM  rasscd  hy  Q,  Horten^ni  v4ieD  Dictator,  B.C.  286 
Plebiicila  uninermim  Popalum  tenerait.^ 

It  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  that  Ihe»e  laws,  although  spread  over  a  q 
of  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  were  absolutely  identical,  each  providiBg  that  a  , 
PUbUeila,  or  ordiiuuces  passed  hj  the  Fleb«  in  the  Comitja  Tributa,  thoold  W 
binding  not  on  tho  Plcbs  alone,  bat  on  tbc  whole  bodj  of  tke  Koman  peoria 
(Qui'rifM — universua  Pomitua  Romania.)  Tbe  difficulty  may  bo  explained  by 
supposing  that  iLe  Lex  Valeria  liaratla  gave  to  PleUscila  the  force  of  Leget, 
provided  they  were  sanctioned  by  the  Senate  before  bebg  submitted  to  tbe 
Tribea,  and  subsequently  ratified  by  the  Comitia  Curiata,  tbat  tlio  Lex  PubBUa 
deprived  the  Coinitia  Curiata  of  all  right  to  interfere,  and  that  the  Lex  Ilortaimi 
declared  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  be  unnecessary.  This,  it  must  be  under- 
elood,  ii  merely  a  hypothesis ;  bat  it  is  not  Improbable  in  itself,  and  is  in 
acoordanca  with  what  we  know  positively  with  regard  to  the  progrcsi  of  the 


Prom  the  passing  of  tho  Lex  Valeria  Jloralia,  the  Comiiia  Tributa  assmned 
tliB  right  of  disclinrging  functions  of  the  same  nature  as  those  committed  to  tha 
Comitia  Ceuturiata,  that  is,  the  eleotion  of  magiBtmtes.  the  enactment  of  lava, 
and  the  trial  of  criminals.  And  we  can  have  little  doubt,  that  Irom  this  time 
forward  the  Fatridaos  and  their  CUcats  vcied  in  these  assemblica,  wltile  w* 
have  no  evidence  to  prove  that  this  took  place  before  the  enaetmcnt  of  the  laws 
of  the  XII  Tables.  B.C.  450,  It  is  true  that,  tbeoredcally,  those  matters  ahiae 
ought  to  have  beeu  submitted  to  tlie  Comiiia  Tributa  which  were  conoeived  to 
DlTect  pecnliarly  the  interests  of  the  Plcbs ;  but  it  is  easy,  at  the  same  time,  to 
perceive  that  this  principle,  even  if  fully  recogniseil,  would  admit  of  great  latitude 
of  interpretation  in  times  of  popular  excitement.  Alter  the  Plebeians  wen 
admitted  to  a  full  participation  in  the  honours  of  the  state,  there  appears  to  have 
been  little  collision  between  the  Comiiia  Ccnlnriatn  and  the  Comitia  TVAutn, 
each  assembly  bad  iU  own  duties  dcBoed  with  sufficient  distioctuesa,  to  whkdt 
they,  for  the  most  part,  confined  themselves. 

Those  wliich  fell  to  the  Comitia  Tribuu  in  the  three  departmenla  noticed  al 
may  be  briefly  enumerated. 

jlaslMrBiu. — 1.  Tho  purely  rieboian  mapstrates,  in  terms  of  the  Ii 
PubliliuB  VoIcto,  ontnely,  the  Tribani  PleUn  and  Atdila  FUbai, 

2.  Tbe  Aedila  Curulea  and  tho  Qaaeilores,  during  a  considerable  p 
but  npon  ibis  point  we  shall  speak  more  at  lat^  when  treating  of  these  ni 

5.  The  members  of  the  great  colleges  of  priests,  after  the  passing  of  tl 
Domitia,  B.C.  104. 

4.  Most  of  the  inferior  magistrates  such  as  Triameiri  Monetalet ;  TViuMi 
CnpiinUx,  and  otiiers  to  be  specified  hereajler  (Aul.  GelL  XIIL  1 5.) 

5.  Snch  of  the  Tribuni  Mililum  ts  were  not  nominated  by  the  geaoal  (I 
Jug.  60,     Liv.  VIL  6.) 

6.  The  commissioneis,  (Gimtoru,)  appomtcd from  time  totimeferpc 
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of  the  poUie  land  among  the  poorer  daaaes  {Dmmwki,  THiimtrtri^ 
Tidumdis,    Cie.  do  1^.  agr.  II.  7.) 

•Thaia  wwe  origioaUy  limited  to  caset  which  inydved  a  chaige  of 
ded  or  infringed  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Plebeians  as  an  order. 
Jie  Irials  of  Coriolanos,  of  E^aeso  Qoinotiosi  of  Appins  the  Decemvir, 
■  Sempronius.^  Snbeequently  this  jprisdiction  was  extended,*  in  so 
nature  of  the  offences  was  concerned;  but  by  the  laws  of  the  XII. 
Comitia  Tributa  were  prohibited  from  inflicting  any  punishment 
I  than  the  imposition  of  a  fine— (iiiiii!Cae  trro^tb)— an  oflfSmoe 
«  CcganU  of  a  Boman  citizen,  conld  be  tried  before  the  Comitia  Centnriata 

It  ia  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  fix,  in  general  terms,  what  dass 
Id  be  legitimately  submitted  to  the  Comitia  of  the  Tribes,  and  indeed 
em  that  this  point  was  never  very  clearly  defined.  According  to  the 
le  oonstitutioii,  it  would  be  those  only  which  bore  upon  the  interests 
»  aa  a  separate  order;  but  this  limitation  would  manifestly  prove 
iklesa  in  practice,  for  no  measure  whatsoever  could  be  brought  forward 
It  not  be  proved  to  bear  either  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  interests  of 
IS.  The  diffifiulty  waa  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Senate^ 
ordinary  dispatch  was  required,  or  when  it  seemed  unnecessary  to 
the  teidions  fiMrms  required  for  the  Comitia.  Centuriata,  frequently 
M  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  to  submit  matters  ta  the  Comitia  Tributa 
gr  ordinary  drcnmstanoee,  would  have  been  placed  before  the  Comitia 

powers  of  the  Comitia  Tributa  were  held  to  be  limited  is  dear  fix>m  a 
Jvy,  (XXXYIIL  86.  B.C.  188,)  where  C.  Valerius  Tappus,  a  Tribune 
M,  is  represented  as  having  brought  in  a  law  for  bestowing  the  fall 
the  the  inhabitants  of  Fundi,  Foraiae  an6  Arpinum,  on  which  four  of 
Ks  were  about  to  place  their  Veto,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  (quia  non  eat  auctoritate  SauUut 
mt  withdrew  their  opposition— edioc<»  popuU  este  non  Senaiut  tat, 
qmibmt  veUi^  impartiri.  But  although  the  powers  of  the  Comitia 
«,  to  a  certain  extent,  ill  defined,  there  were  some  matters,  such  as  the 
KBsnls  and  other  superior  magistrates,  in  which  they  never  attempted  to 


ledi  aad  Preeldad  In  the  Coinllisi  Trlbnta. 

bai  JHebii  were  naturally  the  persons  by  whom  the  Gomitia  Tributa 
et  cases,  summoned,  and  who  presided.  When  a  measure  was  proposed 
one  specially,  with  the  consent,  however,  of  all  his  colleaguee,  which  was 
)  would  obviously  preside  at  the  meeting  called  to  consider  it.  When 
«  brought  forward  io  which  the  whole  coUege  of  Tribunes  might  be  sup- 
1  an  equal  interest,  then,  in  all  probability,  tlie  presidency  was  decided 
.  III.  64.) 

ikt  Pkbeii  also  had  the  right  of  holdhig  the  €omitia  Tribute,  but  only,  it 
I,  for  impeachment*  and  matters  of  police  immediatdy  connected  with 
icnliar  jurisdiction.' 

mla  and  Praetors  frequently  presided  at  the  dection  of  such  magistrates 

ttim  OMTules  and  the  Quoes/ores,  and  also  at  trials,  but  very  rardy 

w«a  proposed;  and  it  seems  certahi  that  no  measure  whatsoever 

vn.».  Liv. n.».ni.ii.M.iy.44. 
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ybnfiiocss  be  transacted  witlwat  B> 


coold  be  proposed  to  tbe  Tribes,  i 
pcrtiiibsioD  of  tlie  TribuueB. ' 

in*dc  af  SoBiiiMiBtHg. — The  CfliniliB  Tribata  might  be  nunmoaed  it  & 
dlBcretioa  of  the  Tribunes  of  tbe  Tleba.  Koticc  was  given  of  the  propoeei 
meeting,  wnietimea  verbollj  frocn  the  Eostra,  moie  freqnenllj  bj  means  of  i 
proclftaiation  (edklum)  hnng  op  in  the  Fonun,  and  the  Viatoreaoftlie  Tribnn« 
were  sent  rannd  to  warn  the  coontij  Folen  within  reach.  When  the  pnbli 
notice  vss  given  the  nature  of  the  business  was  expluned,  and  when  a  law  m 
to  be  propoied,  a  cop^  of  the  kw,  with  the  names  of  iu  most  strenuous  suppettMi 
(aiictorei)  was  publiclj  exposed,  such  publication  (^promiilgatio,)  after  Ik 
nagsing  of  the  Lex  CaeciUa  Didia  (see  above,  p.  IIS,)  taking  (Jace  U  le«Mi 
Trinundiiium  beToro  the  day  fixed  for  the  asscmbl/. 

Place  af  tneeilBi.— The  Comitia  Tributa  not  being  lilie  the  Omitia  Cen 
tnriata,  essentiallj  a  militarj  asGemblage,  might  be  held  auj  where  either  withii 
or  without  the  walls,  provided  Iho  distance  irom  the  Fomooriom  was  not  moi 
than  a  mile,  beyond  wliich  limit  the  Tribunes  bad  no  joriwlictioii.  The  ordiuar 
place  of  meeting  within  tlie  city  was  the  lower  Forum,  and  more  rardj  th 
Capitol ;  without  the  city,  the  Campoe  Marlias,  or  the  Prata  FUminia.  * 

— — "—'"T  Wmnm*. — All  the  formalities  with  regard  to  anspioea'  ni 
iaerilic«s  were  dispensed  with  in  tlw  Comitia  Tributa.  The  only  obatada  aeon 
to  have  been  the  formal  aonomicemeat,  (o5nun(ui(io,)  by  a  qoaliGed  penon 
that  he  was  observing  the  heavens  («etervare  lie  coelo.)  Sccabove,p.  llS.Coaiii 
Cic,  in  Vatin.  2. 

Mode  Bf  VT9Kt<da»t. — The  people  having  assembled,  the  preudent  eipliiiwl 
to  the  meeting  tbe  matter  Ibr  wliiuii  it  hod  been  called  together ;  if  a  law  wa 
proposed,  it  was  read  over  by  a  clerk  (scn6a)  or  pablic  crier ;  (praeeo ;)  if  m 
election  was  to  take  place,  tbe  nunea  of  the  candidates  were  proclumed  by  Ihi 
president,  who  then  introdnoed  thorc  who  were  desinms  of  speaking.  No  ax 
Goald  address  the  asseuibly  without  his  permission  except  a  Tribune,  any  cue  e 
whom  couU  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  proceodmes  by  his  Veto. 

VMIag. — When  the  matter  had  been  sufficiently  discnucd,  the  mullitude,  wb 
had  been  standing  promiscnously,  now  Kparatcd  and  divided  into  their  reepeolhl 
Tribes.  Lots  were  then  cast,  deciding  the  order  in  which  each  tribe  ehould  vote 
that  which  was  called  npon  to  vote  first  being  styled  TVibus  Principium  a 
2Vi6us  Praerogaliva  and  the  Tribes  which  followed  lure  Vocalae.  The  Tola 
were  originalty  given  vivi  voce,  alterwaids  by  ballot,  as  explained  above,  p 
108.  Each  Tribe  had  one  vote,  tbe  vote  of  the  Tribe  being  decided  by  Ihemajofil] 
of  individuals  who  composed  the  Tribe,  and  tbe  majority  of  Tribea  dedding  tfa 
qnertion  at  isanc. 

Although  the  Comitia  Tributa  was  the  most  democraticinitsconstitulioQofil 
tlie  popular  assemblica,  the  classification  of  the  voters,  depending  entirely  npia 
their  place  of  reaidenoe,  without  reference  to  descent,  fortune,  or  age,  it  must  nel 
be  supposed  that  the  suflrage  of  each  citizen  had  eqnal  weight  in  deddingi 
question,  since  this  could  oul/  have  been  the  cose  had  each  Tribe  ixintainc^ 
eKDOlly  the  same  number  of  votera.  When  Serviua  Tullins  first  distribated  th 
people  into  local  tribes,  the  sum  total  of  those  who  lived  constantly  in  the  dl] 
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gmft,  and  the  Soman  tecritmy  was  dWided  among  a  yerj  large 
proprielaii,  ao  that  the  nnmber  of  individuals  in  eaoh  of  the  foor 
I  ei^  did  not,  pralMblj,  greatly  exceed  the  number  of  those  who 

in  the  twenty-six  oountry  districts.  Bat,  as  the  p<^nilation  of 
id,  the  estates  aimmd  became  more  extensive,  and  the  nnmber  of 
A  of  free  lahonrers  diminished,  so  that  the  diqparitj  of  nombers 
d  the  Bnstio  Tribes  mnst  have  been  striking,  althoagh  tins  was,  to  a 
,  connterfaalawwd  by  the  enrohnent  in  one  or  other  of  the  Rostio 

inhabitants  of  those  MouiciiMa  who,  from  time  to  time,  were 
be  fbll  Cimias,  The  Tribe  to  which  each  dtizen  belonged  was, 
ng,  determined  by  the  place  of  his  abode ;  but  a  wide  discretion 
B  been  left  to  the  censoni,  nnder  whose  inspection  the  lists  were 
3C<>idingly,  we  find  that  Apfuos  daodios,  (censor  B.C.  812,)  who 
ippoitomty  of  morning  the  aristocracy,  in  order  to  render  the 
ta  more  democratic,  and  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  the  country 
ed  the  lowest  dass  of  citicens  among  all  the^Vibes  (humilibus  per 

empore  in  duos 


Fifntsr  et  Campum  corrupit  .  •  .  Ex  to  tempore 
tit  cwitoi,  AUud  integer  popultu^  /autor  et  cuUor  bonorum^ 
r  facHo  tenebaL)  ^  This  arrangement  was,  however,  overthrown 
SuUianns,  who,  when  censor,  (B.C.  804,)  enrolled  the  whole  of 
tnrba"  m  the  four  city  tribes,  and  thus  gained  for  himself  and  his 
le  title  of  Maximum — Fabhu,  eimul  concordiae  causa^  rimul  ne 
in  menu  Comitia  essent^  omnem  forensem  turbam  excretam  in 
r  coniecitf  urbanasaue  eas  oppellavit.  * 

8  whidi  took  place  nom  time  to  time  regarding  the  Tribes  in  which 
)  enrolled  have  been  already  noticed.    See  p.  102. 

OOMmA  GALATA. 

to  the  Comitia  Curiata^  C.  Centuriata  and  C.  Tributa^  we  find 
a  of  Comitia  mentioned,  althongh  rarely,  by  andent  writers,  under 
Comitia  Calata,  and  much  £scussion  has  taken  place  among 
regard  to  the  nature  and  object  of  these  assemblies.  Our  chief 
derived  firom  the  following  passage,  in  Aulus  Gellius  (X7.  27.) — 
eUi  FeUcig  ad  Q.  Mudum  primo  scriptum  est^  Labeonem  scriberey 
TLA  esse,  quae  pro  coUegto  pontificum  habentur  atU  Regis  out 
augurandorum  causa,  Eorum  autem  alia  esse  Guriata,  alia 
Cwriata  per  Uctorem  Curiatum  calari  id  est^  convocari: 
r  eomicinem.  lisdem  Comitiis  quae  Calata  appeUari  diximus^ 
Detestatio  et  Testamenta  fieri  soUhanL  Tria  enim  genera 
xfume  accepimus;  imum,  quod  in  Calatit  Comitiis^  in  condone 
Sec. 


B  Comitia  Calata  was  an  assembly  held  by  the  Pontifioes,  and 
emark  that  the  verb  Calare^  meaning  to  summon^  was  in  ordinary 
I  Boman  priests,  whose  attendants  were  termed  CaUUores, 
I  people  assembled  sometimes  in  Curiae  and  sometimes  in  Cen* 
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3.  That  the  objects  for  which  these  meetings  were  held  were  thnef 
For  the  consecration  of  certain  priests,  the  Rex  SacrifieuUts  and  the . 
^6)  For  the  making  of  wills — (c)  For  i^e  Detestatio  Saeronm, 

From  a  full  consideration  of  the  above,  and  all  other  passaees  beni 
this  subject,  it  appears  probable  that  these  assemblies  were  of  the  su 
as  those  held  in  the  Capitol,  in  front  of  the  Curia  Calabra^  (see  \ 
which  the  people  were  convoked  (calahantnr)  on  the  a{^»eflnuioe  of 
moon,  when^  one  of  the  Pontifices  or  the  Bex  Sacrificolns  made  pra 
(jcalando  prodehat)  of  the  distribution  of  the  Nones  and  Ides  fbr  tl 
and  also  of  the  days  conseerated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods.  It  seen 
moreover,  that  in  the  Comitia  Gaiata,  for  whatever  pmrpoee  sommi 
people  at  large  were  altogether  passive,  being  merdj  llBteners  recdv! 
motion,  or  witnesses  beholding  some  formal  prooednre.'^ 

With  regard  to  the  making  of  wiUs,  we  find  a  disUnot  assertion  in  i 
§  101.) — Testamentorum  autem  genera  initio  duo  Juerunt:  nam  ai 
Comitiis  /aciebant,  quae  Comitia  bia  in  anno  testamentia  faciendit 
€rant,  &c. — ^and  then  proceeds  to  say,  that  the  practice  of  making  wi 
manner  had  fallen  altogether  into  disuse.  A  will  made  in  the  Comii 
was,  in  all  probability,  a  formal  public  declaration  by  the  testator,  oft! 
in  which  he  wished  lus  property  to  be  disposed  of  after  death,  aad  th 
was  resorted  to  at  a  period  when  written  documents  were  little  employe! 
that  his  real  wishes  might  be  proved  by  a  multitoJe  of  witnesses,  and  4 
and  litigation  thus  obviated. 

With  regard  to  the  Detestatio  Sacrorum  it  is  impossible  to  speak  n 
dence,  since  the  expression  is  found  nowhere  except  in  the  passage  qao( 
It  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  a  fonnal  declaration  upon  the  ] 
heir,  that  he  renounced  certain  sacred  rites  which  were  occasionally  ai 
property, '  such  renunciation  requiring  the  sanction  of  the  Ponti&x 
given  in  presence  of  the  assembled  people. 

If  the  views  explained  above  are  correct,  it  follows  that  Coonl 
approached  more  neariy  in  their  character  to  Condones  than  to  Comiti 
so  called,  since  the  essence  of  ConUtia  was  wanting,  the  people  not  be 
to  vote  upon  any  proposal,  but  summoned  merely  to  see  and  to  hear 
is  confirmed  by  the  expression  of  Aulus  Gellius — Tria  enim  genera 
torum  fuisse  accepimus  unum  quod  Calatis  Comitiis  JS  COKdOX 
Jieret^  &c. 

Comitia  under  the  Empire.-— This  subject  may  be  dismissed  in  i 
words. 

Comitia  Curiata. — ^The  Comitia  Curiata  continued  to  meet  under  tl 
for  the  purpose  of  confirming  adoptions.  Leges  Curiatae  were  passed 
the  adoption  of  Tiberius  by  Augustus  and  of  Nero  by  Claudius.  The 
1%  alluded  to  as  common  in  the  speech  of  Galba,  reported  by  Tadtna,  am 
at  a  later  period  the  consent  of  the  Senate  was  held  to  be  saffidenft,  t 
practice  was  not  formally  abrogated  until  a  law  was  enacted  (AJ). 
biocletian  declaring — Arrogatio  ex  indulgentia  principaii  facta^  per 
apud  Praetorem  vel  Praendem  intimata^  ac  si  per  Populum  iure  ant 
esset.* 

1  VuTO  L.L.  V.  9  IS.  VT.  i  IS.  S7.  FanL  DlAa  i.v.  C^laimrm,  n,  m.  Hmn 
Urw.  ad  Vlrg.  a  I.  X6S.  iEn.  VIIL  854. 
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an.l  r 


ineJ  Ilie  power  of  ei 

(nbmUted  Mtenl  mear 


.     .    -  'I*  "*[ 

Ti)  dedan  ww  and  to  conclude  pcacu. 

uJic-iiun;  in  all  cue)  afTeclinE  the  I 

lawi.     4.  To  elect  niu^i»tr« 

'^ard  to  tlie  first  of  tbese  nmttcn,  tl 

.  I  alUr  the  butle  of  Phuulia. ' 

direct  inlerferanoe  with  tlie  serond  h 

■mnecMiiuj,  br  the  iiutilatioii  erf*  the  Qua 

»«  St  higt  beraoAtr.    They  itill,  hotrtv 

judges  in  cauva,  incb  u  tbat  of  Kabiriiu 

cMabllihed,  and  thdr  ctiiitrol  oioi  cri 

ia  tIicoT7  tmtil  tbef  were  finally  d 

.   .      .  modify  bia  propouls.    Hia  exa 

iberioa  nod  Claadiiu;   and  tbe  ase 

inmmoDed  fbr  kgialalire  piirpoiei  ai 

bowercr,  the  epittjca  and  decrcea  of  thi 

paaied  with  hia  approbation,  aupeneded 

laoa  to  beliere  that  onj  bill  waa  ever  ■ 

of  the  first  ccnlniy,  * 

"     'tia  wltc  Mill  gammoned  far  tli«  i 

bat  they  did  not  poHcai  eren  a  ahi 

the  phraae  waa — ( 

to  laise  to  the  Coiiaulaliip,  and 

leqniaite  to  fill  the  other  offices  uf  i 

placci  open  to  free  competition,  and  An 

asTuuDg  the  electon  in  penui  on  b 

Bnt  andcr  Tiberiua,  the  little  which  ha 

away ;  and  while  the  Emperor  atill  conl 

-'-  nomhcr  of  the  magistmtea  of  Jnicrio 

.  when  Taeitua  says  (A 

Comitia  ad  Patra  tramlata  (unf — lie 

UHmlilica  fur  the  election  of  magutialca  w 

theneefom-anl  eaaaed  to  exorcise  any  r 

^(nilarly  aummoned,  and  met,  . 

aad  down  to  the  period  indicate 

conducted  with  due  regaid  to  all  ane 

led,  auapioH  wa«  obam'ed,  prnvera  i 

the  red  flag  wu  bwited  on  the  JaQiculiuj 

CuL  XLIL  Ht 
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bein^  called  upon  to  choose  fredjr  from  a  numerous  body  of  aspiia 
required  merely  to  give  their  sanction  to  a  list,  preyionsly  drawD  np  hj  t 
and  the  Senate,  containing  the  exact  number  of  individaalB  reqoisiie 
vacant  offices,  and  no  more.  An  attempt  was  made  by  CalignJa  to  a 
once  more  the  elections  to  the  people,  but  the  arrangements  of  Hberins ' 
restored.  ^  Although  the  people  were  thus  altogether  excluded,  the 
selection  intrusted  to  the  Senate  was,  under  some  emperors  at  least, 
freelj.  This  appears  from  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  by  the  yoan 
of  the  zeal  with  which  the  Senators  were  canvassed  and  bribed,  just  as  I 
constituencies  had  been  in  fonner  days ;  of  the  violent  party  spirit  exhili 
of  the  scenes  of  tumult  and  confusion  which  arose,  and  whicfa  rent 
introduction  of  the  ballot  expedient,  forcibly  contrasting  these  disorders 
grave  and  dignified  composure  which  had  charaoteriaed  the  proceedk 
2ie  first  Emperors. ' 

It  would  appear  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  oentmy  the  pi 
ceased  to  be  called  together  even  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  by  wii 
flourished  at  the  dose  of  that  century  the  Comitia  are  spoken  of  as 
institutions  understood  by  antiquarians  only. '  The  worda  of  Symmi 
A.D.  380)  are  very  distinct  as  to  the  practice  in  hia  time — InteOigam 
ucuU  bona :  ahest  cera  turpis,  dirUntio  corrupta  cUentelarttm  emu 
venalis.  Inter  Senatum  et  Principes  Comitia  tranngutUur:  eUgwn^ 
confirmant  Superiorea,    (Orat  ined.  p.  40.  ed.  HaL) 

1  Snet.  CaL  16.  Dion  Cam.  LDL  9.  SO.  eomp.  Jut.  8.  X  77.  Modal.  Digest  XI 
1.    Dion  Cais.  LIL  30. 

S  Plin.  Epp.  IlL  SO.  oomp.  IV.  2b,  VL  IB.  Tacit  Asv.  IV  1.  XIIL  tt  ] 
LXXVIII. «. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MAGISTRATES  OF  THE  REGAL  AND  REPUBUCAN  PERIODS  AND 

UNDER  THE  EARLY  EMPERORS. » 


REOES. 

For  two  hnxidred  and  fortj-four  years  afler  the  foundation  of  the  city,  thi 
•dnuniBtration  of  public  affairs  was  iu  the  hands  of  one  supreme  magistrate,  wb< 
Ud  luB  office  for  life,  with  the  title  of  Rex. 

by  the  King. — The  functions  of  the  King  were  three 


1.  He  was  the  supreme  civil  magistrate,  the  upholder  of  order  and  the  laws 
ke  alone  had  the  right  to  smnmon  meetings  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Comiti 
and  to  guide  their  deliberations,  and  he  presided  in  all  courts  of  juBtioe. 

2.  He  was  oommandcr-in-duef  of  the  armies  of  the  state. 

3.  He  was  chief  priest,  and  as  such,  exercised  a  guiding  influence  oret  al 
mitten  connected  with  public  religion. 

II«4«  of  KleciloB— Although  the  office  of  King  was  held  for  life,  it  was  no 
m  hereditary  but  an  elective  moiuirchy.  When  a  ^ng  died,  the  supreme  powe 
Onimma  potestas)  having  proceeded  from  the  Patricians,  who  constituted  th 
Piifpulus^  was  supposed  to  return  to  them  (res  ad  patres  rediit,)  They  wer 
forthvrith  summoued  (convocabantur)  by  the  Senate;  they  assembled  in  th 
Comitia  Curiata,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  choose,  out  of  their  own  body,  \ 
tcmponiy  King  (prodere  interregem)  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  regal  offic 
imtU  matters  were  ripe  for  a  new  election.  This  Interrex  remained  in  office  fo 
^re  days,  and  then  himself  nominated  (prodidit)  his  successor,  who  continues 
in  office  for  a  like  period.  It  was  understood  that  the  Comitia  for  the  choice  c 
a  new  King  was  not  to  be  held  by  the  first  Interrex,  but  the  second  migh 
proceed  to  the  election ;  if  a  longer  period  was  required  for  deliberation,  a  numbe 
of  Inteneges  might  follow  in  succession.  At  length  the  Interrex  and  the  Senat 
naving,  in  all  probability,  made  arrangements  aa  to  the  person  to  be  proposed 
and  the  Comitia  Curiata,  consisting  entirely  of  Patricians,  having  been  regularl; 
mmmoned  by  the  Interrex,  the  individual  nominated  by  a  majority  of  th 
Curiae  was  chosen  (creatus  est)  King ;  but  the  Curiae  were  restricted  to  thos 
candidates  who  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  and  were  proposed  b; 
the  Interrex — Tidlum  HostOium  popuhis  Regem,  interrege  rogante,  Comitii 
Oariaiis  creaviL  When  the  result  liad  been  announced  by  the  Interrex  wh 
presided,  the  monarch  elect  was  conducted  by  an  Augur  to  the  Arx,  and  ther 
aeated  on  a  atone  called  the  Anguracokun,  with  his  face  to  the  south.    The  omen 

Tte  Wst  mmmary  of  all  fbat  It  known  vHh  regard  to  tbo  Roman  naflttratM  wlU  t 

BdraUelMn  AUherthQnwr»  Iltw.  ThelL  Ita.  AbttaalL  ».  H 


la  Bboub*  HaMbach  dar 
i  9^  AbllMa  9, 1    JML  and  tba  continnatlon  by  MAa«iiAai>«. 
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were  tlien  oburred,  and  if  favoarable,  the  tiuit  vai  annonnced  by  ibe  luigiu 
tlie  mullitudc  assembled  b  the  Forum  below ;  and  the  chuice  of  the  CuHm, 
BO  far  a»  the  prieatlj  charaoler  of  the  moDRrdi  naa  coilceni«l,  yrlu  decliLrtd 
be  ratified  by  ilie  approval  of  Ibc  goda. '     Finally,  the  new  King  aonunoQed  div 
Cbmitia  Curint&,  and  submitted  to   tlicm  a  Inw  oonferring  Imptri 
himself, '  and  thia  having  been  passed,  *  the  ceremonies  were  held  to  be 

Such,  a£  far  as  we  can  gather,  tarn  the  indistinct  and  mconsiatent  ai 
of  tho&e  writers  who  have  toadied  iipon  this  oliscurc  period,  were  the 
anciently  observed.     The  accounts  ivith  regiird  to  tbe  Interrex  arc  eap 
contradictory,  and  the  authors  wlio  speak  witli  the  greatest  precision,  evident 
took  it  for  granted  that  all  the  rules  and  tisagcs  connected  with  the  Interrex 
the  repnbtiean  times  irere  identical  with  those  in  foree  in  regaid  to  the  fiuicliotiii] 
who  bore  the  same  appellation  in  the  days  of  the  Kings.  *  ^" 

Bervius  Tullins  was,  we  are  told,  the  first  King  who  seated  himself  upon  111 
throne  without  having  liecn  duly  elected  by  the  Comitia  Cariala,  (iniun 
popali.)  but  he  obtained  their  sanction  to  a  Lfx  Curiala  de  imperio  (Cic.  i 
B.21.) 

iBHisnla  arifaF  Klnv*.*— These  Were — 

1.  Twelve  attendants,  called  Liclora,  each  bearing  a  bundle  of  rods,  with  I 
axe  in  the  midst,  (J'atces  cum  tecaribuSf)  emblematic  of  tlie  power  of  acDurgi^ 
and  of  life  and  death. 

2.  Sella  Caritlis,  a  chair  of  elate  ornamented  with  ivory, 

3.  Toga  Praelexta,  a  white  cloat  or  mantle  with  a  scirlet  border,  or  aomc 
times  Ik  Toga  Picla,  a  cloak  embroidered  with  tignres. 

4.  Trabea,  a  tunic  striped  with  scarlet  or  pnrple. 

TEIBtTKUS  CELEBmi. 

The  TrCbania  Cdemnt  or  commander  of  the  cavaby,  occnreed  the  Men 
place  in  the  state,  being  asort  of  aid-dc-camp  to  the  King,  and  his  reprceentath 
In  military  affairs;'  on  the  other  hand,  tiie 


CU8T0B  CRB1S  8.  FHAEFECTfS  mm 

wM  fln  ofGcer  appointeil  by  the  Eiug  to  act  as  his  deputy  when  compelled  tg 
quit  the  cily. '    There  were  also 

OT*ESTORES; 

but  we  shall  reserve  our  remarks  upon  these  until  we  discoai  the  Qoaoston  tf 
the  eumiiionwealth. 

We  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  niagtstrates  under  the  republic,  comm 
with  the— 


OtIsIk  at  An  niBcc — Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Eingi.  it  wm  reMlvtd, 

uraonlanee,  we  are  lold,  with  a  suggestion  cvntained  ia  the  commcntanea 
1  U>.  L  18,    FIdl  Num.  ;.    PauL  DIu.  i.T.  dKguncalmm,  p.  la 

V  ois.  dK  R.  IL  la.  17,  IS.  :i. 

■  TBIi  lut  uneUon  w*i  upTMHd  b;  tlu  ph»H  Palm  owAiru  Jliii>(-'/'*II«i  ■■«*■ 

•i  Th.  dileJ  ■a'ii«1iw  art.  Cle  d.  H.   11.  13.    LIt  I.  n  W   HI  M.  IV.  I,  V.  »L  VL 1 
Vlt    17.  11.  VIII.  XI    Dionii.  II.  ».  so.  111.  «t  IV.  St.  tu  SO.  V1IL  sn    Plai    Bob. 
Applin,  B.C.  L  M. 
*  Tim -ho"      -  - 
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Serriuj  TalliQi,  irbo,  it  wm  believed,  conteniplMed  the  est&blisIiiTient  of  a  rrfmh- 
licui  ccmMitution,  lo  place  the  execDtire  io  tbe  hania  of  two  sapreme  magislralea, 
who  might  act  u  preaidentB  of  tlie  infant  commonwealth. ' 

Tbe*e  two  magistraiea  were  originnltj  dcsignaied  Pb&etoreh,  '  that  IB,  leaden. 
(^^Hod poputo  pradrent,')  and  sometiines  Imdica;'  bnt  botli  of  lbe»e  appellatious 
mn  iopeneiied  at  an  eorlj  period*  hj  the  title  of  CotiMCi.ES,  heatowed,  it 
would  Btem,  becatue  it  was  their  dui}'  to  deliberate  for  the  welfure  uf  the  sMIe. 
(etnitKlere  rripublicae,)  nhilc  the  names  of  Praetur  and  ladex  were  eventually 
tiKufiared  to  other  fiinctionaries. 

Oriflasl  JariMliciioB  »t  ibe  Canmla. — The  Consula  at  first  exercised  pre- 
6tt\f  the  aame  powers,  both  civil  and  military,  as  the  Kingi — Uli  coniula 
poUdtatem  haberent  tempore  duinlnial  annuam,  genere  ipio  et  iure  reijiam — 
iitgio  impfrio  dim  gvnlo;'  bnt  from  the  immatahiiitj  believed  tti  attach  to 
thioga  aacieil,  it  was  held  that  cerlaia  holy  rites,  nhich  in  time«  past  bad  been 
perfomied  bj  the  King*,  conid  cot  be  dulj  Bolemnised  by  persona  bearing  n 
different  title  and  holding  oSioe  according  to  a  different  tenure.  Accordingly,  a 
priM*  waa  chosen  for  the  spccid  pnrpose  of  diaoharging  these  daties,  and  was 
dcBgcmted  Jtex  Sacrorum  or  Ren  5acrt^cu/u.t. 

Bai  altbongb  the  civil  and  military  fimctions  of  the  Rings  were  tmnsfrrrcd  ta 
the  Consuls,  the  power  wielded  by  the  latter  was  vciy  different  in  coiigequcaee  of 
eomemus  important  limitations  and  rcatriclions— 

1.  The  Coneuls  were  always  two  in  number  (imperiiim  daptex,")  TFhen  both 
wot  in  the  city  or  in  the  camp  together  their  power  was  equal,  and  neither 
ooold  take  any  step  without  the  consent  of  the  other.  Moreover,  an  appeal  lav 
finm  the  judioal  scnUnce  pronounced  by  the  one  to  the  other  (appellalio  collcgae) 
wbo  bad  theriehtof  cancelling  tbe  decision  (intercenio  coUegae.)'  Ifa  Consul 
died  or  resigned  while  in  ofBce,  the  remaining  Consul  waa  obhged  to  summon 
the  Cooutia  for  the  election  of  a  colleagBe  {lubrtigare  s,  lufficere  eoUcgam)  lo 
fill  the  vacant  place  for  the  remainder  of  the  year ;  and  a  Consul  so  chosen  waa 
terawd  Coniul  mffectus,  in  contradistinction  to  Coniula  ordinarii,  elected  ia 

Tken  ue  only  (Oar,  or  rather  two,  inetancea  upon  record  of  this  rule  having 
beea  Tiolattd  during  the  period  of  the  republic — one  m  B.C.  501,  soon  after  Iha 
tnatittitioii  of  the  office,  when  tbe  death  liappened  so  near  the  close  of  the  official 
jMT  lliat  anew  appointment  was  considered  unnecessary — the  other  in  B.C.  68, 
when  L.  Caecilina  Helellus  having  died,  and  the  ContuI  tufficttu  chosen  to  fill  hia 
plHcliaving  also  died  before  entering  upon  ofiiee,  a  second  election  waa  regarded 
11  oauDOBS,  and  Q.  Harcins  Rex  remained  sole  Consul.  Cu.  Papirius  Carbo,  afler 
the  death  of  hia  ooUeagua  Ciima,  (B.C.  84,)  nmiained  sole  Consul  for  nearly  a 
ytw ;  hat  ihia  was  during  a  period  of  civil  war,  when  the  forma  of  the  oonsti- 
lotioo  were  altogether  dinrgarded ;  and  again,  in  B.C.  ^2,  Cn.  Fompeius  waa 
delibenlcly  elected  Coniul  tine  collega ;  bnt  this  was  at  a  juncture  when  the 
cstnordin«i7  disorders   in  the   etate  caJlcd  for  extruordiusiy  remedica,  tud 

1  Ur.  L  M  K.    DiBDn.  IV,  40, 

t  LIT  VtL  a  >)wn  Ibo  CddiuJ  )•  tijitd  Fmlcr  Manman.  PII&  D.N.  XVIIL  3.  Vtrro 
l.I._»,  I  «n_  fWl  i.T.  MiirimumFr„tbnviii.p.  161,    j*ul.  UlU,  XX.  I, 

ml  wu  iDtrodiHxd  In  B.C.  Ua,  ■£<>■  lb* 
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PompcluB,  after  holdtnpf  office  alone  for  five  montlia,  assomed  his  lather-in-ki 
Q.  Caecilias  Metcllus  Pius  Scipio,  as  his  colleague.^ 

2.  The  Kings  held  office  for  life,  and  were  irresponnble;  the  Conanls  fsmaii 
in  office  for  the  fixed  period  of  one  year  only,  (annuum  imperiunit^  and  «hi 
they  laid  down  their  magistracy,  might  be  brought  to  trial  before  the  peonia 
accused  of  malversation.  It  very  rarely  happen«l  that  the  same  indivianal  «i 
Consul  for  two  years  consecutively,  and  when  this  did  happen,  h  ooiild  onlytd 
place  after  a  fresh  election,  and  no  one,  when  presiding  at  an  election  for  tiui  i 
any  other  office,  could  receive  votes  for  himself.  The  only  exceptlkm  to  the  abv 
rule  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Cinna  and  Marina,  who,  in  B.C.  84,  eontiin 
in  the  Consulship  witliout  re-election;  but  this  was  an  open  and  avowi 
violation  of  the  constitution  (Uv.  £pit.  LXXX.) 

3.  The  Lex  Valeria^  passed  in  the  year  of  the  first  Consulate  (B.C.  SOS 
by  P.  Valerius  Poplicola,  ordained — Ne  qtds  magistratus  civem  Romam 
adversus  provocationem  necaret  neve  verberaret  (Cio.  de  R.  11.  SI.)  Of  ll 
and  of  the  other  laws  De  Provocatione^  which  were  the  great  chaiten  of  tl 
personal  ftt^edom  of  Roman  citizens,  we  shall  speak  more  fidly  when  we  treat 
the  administration  of  the  laws. 

4.  The  control  exercised  by  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  (B.C  494,)  of  whii 
we  shall  treat  in  the  next  section. 

5.  In  process  of  time  their  influence  was  still  further  diminished  bj  tl 
institution  of  several  new  magistracies,  to  the  holders  of  which,  the  Praetor 
Aediles,  Censors,  &c.  were  committed  many  duties  originally  intrusted  to  ti 
Consuls. 

But  notwitlistanding  these  limitations,  the  power  of  the  Consuls  wai  al  a 
times  very  great,  and  tlie  office  was  always  regarded  as  the  highest  in  the  Mitt 
the  great  object  of  ambition  to  all  who  aimed  at  political  distinction. 

We  must  consider  their  power  under  two  heads — 

1.  As  civil  magistrates  (potestas,) 

2.  As  military  commanders  (imperium,) 

Poiestaii  of  the  C'oniiulN. — While  the  Consuls  remained  in  the  dty  the 
were  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  all  otiier  magistrates,  with  the  exen 
tion  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  were  subject  to  their  control  They  alone  oou 
summon  meetings  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Comitia  Centnriata ;  they  alone  eonl 
preside  at  such  meetings  and  propose  subjects  for  deliberation  to  the  fbnner,  id 
laws  for  the  approbation  of  the  latter ; '  and  they  formed  the  medium  of  eon 
munication  between  the  Senate  and  foreign  powers.  Until  the  establiahmeat  ( 
the  Praetorship  and  the  Censorship,  they  acted  as  supreme  Judges  in  the  oivfl  an 
crioiinal  courts,  and  superintended  the  enrolment  and  classification  of  the  cHiien 
In  virtue  of  their  office,  they  possessed  the  right  of  summoning  any  one  to  appa 
before  them,  (vocatio^)  and  if  he  delayed  or  refused,  they  could  order  him  to  1 
brought  by  force,  (prehetmo^)  whether  present  or  absent.  In  order  to  ezeco 
their  commands,  each  was  attended  by  twelve  officers,  called  Lictoretj  wl 
marched  in  single  file  before  the  Consul,  the  individual  nearest  to  the  magiikn 
being  termed  proximus  Lictor^  and  being  regarded  aa  occupying  a  mo 
honoiu^ble  post  than  the  rest.  When  tlie  office  of  Consul  waa  fint  "«■»**"** 
each  Lictor  carried  a  bundle  of  rods  (Jasces)  with  an  axe  (9eewri$)  stock  in  tl 
midst,  to  indicate  that  the  Consul  possessed  the  power  of  sconiginc^  Mid  pnltii 

1  T.lT.  XLI.  18.  Rplt  LXXXIIL  CVII.    VeUttlui  U.  S4.     THwom,  V.  »7.    DIM  Ci 
XXXV.  4  XL.  SaAl. 

a  To  what  extent  the  Trihunes  of  the  Plebs  arrogated  to  thtoiMlvM  Mwal  of 
Uou  irtll  be  Men  In  the  next  Motion. 
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k>  dnlb  those  who  dLMl>cj«d  hii  oommAnda.    Ba[  bv  the  Lex  Valetia^  (eca 

I    ibove,  p.  134,)  11  wm  onUiaed  (hal  tbe  axe  should  be  leraored  Irom  tlie  Faicet 

I   of  the  Cooful  while  in  tbe  citj,  tecure)  de  fancibua  demi  juisil,  (CiiN  de  R.  li. 

31,}  ud  when  the  Comula  appeareil  in  th«  ConiitUL,  their  Lictora  were  oompellcd 

(D  Itnra  their   Fuoes   (faaca  iubmittere)    u  an   adaiDwlcd[rmeat   of  the 

•Diitragnty  of  the  people. 

■b^«4bib  cTike  CohhIb. — The  Tole  of  the  Comitia  Cenluiista,  by  which 

,    llNConaali  were  elected,  oonfnted  upon  them  civil  antbority  only,  (potaitaii,) 

'    hu  M  •oon  u  they  entered  upou  nfhce,  mililaiy  power  also,  (impfrium,')  and 

Hat  rigfat  of  taking  the  aospicea  (aaspieiay  tvcrs  bestowed  by  the  Comitift 

Cwiau.    Thie,  nniler  the  repoblic,  wa£,  a^  we  have  Been,  a  mere  form,  bnt  a 

lam  sever  dispmsed  with.     (Read  whnt  ha«  been  said  upon  this  subject  when 

mating  of  the  Comilia  Curiata,  p.  117,  see  also  p.  110.) 

He  Consuls  were,  for  several  centuriea,  occupied  almost  eiclusively  with 
«aitV7  operations,  and  in  this  capacity  they  had  the  enpreme  command  of  tha 
■imias  amunitted  to  their  charge,  and  of  all  matters  oonnected  with  tbe  prose- 
atioB  of  wai  in  the  Geld ;  but  they  could  not  ouike  peace  or  conclude  a  binding 
treaty  withoat  the  consent  of  tbe  Senate  And  the  Comitia,  and  by  the  former  the 
onmbo'  of  troop*  to  lie  employed,  their  pay,  clothing,  nnd  alt  other  necessary 
sii|filies  were  voted  (e.g.  Liv.  XLIV.  16.)  In  their  uapadly  of  generals-in- 
duct^ tbe  Catual«  were  invested  with  absolute  power  over  Ihch'  soldiers,  and 
iDvU  inflict,  if  they  saw  fit,  even  the  punishment  of  death,  and  hence,  when  in 
Ike  fiald,  their  Licton  bora  axes  b  tbe  Faaces. 

M»l«di»  !■  wUch  iha  C*M*nl(  ••••d  M  «ch  aiber, — 'Wo  have  already 
murkad  that  tba  two  Conmb  were  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  and  that 
gaa  nichi  at  any  duM  atop  the  proceedings  of  the  other,  or,  when  appealed  to, 
wneil  Ui  decisions.  Bnt  when  both  Consuls  were  in  the  city,  it  was  the  invari- 
Mt  fnaioe,  in  order  to  prevent  coniiuion  and  collision,  Ihs,t  each  Consol  should 
in  twn,  naoalty  tor  the  space  of  a  mouth  at  a  time,  assume  the  principal  place 
ia  tba  dinctioo  of  pobllc  affairs.  That  Consul  whose  turn  it  was  to  take  iha 
laid;,  wai  attended  in  public  by  his  twelve  Uotors,  who  inarched  bebre  him  as 
ab«*«  deacribed,  while  his  oolleague  appeared  either  altogether  without  Lictors, 
or  hialicton  walked  behind  him,  and  he  was  preceded  by  an  ordinary  messenger. 
unaed  Accenau,  Henoe,  the  acting  Coasul  ia  described  as  (he  odo  peitet  qaem 
fiueatranl,  nr  evxut  fasces  eraat.^  ThEindividnal  who  had  the /'ojcm  daring 
the  BrM  nmnlh  seemi  to  have  hec n  termed  Maiar  Cunsul^  and  the  precedence 
WM  probably  iletennined  by  seniority  in  yeoia.  ' 

When  both  Consuls  were  with  the  same  army  the  troopa  were  divided  between 
then.  Mcb  taking  special  charge  of  one  hair,  and  thi^  a&!umed  the  supreme 
oomaand  upon  altemale  daya,  unless  one  voluncarilj  yielded  to  the  other.  * 

When  any  douht  or  competition  arose  with  regard  to  the  performance  of 
particular  duties,  the  matter  was  osnally  aeltled  hy  lot.  *  More  will  be  said  upon 
till*  poini  in  treating  of  the  provinces. 

Hada  mt  BlecUca. — The  Consuls,  from  the  period  when  the  office  whs 
instituted  onlil  the  downfall  of  the  repnblic,  were  always  chosen  by  the  Ikimllin 
CBitnriata,  and  the  asMmbly  convoked  for  that  purpose  could  be  held  by  no 
uagiMme  eioept  one  of  the  Consuls,  or  a  Dictator,  or  on  Inteirex.  The  olection. 
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towards  Ihe  doso  of  the  republic,  ifnolinlcrrupled  oyi 
tuolc  place  in  July,  Bome  innnths  before  tbe  Cansala  entered  upon  office, 
to  give  full  Ume  for  sscertaiuing  (hat  no  cormpl  practices  bod  been  retorted 
This,  however,  waa  not  the  caee  id  the  earlier  agea,  and  at  no  period  waai 
■peciGo  time  Gxed  for  holding  the  election,  nor  was  dicrc  anj  law  requiring  thati 
certain  space  shoiild  Intervene  between  tbe  election  and  tba  InducliDD  into  offia 
Order  from  which  Ike  CobsbIb  were  ehaHB. — The  Consuls  nere  orijj 
nallj  chosen  fVom  tbe  Fatriciani  exclusively ;  but  afler  a  fierce  and  pmOaett 
•trnggle,  continoed  for  nearly  eighty  years,  (B.C.  445—367,)  towards  the  «j«l 
of  which,  if  we  can  trust  Ihe  narrative  of  livy,  (he  republic  was  left  fur  fire  yea 
in  eiicccision  (B.C.  375^7 1,)  without  Consuls  or  any  otber  magistntea  wlio  mi^ 
aupply  their  place,  (snUludo  magialTahiiinL,  Uv.  VI.  35 ;)  at  length  the  Ltx  Lidm 

ned,  (B.C.  367,)  which  ord;uited  that  in  all  dme  coming  one  of  the  ^      ~^ 
(      -  ■    "         "■  ■  -     -       -  - 
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a  Plebeian. 
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butinB.C.  355,thcFatrician3suoceededin  ovading  the  law,  forin  that  y 
Consuls  were  Patricians ;  and  the  coostitalicn  was  violated  in  a  similar  mi 
■ix  timee  during  the  thirteen  foUownig  years,  until  in  B.C.  342,  after  the  meelin 
at  Capua,  a  law  w{u  passed  re-CDWting  more  stringcntl;  tlie  Lex  Lieinia,  wit 
the  addition,  that  it  shonld  be  lawful  for  tbe  people,  if  they  thouglit  fit,  to  c 
both  Consuls  from  the  Plcbs —  Vti  licertt  Coniula  amboa  PUbeioa  creari. 
this  time  forward,  after  some  inelTealual  resistonoe  on  the  part  of  the  Fotri 
the  principle,  (hat  one  Consul  must  be  a  Plebeian  vas  fully  recognised  and  m 
upon.  No  example,  however,  occurs  of  both  Cwsuts  being  Plebeians  until 
year  B.C.  215,  wheo  a  gncccssful  attempt  was  mode  to  set  aside  the  eled 
on  religicos  grounds,  but  the  practice  iSlci  this  time  soon  became  common.  * 

Uar  vf  iBdBstlBB  Ibis  Oflcc — The  Consuls  appear  to  have,  origin*^ 
entered  npon  office  on  the  Ides  of  September,  and  on  this  day,  in  ancient  tima"^ 
the  Consul  drove  a  nail  into  the  temple  of  Jnpller  Capitolinos,  tbns  marking  d 
lapse  of  a  year — Eum  elavum,  qtiia  rarae  per  ea  ttmpom  Utterat  tram 
tiotam  numeri  annonin  faisic  fenint  (Lir.  VIL  3.  Dionys.  V.  1.)     Since  tl 
Consuls,  according  to  a  fundamental  mle  of  the  constitution,  held  office  lor  a 
year  only,  this  would  have  continued  to  Ik  the  day  of  induction  in  all  tin 
coining  bad  matters  proceeded  with  unvarying  rcgularlly.    But  it  occaaonal 
happened  that,  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  the  Consuls,  or  from  soo 
other  cause,  the  oSice  became  vacant  before  the  year  was  completed,  in  whii 
case  two  new  Consuls  were  cliosen,  who  held  office  for  a  yeaz  from  tbe  period 
their  election;  and  more  frequently,  in  consequence  of  civil  commotions,  it  can 
to  pass  that  the  year  of  office  had  expired  before  a  new  election  could  take  plic 
In  the  latter  case,  since  the  Consuls  whose  term  was  finished,  conld  no  losgtf 
exercise  any  of  their  timctions,  the  Senate  nominated  [prodebai)  a  temporal 
magistrate,  who,  like  his  prototype  in  the  regal  period,  bore  the  title  of  /nUT^ 
rex.    The  Interra:  held  otSce  for  five  days  only,  when  a  successor  was  oboeeB| 
and  a  succeaaion  of  Inlerregcs  were  appointed  in  this  manner  until  tranquiDiiy! 
was  restored,  when  the  Interrex  far  the  time  bemg  held  tbe  Comitla  for  Atl 
election  of  Consuls,  who  immediately  entered  upon  their  duties,  and  remained  &i, 
office  for  n  year.     In  tliis  way  the  day  was  repeatedly  changed.    Al  first,  as  wV 
have  seen,  it  was  the  Ides  of  September— u  B.C.  493,  the  Kalends  of  E" 
—in  B.C.  479,  Ihe  Kalends  of  August— in  B.C.  451,  the  Ides  of  Hay— 
443,  the  Idea  of  December— in  B.C.  401,  the  Kalends  of  October— in  B. 
j.u.  xxvaiL  xzxix.n. 
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Jnlf — at  tlie  ocnninenoement  of  the  second  Panic  war,  B.C.  218, 
of  March^  and  this  continued  to  be  the  day  until  B.G.  154,  when 
that,  in  all  time  coming,  the  whole  of  the  ordinaij  mi^trates, 
<^  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  should  enter  upon  office  upon 
i&  of  Jannaiy,  and  that  if  an  Interregnum  or  any  other  drcumstanoe 
Efcnt  them  from  entering  upon  office  until  later  in  the  year,  they  should, 
XDidAng,  lay  down  their  office  on  the  last  day  of  December,  and  their 
Aoommenoe  their  duties  on  the  first  of  Januaiy,  just  as  if  there  had  been 
nptioD.  This  system  commenced  with  the  consulship  of  Q.  Fulvius  Nobilior 
kuasa  Loscus,  who  entered  upon  office  on  the  first  of  January,  B.C.  153, 
nefonrard  the  avil  and  the  political  year  commenced  on  the  same  day.  ^ 
■wdM  mfMudmetimn. — ^The  day  on  which  the  Consuls  and  other  ordinary 
ites  assumed  office  was  marked  by  peculiar  solemnities.  The  new  Consuls 
arose  at  day-break,  took  the  auspices,  and  then  arrayed  themselves  in 
1  Praeiexta  before  the  domestic  altar.  A  solemn  procession  {processus 
it)  was  marshalled,  headed  by  the  new  magistrates  in  their  robes  of  state, 
by  the  Senate  and  the  dignified  priests,  and  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
omposed  of  all  classes  of  citizens.  The  whole  assemblage  marched 
to  the  Capitol,  where  white  steers  were  sacrificed  before  the  great 
ihrine,  and  prayers  and  vows  offered  up  for  the  pro^Msity  of  the  Roman 
L  meeting  of  the  Senate  was  then  held,  and  the  new  Consuls  proceeded  to 
mgements  in  the  first  place  for  the  due  performance  of  public  religious  rite^i, 
to  consider  the  internal  condition  of  the  state  and  its  foreign  i^ations. ' 
ibm,  of  Ike  €•»«■!•« — ^The  twelve  Lictors,  and  the  Toga  Praetexta,  a 
h  m  scariet  border,  have  already  been  adverted  to ;  and  in  addition  to 
f  aid  badges  of  distinction,  the  Consuls,  upon  public  occasion,  used  a 
nented  with  ivoiy,  termed  Sella  CuruUs  (see  above,  p.  67.)  This  was 
;  in  the  form  of  a  modem  camp  stool,  and  we  can  form  a  correct  idea  of 
a,  as  weU  as  of  the  appearance  of  the  Fasces^  from  the  numerous  repre- 
»  which  occur  opon  ancient  coins  and  monuments  of  every  description. 
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I*«BlBc  or  Ike  Tear  afler  th«  Connli. — In  all  annuls,  Ucr«d  and  AyJUi 
well  as  in  pulUc  and  private  docnmenta  of  eveiy  description,  the  dales  w 
detenniacd  by  nsniing  the  Canauls  for  the  fear.  Thus,  any  event  belongiitf  ■ 
A.  0.  C.  684,  B.C,  70,  would  be  fiiod  by  saying  that  it  took  place  PompAm 
Crasio  Coniutibus.  Hence  the  phrase  numerare  mulloi  comules  is  eqnhdfl 
to  ntimerare  mnltoi  annos;  and  Martial,  (1.  iv.  3,)  when  rammding  bu  ftf 
that  he  was  nearly  eixty  yeaiB  old,  employs  the  expressiun, 
Ris  !am  poue  tibi  Coiunl  trfgedmos  hutat. 

The  practice  oonnnued  under  tha  Empire  doon  to  a  very  lale  period. 

Historians  occasionally  delinislliie  period  of  a  remarkable  event  by  caleaU 
the  number  of  years  whioli  had  elapsed  from  the  foundation  of  the  dty ;  b 
aU  ordinary  cases  followed  (lie  oompnladon  by  Consuls. 

The  VsaauUlilii  nnilrr  Ibe  EnplrB.* — -A  Plebiaeihim  was  passed  Bl 
■I  B.C.  3iS,  prohibiting  any  individual  from  holding  the  same  office  twice  williin 
ten  years — ne  <piij  eanidein  magifiraliim  infra  deetm  onno*  caperel  (Uv.  VIL 
42.)  This  law  was  suspended  during  a  period  of  great  alann,  in  fevonr  of 
tfarins,  who  was  Consnl  six  times  in  the  space  of  eight  years,  (B.C.  107 — B.C. 
100,)  was  openly  violated  hy  Cinna,  Cartm,  and  Sulla,  during  the  disorders  rf 
the  civil  war,  and  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  finally  set  aside  when  Julia 
Cseear  was  invested  with  the  Consulship  and  the  Dictalotship  in  pcrpetnily 
(conlmuum  Coimilaliim,  perpetiiam  ZHctaturam.') '  After  the  death  of  Ccur 
and  the  baltla  of  Philippi,  the  Triumvirs  anopitwi  to  themselves  the  right  rf 
disposing  of  the  Consiilship;  and  from  the  lima  when  Augustus  sueceeded  in 
establishing  an  undivided  sway,  the  office  waa  entirely  in  the  bands  of  the 
Emperors,  who  conferred  it  upon  whim  they  pleased,  and  assumed  it  in  person  at 
ottai  as  they  thought  fit,  being  gul^ded  in  this  matter  by  no  Hxcd  rule,  but  aolely 
by  their  own  dlsoretion,  Augustus  was  Consul  in  all  thirteen  times,  sonietimea  fi>r 
several  years  in  sQCceBslini,(B.C.  31 — B.C.  23 ;)  but  during  Ihe  last  Ihuly-sii 
years  of  bis  life  (6.C.  22— A.D.  14)  twice  onl^;  (B.C.  5  and  B.C.  2 ;)  lltdliu 
oroclaimed  himself  perpetual  Consnl ;  *  Vespasian  was  Consul  eight  times  during 
liis  reign  of  ten  yean ;  Domitian  seventeen  times,  for  thelirst  time  A.D.  71,  ten 

Son  before  his  acoession.  for  Ihe  last  time  A.D.  95,  Ihe  year  before  his  death ; 
■drinn,  on  the  otlicr  hand,  ossnmcd  the  Consulship  during  the  6rtt  three  yean 
of  his  sway,  (A.D,  117— 119,)  hut  never  afterwards  (A.D.  120—138.) 

Coniukg  OTdinaril.  Consuta  Suffecti. — Under  the  republic  two  individuals, 
and  no  more,  held  the  Consulship  in  the  course  of  one  year,  except  when  a 
vacancy  occurred  from  death  or  any  other  unexpected  circumstanee,  in  which 
case  a  suocessorwas  substituted  (juffeclia  eil.)  Julius  Ctesar,  however,  in 
A.D.45,  having  entered  upon  the  office  along  with  M.  Aemilius  Lepldoa,  tber  both 
resigned  before  the  end  o(  the  year,  in  order  to  make  room  for  Q.  Fabfai* 
Maxiraui  and  C.  Trebonius,  and  the  former  having  died  on  the  last  day  of  his 
office,  C.  Caiunius  Bobilus  was  elected  for  the  fbw  remaining  hours,  an  appoint- 
ment which  afforded  Cicero  a  theme  for  many  a  bitter  jest.  The  example  thus 
set  was  caught  up  and  adopted  by  the  suocessors  of  Ciesar,  and  it  soon  became 
the  established  practioe  to  have  several  pairs  of  Consuls  during  one  year,  the 

I  An  >«en*fit  ■ewnnt  of  the  roninLrtlp  dMrinj  th»  Iniperiil  pcrirnl  •!!'  »>•  rt,^fji  in  is. 
I>o«rliiiiHiioioniiii  V»l(rom  ofEuiiBiL,  Ttfm  V]ll.p.32A  ii'igq  "ho  li  cl 
MiMviiDT.    Cannill  ilia  ihi  ■rlicle  OonirTL  In  Riiia,  la  tbe  Eaoialopudl 
AlthfltbBiDiXiKnKtairt. 
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▼aiying  aoooidiiig  to  the  number  of  persons  whom  the  Emperor  felt 
of  grwyhig.     Under  ordinaiy  circamBtanoes,  two  months  was  the 
A  of  office,  so  as  to  allow  of  twelve  Consols  in  each  jear ;  in  B.C.  69  there 
,  and  under  the  oormpt  administration  of  Cleander,  the  chamberlain 
there  were  no  less  than  twentj-five  nominated  for  A.D.  189.  ^ 
Consuls  who  entered  upon  office  on  the  first  of  Janaaiy,  were  termed 
mki  OrdmarU^  gave  their  name  to  the  year,  and  were  held  in  higher 
or  than  those  who  followed,  and  who  were  termed  Consules  Suffecti  or 
(■let  Minores  (ffntK^ri^ve  9<p&s  C^rtkrove  ixisceXot/jr.) 
Is  tnie  that  after  uis  system  was  full/  recognised,  we  find  examples  of 
H  retaining  the  consulship  for  a  whole  year,  as  in  the  case  of  Germanicus 
12,  and  (S.  Domitios  A.D.  82 ;  but  these  were  rare  exceptions,  since  even 
bipcron,  who,  when  they  assumed  the  Consulship,  generally  took  office  as 
mUs  Ordinarii^  appear  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  resigning  within  a  short 
i,  in  order  to  make  way  for  others  (Tacit.  H.  I.  77.  Dion  Cass.  LIII.  82.) 
der  the  later  empune  the  Consules  Suffecti  disappear  almost  entirely ; '  but 
id  mention  made  of  Consules  Honorarii^  *  as  distingnished  bom  Consules 
lom.     These  honoraiy  Consuls  had  probably  no  duties  imposed  upon  them, 
q}ojed  little  more  than  the  Omamenta  Consularia,  to  be  described  below. 
mMmies  DesignatL — Under  the  republic  a  Consul  was  never  elected  except 
ft  Tear  inunediately  following  the  election,  and  during  the  months  or  days 
flapeed  between  his  election  and  his  induction,  was  styled  Consul  Desig- 
,   Bat  in  B.C.  89,  Consuls  were  nommated  by  the  Triumvirs  for  eight  years 
ctiTely.  *   Of  these,  the  year  B.C.  84,  together  with  B.C.  81,  were  assigned 
tanina.     Hence,  firom  the  year  B.C.  44,  in  which  he  was  for  the  first  time 
If  vntn  B.C.  89,  he  is  styled  on  medids  simply  Cos.,  from  B.C.  89  to 
^  Cos  Desio.  Iteb.  et  Tert.,  firom  B.C.  34,  Cos.  II.  Des.  III.  until 
tl,  when  he  appears  as  Cos.  III.    Octavianus,  who,  in  B.C.  89,  was  in 
umner  nominated  Consul  for  B.C.  88  and  B.C.  81,  passed  through  the 
varietj  of  titlea. 

Oin  B.C.  6,  named  his  grandson,  Cains,  at  that  time  fourteen  years 
Designatus;  but  with  the  proviso,  that  he  was  not  to  enter  upon 
Dndl  five  years  had  elapsed,  and  accordingly,  he  actually  held  the  Consul- 
B  A.D.  1.  His  brother  Lucius  was,  in  B.C.  2,  named  Consul  Designatus 
the  same  terms ;  but  he  died  before  the  five  years  were  completed.  In  like 
er,  Neio,  when  fourteen  years  old,  became  Consul  Designatus^  although  it 
I  ranged  that  he  was  not  to  enter  upon  office  until  he  had  attained  the  age 
enty ;  and  Yitellins,  when  he  assumed  the  Imperial  dignity — Comitia  in 
i  OMROS  ordinavit^  sequeperpetuum  Consulem  (Suet  Yitell.  11.) 
momenta  Consularia. — ^We  are  told  by  Suetonius  (Caes.  76)  that  Julius 
T-^-decem  praetoriis  viris  Consularia  Omamenta  tribuit — by  which  we 
miderstand  that  he  bestowed  the  title  and  outward  badges  of  the  Consulship 
ten  persons  who  did  not  hold,  and  who  never  had  held,  the  office  of  ConsuL 
itatement  is  fullyoorroborated  by  Dion  Cassius,  (XLIII.  47,)  who  mentions 
other  place  (XLvI.  41)  that  the  Senate,  at  the  death  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa, 
'  VBwiUing  to  derate  Octavins  to  the  Consulship,  in  consequence  of  hia 
ne  yosUi,  endeavamed  to  get  rid  of  his  claims  by  bestowing  upon  him 

flb  •<  Vtcm,  Vn.  ML     MMTObc  ana    Dion  Cms.  XLHl  46.  XLVni.  S».  LXXIL  It. 
WBadHM,  b«w«TW,  (fl.  A.D.  tTO,*:  tpMsa  of  a  CotmU  »ufeehti,  Kpp.  VI.  4a 
•UBiM.  Cod.  X.  nod.  €6L  Nov.  LXXXI.  1. 

ntea  (B  C  V.  m)  nja  for >Mr  yoar^  Dion  Cutlnt.  (XLVUI.  SB.)  who  is  boras  ool 
MBS  ■ooMBmsy  asjB  for  mgkL 
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Consular  Honours  (r«/f  It  H  rifiAtg  riie  vTttrttuiif  ituwfim**') 
this  time  forward  numerous  examples  oocor  of  persons  bdng  invested  i 
may  be  termed  a  Titular  Consulships  the  expression  osaallj  eoLjkjfA, 
nate  this  mark  of  favour  being  Omamenta  Consularia  s.  Insignia  Ctm 
The  practice  was  extended  to  other  offices  of  state,  since  we  read,  nc 
Omamenta  Consularia^  but  also  of  Omamenta  Praetoria^  of  Oi 
AedilUia^  and  of  Omamenta  Quaestoria,  The  phrase  Omamenta  1 
does  not  occur,  perhaps  because  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  had  no  trUm 
of  rank ;  but  we  find  the  emperors  bestowing  Dignitates  Tribwdtin 
oomes  to  the  same  thing  (Capitolin.  M.  Aur.  10.) 

Power  and  Dignity  of  the  Consuls  under  the  Empire. — ^The  Coosa 
in  80  far  as  they  were  the  organs  of  the  Imperial  will,  were  men  cypli 
state ;  and,  in  fact,  the  short  period  during  which  they  held  offioe  must  in 
prevented  them  from  possessing  any  weight.  They  were,  however,  \ 
preside  in  the  Comitia  and  at  meetings  of  the  Senate,  retunins  all  tl 
forms ;  they  occasionally  administered  Justice  in  civil  snits,  and  finom 
of  Claudius  to  that  of  M.  Aurelius,  they  exercised  spedal  jurisdUctioi 
relating  to  minors. '  But  although  shorn  of  all  real  power,  the  Consul 
to  the  very  extinction  of  the  western  empire,  was  nominally  the  mo 
and  most  honourable  of  all  dignities — Consulatus  praeponendus  es 
fastigits  dignitatum — Divinum  praemium  consulatus — Summum  hon 
umque  in  mundo  decus — are  the  phrases  employed  by  writers  of  the  lb 
and  sixth  centuries ;  ^  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  office  wai 
especially  during  the  period  just  mentioned,  with  a  greater  amount  o 
pomp  and  splendour  than  in  the  days  of  fireedom.  The  Consuls,  whe 
into  office,  (solennitas  consularis — processus  consularis,)  appeared  ; 
which  was  a  gorgeous  imitation  of  that  worn  by  raierals  of  old  when  < 
a  triumph.  They  were  arrayed  in  the  ample  folds  of  a  richly  embroid< 
{Toga  picta^)  beneath  which  was  a  tunic  striped  with  purple  (7 
figured  with  palm  leaves  (Tunica  palmata.)  On  then:  feet  were  sho 
of  gold  (fialcei  aurati.)  In  their  hand  they  bore  a  soeptre  (Scipio)  i 
by  an  eagle.  Before  them  marched  their  Liotors  with  Fasces  ax 
wreathed  in  laurel  (Fasces  laureatae,)  Their  Sella  CuruUs  was  f 
lofty  chariot,  and  from  this  seat  they  scattered  handfuls  of  money 
crowd  below,  while  they  presented  their  firiends  with  ivory  diptychs,  ^. 
eburnea,)  silver  boxes,  (CanisteUi  argenteif)  and  other  trinkets,  bean 
tions  commemorative  of  the  auspicious  day,  which  was  dosed  by  the  es 
sumptuous  games.  If  we  can  believe  Fh)copius,  an  individual  called  i 
the  office  of  Consul,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  (A.D.  560,)  was  oo 
expend  a  sum  little  short  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  upon 
display. ' 

1  We  find  a  traoe  of  loinething  ■Imilar  eren  tind«r  the  repablto,  (B.C.  ST.)  Imt  13 
who  it  our  aatbority,  (XXXVL  S3,}  although  ha  uMt  the  words  n/MMtt  vmMasAi 
DO  details. 

S  This  dlftinotlon  wai  toinetlnies  beetowed  aren  on  foralraert,  aa  bj  Claodlna 
the  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  the  same  indirldual  htfrinf  prarlonsly  receive 
Omamenta  from  Caligula. 

9  Tacit.  Ann.  IV.  10.  Plln.  Epp.  IX.  13.  Suet.  aand.  S8.  Capitolin.  BL  Av 
Tacit.  Ann.  XIIL  4.    Anl.  Gelf.  XIII.  U.    Dion  Casa  LXIX.  7. 

4  Cassiodor.  Var.  VL  1.  Lyd.  de  Mag.  IL  a  Cod.  Theod.  VL  vL  I.  IX.  sL  17. 
de  R.  O.  67.  *  — « 

8  Voplso.  Auralian.  ISL  Cassiodor.  Var.  IL  8.  VL  I.  Claad.  Eatrop.  IL  vrol 
Oljbr.  OO.  8/mmaeb.  Epp  L  1.  IL  SI.  VI.  40.  Proeop.  Hist.  ar«.  t&  CTuni 
Mot.  CV.  Auth.  Const  XXXIV.  On  the  liberalttj  oooaslonally  maalfbttod  bj  t 
to  a  poor  CuDsul,  soo  a  oorloos  passago  la  Voplaa  AorolUuL  UU 
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f  th«  Oflcei^-We  have  already  had  occasion  to  point  out  that  the 
of  Senrins  Tollias  bestowed  political  existence  npon  the  Plebs,  and 
r  that  great  legislator  was,  we  can  scaroelj  doubt,  to  abolish  ulti- 
cdnsiTe  pririleges.  His  nntimelj  death,  however,  prevented  him  from 
i  hia  deogn ;  and  nnder  the  cmel  sway  of  his  successor,  all  orders  in 
!re  alike  oppressed.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  second  Tarqnin,  the 
(trained  every  nerve,  and  for  I  time  with  success,  to  regain  the 
ieh  they  had  occupied  under  the  earlier  kings,  arrogating  to  them- 
)ntTol  of  public  affairs  and  the  possession  of  all  the  great  offices  of  the 
b,  at  this  time,  although  nominally  a  republic,  was  in  reality  an 
1  its  worst  form.  At  length,  however,  the  tyranny,  insolence,  and 
le  dominant  class  became  so  intolerable,  that  the  Plebs  were  roused  to 
sistance,  and  in  B.C.  494,  sixteen  years  after  the  expulsion  of  tha 
ley  quitted  the  city  in  a  body  and  retired  (secessit)  to  an  eminence 
Anio,  which  fix>m  that  time  forward  bore  the  name  of  MoNS  Saceb. 
ins,  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  immediately  opened  negotiations  with 
of  the  movement,  concord  was  restored,  and  the  Plebs  agreed  to 
the  following  conditions : — 

nagistrates  should  be  elected  annually,  nnder  the  name  of  TVibuni 
ee  sole  duty  should  be  to  watch  over  and  protect  the  interests  of  the 
der  and  the  persons  of  its  members,  and  that  they  should  be  armed 
i  snffident  to  secure  these  objects. 

these  magistrates  should  be  chosen  exclusively  from  the  Plebs. 
the  persons  of  these  magistrates  should  be  hallowed,  (sacrosancti,)  so 
one  offered  personal  violence  to  a  Tribune,  or  impeded  him  in  the 
)  of  his  duty,  he  should,  ipso  fkcto,  become  sacer^  i.e.  devoted  to  the 
Is,  and  that,  as  such,  he  might  be  put  to  death  with  impunity  and  his 
afiscated  to  Ceres.  Hence,  the  magistracy  was  termed  Sacrosancta 
lipd  xmI  Avvht^i  ^^px''i^)  <uid  the  laws  whidi  conferred  these  privileges 
atae.^ 

the  Tribuni  Plebis  should  have  the  right  to  interfere,  (intercedere^) 
p  any  procedure  which  might  appear  to  be  detrimental  to  the  Plebs  as 
to  any  member  of  the  order. 

•  •f  TribmMs. — Every  thmg  connected  with  the  history  of  the  early 
B  Tr9>unato  is  involved  in  deep  obscurity,  and  the  statements  of  the 
iresent  irreconcilable  discrepancies.  It  would  appear  that  at  first  two 
losen,  then  five,  and  finally,  hi  the  year  B.C.  457,  ten,  wliich  continued 
amber  ever  afterwards. '  The  ten  Tribunes  were  regarded  as  forming 
on,  and  as  such,  were  styled  collectively  Collegium  Tribunorum 

r  Blecfton. — We  are  told  expressly  by  Cicero  and  Dionysius  that  the 
ere  originally  chosen  by  the  Comitia  Curiata;  but  that  in  B.C.  473, 
olero,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  proposed  a  law — Ut  PUbeii  magistratua 
bmitUsfierent — ^which,  although  violently  resisted,  was  carried  in  the 
ear,  (B.C.  472,)  and  that,  from  that  time  forward,  the  Tribunes  were 
sen  by  the  Comitia  Tributa,  one  of  the  Tribunes  ahready  in  office  being 


P0iut9§  Mt  Dlonyi.  VL  80.    Llv.  III.  A6.    Cie.  yro  Btdh.  K    Dioa 
17.    FwU.  •.TT.  Smermmektm,  Saeratae,  Sacer^  p.  318 

fnrthoriiiM  •««.  Uv.  U.  31  it  58.  IIL  3a  IV.  1&  VL  SSi  S8.    Cio.  dcB.  U.aiw 
iBdaoUofAaooo.   Dtomi.  VI.  80.  IX.  :l  4L 
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■elected  by  lot  to  preside. '  DiiriDg  the  swaj  of  the  DeoemTin,  the  fi 
all  the  ordinary  magistrates  were  mupeaded;  but  on  the  dowi^ 
with  his  colleagues,  the  Pontifex  Muimns  presided  at  the  electi 
Tribunes.  • 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  Tribnnate  it  was  considered  lawful  for  th 
magistrate  to  caU  npon  the  electors  to  choose  a  certain  number  of  Ti 
than  the  full  complement,  at  his  own  discretion,  and  then  to  pennit 
were  thus  chosen  to  select  their  own  colleagues,  until  the  entire  n 
made  up.  When  vacant  places  in  any  corporation  were  supplied  m  th 
by  the  votes  of  the  members  of  the  corporation,  the  process  was  called 
llie  practice  of  Cooptatio^  in  so  far  as  the  CoUegium  of  the  Tri 
concerned,  was  forbidden  by  the  Lex  Trehonia^  passed  in  B.C.  448.^ 

QnaiificaiioiiB. — ^The  office  was  open  to  ail  Boman  citizens, 
following  restrictions : — 

1.  No  one  could  be  elected  who  was  not  himself  Ingenuus  and  th( 
Ingenuu8.    We  find  no  violation  of  this  rule  until  the  time  of  August 

2.  No  one  could  be  elected  except  he  belonged  to  the  Plebs.  \ 
exception  to  this  rule  in  the  earlier  ages,  but  the  procedure  was  nnq 
illegal.'  It  was  not  necessary  for  a  candidate  to  be  br  birth  a 
a  Plebeian  family ;  il  was  held  sufficient  if  he  had  been  adopted  into 
family,  as  in  the  case  of  Cicero^s  enemy,  Clodius  Pulcher,  who  was 
Patrician. 

3.  In  the  earlier  ages  the  same  individual  was  frequently  elected 
two  or  more  years  in  succession.  *    But  this  practice  was  stopped  by 
citum  of  B.C.  842,  which  enacted — Ne  quis  eumdem  magisin 
decern  annos  caperet — and  hence  the  attempt  of  Tiberius  Gracchus 
his  own  re-election  was  unconstitutional 

iDnj  of  Tndnctlon. — The  first  Tribunes  entered  npon  office  on 
December,  (IV.  Id.  Dec)  and  the  day  remained  unchanged  during  t 
the  republic  and  under  the  earlier  emperors. '  There  is  no  instance  < 
having  been  suspended  or  interrupted,  (except  under  the  Decen 
although  the  Tribunes  in  office  could,  under  no  pretext,  lengthen  oat  t 
they  were  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  leave  the  Plebs  witho 
protectors.  *  Towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  the  election  of  ni 
always  took  place  a  considerable  time  before  they  entered  upon  their 

Power  of  the  Tribniiea. — The  powers  of  the  Tribunes,  accord 
views  of  those  by  whom  the  office  was  first  established,  were  very  m 
entirely  of  a  defensive  character.  They  were  required  to  afford 
(auxilium)  to  a  member  of  the  Plebs,  when  oppressed  by  a  Patrician ; 
feeling  himself  aggrieved  was  entitled  to  call  upon  the  Tribunes  for  i 
lare  tribunos^)  and  when  they  granted  the  aid  sought  they  wei 
auxilio.  In  order  to  render  this  aid  effectual,  tlicy  possessed  the 
cessioniSf  that  is,  the  right  of  interfering,  and  at  once  putting  a 
measure  which  they  deemed  injurious  to  their  order ;  in  exerting  thi 
were  said  intercedere,  and  the  mode  of  exerting  it  was  by  proiu 

1  Clo.  pro  Cornel,  ai  above.    Dlonyi.  U.  a     LIt.  III.  61 

>  LIT.  Til  54.   cic.  \.  c. 

S  Lfr  IL  3a  ITL  64.  65.  V.  la 
4  Dion  Can.  LIII.  V7. 

4  LIT.  IIL  6A.  eomp.  V.  10.    Svet  Oetav.  la 

5  LU.  IL  56.  IIL  14.  iX.  24.  S9.  VI.  S6.  SS. 
f  Ut.  XXXUL  59.    Dlonya.  YL  89. 

•  LIT.UI.M.    Cto.deUgi.  I1L& 
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iBin  wonl  Veto.  ^     In  ordor  tliat  thej  nil;^dit  always  be  at  lian<l  in  caso 

,  a  Tribune  was,  under  no  pretext,  allowed  to  be  absent  from  the  cltj  f 

ty'foar  hoars,  except  doriDg  the  oelebratioo  of  the  Feriae  Latinae^  and 

bound  to  allow  the  doors  of  his  house  to  remain  open  daj  and  night,  th 

■W|^  be  at  all  times  aooessible.    Finally,  in  order  to  protect  their  perso 

Tiolcnce,  thejwere  declared  SacroaancH  (see  above,  p.  141.) 

^l^tUn  a  very  brief  period  it  was  discovered  that  these  protective  powers  mig 

effident  as  weapons  of  offence  in  a  manner  not  originally  contemplate 

Tribunes  were  themselves  the  sole  judges  of  what  was  to  be  regarded 

to  the  Plebs,  and  consequently,  when  they  desired  to  cany  any  measo 

behalf  of  their  order,  or  to  extort  any  extension  of  power  for  themselves, 

to  the  Patricians,  they  had  the  means  of  producing  the  grcati 

t  and  danger,  until  their  demands  were  complied  with.    Thus,  th 

prevented  the  ejection  of  the  ordinary  magistrates — ^they  refused 

troops  to  be  levied  or  supplies  voted  in  pressing  emergencies — they  suspend 

in  the  Senate,  and,  in  fact,  brought  the  whole  machine  of  the  sit 

a  dead  stop.    By  pursuing  these  tactics  they  succeeded,  aflcr  many  ha 

battles,  in  destroying,  one  after  another,  all  the  bulwarks  of  Patrici 

in  procuring  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  Plebs  from  . 

disabilities,  and  their  full  and  free  admission  to  all  the  honours  of  t 

So  &r  their  efibrts,  although  not  always  moderate  and  judicious,  were, 

ftr  M  the  end  in  view  was  concerned,  in  the  highest  degree  praiseworthy ;  a 

plete  oonoord  was  established  between  the  orders,  the  Tribunes  appei 

of  years,  to  have  generally  exerted  their  influence  with  most  patrio 

of  purpose.    But  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  they  became  t 

of  the  violent  leaders  of  conflictmg  parties ;  they  factiously  abused  th 

fiir  the  promotion  of  the  most  unprincipled  and  ruinous  schemes,  and  wi 

Ibremoal  instigatois  of  those  scenes  of  riot  and  bloodshed  which  cast  su 

fkwni  over  the  last  struggles  of  the  constitution,  and  which  terminated  in  t 

OTtinction  of  freedom.    Hence,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  those  who  y'len 

TribmuGian  power  under  the  aspect  which  it  presented  in  those  evils  da; 

have  eharacteriied  it  as — P&stestas  pe^/ti/era^  in  seditione^  et  ad  sei 

nolo.' 

X  Tribune  had  no  right  to  summon  a  citizen  to  appear  before  him ;  that  is, 

1  not  poMBM  the  Iim  Vocationia:  but  he  had  the  Ium  Prehensioni'* ;  that 

could  Older  any  one,  who,  in  his  presence,  was  violating  the  rights  of  I 

to  be  taken  into  custody,  and  for  this  purpose  each  tribune  was  attend 

on  ofBoer,  termed  Viator.    This  /us  Prehensionis  was  sometimes  stretcL 

tliat  there  are  examples  of  a  Tribune  giving  orders  for  the  arrest  even 

tnd  CensoTB,  and  eommanding  them  to  be  led  off  to  prison. ' 

•f  the  THhuwtmu  to  the  Senate. — The  Tribunes  originally  had 
to  enter  the  Senate-hoose ;    but  they  were  wont  to  sit  upon  bencl 
)  ai  the  doon,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  watch  the  prooec 
nd,  if  they  thoaght  fit,  pot  a  negative  on  any  proposed  decree.    By  1 
ilfintinii,  however,  they  beoMue,  ex  officio,  members  of  the  Sena 
Iha  date  of  this  ordinanoe  ii  unknown ;  but  as  early  as  B.C.  456  they  assum 

I  Uv.  TLS. 

fl  Cle.  de  kn.  IIL  t.  vhov  be  inahM  hisjbrother  QnlBtm  the  organ  of  tho  MBtlme 

'bfOOM 


I  to  ttOM  who  wcffo  hoftUo  to  tbo  Tribanteiftn  powerw 
a  Ut.  IL  aC  IV.  18.  Epit  XLVIU.  LV.    ao.  in  Yatln.  91  ad  Att  IL  1.  de  Ug.  agr.  U. 
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the  right  of  sammonm^  meetings  of  the  Senate,  and  we  find  one 
•peaking  in  the  Senate  eleven  yean  later  (B.C.  445.)  ^ 

Relation  of  the  Tribaace  t*  PaMle  ncdlaga  Mid  C— Hfa  — Fmj 

oommencement  the  Tribnnes  had  the  right  of  calling  public  meetings  (oommi 
of  the  Plebs ;  and  in  the  year  after  the  institotion  of  the  office,  (B.C.  49S|)( 
Lex  Icilia  was  passed  ordaining  that  no  Concio,  summoned  by  a  Tribiii»,« 
be  disturbed  or  called  away  (avocari)  by  any  Patridan  magntnLte.  TUi ! 
remained  in  force  at  all  periods,  for  although  we  are  told  by  Hessala,  ss  ^ 
by  Aulas  GelHus^-Co??^/  ab  amnilnu  magistratibus  et  ccmitiatum  tt  cfmm 
avocare  potest — it  is  clear,  from  Tarious  examples,  that  this  mie  did  not  eH 
to  meetings  at  which  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  presided. ' 

After  the  Comitia  Tributa  were  established.  It  was  one  of  the  peculiar  d 
of  the  Tribunes  to  summon  these  assemblies,  to  preside,  and  to  propoie  1 
(iiffere  cum  populo^)  and  such  laws  were  hence  frM]uently  termed  J 
Tribuniciae,  During  the  struggles  which  agitated  the  state  after  the  sees 
to  the  Mons  Sacer,  we  find  Tribnnes  on  several  occasions  impeaching  Patri 
and  bringing  them  to  trial  before  the  Comitia  Tributa,  even  when  the  d 
involved  a  Poe7ia  CapitaKs;*  the  pretext  alleged  being  always,  appan 
some  violation  of  the  Leges  Sacratae,  But  after  the  legislati<m  of  the  Di 
virs,  it  would  appear  that  all  trials  which  involved  the  life  or  prtvilegei 
Koman  citizen  could  be  held  before  the  Comitia  Centuriata  only,  and  the  fxili 
could  propose  no  higher  punishnnrnt  in  the  Comitia  Tributa  than  the  impo 
of  a  fine  (irrogatio  muUae.} 

UmiialloBs  of  the  Trlbanltten  Pewws-^T.  It  was  exchisivdy 
They  had  Potestas^  but  were  never  invested  with  Jmperium. 

2.  It  was  confined  to  the  city  and  to  a  circuit  of  one  mile  outside  the  ^ 
Beyond  this  the  Tribunes  were  subject  to  the  consular  power  as  itPrirad 
would  seem,  from  two  passages  in  Livy,  that  the  Senate  could  invest  then 
extraordinary  powers,  extending  even  to  foreign  countries ;  bat  such  cases 
be  regarded  as  exceptions,  depending  entirely  upon  a  special  decree. ' 

3.  The  most  important  limitation  to  their  power  resulted  flrom  the  relati 
which  they  stood  towards  each  other.  When  a  Tribune  waa  appealed  t 
requested  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  any  individual  who  sought  his  ud,  his  ana 
could  not  be  granted  until  the  whole  collegium  had  been  consulted  and  had  ] 
an  unanimous  resolution,  (decretumy)  granting  the  assistance  sonriit,  ' 
resolution  was  publicly  announced  on  the  part  of  the  college,  (pro  awegia 
coUegii  sententia  pronuntiare^  by  one  of  its  members.  If  the  Tribonei 
not  unanimous  the  appeal  was  not  allowed.  On  the  same  principle,  a 
Tribune  might  put  his  Veto  upon  any  hiw  proposed  in  the  Comitia,  oi 
resolution  submitted  to  the  Senate,  although  supported  or  originated  by  \ 
colleagues. 

Uenee  the  Patricians  were  enabled  on  many  occasions  to  baffle  the  efibd 
majority  of  the  Tribunes,  and  altogether  to  neutralhce  their  influence  by  g; 
over  one  or  more  members  of  the  College  and  persuading  them  to  put  ai  ne; 
npon  the  measures  promoted  by  the  rest. 

1  Zonar.  VII.  15.  Dtonys.  X  SI.  Aal.  Cell.  XIV.  8.  LIt.  IV.  1.  T«L  Has.  1 
H'ho  t«ll8  ufc  that  In  anotent  times  when  a  decree  of  the  Senate  patted  wHIioat  oppoali 
the  DHrt  of  the  Tribunes,  the  letter  T  vat  written  at  the  bottoin  to  indleata  tbaur  on 

3  AnI.  GelL  XIIL  15.    LIt.  XLIIL  16.    ViiL  Max.  IX  ▼.  «.    AuraL  Viet.  IIL  'O. 
S  e  fK  Corlolaiiut— Applui  Claadlui,  LIt.  II.  61— Kaeto  Qnlnotlm.  LIt.  IIL  VL 

4  Dionvi.  VIII.  H7.    LIT.  UL  Ml    Appian.  B.C  IL  31.    Dion  Caif.  LL  IV. 
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4.  Tlie  toniporan'  check  placed  upon  the  Tribunes  bj  the  nomination  (»r 
IHctator  will  be  explained  in  the  next  section. 

5.  The  power  of  the  Tribanes  was,  for  a  time,  greatly  reduced  by  sl  Li 

donulia  of  SoUa,  which  deprived  them  of  all  that  they  had  acquired  < 

vavped  during  four  centuries,  leaving  them  nothing  but  the  lut  Intercessioni 

^^rilh  which  they  had  been  originally  invested.  ^    But  this,  like  most  of  the  chan^: 

'■faittodiioed  by  Solla,  was  disregarded  afVer  his  death ;  and  the  Tribunes  we 

Jbnnally  reinstated  in  all  their  former  rights  and  privileges  by  Cn.  Pompeii 
^rbv  Consul  for  the  first  time,  B.C.  70. 

Ia»l|Pila  af  the  Tribanco.— Although  the  Tribunes  wielded  so  much  re 
Bower,  they  had  scarcely  any  external  symbols  of  dignity.  They  wore  no  Tot 
jPraeiexta  nor  other  official  dress,  they  had  not  the  right  of  the  Sella  Curuh 
but  sat  on  benches  or  stools,  called  SuhselUa^  and  they  had  no  Lictors ;  but,  ; 
raiarked  above,  each  was  attended  by  a  single  Viator. 

Trlbaac*  of  the  Plebe  ander  the  Bniplre. — At  no  period  of  Romi 
Uitofj  were  the  Tribunes  more  active  or  more  corrupt  than  during  the  la 
■tmggles  of  the  free  oonstitntion.  It  was  an  alleged  infringement  of  their  pren 
galive  by  the  Senate  which  furnished  Caesar  with  a  plausible  pretext  for  crossir 
the  Rubicon  and  marching  upon  the  city.  But  from  that  moment  the  offi 
hecame  little  better  than  an  empty  name.  The  unfettered  exercise  of  power  sut 
u  they  bad  wielded  for  four  centuries  and  a-half,  was  altogether  incompatib 
with  the  dominion  held  by  Juh'ns,  by  the  Triumvirs,  and  eventually  by  August 
and  his  anooessors.  During  the  first  century,  however,  they  still  retained  son 
«atward  show  of  their  ancient  authority.  They  still  summoned  and  presided 
meeCingB  of  the  Senate ;  they  were  still  appealed  to  for  their  auxUium^  and  st 
exerted,  or  threatened  to  exert,  their  right  of  intercession ;  but  they  prudent 
aooertained  beforehand  whether  such  a  course  would  be  pleasing  to  the  Empero 
or,  if  they  for  a  moment  forgot  their  position,  and  showed  an  inclination  to  a 
independently,  they  were  quickly  checked  and  humbled. '  The  office  was  intn 
dnoed  at  Constantinople  by  Constantine,  and  was  in  existence  in  the  west  diirir 
the  fifth  century. 

The  Tribanes,  under  tlie  empire,  were  generally  selected  by  the  Senate,  wii 
the  eoneorrenoe  of  the  prince,  from  persons  who  had  held  the  office  of  Quaestor, 
AngnstuB  intniated  to  them,  ak>ng  with  the  Praetors  and  Acdiles,  the  gener 
superintendenoe  of  the  fourteen  regions  into  which  he  portioned  out  the  city,  ar 
this  eharge  they  seem  to  have  retained  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Alexand 
Sevems,  by  whom  new  arrangements  were  introduced.  They  appear  also  < 
have  ezenased,  for  a  brief  period,  extensive  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits ;  but  th 
vaa  mneh  curtailed  by  Nero.^ 

The  office  presented  so  few  attractions,  that  even  under  Augustus  it  wi 
difficult  to  find  candidates,  and  a  law  was  fonnd  necessary,  ordaining  that  tl 
Tribunes  of  the  Flebe  should  be  ohosen  by  lot  out  of  those  who  had  served  i 
Quaestors,  and  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  age  of  forty.  *  Pliny  endeavours  1 
repftaent  the  Tribnneship  as  still  worthy  of.being  regarded  as  a  high  and  sacn 
dignity ;  but  it  is  evident  that  by  his  contemporaries  in  general  it  was  lookc 
■pon  as  a  mere  title,  implying  no  honour — inanem  umbram  el  sine  honors  nomi 
(Epp.  L  28.) 

I   A^aa    B.C1  I    S.  T 
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Origin  ar  Ike  OOice. — Soon  after  tlic  calablishmenl  af  the  icpublic  it  beetnM 
evidcDt  that  cniei^ncies  might  uin  in  wtiich  a  divided  authority,  sacb  m  tliBI 
i;x<in:ised  bj  tbc  Coneuls,  reatrioKd,  moreoTcr,  by  the  right  af  nppeal  to  the  peoplei 
KOnld  prove  inanilicirat  to  protect  the  state.     Accordingly,  irben  &  poirerftil  md 
•  niled  cSbrt  was  about  lo  be  made,  lij  a  large  Diimbei  of  tlie  Lntiii  Mates,  tat 
the  restoration  of  the  Tarquins,  a  siupicion  having  niueu  that  ibeConmb  fat 
the  year  were  friendly  lo  the  canse  of  the  exiles,  it  tvas  propoeed  that  it  ■honU' 
be  latrful,  it  a  lost  resort  iii  times  of  great  difficulty  and  danger,  (iiUanum 
AuxiUum — in  rebiu  trepiiiu  ullimuni  consiltam,)  to  appoiot  a  tingle  magiitial^  ■ 
who  shotild  possess,  for  a  limited  praiod,  absolute  power,  vtithout  appeal,  ont 
■11  meniben  of  llie  uummanity,  and  a  law  to  that  effect  {Lrx  de  Dictaton 
ereaiido)  received  the  saoDtiou  of  Ibe  Comitia.     The  name  given  to  thii  mi^ 
raagiatrata  was  Driginsllr  MagtMter  Popali;  but  lubseqneiitly  b«  was  Rjrls 
Dictator,  a  title  alr^j  lamiliarto  the  Latin  states.    Considerable  doubt  '   '"~ 
when  Livy  wrote  at  lo  the  precise  y«ai  in  which  the  office  was  instituted,  a 
as  to  the  individual  Qrst  nominated;   Init  the  accounts  which  he  deemed  tni 
tn«tworthy  declnrwl  that  Titus  Larciu*  was  the  first  Dictator,  and  that  he  m 
named  in  B.C.  501,  nine  yean  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tanjuius,  and  eig 
years  before  the  establishment  of  Tribuni  PUhU. ' 

n«lc  ■rElecU»a. — A  I>ictnlor  vim  named  by  one  of  the  Consols,  in  pi 
■uance  of  a  decree  of  the  Senate.  Uence  dicere  Dictatorem  is  Ibi  sU'.  _ 
technical  phrase,  although  creare,  nommare  aod  Ugtre  are  also  occasionally 
employed.  The  Consul  could  not  name  a  Dictator  nnless  armed  witk  l^ 
authority  of  the  Senate,  nor  oonld  he.  if  required  to  nmne  a  Dii'tnlor,  tefoM 
comply  with  the  order  -,  but,  on  the  other  band,  althongh  the  Senate  ' 
reoommendod  a  partioular  individual,  and  although  this  recommendation 
generaiiy  adopted,  thoy  conld  not  limit  the  choice  of  the  Consul,  who  by  no  mi 
imiformly  attended  to  thdr  wishes.  *  In  one  remarkable  caie  we  find 
Comitia  Tribula,  at  the  request  of  the  Sonata,  fixing  npon  the  individnal 
was  to  be  named  Dictator  by  tlie  Consul  (Liv.  XXMI.  5.)  Ko  magiMnll 
eM«pt  a  Ginaul,  or  one  who  occupied  the  position  or' a  Consul,  such  as  *Tribmn 
Militaria  eonaulari  pateUate,  (tee  p.  162,)  twuld  name  a  Dictator;  » 
the  Domination  of  Sulla  by  an  Interrex,  and  of  Julius  Qesar  by  a 
miut  be  regarded  as  direct  violations  of  the  constitution. '  The  noi 
under  ordinary  circumetonnes,  took  place  at  Rome,  and  we  find  cxiunplea 
Contlds  were  summoned  from  a  diatauec  for  the  purpose ;  hut 
necessity  a  Dictator  might  be  named  in  the  cnmp,  proi-ided  it  was 
the  limits  of  the  Ager  Eomamii,  wliich,  in  the  time  of  the  second  Funic 
was  understood  to  comprehend  all  Italy.  It  havmg  been  settled  by  matu 
agreement,  by  a  special  resolution  of  the  Senate,  by  lot,  or  otiierwise,  which 
the  two  Consuls  ahoidd  perform  the  task,  the  Consul  so  selected  rising  (irurjre 
a.  ortens)  in  tlie  dead  of  night,  (nnele  nlrntio.)  if  no  nnfavoui^dc  omen  prtMnt 
f,  named  whom  he  thought  fit  IHctator.  * 
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original  law,  de  Dictatore  creando,  enjoined  that  no 
ahoold  be  named  Dictator  unless  he  had  held  the  office  of  Consul,  (consularisy) 
hU  this  rale  seems  to  have  been  dispensed  with  at  an  early  penod,  since  A. 
Plofltniiuiis  Tubertus  was  Dictator  in  B.C.  434,  although  he  had  not  previously 
wm  Coosol ;  but  the  exceptions  were  certainly  rare.  ^  The  Dictator  was  chosen 
■iginaDy  firom  the  Patricians  exclusively ;  but  after  the  Plebs  succeeded  in  gaining 
idmiMoii  to  the  Consulate,  the  Dictatorship  (JHctaturd)  also  was  thrown  open, 
rbe  first  Plebeian  Dictator  was  C.  Mardus  Rutilus,  named  B.C.  856,  ten  years 
ifler  the  Omsulship  of  L.  Sextins. 

•IJecta  fi»r  whick  ■  I>lciai«r  wms  Named. — We  have  stated  above  that 
hm  object  originally  contemplated  in  naming  a  Dictator  was  to  avert  some 
Imger  of  a  character  so  threatening  that  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  constitu- 
lioo  were  deemed  insuffioent — Jmperio,  quo  priores  ad  vindicandam  maximis 
^ericuUs  rempMicam  tui  fuerant — Quando  duellum  graving  discordiaeve 
etcunt  .  .  .  PopuK  Magister  esto,^  Dangers  of  this  description  might 
either  from  external  enemies  or  from  intestine  discord,  and  hence  a  Dictator 
generally  named  either  for  the  prosecution  of  a  war  (rei  gerundae  causa) 
or  (or  the  suppression  of  a  popular  tumult  (seditionis  sedandae  causa.)  But  in 
proeesB  of  time  it  was  found  convenient  to  appoint  a  Dictator  for  the  performance 
of  leas  important,  but  indispensable  duties,  when  the  functionaries  on  whom  they 
properiy  devolved  were  prevented  by  some  unforeseen  event  from  discharging 
Ihem.  llins,  a  Dictator  was  frequently  appointed  to  preside  at  the  annual 
(eomitiorum  habendorum  causa^  when,  in  consequence  of  death, 
or  the  demands  of  military  service,  it  was  impossible  for  either  of  the 


Conanla  to  be  present  in  the  city.  In  like  maimer,  a  Dictator  was  sometimes 
upointed  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  Feriae 
jLoHnae  (Feriarum  constUuendarum  causa)  and  the  celebration  of  solenm 
ginMS ;  (ludorum  facieridorum  causa ;)  for  presiding  at  trials  of  an  unusual 
rfiararter ;  (quaettUmibus  exercendis ;)  for  fixing  the  n^  in  the  temple  of  Jiqpiter 
Cqntolmiis,  which  marked  the  succession  of  years ;  (clavi  Jigendi  causa ;)  on 
one  oecasion  for  supplying  vacancies  in  the  Senate ;  (senatui  legendo;)  on  another 
fcr  recalling  a  Consul,  who  had  overstepped  his  duty  by  quitting  his  province.  ' 
It  nmat  be  observed  also,  that  in  the  earlier  ages,  the  Senate  and  the  Patricians 
had  often  reconise  to  the  nomination  of  a  Dictator  when  no  real  danger  threatened 
the  state,  in  order  that  they  might  frustrate  the  schemes  of  the  Tribunes,  or 
aooompUdi  some  other  party  purpose.  Hence  some  historians,  reasoning  apparently 
from  these  abuses,  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  office  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Patridaiis  to  coerce  the  Plebs,  who,  overwhelmed  with  debt  and  crushed  by 
oppression,  had  become  indifferent  to  the  dangers  which  were  threatening  the 
eommimity  at  large,  and  were  refusing  to  serve  as  soldiers.  ^ 

Kzseat  otm  JDIctai«r^»  Power. — Aa  soon  as  a  Dictator  was  named  he  was 
infested  with  Imperium  by  the  Comitia  Curiata,'  (see  above,  p.  117,)  and 
Ibtthwith  all  the  independent  powers  of  the  ordinary  magistrates  were  suspended; 
they  did  not  resign  their  offices  nor  cease  to  perform  their  duties,  but  so  long  as 
the  Dictator  remained  in  office  they  were  in  all  respects  subject  to  his  control, 
former  position  whoi  he  retired.    The  Dictator  was,  for  the  time 
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hieing,  mprcme ;  1ib  waa  a  temporar}'  de«poti  itnncd  with  TuH  pon'er 
what  measures  he  thoiig;ht  eipedienl,  without  consulting  tha  Senate, 
diepoBe  of  tlie  livee  and  fortuiics  uf  Ch«  citizciu  without  appeal  (fine  provMN^l 
lioac.) '  Even  the  aiaUium  of  the  Tribunes  was  powerless  agaioat  the  might  tt 
the  Dictaloi ; '  and  the  few  cases  upon  record  in  which  tlie  former  were  ciDnl 
upon  tu  inleifEre  were  Ihoso  in  which  a  Dictator,  wlicn  appointed  for  a  ipeoal 
purpose,  was  euileavouring  to  pa£E  heyond  the  tlmilsofhis  oommissioD.  *  Fiiudljj- 
u  dictator  was  irreepoDsible,  and  be  could  not  be  called  Eo  accooQt  for  his  i  '*' 
after  he  had  laid  down  his  office. 

We  migbt  infer  from  a  passage  in  Featus*  that  there  was  an  appeal  (rom  tb« 
Dictator  to  the  people,  and  we  know  that  the  Lex  Valeria  Uoralia  (Lit.  IIL 
5S)  enacted — Ifeguia  utluia  magistratum  line  prococatione  creartt;  but  B0 
reliance  can  be  reposed  in  this  place  on  the  text  or  Feetus,  and  the  Lex  VdMH 
most  be  iwderslood  to  bave  applied  to  ordinary  maeistratea  only.     We  fttd 

example  in  history  of  an  appeal  Irom  the  commands  of  a  Dictator  having  be 

prosecuted  with  enccess,  and  only  one  ia&tauce  of  such  an  appeal  having  bcMil 
thi-eatened  (I.iv.  VIII.  33.) 

The  "■       ■ 

than  01 

in  llio  case  of  M.  Fabina  Buleo,  who  was  named  Dictator  in  B.C.  216,  tOt  ... 
ipecial  pDipose  of  fillmg  up  vacaticiea  in  the  Senate,  M.  Junius  Pcra  having  ba^ 
previously  named  rH  gervndae  causa.  The  procedure  was,  however,  at  thh 
time  rcgnnlcd  as  altugeiUer  irregular  and  anomalous,  and  to  be  justified  only  on 
the  plea  of  necessity  (Liv.  XXllL  2%  ^3.) 

■JBlraUsBn  fa  Uie  Pawer  •€  ■  DIclBtsr, — 1.  A  Dictator  was  named  tot 
six  months  only,  (semestre  imperium,')  and  there  is  no  example  of  any  one  haviqf 
ever  attempted  to  retain  the  office  beyond  that  period. '  On  Ihe  oonlnur,  s 
Dictator  seldom  retained  the  office  even  for  six  months,  except  when  named  nj 
gerundae  eavsa,  and  even  in  that  cose,  if  he  sno'.ccdod  in  bringing  the  atni|  ' 
to  a  speedy  termination,  be  reaigned  in  a  few  weeks  or  days.  But  when  chiMn 
fbr  any  of  the  special  purposes  enumerated  above,  he  was  expected,  as  a  matter  w 
conrse,  to  resign  {abdicare  se  dictntara}  as  soon  as  the  duty  was  dischargtjt 
Indeed,  as  indicated  above,  if  a  Dictator,  ivhen  appaiat«d  for  a  apedal  pnrpo«^ 
endeavoured  to  exert  his  power  in  refcience  to  other  matlers,  he  might  bo  inccew- 
foUy  twisted. ' 

The  perpetual  Dictatonihips  of  Sulla  and  of  Cneiar  were  openviotsUoniorili^ 
ooiBlitutioB,  resulUng  frotn  ibe  disorders  of  civil  war. 

2.  It  most  be  understood  that,  although  a  Dictator  could  enforce  absolnta 
obedicooe  to  bis  orders,  and  althoagh  these  orders  could  not  be  disputed,  in  any 
matter  connected  witli  mihloiy  operatiotie,  when  ho  was  named  rei  geruwSat 
causa,  yet,  when  called  upon  to  perform  an  ordinary  conslitntional  act,  be  was 
bound  to  perform  (hat  act  according  to  the  established  principles  and  lawsof  ibe 
oonstitution.  Thos,  a  Dictator,  when  presiding  at  the  annual  elections,  wm 
obliged  to  observe  all  the  ordinary  forms  connected  with  the  ComiU'a,  and  tt'. 
take  the  votes  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law;  and  bene«,  when  T.  MonBoi 
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(Lir.  vn.  21)  atl«uiptcd  to  neglect  [lie  Lex  Licinia,  In  holding  tke  Consular 
Comitia,  be  was  resUted,  and  failed  to  eilbct  hig  parpoac. 

3.  We  sre  told  bj  a.  lato  writer,  whose  stutemeDt  is,  howevv,  to  a  ccrtaiii 
vxiait  ooTFoboraied  b;  Livy,  thul  a  Dictator  could  not  expend  the  public  moncf 
oitboot  permLaalon  Irom  the  Senate. ' 

4.  It  Bcemg  to  have  been  a  recognised  principle  Ihst  no  one  ehoold  be  allowed 
10  eiercUc,  bcj'ond  the  limits  of  Italj,  the  cxtraordlnmij  powen  bestawDd  npon 
■  DiMator.  This  rule  was  violated  upon  one  occasion  only,  when,  daring  tha 
fint  Punic  war,  Atiliia  Calatinus  eommandod  an  army  in  Sicily  (B.C.  249!)  " 

Ak«Uti«B  vf  the  oaice.— From  the  year  B.C.  219  nntil  B.C.  217,  no 
Mrtaloi  was  named  ret  gerundae  causa  ;  the  office,  in  a  great  mcasore,  fell  into 
danctnde  and  was  ahnost  forgotten. '  But,  in  coneeqnence  of  tlie  terror  canaed 
by  the  Baoccfws  of  Hannibal,  Q.  FnbiuB  Haximns,  in  B.C.  217,  and  M.  Junius 
Feia,  in  B.C.  £16,  were  muaei  rei  gerandae  c(iMa,w1iileotben  were  named,  op 
to  B.C.  202,  comiliorum  causa;  the  last  of  these  being  C.  Scrvilius  Gcminue. 
Whb  Ibe  lennination  of  the  tccond  Punt's  war  the  office  of  Dictator  may  be  said  , 
tu  hate  become  extinct ;  for  we  cannot  regard  the  perpetual  Dictaiorahips  of  Sulla 
and  of  Cesar  as  revivals  of  (he  constitutional  magietracy.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
Line  and  office  of  Dictator  wsre  formally  abolished  by  law.  * 
■  VlilniiB  — After  the  oiGce  of  Dictator  bad  fallen  into  disuse,  the 
flsons  of  great  peril,  recnrred  to  an  ancient  nsage, '  and  armed  tlia 
Is  with  eitraordinary  powers  by  passing  a  resolution,  which  is  termed  bj 
ir  Dteretam  txtremum  alqae  ullimum,  couched  in  these  terms — Videakt 

jbDEKT  OI-EBAU)  COSStlLES  NB   QOID  DBTEmBNTI  KESPOBUCA  CAPIAT,  th« 

ire,  otjectand  effects  of  which  are  brioily,  bnt  distinctly,  described  by  S^wt 
L  29) — Ilaqiie,  guod  pUmmijiie  in  atroci  negoiio  solet,  Seaaha  t^ecrefir, 

— ^  Owuwies,  ne  quid  reipullka  delrimenli  caperel.    Eapoienias 

I   mart   Romano,   magisiratui  maxima  peTmiUUiir,   exerciliiia 
t,  bellara  gerere,  cocreere  omniliui  modis  socio)  atque  eives,  domi  niili- 
B  itnptrium  atque  indicium  tummum  Jidbere;  aliier  tine  papiiU  iusiu 
•Mil  tarum  rtrum  coumM  itu  at. 

■■•Icala  mf  ike  DIcuuwr, — Since  the  Dictator  represented,  in  his  single 
perMm,  botli  Consuls,  he  appeared  in  puhlio  with  twenty-four  Lictora,  who 
atafTbcd  before  him  with  Faxces,  to  which  the  Secures,  emblematic  of  his 
■lanlute  power,  were  attached  even  within  the  city.*  We  cannot  doubt  that  ho 
von  tlio  Toga  PraeUxta  and  used  the  Sella  CvruU»,  although  wo  do  not  find 
thcM  specially  mentioned  as  badges  of  his  office. 
rnoDiOTATOR. 
On  one  sin^e  occasion  of  great  embarrassment  and  alarm,  immediately  tUter 
iha  battle  of  the  Lacat  Thratgmenia,  when  otto  of  the  Consuls  was  dead,  and  it 
WM  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reach  the  other,  by  whom  alone  a  DiMalor 
«aold  be  named,  the  people  elected  (creavil)  Q.  Fabius  Maximaa  Prodictalor, 
m  «tueb  capacity  he  exercised  all  the  powers  of  an  ordiiuuy  Dictator  (Liv. 
,«D.8.) 

fonvuTltlS.    IPtXXII.  U 
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MAGISTER  EQUmm. 

As  soon  as  a  Dictator  had  been  named,  he  hunself  named  (dixU)  a '. 
or  deputy,  vrho  was  styled  Magister  Eqnitum^  probably  because  he  hoidedi 
cavflJry  in  the  field,  while  the  Dictator  led  the  legion.  The  Magitter 
executed  the  orders  of  the  Dictator  when  the  latter  was  present,  and 
representative  when  ho  was  absent,  being  in  all  reapectB  subordinate  to 
bound  to  yield  implicit  obedience.  The  only  case  in  which  we  find  the  \ 
a  Magister  Equitum  dispensed  with,  was  when  M.  Fabiua  Buteo 
Dictator  (B.C.  216)  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  Senate;  kH, 
as  we  have  noticed  above,  the  position  of  Butco  was  altogether  anomakm,  ftr 
there  was  another  Dictator  in  office,  M.  Junius  Pera,  who  had  been  named  m 
gerundae  causa. 

The  earliest  Maguttri  Equitum  were  all  persons  who  had  held  the  oflke  rf 
Consul,  (corunilares,)  and  although  when  the  rule  was  departed  from  in  the  mi 
of  the  principal,  it  could  not  have  been  enforced  in  the  case  of  the  depntf,  tli 
exceptions  were  not  numerous.  The  first  Magister  Equitum,  not  a  QmnM^ 
upon  record,  was  L.  Tarquitius,  B.C.  458.  ne  infer,  moreover,  from  ■cutaiii 
notices,  that  the  Magister  Equitum  was  required  to  have  held  the  oflioe  4 
Praetor  at  least,  and  that  his  rank  and  insignia  were  the  Mune  as  than  of  i 
Praetor.  ^ 

DEC£M\1&I  LEGIBITB  SCBIBEKDIS. 

OrlgiB  nad  «lnraiioii  cmT  the  OlDce. — ^The  Plebs  having  gained  a  mem 
position  in  the  state  by  the  instituUon  of  the  Tribuneship,  their  next  efforts  wot 
directed  towards  a  reform  in  the  administration  of  justice.     This,  after  tki 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Coosula  ezdnsivelT,  wh» 
decided  all  causes  according  to  their  own  discretion,  and  acting  under  thi 
influence  of  excited  party  feelings,  showed  little  disposition  to  disoharfe  thi 
judicial  functions  with  impartiality.     Written  laws,  if  they  existed  at  all,  vm 
few  in  number,  and  a  knowledge  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  law  of  custom,  (iw 
Consuetudinis^)  by  which  chiefly  all  legal  proceedings  were  regulated,  wn 
confined  to  the  Patricians,  who  jealously  refrained  from  communicating  iafiir- 
mation  on  such  subjects  to  persons  not  belonging  to  their  own  order.   Aooorainglj, 
in  B.C.  463,  forty-seven  years  aAer  the  institution  of  the  Consulship,  and  tUrtj- 
two  years  after  the  institution  of  the  Tribuneship,  C.  Terentillus  Ana,  a  Tribuc 
of  the  Plcbs,  brought  forward  a  bill  to  the  effect,  that  five  commissionen  ihoay 
be  elected  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  laws  to  define  and  regulate  the  powa 
of  the  Consuls — Ut  quinqueviri  creentur  legUnts  de  imperio  cotuulari  sen- 
bendis. '    This  proposal  was  violently  resisted  by  the  Patricians,  and  the  conteia 
was  prolonged  for  ten  years.    In  B.C.  454,  however,  the  Patrioianf  yieldad  a 
fiu*  as  to  consent  that  three  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  Athens  for  toe  pupos 
of  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  famous  laws  of  Solon,  and  of  making  thanedTe 
acquainted  with  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  other  states  of  Greeoe.    Alter  thd 
return,  a  bill  was  carried  in  B.C.  452,  that  ten  oommissioners  should  be  cleoie 
for  a  year,  not  merely  with  the  limited  object  first  proposed,  but  (br  dbawinff  i 
a  oomplete  body  of  statutes,  which  should  be  made  Known  to  all,  sod  be  buuin 
on  all  members  of  the  community ;  and  that,  during  the  period  of  their  ottoe,  tbc 
should  be  the  sole  magistrates  of  the  republic.    The  whole  of  the  ewnmiMiwfi 
thus  Ghosen  were  Patricians,  it  havmg  been  previously  stipulated  thai  di^  sboal 
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■ot  be  pcnnttted  to  aiuiDl  «r  aluc  those  Uwe  which  secured  hj  a.  sokmu  sanction 
(ftjits  aaeratae)  the  priTile^  of  the  Flebeisn  order. 

The  Bwt  Deeemnri  legibiu  icribendii,  u  they  were  styled,  entered  opon 
oSm  on  the  Idea  of  Hij,  B.C.  451,  and  exerdsed  their  power  in  such  a  Tnuiner 
u  to  gire  generaJ  satieliiclion.  They  drew  up  aCode  consisting  of  len  divisonfl, 
or  Tabid,  lu  they  were  termed,  whieh  wsb  accepted  and  rittified  by  ths 
ComitU  Ccolurista.  It  having  been  reprasenled,  however,  that  the  work  was 
«(il]  imperfect,  and  that  two  additional  Tables  were  required  to  reader  [lie  BTiteui 
ooroplele,  the  people  conunted  to  appomt  Decemviri,  upon  the  name  terms, 
ht  another  year.  The  members  of  tlie  second  board  were,  acoording  to  Livy, 
all  diSbrent,  irith  the  exception  of  one  individrnd,  Appius  Claudias,  who, 
■hbougfa  he  presided  at  tbe  elecUon  of  the  new  commisaionera,  returned  himself 
as  OH  of  the  number,  inviaUtioa  of  the  u^ge  ealablisbed  in  audi  coses  (sec  above, 
p.  107.)  The  new  Decemvirs,  headed  by  Appius,  were  as  rematk.ihio  for  their 
iMoleoee  and  tymnny  as  their  predecessors  had  been  for  mildness  and  moderation. 
Having  finished  the  task  atsigned  to  them,  by  the  addition  of  two  Tables  to  the 
nktiaz  ten,  lliere  was  no  longer  any  pretext  for  them  to  remain  in  ofSce ;  bnt 
they  alloired  the  year  to  elapse  without  summoning  the  Comitia  fur  the  election 
of  CiHtnili  or  other  magistrates,  and  without  showing  any  intention  of  resigning 
their  power.  This  usurpation  was,  however,  soon  brought  to  a  cIom,  by  the 
oBtrage  perpetnited  by  AptHOS  in  regard  to  the  dangliler  of  Virg^us,  wlien  the 
Dteeiuius,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  itorm  of  popular  indignation,  formally 
abdle4l«d.  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  were  forthwith  elected  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Comilia  Tributa,  held  by  the  ronijfex  Slaximns — Consnls  at  a  meeling  of  the 
ComilU  Centuiiata,  held  by  an  Interrex  j  and  the  previous  tbnn  of  govcraineiit 
•M  at  once  natored.  ■ 

r»inn  BHd  Dnilea  of  ihe  KeeemTlrl— The  Decem^H  were,  for  the  lima 
being,  the  sole  magistrates  of  the  repnblio,  performing  all  the  tinties  of  slate, 
both  dril  and  miliiJuy — the  office  evca  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  I'lebs  having 
bM>  (ospended ;  their  power  was  absolute,  and  without  appeal  to  the  people — 
Plaett  ertanDtctmnroa  aneprovocalione,  ct  ne  quis  eo  anno  aliat  TaagUtratiu 
tutt.  *  Tbe  Snt  Drcemvini  eiercised  supreme  Jurisdiction  by  turns,  one  only 
■ppMrtng  in  pnblic  with  twelve  lictors  sad  the  other  bsignin  of  Consular  power, 
wNle  his  oulleagnes  were  accompanied  each  by  a  single  accmsus,  and  each 
pmnitted  an  appeal  from  his  legal  delusions  to  another  member  of  tbe  body 
(Tuum  pnoraDccemviri  appellalioae  coUegae  eorrigi  retldila  ab  ae  iura  tvlu- 
tmt.)  *  Bat  the  secoud  board  not  only  dechired  the  decision  of  each  individnal 
n«mb«r  abeolute  and  final,  bat  each  appeared  in  public  attended  by  twelve  lictore, 
whb  foKt*  and  Jemru,  thus  thronging  the  foram  with  a  tronp  of  one  hundred 
■nd  twenty  armed  attendants,  and  striking  lenar  into  high  and  low  uliku  by  this 
dvplay  ofdMpolic  fbrce. 

■«m  «f  Me  0*eMnTlri. — But  altliongh  the  oflico  of  Decemvlnl  quickly 
pHBBd  away,  and  the  individuals  who  had  held  it  were  forgotten,  or  remembered 
with  dtunatioD,  the  worit  which  they  had  performed  remained  a  durable  monu- 
■Miit  of  tlteir  toils,  and  the  code  of  the  XII  Tables,  engraved  on  plates  of  bronze 
Mid  bung  np  to  public  view,  (in  net  incviai  in  publico  proposueranU)  served  io 
_  sB  lime  coming  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole  fabric  of  Roman  Law  {font 
it  fubHa  priaaiigiie  iurit.)    It  seems  to  have  embodied  the  laws  and  Hsagee 
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nOBUSI  MILITABXS  COKSULIU  FOSEBIAIE, 

in  foTTB  among  the  Romang  at  tho  timD  it  nas  compiled,  together  with 
wlerlions  from  foreign  sourcee,  (nceiftj  quae  laqvam  ei/rtgia,)  tlie  whole 
been  oullccted,  digested,  sjid  eoinbiued  uiiilertlie  saperintendeni^  of  i      " 
exile,  Hermodonia  bj  name,  to  whom,  iii  testimonj  of  lua  servicea,  a  itatui 
erected  at  the  public  eipeiiBe,  in  the  Comitium. ' 

TKiBnm  MLiTAnEs  consulari  potest  ate  s.  consut.ari  Dcpssia 

Orialn  anil  DarailoH  sf  Ike  OBea. — In  B.C.  445,  four  yearv  afle 
abdication  of  the  Decemvirs,  C.  Canuleioa,  a  Tribuno  of  tlie  Plcbs,  propoted 
laws,  the  one  for  cstablbliing:  the  right  of  uitennarriBge  (connuiium)  bet* 
FatricianB  and  Flebeiang,  which  had  been  formall/  proliibited  bj  theCode  of 
XII  Tables,  the  other  for  declaring  Debeians  eligible  to  the  Coiuukbip.    1 
former  wm  oairied  in  the  same  ^eor  afler  considerable  opposition,  the  latter  i 
mora  fiercely  reiieted  by  the  Patriciaita;  who  perceiving,  huwover,  that  if  mall 
were  pushed  to  aa  extremity,  they  would,  in  all  protiabiUtj,  be  vanqi 
agreed  to  a  compromise,  in  terms  of  which  it  was  resolved  tbal,  instead  of 
Conguls,  a  larger  number  of  laagislrate*,  to  be  called  Tribuni  Militarei  Co 
ootalate,  invented  with  the  some  powers  as  Consuls,  sliould  be  eleet«d  aiuuiaOy) 
and  that  it  should  be  lawful  to  choose  Iheae  from  the  Patricians  and  Flebei'   ~ 
without  distinction  (jirojaiscue  ex  palribiu  ac  plebe.) '     This  arroni 
continued  partially  in  force  for  nearly  einhty  years,  (B.C.  444— B.C.  307,^ 
the  pasBing  of  the  Lex  Licinia,  (B.C.  3CT.)  by  which  the  Consukhip 
open  to  the  Plebeians.     During  the  above  period  the  Senate  seems  to  have 
the  power  of  filing,  each  year,  whether  the  ma^lrateB  for  the  roliowing 
•boiiliJ  be  Consuls  or  Tribuni  JUililares  C.  F.    and  tlidr  decision  appean  lo  I 
been  generally  regulated  by  the  etaie  of  parties.    When  the  Tribnuea  of  the  nAtj 
were  supine  or  had  little  prospect  of  being  abtc  to  carry  a  law  similar 
Canukiiis,  then  two  Patridau  Consuls  were  chosen ;  bat  wlien  tlie  a^latioa 
[nuihed  with  greater  vigour,  then  a  decree  was  paesed  for  the  election  of  7*  " 

Militares  C.  P.    During  the  apace  indicated  above  these  Trihuuea  were 

Sfty  times,  Coniuli  twenty-three  times ;  and  dnring  five  consecutive  yean,  (RX 
375 — B.C.  371,)  the  struggle  conueclcd  with  the  Udnian  Eogotious  dqitiva 
the  state  altogether  of  eupreme  magiEtnites  (see  above,  p.  134.) 

nrBmfaET  or  xribmi  miiiuniB  c.  p.— In  tlie  lour  elections  which  toll 
place  from  B.C.  444— B.C.  427,  three  were  chosen  for  each  year ;  in  the  (UitM 
electiuna,  from  B.C.  426 — B.C.  400,  the  number  was  four,  txeept  in  B.C.  tU 
and  B.C.  408,  when  there  were  tliree  only ;  during  the  remaining  period,  OMB 
mencing  with  B.C.  405,  the  number  was  UQiforml^r  six. 

3i*de  af  Eieciiau,  Pcwcim,  sBd  Daitu. — These  mngiEtnites  were  eleeta 
by  the  Comilia  Centoriala,  and  the  duUes  wliiah  they  performed  n'ere  predsely  ik 
cime  with  those  which  devolved  upon  the  Consols.  One  of  their  nnmber  ataal| 
remained  in  the  city  for  tlio  purpose  of  administering  justioe,  preddiug'  at 
meetings  of  the  Senate,  holding  Comitio,  ami  performing  other  civil  fuaotUHi^ 

the  rest  went  forth  either  singly  or  ia  paiia  to  oommond  the  annitt  and  [ wiM 

the  wars  in  which  the  state  might  lie  engaged.  When  acting  together,  tbiJJ 
•uunied  the  supreme  command  upon  altemnie  days,  as  already  described  in  A 
case  of  the  Consuls.  * 
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1. — ^It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  Trtbuni  Militans  C.  P.  were 
.  Carole  Magistrates ;  but  it  is  clear,  from  the  words  of  Livy,  (lY.  7,) 
nperivm  aiul  the  emblems  of  their  authority  were  the  same  with  those 
nds.  There  is  no  record,  however,  of  anj  one  of  them  having  ever 
a  trinmph,  although  they  gained  victories  which  might  have  entitled 
i  distinction. 

e  asked  what  the  Patricians  gained  by  consenting  to  the  institution 
'  magistracy,  which  was  thrown  open  to  the  Plebeians,  while  they 
>nsly  reasted  their  admission  to  the  Consulship.  On  this  point 
upply  no  dear  explanation ;  but  it  will  be  seen  (in  the  section  on 

that,  at  the  period  when  the  change  was  introduced,  the  duty  of 
Census^  to  which  the  Patricians  doubtless  attached  great  importance, 
bad  hitherto  been  performed  by  the  Consuls,  was  committed  to  two 
,  then  first  appointea  for  that  special  purpose,  and  who,  for  a  oonsider- 

were  chosen  from  the  Patricians  exclusively.  It  has,  moreover,  been 
,  with  much  phuuibility,  that  the  Patricians  made  some  stipulation  or 
it,  by  which  the  Tribunus  who  remained  in  the  city  for  tiie  purpose 
ering  justice  should  be  a  member  of  their  own  body ;  for  even  after 
Ml  of  Plebeians  to  the  Consulship,  the  Patridans  dung  to  the  privilege 
ig  one  of  their  own  order  to  act  as  supreme  judge  in  the  dvU  courts, 
explain  in  the  artide  on  Praetores.    We  shall  find,  moreover,  that 

several  instances  the  Tribuni  MUiiares  C,  P.  were  all  Patricians, 
example  of  their  having  been  aU  Plebeians. 

PRAETORES. 

»r  the  Oflc«. — ^When  the  Patridans  were  at  length  compelled  to 
I  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Lidnia^  (B.C.  367,)  by  which  the  Consulship 

open  to  the  Plebeians,  (see  above,  p.  134,)  they  stipulated  that  the 
ctions  hitherto  dischargcil  by  the  Consuls,  should  be  separated  from 
duties,  and  that  a  new  Curule  Ma^trate  should  l>e  appointed,  from 
ns  exdusivdy,  to  act  as  supreme  judge  in  the  civil  courts  (qui  ius  in 
t.)  On  this  magistrate  the  title  of  Praetor  was  bestowed,  (JPrae- 
rtddentem^)  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  (see  above,  p.  133,)  was 
be  designation  of  the  Consuls.  The  Praetorship  was  retained  by  the 
longer  ihan  any  of  the  other  great  offices  of  state,  no  Plebeian 
1  admitted  until  B.C.  387.  ^ 

'  •£  Pimcton  at  DUTcrent  Times. — At  first  there  was  one  Praetor 
owards  the  dose  of  the  first  Punic  war  (about  B.C.  244)  the  number 
It  (see  above,  p.  85)  residing  in  Rome  had  increased  to  such  an 

it  was  found  necessary  to  elect  an  additional  Praetor,  who  should 
attention  to  suits  between  Peregrini^  or  between  dtizens  and  Pere-' 
om  this  time  forward  the  Praetor  who  dedded  causes  between  dtizens 
enned  Praetor  Urhanus  or  Praetor  Urbis,  and  to  him  bdonged,  in 
braseology,  the  Provinda  s.  Sors  Urhana —  Urbana  lurisdictio-^ 
inter  cives;  while  his  ooUeague  was  said  to  hold  the  Provinda  s. 
rina — Peregrina  Imrisdictto^^Iurisdictio  inter  peregrinos — luris" 
dves  et  peregrinos^  and  was,  in  later  times  at  least,  styled  Praetor 
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About  B.C.  227  the  number  of  Pncton  was  increaied  to  foor,  in  oid 

one  might  proceed  annoally  to  Sicilj  to  act  as  governor  of  that  prorinoe 
another  might,  in  like  manner,  take  the  command  in  Sardinia.  In  S.I 
the  number  was  further  increased  to  six,  in  order  to  provide  ralen  for  t 
Spains.  A  Lex  Baebia  was  passed,  probably  in  B.C.  180,  ordaimng  tt 
number  of  Praetors  should  be  ax  and  four,  in  alternate  years ;  tmt  uii  i 
seems  to  have  been  put  in  force  once  only,  namely,  in  B.C.  179.  By  Si 
number  of  Praetors  was  augmented  to  eight,  by  JnUns  Cesar  to  ten,  twcK 
eventually  to  sixteen.  ^ 

i>nticB  of  the  Pimcion. — ^The  cham  intmsted  to  each  Tnttair  was, 
ordinary  circumstances,  determined  by  u>t,'  and  the  nature  of  their  diti 
been  indicated  above.  The  Praetor  Urbantu  and  the  I^raeior  Pen 
i*cmained  in  the  city  to  exercise  their  respective  Jurisdictiona,  (dtuu  m 
provinciae^)  while  the  remainder  proceeded  with  imperitaa  to  Sidly,  Sa 
and  the  Spains.  But  not  only  might  these  last  be  employed  elsewhen 
discretion  of  the  Senate,  but  occasionally  the  Praetor  Peregrinna  was  caDei 
fiir  military  service,  in  which  case  his  duUes  were  thrown  upon  the  1 
Urbanus,  who  was  himself,  in  times  of  great  emergencjf  aometunes  re^ 
take  the  command  of  an  army. ' 

Afler  the  institution  of  the  Quaesliones  Perpetuate  (see  Chapter  on  ] 
I^w  and  administration  of  justice,  p.  290,^  that  is,  abont  B.C.  144,  a 
change  took  place  in  the  arrangements  described  above.  From  that  time  fc 
tlic  whole  of  the  Praetors  remained  in  the  city  during  their  year  of  oflfee, 
their  number  presiding,  as  formerly,  in  the  civil  courts,  while  the  remaininj 
or,  af\cr  the  time  of  Sulla,  the  remaining  six,  took  cognizance  of  criminal  < 
as  we  shall  ex])Iain  more  fully  hereafter.  This,  however,  is  the  proper  pi 
say  a  few  words  upon  tlie  position  occupied  by — 

The  Praeior  llrbanna  apeciallr. — The  original,  and,  at  all  times,  th 
duty  of  the  Praetor  Urbanus  was  to  act  as  supreme  judge  in  the  civil  coor 
he  took  his  scat  on  his  cnrule  chair,  on  his  Tribunal^  tor  this  purpose  on 
Dies  Fastus^  that  is,  on  every  day  on  which  it  was  lawful  to  transaol 
biL<tincss.  lie  also,  ex  officio,  presided  at  the  Ludi  ApoUinares  and  du 
Piscatorii.  These  duties  he  performed  e\'en  when  both  Consnls  were  ui  th 
but  in  tlicir  absence  his  powers  and  occupations  were  greatly  extended,  fl 
discharged  most  of  the  functions  which  had  formeriy  devolved  on  a  Prat 
Urbi,  and,  in  fact,  acted  in  every  respect  as  the  representative  of  the  O 
except  in  so  far  that  it  was  nut  competent  for  him  to  name  a  Dictator 
preside  cither  at  the  Consular  or  tlie  Praetorian  elections. 

Diode  •€  Election,  I>l||Blt7  wid  Inaignla  of  tho  Pmcffon. — ^The 
elected  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  under  the  same  auspices  with  the  Coni 
first  on  the  same  day  with  the  Consuls,  subsequently,  one  or  several  dayi 
A  Praetor  was  styled  CoUega  ConsuUs^  although  uif^or  to  him  in  ran 
was  regarded  as  occupying  tiie  second  place  amon^  the  higher  magiatratei 
wore  the  Toga  Praetexta^  used  the  Sella  CuruUsy  and  waa  attended  1 
Lictors  within  the  city,  and  by  six  when  on  foreign  servioe,  and  henec 
termed  by  Polybius  i^etviT^ixve  iiytfAuv  or  kimvihtiwi  vrpmrwyn  9ud  ih 

1  LiT.  Epit  XX.  XXXIL  87.  XL  44.   Baeton.  Caet.  41.  Dion  Cus.  XLII.  51.  ZLIll 
9  The  iien«te,  boweTer.  oocMlonally  awamed  the  right  of  flslDfi  Mrtm  mdim0m.  Ih 
to  be  performed  by  one  or  more  of  tho  Fraetore,  «.* .  ComUiu  armhnmm  mtttUitk 
mmMtMumUKium eti, «/  Q.  FiUpio extn  wdinm wrhoMa prmhittm mttl.  Ui; UlV. » 
S  Uv.  XLII.  Sa  XLIV.  17.  XXIV.  44.  XXV.  31  41.  XXX.  40.  XXIU  HU 
4  Ut.  VIL  L  \UL  82.  X.  U.  XXVIL  «».  XL.  5&  XLIIL  IL  XLT.  44. 
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|.  *  Hie  Praetor  Urbanua  was  regarded  aa  superior  In  di^piic/ 
tenoe  was  designated  Praetor  Maunr. ' 
ikip  wMcr  thm  Bviplre. — The  number  of  Praetors,  which  had 
Csesar  to  uxteen,  was,  in  the  first  instance,  reduced  bv  Augustus 
n  raised  to  sixteen,  and  finallj  fixed  bj  bim  at  twelve.  From 
D.  96,  it  varied  firom  twelve  to  eighteen— eighteen  held  officf 
I  no  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  under  Trajan,  Hadrian, 
a.* 

>f  the  Praetors,  under  the  empire,  were,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
Qt  from  those  which  they  discharged  under  the  commonwealth, 
sdiction,  both  in  the  criminal  and  civil  courts,  was  transferred, 
re,  to  the  Senate  and  the  Prae/ectus  Urbi^  although  particular 
!,  from  time  to  time,  committed  to  the  Praetors.  Augustus  made 
ior  Urhanus  and  the  Praetor  Peregrinns  much  of  the  jurisdic- 
formerlj  belonged  to  the  Aediies ;  Claudius  committed  to  two 
tus  to  one,  the  decision  of  questions  concerning  trust  estates ; 
eicommissis;)  Nerva  appointed  another  to  preside  in  all  causes 
een  private  individuab  and  the  Imperial  exchequer;  (Fiscus;) 
ned  to  another  all  matters  connected  Mrith  the  affairs  of  minors, 
dge  was  entitled  Praetor  s.  Judex  Tutelaris,  * 
iie  Praetors,  as  a  bodj,  were  now  little  called  upon  to  exercise 
actions,  new  duties  were  imposed  upon  them.  A  certain  number, 
th  the  Aediies  and  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  were  charged  with 
intcndence  of  the  XtV  Regions  into  which  Augrustus  divided  the 
angement  appears  to  have  remained  unchanged  until  the  reign 
rerus.  Augustus  and  Vespasian  placed  the  public  exchequer 
sr  the  management  of  two  Praetors,  and  the  former  made  over 
exclusively  the  whole  charge  of  the  public  games,  which  had 
ed  to  the  Aediies.  But  these  occupations  were  not  found  to 
3  sufficient  employment  for  the  whole  of  these  magistrates,  and 
casionally  enjoyed  the  honour  and  title  without  being  called 
ve  exertion.  • 

least,  of  Praetor  Urhanus  endured  as  long  as  the  Eomap 
St,  that  of  Praetor  Peregrinus  fell  out  of  use  after  the  time  of 
>estowed  the  ftill  Civitas  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 

the  Praetor  Urhanus  and  the  Praetor  Tutelarie  found  a  place 
*&  of  state  at  Constantinople. 

AVDILBS.  * 

agistrates  bore  the  name  of  Aediies^  being  distinguished  from 
iiles  Plebeii  and  Aediies  Curules,  We  must,  in  the  first  place, 
>arate]y. 

•tMtod  Mint  of  the  nomter  of  LIrtora  assigned  to  a  Praetor,  the  rbief 
ttt.  Bpla  1.  i.  S6.    Censorin,  de  die  nat  24.    Cir.  de  leg.  agr   IL  St.  in 

11.84  III.  40.  106L  tng.  lib.  XXXIIL  I.   The  most  embarrassing  passage 
nnlaM  w  rappoaa  that  the  ceremonial  there  described  was  regaroed  as  a 
otael^ 
tm  Contut^m,  pb  161.  

Taott.  Ann.  1 14.  II.  St.    Dion  Cass.  LIU.  8S.  LVL  96  LVIIL  SO.  LIX. 

ikPigesLi.  as.e»2. 

L  la    Ulplan.  XXV.  12.    Digest  XXVL  ▼.  S.  XXVIL  L  S&  &  f.  I& 

DIosi  Otean  LIIL  tt. 
. ».  LY.ft    Tadt  Hlft.  IV.  9.  Agric  &  Suet  OeUv.  Sa  38.  Lamprid. 

Im  eibapUr  In  B«dk«r,  tha  stndent  may  eoB«nlt,  with  ■dvaotactb  th*  da* 
if  acaoaanT,  Da  Komanonun  AedUtboi.  Scgimont.  iSML 
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<Mciii  of  the  Aedlica  Plekeii— At  the  time  when  the  mmg 
condaded  between  the  Patridans  and  the  Plebeiana  with  repiid  to  the 
of  Tribuni  Plebis,  (B.C.  494,  see  p.  146,)  it  was  amed  that,  in 
the  Tribanes,  two  Plebeian  magistrates  ahoald  be  deoted  annnalh 
name  of  Aediles,  These  appear  to  have  been,  originalljr,  regarded 
assistants  to  the  Tribunes ;  and  the  onlj  special  dutj  which  thej  wa 
to  perform  was  to  act  as  custodiers  of  the  Tablets  on  which  the  laws 
the  people  in  their  Comitia  and  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  were  inscribi 
were,  ut  that  period,  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Ceres;  and  the 
probably  stipulated  that  thej  should  be  given  in  charge  to  officers  sele 
their  own  body,  fh)m  an  apprehension  that  the  great  charters  of  tbd 
might  have  been  tampered  with  if  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Patricians. 

Origin  of  the  AcdIIca  Cnmlcs. — ^In  B.C.  367,  one  hundred  ao 
seven  years  after  the  in8tit^tion  of  the  Aediles  PUbeii^  the  long  proti: 
between  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
of  the  latter  to  the  Consulsliip ;  but  it  was  determined,  at  the  same 
three  new  magistrates  should  be  introduced,  to  be  chosen  from  the 
exclusively,  viz.  the  Praetor ^  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  the  precedi 
and  two  Aediles  Curules^  whose  chief  duty,  ostensibly  at  least,  was 
celebration,  with  extraordinary  magnificence,  of  the  Lndi  RomanU  in 
the  harmony  now  established  between  the  two  orders  in  the  state.  ^ 

The  Tribimes,  however,  having  remonstrated  against  the  nnfairaec 
tutiug  three  magistrates  cxdusively  Patrician,  while  one  place  oi 
Consulship  had  been  conceded  to  the  Plebeians,  the  Senate  gave  way  and 
(B.C.  3GG)  that  the  Curule  Aediles  should  be  diosen  in  tdtemate  yeai 
IMcbcians,  and,  soon  after,  that  they  should  at  all  times  be  chosen 
Patricians  and  Plebeians  indifierentlv.  Henceforward  there  were  f( 
magistrates  chilled  Aediles,  two  termed  Aediles  Plebeii,  chosen  from  tb 
exclusively,  two  termed  Aediles  Curules^  chosen  from  Patriciana  anc 
without  diiitinction. 

Beiailre  Position  of  the  AedllM  PIchell  nn«l  AedUce  Cnml 
far  as  external  marks  of  dignity  were  concerned,  the  superiority  of  1 
Curules  was  unquestionable ;  for  they  had  the  privilege  of  wearing 
Praetexta  and  using  the  Sella  Cundis,  symbols  of  honour  not  enjoy 
Plebeian  colleagues.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  \ 
of  the  Aediles  Plebcii  w^ere,  on  the  first  institution  of  the  ofiia 
inviolable,  (sacrosancli,  see  above,  p.  146,)  and  they  probably  r 
privileges  b^towed  by  the  Leges  Sacratae  to  their  full  extent,  as  k 
were  regarded  in  the  light  of  mere  assistants  to  the  TVt&uni  Plehis, 
they  became,  in  a  great  measure,  independent  of  the  Tribunes,  and  ' 
upon  to  discharge  numerous  and  complicated  dntiee — duties,  moreover 
not  bring  them  into  collision  with  violent  political  partisans — it  wonld 
their  inviolability  dropped  out  of  view,  and  that  the  higher  magistral 
and  exercised  the  right  of  controlling,  and  even,  in  extreme  cases,  of  i] 
them ;  so  that,  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  it  became  a  topic  of 
discussion  whether  the  Aediles  Plebeii  had  any  right  to  the  title  of  Stu 
In  regard  to  a  separation  of  duties  between  the  Plebdan  and  Cnnik 
any  such  existed,  it  is  impossible  now  to  discover  the  line  of  demaroat 
in  so  fiur  that  the  charge  of  certain  of  the  more  important  pabUc  gamei 

1  LW.  VII.  4% 

S  lAr,  lU.  5ft»  yi,    Ftttai.  §.?.  Saertaneimm,  pi  311. 
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i  the  Migdlaia  espwiBlly,  devolved  upon  the  Conila  AetHlea,  while, 
of  Monc,  the  Ludi  Pleheii  were  (he  province  of  llie  Plebeian  Aedikfl. 
i  RlecUan. — Tlia  AedUea  PUb<:i',  &um  the  vcar  B.C.  473,  nere 
J  the  Comilta  Tributa,  in  terma  of  ihe  Lex  Publilia  it  Yolum,  (aee 
f.  \tS,)  befiire  that  time  probuhly  by  the  Comilia  Oiriata. '  The  Acdilet 
■  wen  ptDbablv  elcoted  origimtll;  b^  the  Comitia  Cfubiriata,  but  Bubse- 
'  bj  the  Comilia  Tribala:^  Ihe  Curjila  and  the  PUbeii  were  not, 
r,  titoed  DO  the  same  daj,  at  leiul  in  the  time  of  Cicero ;  bat  the  Comitia 
"^ebit  look  place  before  the  Comilia  for  the  Curulea.  *  The  presiding 
M  the  election  of  the  AediUi  PUbeii  teena,  as  far  as  oar  single 
in  be  depended  npon,  to  have  he«n  him.self  a  PlelxJan  Acdile ;  the  fiist 
Ue  wu  chosen  \>j  CnmiiluH  whcD  Dictator,  aftcm-arda  a  Consul 
r,  in  lu»  absence,  the  Praetor  Urbanua.  * 
ir  of  laJaciiaB  ibio  OMce. — There  is  no  dooht  that  the  Cumie  Aediles, 
B  Ibe  period  of  their  instiCnliaD,  entered  upon  office  on  the  same  daj  with 
ke  Catuols  and  Praelore,  and  eonseqnently,  from  the  jear  B.C.  154,  (eco  above, 
f.  135.)  on  the  lint  of  Janoajy. '  '  From  the  close  conneetion  which  original!/ 
-*-*— 1  lietween  the  Plebeian  Aediles  and  the  Tribtmes,  one  might  have 
id  that  the  former  woald  have  entered  npon  office  on  the  same  daj  ivith 
Il«f,  (hat  is,  on  the  tenth  of  Dccvmbcr.  Itnt  all  the  evidence  we  possess 
tu  prove  that  the  Plebtiau  Aediles,  as  well  as  their  Cnrule  colleoguea, 
id  npon  office  on  the  same  day  with  (he  ConauLi  and  Pmcton. ' 
■•IH  •ribe  AedUr*^ — These  were  of  a  most  multifarious  character;  but, 
iiBowiog  the  example  of  Cicero,  the;  ma;  be  conTcuieully  classed  under  three 
tod* — SHntoipie  Atdila  caratora  iirhis,  annonae,  ladoramque  tolennium. 

I.  It  was  their  duly  to  act  as  burgh  inugistiulCB  and  commissioners  of  police 
(Ckralurei  JJrhii.) 
'       S,  To  gnperinlcnd  the  mipply  of  provisions  to  tlie  public  (Curatores  Annonae.') 
3.  To  lake  charge  of  the  eihibilion  of  the  puhliu  games  (^Curatorei  ludorum 
MtraiHUiH.) 

t.  (^a-atora  Vrbui. — Ab_ burgh  magistrates  and  rammissionera  of  police,  the 
jUdHc*  were  called  upon  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order  within  the  dly ,  and 
■Uilii  Ihe  dicnil  of  a  mile  from  Ihe  waits,  whiah  was  the  limit  of  their  juris- 
tlmiau ;  lo  frame  and  enforce  snch  regulations  as  might  be  necessary  for  the 
■RMTTBtkin  of  property  and  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  comminniiy.  Witliiu 
■«•  days  after  their  election,  or,  at  all  events,  after  they  entered  npon  office,  thej 
firided  by  lot  the  districts  into  which  the  city  waa  portioned  out  for  police 
poipoMa.  Each  was  specially  required  to  keep  the  streets  within  bis  own  district 
la  0M>d  order,  to  tee  that  the  necessary  repairs  were  executed  from  lime  to  time, 
U  Ebts  them  swept  regularly,  lo  remm-e  aU  noisances,  to  prohibit  cncroachmenti, 
Ml  Ilw  part  of  pnvate  individuals,  which  night  obstruct  the  thoroughfare,  to 
fMll  aU  brawls  and  disturbances,  and  generally  to  enforce  order  and  regularity 
moog  the  pusers  to  and  fro.  *     To  tbein  woa  intrusted  tiia  superintcndenoe  of 

>  Dlin^.  tX.  41. 

*  anl  a<U  Xllt  J».    Dlonri.  tX.  W  mmp.  LIt  IX.  AH.  XXV.  1. 

t  TM  InlUnonji  at  (^llai  ip.  Ois.  nd  /md.  VllL  4  la  pafsstlr  dlillDct.  ElIbDugh  M 

•  riHia  AaL  0<n.VL  fl  LIlVLU.  CJ«.  >d.  AltlV.  1.  praFluw.  M.  VmmjR.K. 
II  a    DfenCui.  XXXIX.  T  St. 
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tlie  temples  (procuratlo  aediiim  sacramm)  and  of  public  building  in 
and  ihcy  had  a  right  to  insist  that  private  mauBioos  should  DOt  be 
fall  into  such  a  state  of  disrepair  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  pei 
datj  of  making  contracts  for  the  execution  of  great  pnblio  worki 
the  Censors,  as  we  shall  point  ont  in  the  article  deroted  to  tiiMe 
bat  since  Censors  were  in  office  for  eigbteen  months  onlj  dnring 
five  yean^(lu8trum^)  the  task  of  seeing  their  projects  earned  ont  mniti 
cases,  have  fallen  upon  the  Aediles.     The  Aedilei  also 
surveillance  over  public  health  and  public  morality,  by  pUuang  the  balhiij 
and  eating-houses  under  proper  restrictions, '  by  prerentin^  the  h 
disorderly  foreign  rites, '  and  by  coming  forward  as  the  pnblio  aoom 
charged  with  disgraceful  conduct  (jtrobrum*)^    They  had  the  right  tf  j 
proclamations  (edictd)  containing  rules  connected  with  their 
punishing  the  infringement  of  these  or  of  the  ordinary  polioe  lawa  by  tha  I 
of  a  fine  upon  offenders. ' 

But,  in  addition  to  these  matters,  all  of  whidi  natoraOy  fonned  patti 
duties  as  police  magistrates,  we  find  them,  especially  tha  Pleboas 
instituting  prosecutions  against  three  classes  of  persoDS. 

1.  Those  who  were  in  occupation  of  more  than  the  teffal  quantity  «f  1 
Publicus^  that  is,  the  land  belonging  to  the  state  (lav.  a.  18.) 

2.  Those  tenants  of  the  public  pastures  (Pecuarii)  who  had 
flocks  beyond  the  legal  limits  (Liv.  X.  23.  47.  XXXUL  42. 
XXXV.  10.) 

3.  Money  lenders  (feneratores)  who  exacted  more  than  tha  legal 
interest  (Uv.  VII.  28.  X.  23.  XXXV.  41.) 

These  were  afiairs  which  might  be  regarded  as  peenliariy  afiboting  tha  k 
of  the  Plebs,  and  hence  such  prosecutions  were  probably  oripnally  iu  ~ 
the  Plebeian  Aediles  in  their  character  of  assistants  to  the  Tkibaoaai 
subject  we  shall  say  more  in  the  chi^ter  on  the  Ager  PMteuM, 

II.    Curatores  Annonae, — From  the  earliest  times  the  Aedilea 
inspectors  of  the  markets,  and  hence  they  are  termed  dypmwy^ot  by 
writers  on  Roman  history.    In  this  cf^>acity  ther  were  called  vpon  to 
the  provisions  exposed  for  sale  were  sotmd  and  wholesome,  that  the  wri|^ 
measures  were  in  accordance  with  the  legal  standard,  and  that  tha  prioea  < 
were  not  exorbitant. '    But  in  addition  to  this,  they  were  leqnired  lo 
the  more  important  and  difficult  task  of  secnring  an  adeqnata  npply 
(cura  annonae)  at  all  times,  and  of  making  arrangements  for  in^portatMaj 
abroad  when  any  apprehension  prevailed  of  a  scarcity  firom  c  ~ 
of  superintending  the  warehousing  and  distribntion  of  the  large  Ollrgoe^ 
towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  were  regularly  despatched  to  Kome 
provinces.    Hence,  they  asstuned  the  right  of  inflicting  fines  upon  thoaa 
(Jhimentarii)  who  hoarded  up  large  stow  {ob  annonam  compretmm)  fail 
of  scarcity,  in  the  hope  of  realizbig  an  extravagant  profit 

In  times  of  great  emergency,  however,  a  oommissioner  waa  ohoaen 
special  purpose  of  procuring  supplies,  under  the  name  Pratfeeiui  Amrnmoi  ; ' 

1  TahaL  HencL    Cla  In  Ymt.  V.  14 

S  Bente.  Epp.  9R.    Suet.  Tib.  31  ClAudL  la    MartisL  V.  U  XIV.  I. 

S  LIT.  IV.  SO.  XXV.  1. 
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inititiited  two  additional  Pkbeian  Aediles,  under  the  deiignation  of 
Careales.^    A  denarioa,  oer-         ^^011^  .^^•sss;^^. 

IrndL  before  tlie  end  of  the 
,  pnsente  on  one  eide  a  head  of 
with  a  tiekle  behind,  and  the 
*isa  Caepio.  Q.  ;  on  the  other, 
I  clothed  in  the  toga  eeated  with 
Tf  com  before  and  behind,  the 
bang  Ad.  Fru.  Emu.  Ex.  S.G.  from  which  we  infer  that  the  dut/  of 
tng  com  for  the  pnblio  was  sometimee  laid  upon  the  Quaeetora. 
Curatores  ludarum  tolennium. — ^The  AedUes  Curules^  as  we  have  seen, 
s  first  took  charge  of  the  Ludi  JRomani;  bat  the  general  snperintendenoe 
i  bj  these  mafi;istrBtes  over  the  public  games  was  closely  connected  with 
^tion  imposed  upon  them  as  heads  of  the  police,  to  maintain  order  and 
^  at  the  great  ftstivals  which,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  state,  were 
a  at  the  pablio  cost  exdnsively.  The  decoration  of  the  Argentariae^ 
yve,  p.  18,)  with  the  gilded  shields  of  the  Samnites,  at  the  triomph  of 
;,  in  B.C.  309,  is  said  to  have  first  suggested  to  the  Aediles  the  idea  of 
iting  the  Fomm  and  its  vicinity  with  stataes,  pictures,  embroidery,  and 
3rka  of  art,  daring  solemn  processions  and  the  celebration  of  the  publio 
This  species  of  &play  was,  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  conducted 
di  an  extensive  scale  that  works  of  art  were  borrowed  for  the  purpose, 
f  firom  private  individuals  in  Home,  but  from  pablio  bodies  in  all  the 
»,  by  the  Aediles,  who  spared  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  this  nor  in 
or  matter  connected  with  the  splendour  of  the  great  festivals,  each  being 
>  eorpaas  his  predecessor,  and  hoping  that,  by  gratifying  the  curiosity 
iting  the  eyes  of  the  mnltitade,  he  would  be  able  to  secure  their  sufirat^ 
indidate  for  the  higher  offices  of  state. '.  ^'  It  is  to  be  observed  that, 
li  the  arrangement  and  regulations  of  these  national  shows  devolved  upon 
ilea,  one  of  the  higher  magistrates,  a  Consul  or  a  Praetor  usually  acted  as 
It.* 

nay  condude  this  artide  by  quoting  from  Cicero  (In  Yerr.  Y.  14)  the 
le  of  tiie  dntiee  which  devolved  on  him  in  his  capacity  of  Aedilis 
,  and  of  the  honours  which  formed  the  recompense  of  his  labours — Nunc 
igmatus  AedUis:  haheo  rationetn^  quid  a  Popuh  Romano  acceperim  : 
do8  Manctisfimot  mcaima  cum  caeremonia  Cereri^  Libero,  Liheraeque 
os;  mOU  Floram  matrem  populo  plebique  Romanae  ludorum  celebritate 
lam;  mihi  bidos  aniiquissimoSy  qui  primi  Romani  sunt  nominati^ 
I  ewn  dignitate  ae  reUgione  ibvi,  Jimoni,  Minervae  esse  faciundos ; 
Trarum  aedium  procuraHonenij  mVii  totam  Urbem  tuendam  esse  com- 
:  ob  earum  rerum  iahorem  et  solUcUudinem /ructus  iUos  datosy  anHmd" 
Senatu  sententiae  dicendae  locum,  Togam  Praetextam^  SeUam  Curulem^ 
tgims  ad  tnemoriam  posteritatemque  tradendae, 
iMhtp  wader  the  Bwiptare. — ^The  AedUes  PUheii  and  the  AedUes 
^  together  with  the  AedUes  Cereales^  instituted  by  Julius  Ciesar,  continued 
aa  distinct  magistrates  until  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  when  they 

L  11.  XXX.  9&  XXXI.  4  ML  XXX III.  49.  XXXVIIL  1.    BiMtoik  Cms.  41.     Dion 
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disappear^  »lMg«her.     Bnt  itlthongli  tlie  office  was  tlios  retained  fir  more 
two  centuries  and  a-half  after  tba  downfal  of  the  commonwealth,  iht  1 
reJiMcd  within  veiy  narrow  limits,  all  the  most  important  taska  p<.  t         i 
lliem  under  the  republic  having  been  by  degrees  committed  to  other  )       I 
g(!nersl  aupcrintendence  of  the  XIV  Begions  into  which  the  city  w%s  1      I   1 
Auguatna,  v/aa  indeed  inlnisted  to  the  Praetors,  Aedilee,  and  Tribuncj  uM     !  I 
but  tbe  most  important  and  onerons  portion  of  this  chnrge  fell  apon  Ih     1/ 
Vicorum,  the  Praefectm  Vigilam  and  various  Curatora,  nomiiiat  -tl        [  i; 
euhu  departmenls.    The  AediJes  seem  to  have  retained  little  except  thp       [    -i 
of  the  streets,  of  batha  and  of  taverns,  the  exercise  of  a  lileraiy  ccnwr  lit{    i 
the  enforcement  of  the  sanilary  laws.     The  Cara  ludorum  solenmum  »a» 
with  them  for  a  time ;  but  the  expenses  entaileil  by  thia  charge  being  rain.  _ 
to  men  of  modetitte  means,  and  popular  taronr  being  no  longer  an  object  tl 
Binbiiion,  persona  could  not  be  found,  even  nnder  AognMoa,  willing  t 
the  olfiue,  so  that  ho  was  obliged  upon  several  oocutons  to  oompd  lb 
bad  held  the  Quaestocship  and  the  Tribone^p  of  (he  Plebt  to  d~  " 
which  of  tliem  should  assume  the  Aedileahip.     Eventually,  u  itaM 
made  over  the  whole  snpcrintendence  of  the  pubhc  ^amei  to  tba  PnetOM,  <* 
he  assialed,  for  a  lime,  by  a  grant  of  public  money.  * 

QL'AESTDRES. 

OrlsiB  af  tho  offl»> — Xo  snbjcct  connected  with  Roman  anti<|uilie^ 
Invulvcd  in  more  doubt  and  oonfosion  than  the  origin  and  early  history  " 
QuaestotBhip ;  {Quaeatura;)  but  without  entering  into  a  tedious  critical  e: 
tion  of  tbe  various  opinions  which  have  been  advanced  and  maintained, 
state  at  once  that  mnch  of  the  embarntssment  has  arisen  from  the  cireoc 
that  two  sets  of  magistrates,  both  bearing  the  name  of  Quaestora,  but 
functions  were  cnrirely  different,  existed  ftom  a  very  early  period. 

1.  Qaaeslores  Acrarii  or  keepers  of  the  treasury,  ordinary  magistnda 
took  ebargc  of  the  pubUc  money,  receiving  and  disbursing  it  under  the  on 
tilt  Senate. 

S.  Quaatora  ParHci/IU,  extraordinary  m^strates,  appointed  in  tbe 
the  ages  to  preside  at  criminal  trials,  originally,  as  the  name  imports,  at 
fbr  homicide.     When  we  proceed  to  inquire  mto  the  administration  of 
■nwag  the  Romans,  we  shall  find  that,  at  all  periods  of  the  republic, 
^nntrs  specially  appointed  to  preside  at  criminal  trials  were  ler     '  " 
wbieh  is  merely  another  form  of  Qiuiealora,  and  that  Quacsli 
wonl  for  a  ciiminal  triaL     The  Decemviri  PerdutlUonii  nominated  by 
H««titins  (Liv.  1.  S6)  to  try  Uoratioe  most  be  regaided  as  affording  t' 
•XBmpleof  (i>iaef tares  Parrkiiiii !  and  again,  at  a  mnch  kter  period, 
SH,)  Livy  (VI.  20)  found  in  sonieof  bis  authorities  that  Maulius  was  trii 
coavicted  by  Duumeiri  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  du 
tKBson.     It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  earlier  boolLS  of  Livy  mwtioa  is  a 
Quaeslores  in  connection  with  criminal  trials,  where  an)arently  the 
(luaatora  are  the  persons  indicated ;  but  in  these  instances  they  ar 
of  as  accusers,  not  at  judges;'  and  that  the  ordinary  Quaatora 
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I  lo  whom  the  proMCution  of  criminali  wu  freqnentlj  intnuted, 
'"le  absenoe  ofliie  ComoU,  is  proved  by  itie  aasertioa  uf  Tatro,  tlM 
ude,  and  for  thit  only,  tliey  had  the  right  of  ani"-"'—''""'"  f^—^ir^" 
~Alia  de  caiaa  hie  tiuigistratia  uon  potitl 

tt  foHowg,  therefore,  we  ehall  oonfine  oar  altpnlion  exclusively  to  IhoM 
,  for  the  Bttke  of  dislinaiun,  were  called  QuatiCorct  Aerarii, 
g  tU  nmniki  upon  the  crimiiuil  jndgea  called  Qaaailora  or  Quaeilara, 
V  believe  to  have  been  perfectly  dtatinct  Irom  tbo  others,  until  we  treat 
"J  trials,' 

'e  have  drawn  this  line  of  Beparation,  we  da  not  yet  find  onr 
eaagreeai  to  the  period  wlieo  the  ordinary  magistrates  calkd  QuaMore* 
1  intivdnced.     Aocordlng  to  Junioa  Gracchanns,  as  quoted  by  Ulpian, 

dM  as  tlio  time  of  Bamuliu  and  Remus,  and  Tadtus  says  that  th^ 

y  existed  nniler  the  Kings — guod  Lex  Curiata  oatendil  ab  Lucio 

a.     Uvy,  on  the  other  hand,  and  Plutarch  itate  ua  poaitivvly  that 

IS  not  instituted  nntQ  af^r  the  establishment  of  the  conunonweallU. ' 

It  beofficon  in  every  regularly  organized  state  to  take  charge  of  lbs 

■my  appears  so  obvious  that,  even  if  the  statements  of  Gmoclianns  and 

.d  been  less  positive  than  they  are,  we  should  at  ones  have  {^referred 

tbarity,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  office  passed  over  from 

o  the  repnbUcan  period  without  material  change. 

'  QooMr*, — The  number  of  Qqaestorcs  was  originally  two, 

*rged  the  duties  of  their  office  within  the  city.     But  in  B.C.  421 

s  increased  to  four-,  two  remained  in  the  city,  and  were  styled 

s  Vrbaai,  while  two  accompanied  the  Consuls  with  the  aimici  to  the 

ing  charge  of  the  military  ohest  ftnd  disposing  of  the  plunder.  *    The 

IS  again  increased  to  eight  about  the  beginning  of  the  first  Funic  war, 

ibule  of  Italy  had  been  subjugated  i  but  we  hear  of  no  turtlicr  increasa 

roe  of  Sulla,  who  raised  the  nmnber  lo  twenty,  while  by  Jnlins  Crmt 

•  ■ngmeDied  to  forty.*    We  read  in  Jtuumes  Lydus  (Do  magittr.  I.  27)  of 

«  CLusici  Quaalora  chosen  about  B.C.  S(iT  ;  but  whether  they  were  so 

i  fraiu  being  appointed  to  the  fleet,  or  bow  far  we  can  at  aU  trust  tbe 

uUtoo  aSbrded  by  sncli  a  writer,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

n«da  9f  Blaitl*a — Here  again  we  find  nothing!  but  positive  contradietiona. 

IWitnt  atserts  that  the  right  of  Domiiiatiua  lay  with  tbe  Kings,  and  alter  their 

■cpalsioo,  was  eierciied  fur  sixty -three  years  by  the  Consids.     Gracchanut,  oa 

Nw  Mher  hand,  assuree  as  that,  even  during  the  regal  period,  they  were  cbonn 

iribe  ToUi  of  the  people.     We  can  scarcely  doubt  that,  Iram  the  do 
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of  the  repuUio  at  least,  the  election  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
CoinUia  CuriatOy  and  sabsequently  of  the  ComUia  Tributa,^ 

Wwm  what  €lrder  CliMMi. — ^The  Qnaestors,  like  all  the  other  gnit 
of  state,  were  at  first  taken  fi:om  the  Patricians  exdntively;  but  when, 
421 ,  the  number  was  increased  to  four,  it  was  settled,  after  a  shaip  < 
that,  for  the  fature,  the  magistracy  should  be  open  to  Patricians  and  fl 
without  distinction.  For  eleven  years,  however,  the  Patridans  oootri 
exdnde  the  Plebeians ;  but,  in  B.C.  409,  a  reaction  took  place,  and  the  Fli 
succeeded  in  securing  three  places  oat  of  four. ' 

]>«7  of  indactioii  into  oAce. — ^There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  C 
Quaestoria  took  place  after  the  Comitia  Consularta,  and  we  should  ni 
oondude  that  the  Quaestors  entered  upon  office  on  the  same  day  with  th 
suls.  Praetors,  and  Aediles ;  but  it  has  been  inferred,  from  a  passage  in 
the  Yerrine  Orations,  and  the  Scholium  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  tint, 
age  of  Cicero,  the  Quaestors  entered  upon  office  upon  the  5th  of  December 
Decemhribus,)  Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  pronounce  up 
confidently,  in  the  absence  of  more  condusive  evidence.' 

Dntie*  of  the  Quaestors. — ^The  Quaestors,  after  their  dection, 
decided  by  lot  where  each  should  serve,  although  occasionally  the  Senates 
a  particular  duty  spedally  (extra  sortem)  to  a  particular  individual,  and 
times  a  General  was  permitted  to  sdect  his  own  Quaestor.^  When  the 
was  four,  two,  as  we  have  seen,  remained  in  the  dty,  and  one  was  asaij 
each  Consul ;  at  a  later  period,  perhaps  not  until  the  number  was  incn 
twenty,  one  was  always  sent  to  Ostia,  to  take  charge  of  the  dues  pa 
exports  and  imports,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  what  was  termed  the  Pi 
Aquaria^  which  was  regarded  as  the  most  disagreeable  and  troublesome 
another  was  stationed  at  Cales  in  Campania,  another  in  Cisalpine  G» 
the  rest  were  distributed  in  the  provinces  in  attendance  upon  the  pi 
governors.'  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  connection  between  a  pi 
governor  and  his  Quaestor  was  held  to  be  a  tie  of  the  dosest  description 
same  feelings  of  affection  and  confidence  were  supposed  to  exist  betwe 
as  between  a  father  and  his  son ;  so  that  any  act  of  hostility  on  the 
Quaestor  towards  one  under  whom  he  had  served,  was  regarded  as  odi 
unnatural  Cicero  insists  strongly  upon  this  plea  when  pointing  out  tt 
ness  of  Q.  Caecilius  to  conduct  Sie  impeachment  of  Veres — Sic  enim  a  m 
nostris  accepimus^  Praetorem  Quaestorisuo parentis  loco  esse  oporUre, 
neque  ixistiorem  neque  graviorem  eausam  nec€SsUudims  posse  reperir 
coniunctionem  sortis,  quam  provinciae^  quam  officii^  quam  pvbUcam 
societatem.  Quamobrem  s%  xure  posses  eum  accusare^  tamen  quun 
parentis  numero /uisset^  idpiefacere  non  posses.* 

The  Quaestores  Urbani  took  charge  of  the  Aerarium,    The  prooeet 

1  That  th«7  were  choien  in  the  ComiHa  Trwhuta  in  tlie  agt  of  Cicero  Memt  oarl 
Epp.  ad  fam.  VII.  30. 

1  LiT.  IV.  43.  64. 

S  Lir.  IV.  44.  54.    Cle.  in  Verr.  Act.  I.  la 

4  Cic.  ad  Q.  F.  L  1.  ad  Ait  VIL  6.  DIt.  in  <l.  C.I4.  in  Verr.  I.  la  In  Catil.  lY 
XXX.  23. 

<  Cio.  pro  Mar«n.  S.  pro  Seit.  17.  in  Vatln.  &.  Dion  Cau.  LV.  4.  Taelt  An 
Suet  aaud.  24.    Plat  Sert.  4. 

4  Cia  dir.  in  O.  C.  19.  and  anin  In  Cap.  14,  when  anticipating  the  argnmsnta  tl 
be  emolojed  aaatntt  CaeoUius  by  the  adrocate  of  Verree— Qiirfy  ymno  opwrfwruri. 
€l «jr  mhu moidia  dmmnvr*  aJkquii^  tttn  te  irtttetre  eoeperUt  cnmmum^rm't  Qmaa 
Prtutortme^uUutlimemeonstihUamr  Monm  maionmP  Sortit  rdMrnumf  FOk 
"       mMn  invidiam  r 
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I,  whether  dir«ct  or  indirect,  were  pniil  into  their  hsnda,  and  all  moniea 
g  I«  the  suite,  from  whatever  wurce  derived,  were  received  bj  them.' 
B;  Ibcm,  MiBo,  ail  Jiiborscments  oa  account  of  the  public  service,  nhether  for 
public  wDrk«,  Tor  the  paj  of  troops,  or  for  any  other  oljitct,  ivcie  made.  In  Ihig 
tbej  icled  oDly  mlnisterialtj,  since  ihej  cool  J  make  no  pajmeal  vhalsoever  with- 
•Dt  the  direct  and  expreta  authoiilj  of  the  Seimte,  who  held  the  entire  control 
'•nr  lh«  Snuiaes  of  the  Btate.' 

Hie  militaiT  Uandardi  also  were  depOBil«d  in  the  Aerariiim,  and  when  an 
•nnj  marcket!  forth  from  the  city,  Iliev  were  lakcn  out  bv  the  QuitCBtorB  uuil 
lUfivered  to  the  genual — Signa  a  Quaeslorii/us  ex  aerario  piompla  delataque 
M  Camptim.' 

Is  tike  manner,  in  the  provincei.  all  pccanior^  tranuictiona  of  everv  de«cri]i- 
tioD,  oonoected  with  the  publie  money,  were  conducted  through  the  Quac«toi3, 
who  Mcoooted  to  the  Seuato  diieclly,  or  tlin>u{,'l)  the  nediunt  of  the  Qaaestores 
Urhani. 

Tho  AeraTvan,  at  we  have  already  stated,  (p.  28,)  was  in  the  temphj  of 
Batnni,  on  the  CUvta  Capilotinia,  and  immediately  connected  with  it  wa»  the 
Taiutarium,  or  Record-ofEce,  where  state  papera  of  Bvei7  description  were 
Jt|)odted  ;  and  these,  towards  the  close  of  the  rcpohlic,  were  in  (he  coalody  of 
Ae  Qoaeuon,  having  at  an  earlier  period  been  kept  in  ttio  temple  of  Ceres,  imder 
lb  ttie  of  the  Aedilea.*  Officials,  both  civil  and  military,  on  resigning  their 
tharge,  deposited  In  the  Acrarium  the  documents  coDneoted  with  their  offices, 
nd  look  an  oath  as  to  their  accuracy  before  the  Quaestors.' 

tHfmtn  •riks  4tBH»i*n— The  QuacBtorship  was  the  lowest  of  the  great 
iffioea  of  Etalo,  and  was  regarded  as  the  fint  step  (primut  gradui  honoru) 
in  the  opword  progress  towards  the  Coupulship.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  light  in 
•didi  it  was  viewed  in  later  times,  hut  in  the  earlier  ages  we  hear  of  individuals 
liho  had  held  the  office  of  Consul  serving  afterwards  oa  Quaestors.* 

Whik  in  office,  the  QuaceUrs  had  the  rigbt  of  t^mg  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  tli»  Senate,  and  had  a  claim  to  be  chosen  permanent  members  of  that  body, 
albr  those  who  had  held  higher  offices  had  obtained  seats.' 

They  do  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  any  outward  mark  of  diBtincUon,  neither 
(b«  Sdia  CuTidU  Dor  the  Toga  Praelabty  and  not  being  invested  with  any 
anamtrf  jurisdiction,  were  not  attended  by  either  Lictorea  or  Vtatora.^ 

^■■MianUr  BBdo  the  Enpln. — The  number  of  Quaestors  was  inCTCased 
by  jnliiia  Ctaai  to  forty.  We  have  no  speciflc  statement  with  regard  to  any 
diminDtion  in  this  number ;  but  it  h.ia  been  inferred  from  die  words  of  Tadtns, 
who  notices  the  oagmenlatiou  of  Sulla  only,  that  tbey  must  have  been  speedily 
lednocd  to  Iweiiiy. "  A  vital  cliango  took  placa  in  the  duties  of  the  office  soon 
after  the  downfal  oTlIiecommonwt^tb;  for  the  charge  of  the  pnblio  exchequer 
(Jeran'uin)  was  committed  bv  Aaeusttia,  in  the  first  iniiuuce,  to  comnussianen 
■elMted  from  psnoui  who  had  held  the  officq  of  Fraetor  the  prcvioos  year,  and 
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tubHqnraitly  to  two  of  the  annual  Praeton.     This  airangeiiieDt 

by  Cliiidiua,  mlio  sgain  made  orer  tho  Peranum  to  iwo  Quaeslon,  with 

dtcnitign,  ih.it  theso  individuals  were  to  retain  oSro  for  tliroe 

one.     By  Kero  Prationi  were  again  omployod  ;  Praelorrs  by 

no  fhrtlier  oliaa)r«  look  place  until  the  leifrn  nf  Trajan.     When  the  .    . 

■mployed  were  Praeton,  they  were  termed  Praclora  Aerarii,  nheo  cboMD  I 

Prattorii  lliey  were  culled  PraefecU  Aerarii.    From  the  time  of  Tinjanwa 

ulPrae/ecH  Aerarii  onlj-,  but  we  are  not  lolil  from  nluit  cku  they  '  ' 

Another  cliangB  eommenced  under  the  Triamvira,  by  whom  t' 
irere  auigned  to  each  Consul.  Hence,  lo  long  at  two  of  the  Quaorton  oonti 
to  preiide  over  the  treasury,  six  Qitaestora  remained  ea::li  year  in  the  dtj ; 
the  titles  Quaatora  Urhani  and  Quaettorts  Consulit  are  used  aa  lyiiooyK 
The  Qimalora  Conailii,  aa  well  as  the  other  Quseatore,  remained  in  nffio 
a  whole  year,  and  ooniequoutly  served  under  a  mcoMsioa  of  Conmli. 
goveroon  of  those  provincca  which  were  uudcr  tho  admiiiigtration  of  tli«  8c 
were,  ii  in  ancient  timea,  each  alUnded  br  a  Quaestor. '  Bat  in  addition  ti 
ordinary  QuaMara  ConsuUs  and  the  Qaaatora  Provindarum,  a  Qt 
wai  always  assigned  ipeciatly  to  die  Emperor,  and  atyled  Quaestor  Prittc_ 
Qaaeitor  Candidatia  Principit  or  simply  Catiduiatus  PrincipU.  Thia 
viilual  was  nominated  by  the  Emperor,  and  it  was  his  dutytocommmiieatet 
Senate  tlie  imperial  Bcecripta,  trhiuh  ircro,  for  the  most  part,  drawn  op  lij  liia 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  he  was  regarded  as  uiucb  rapeii 
dignity  and  iuflucncc  to  his  eoUeagnes,  occupying,  in  many  respects,  the  pot 
of  a  principal  Secretary  of  Slate,  buC  holding  ottica  for  one  year  only.  Whea 
Eoiperor  was  Consul  lie  had  two  Qiuestors  in  virtue  of  his  oflice,  who  wen 
Qaaatoret  CaemrU ;  but  wo  know  not  whether  in  thia  case  there  waa  s  Qm 
JViMipM  in  addition. '  By  an  ordinance  of  Alexander  Sevenis  the  Quae 
Priacipii,  were  immediately  promoted  to  the  Praelorsbip,  and  apon  tbeii 
imposed  the  exhibition  of  certain  public  games,  hence  termed  (inattlorn  L 
Quaatorta  Caadidatat  ex  ma  pecimia  I'uMiI  miinera  populi  dare,  ud  m 
Quaenluram  Praelurat  accipereul  tt  inde  Prooincias  regertnt  (l^x 
Alex.  Sev.  43.) 


OwtgUi  •rike  aflcti—Aa  soon  as  tlus  oonstitution  oT  SeiriiM  Tnllioi  wm 

ettablishcd,  it  became  Decesssiylhatiltewholebody  of  tiie  Roman  tutiaeasalMdl 
be  registered  at  regular  periods,  and  that  the  age  of  the  individual  memlMtiW 
the  alate,  together  with  the  value  of  their  properly,  should  be  correctly  »umi 
tained,  in  order  that  tho  amoaat  of  tax  (fritufum)  for  which  each  was  liiUi, 
night  be  detennined,  and  that  each  might  bo  assigned  to  his  proper  Claee  ud 
CeiitDiy,  ao  as  to  secure  order  and  accuracy  in  the  atrsngemeiitt  of  the  Conilia 
Cenluriata.  The  business  eorineuted  with  this  Registration,  and  the  iiiliiiiia 
riles  by  wliich  it  was  acoompsJiicd,  were  originally  performed  by  the  Kiags,  Kul 
•tier  the  revolution  by  the  Cunauls,  until  the  iaicrease  of  piihlio  business,  and  a 
desire  upon  the  part  of  the  Patricians  to  prevent  duties,  which  they  regarded  as 
peadinrly  aaored,  from  being  discharged  by  Plebeians,  led  to  the  mstitnlion  of  a 
new  magittmcy  lermod  Ceiifura,  the  magi^lmlea  who  held  the  offioo  bang 
ealled  CKitsoaea,  i.e.  Registrart,    This  look  plaoe  in  B.C.  4J3,  the  li 
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A*  dcrtion  of  Tribiati  STiUtares  coaiulari  poUstate  having  been  la/utH  in 
B.C.  445.' 

K^ker.  R*d<>  af  Klcciton.  QHnllflcatiaH.  At. — Th«  Censors  were 
dvart  two  in  number,  and  were  origiuaHy  clioecn  from  the  Fatriciaiis  eicla- 
a*dr.  In  B.C.  351,  ve  Smi  (or  the  6iiit  time  ■  t'lebcUn  Ceii!<oT.  C.  MirrioB 
Rstiliu.  In  B.C.  339,  a  Lex  Piiblilia  wu  passed  by  Q.  PuUiliiis  Pliilo  wlun 
DictalOT,  enacciag  IhiX  at  least  one  of  ibe  Censon  must  be  a  Plebciaii.  In  B.C. 
S()0,  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  the  Zujf  mm,  witli  which  each  Kegislration  wasctoseil, 
WW  peffonocd  fur  the  first  time  by  a  riebeiin  Coiuor,  Cn.  Domitiua,  aiid  in 
B.C.  IS  1 ,  we  have  the  first  example  of  Ufa  Plebeian  Censors.' 

Tbe  Censors  were  chosen  by  tlie  Comitia  Centnriala.  Thu  assembly  fbr  tlieir 
dtedon  (ComltUt  Ccruoria — Comilia  Ceiaoribua  ereamlU,)  was  bdd  by  tlie 
Cnomls  foon  after  tliej  entered  upon  office,  ttad  the  Censors  appuar  to  iiave  com- 
nenced  their  duties  munediatelj  after  their  election,  and,  ihcttfore,  upon  no  fixed 
day.' 

As  a  genend  rale,  no  one  eeemi  to  hitve  been  considered  eligible  nha  had  not 
pnriooBly  held  (he  office  of  Consul ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  Buppose  thai  llier* 
waa  any  law  enforcing  snch  a  restriction,  although  when  an  exception  oocnis,  it 
M  mentioned  as  something  extraordinary.' 

~       -----  -    -  -- — T]|g  CensoTBbip  v"    '     -  ■ 


L  While  all  the  other  niagiitratej  of  Ibe  repnblio  remained  in  olfice  fiv  one 
jew  only,  (oiiniii,)  the  Censors  originally  retained  their  office  for  Bre,  that 
beaig  the  staled  period  (/uifnim)  nliich  e-lapsed  between  each  Registration.  But 
in  B.C-  434.  nine  years  afler  tlie  institalion  of  the  Censorship,  a  feeling  having 
arisen  thnt  freedom  might  be  endangered  if  the  same  individuals  were  soSerpd 
Id  exertise  power  lor  such  a  len^hened  period,  the  Lex  Actnilla  was  passed  by 
Han.  Acniilios,  at  that  inne  Dictator,  enacting  that  the  Censors  shonlJ  hold 
cBoa  for  one  year  and-a-half  only;  (ne  plat  qiiam  aimna  tetaailra  Centura 
tMmtf)  and,  accordingly,  fimn  that  time  forwwil,  oil  Censors,  with  one  excep- 
tioa,  resigned  at  the  close  uf  the  above-named  period.  It  would  seem,  however, 
tliat  they  could  not  be  Ibrcibly  ^ectcd,  for  Appms  Claudius  Cnecns,  (B.C-  312,) 
«n  the  [H«teil  that  the  Lex  Armilia  applied  to  those  Censors  only  dnring  whose 
nugistisey  it  bad  been  passed,  peristal  in  retaining  office  after  tlio  eighteen 
months  had  expired,  although  his  colleagne  had  retirM,  and  oltliongh  all  classes 
imbed  in  nmiobating  bis  oondnet — Stanma  invidia  onadnm  ordinum  soliu  Ce»- 

S.  In  B-C.  393,  it  happened,  for  the  Erst  time,  that  one  of  (he  Censors,  C. 
IbBdi,  died  white  in  office,  and  his  place,  according  to  the  system  followed  with 
ngu4  to  the  Consulthiii,  was  flllt^d  np  by  the  appointment  of  P.  Comelins  Maln- 
pneaaa.  Three  yeara  aheiwaids,  (B.C.  8Q0,)  before  the  period  for  the  elec^on 
of  new  Censors  bad  arrived,  Rome  was  captured  by  the  Gauls.  Hence  a  snper- 
■titions  feeling  arose,  and  it  became  an  etilublislicd  rule  that,  if  a  Censor  died 
wbile  in  offii«,  his  plase  was  not  lo  be  filled  up,  but  tliul  his  colleague  most 
RBgn,  and  (wo  new  Censois  be  elected.  It  happened  upon  one  occasion  thai  this 
■eomd  set  of  Censon  were  found  to  be  disqualified,  which  was  regarded  h  M 
t  Llv-  ITL  3.  tV  t.  W    Dlonji.  Vt.  M, 
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ddicallon  th&t  tlie  Godn  desired  the  ofHce 
10  tliinl  eleolioa  look  place. ' 
3.  G.  Maicins  Katilos  baTuig  been  elected  Censor  for  a  Becond  time  in  B.C. 
1  honour,  appareatlj,  never  before  conferred  upon  anj  individnal,  be 


«  bone,  as  a  Kvmi  cognomen,  bj-  one  of  the  bnu 


forbidden  that  an;  oi 
epithet  of  Ccnsoripiui  w 
of  the  Gens  Marcia.' 

i.  It  was  neceaeuj  tbat  both  Cenmra  should  be  elected  on  the  aame  daj-  Ift 
onl;  of  the  cMididates  obtaitieil  the  necesaarf  number  of  vate»  ha  wu  i 
returned,  but  the  proceedings  vere  reoeircd  apon  a  Bubseqnent  dxy — C/miti 
Cauoriis.  niii   duo  confecerint   kgitima  suffraijia,  non  rerumtiato   < 
comitia  differanlar.'     See  above,  p.  110, 

Iul(BiB  afihe  CasMom. — The  Censora  had  the  Sella  Curulis,  and  i 
gather  from  Foljbiua  that  tbeir  state  dreaii  wna  not  the  Toga  Praetexta  bat 
Toga  Purpurea,  that  is,  a  cloak  not  merely  bwdered  or  fringed  with  patple,! 
all  purple.     They  had  no  lictors.  * 

mtmiiT  offha  CcBson. — The  nature  and  extreme  importance  of  thedoti 
performed  by  tlie  Ccosora,  as  described  below,  taken  in  connection  irith  tl 
circumstanoe  that  the  office  was  almost  iuvariabty  filled  by  Consokn,  pi 
these  magiatralea  in  a  pre-eminent  position.  Although  far  inforior  in  actual  p(  . 
to  a  Dictator,  to  a  Consul,  or  even  to  a  Ptaetor,  the  Ccnwr  was  inreaied  witbt 
ccrliun  sacred  character  which  always  inspired  the  deepMt  reepeet  and  revem 
To  he  chosen  to  fill  this  post  was  regarded  m  the  crowning;  bonour  of  a  k 

lilte  of  political  distinction — Koju^^  H  t!(  wtJ  Ti/tit  irinc  V  «*(xi  ■ 

TgDTSt  Tltli  TV  WD>jnJB(  I TfTt^ /«*(;. ' 

Dalle*  »1  the  CeaMn. — The  dotiea  of  the  Cenaoie,  which  atfir«twenel, 

and  simple,  became,  in  process  of  time,  highly  complicated  and  muttifarrona ;  bll 
they  were  all  closely  connected  with  each  other,  beinjr,  in  fact,  merely  deretOD* 
menta  and  eKtcnsioni  of  their  original  functions.  They  may  be  eonvenien^f 
classed  nnder  three  heads : — ° 

1.  The  Repfltration  (Census.) 

2.  The  Buperinlendence  of  publio  morals  (Regimen  monim.) 

3.  Arrongeiueuts  for  the  collection  of  the  public  RevenuB  andlhe  e: 
public  works. 

These  we  shall  consider  separately. 

I.  The  Censut  or  Registration. — The  fundaroental  and,  originally,  ths  •■ 
duty  of  the  Censors  was  to  draw  up  a  complete  catalope  of  the  citiiens  of  EooL. 
slating  in  detail  the  age  of  each,  the  amount  of  his  property,  including  ilan 
and  the  number  of  his  children — Cmsores  populi  aeuitates  tobola  famS' 
pecmicuque  ceusenta.  This  repWration  was  technically  termed  Count,*  i 
the  Censors,  in  perfonnicg  the  duty,  were  said  censuin  ceraere  g.  agtn  i 
habere  b.  facere.  When  they  made  aji  entry  in  their  books  (  Tabidae  Cerworiu 
ILK  V,  SI.  VLST.  IX.M.  XXIV.  MXSVIte  eompL  Pint  Q.  R.  » 
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'  the  proper  head,  they  were  said  Censere^  a.  Censeri^  a.  Censum  acci" 
*  The  different  objects  to  be  taken  into  aooonnt  in  estimating  a  man^s 
PA«  ^were  defined  by  a  law  entitled  Lex  censui  censendo ;  and  hence  lands 
h  belonged  in  fbU  property  to  Roman  citizens,  and  which  it  was  necessary 
i*er  in  the  Censors*  books,  were  termed  by  lawyers  AgH  censui  censendo.  * 
gi  the  ^tizens  assembled  for  the  parpose  of  being  registered  they  were  said 
leet  ut  censerentur  s.  censendi  causa,  *  The  schedde  filled  np  in  reference 
Hfih  individual  was  the  Formula  censeridi,  and  this  was  rcgolated  according 
fce^scretion  (^Censio)  of  the  Censor. '  A  person  when  regularly  registered 
I  fud  censeriy  ^  and  called  census^  while  a  person  not  registered  was  styled 
0UMs^  and  heavy  penalties  were  inflicted  upon  those  who  wilfiilly  evaded 

f  ration  (see  p.  83,  nnder  Deminutio  Capitis  maxima,)  No  one  had  a  right 
registered  (  ius  censendi)  except  he  was  his  own  master,  (sui  ttim,)  and 
m  sons,  while  nnder  the  control  of  their  father,  (in  patria  potestate^)  were  not 
l^cicd  independently,  bat  were  included  in  the  same  entry  with  the  person  to 
006  anthority  they  were  snbject  (cuius  in  potestate  fuere,)  ^  Unmarried 
■WD  {viduae)  not  nnder  the  control  of  parents,  together  with  orphans,  (orbi 
^meqve  puptUL,)  were  ranked  together  and  arranged  in  a  compartment  by 
■Mtlves,  their  rights  bdng  goarded  by  Tntores. 

When  the  Registration  was  completed  the  Censors  proceeded  to  revise  the  lists 
tttt  Tribes,  Classes  and  Centuries,  and  to  make  such  alterations  as  the  change 
cfacnmstaDces,  since  the  former  Registration,  demanded.  They  next  drew  up 
■talogne  of  the  Equites  who  were  entitled  to  serve  eguo  publico,  (see  p.  72,^ 
d  fin^y  proceeded  to  make  up  the  roll  of  Senators,  (Album  Senatorium,) 
nlyiQg  the  vacancies  which  had  been  oocasioned  by  death  or  other  causes.  In 
EHrming  this  task  they  were  said  legere  Senatum,  and  the  principles  by  which 
nr  were  gmded  will  be  explained  in  the  chapter  where  we  treat  of  the  Senate 

Place  and  Manner  of  Registration,  ^ — ^The  Census  was  taken  in  the  Campus 
irtiiis,  m  a  spot  consecrated  by  the  Augurs,  (Templum  Censurae,)  much  of 
I  business  being  transacted  in  the  Villa  Puhlica  (see  above,  p.  46.)  The 
{ht  before  the  day  fixed  for  taking  the  Census,  the  Auspices  having  been 
served  and  pronounced  favourable,  a  public  crier  (praeco)  was  ordered  to 
tnmon  all  the  citizens  (omnes  QMirites)  to  appear  before  the  Censors,  and  he 
ide  proclamation  to  that  effect,  first  upon  the  spot,  {in  templo,)  and  then  from 
I  city  walls  (de  moeris,)    At  daybreak  the  Censors  and  their  clerks  (scribae) 

•.(.  Im  91M  tribm  demqut  uta  praedia  Cirbuisti,  Le.  Did  yon  make  entry  ofl    CIc.  pro 
lee.  as. 

t  Cematri  Is  need  as  a  deponent  Terb  in  tuoh  phrases  as,  Cknsvs  ks  praeterea  numeratae 
mmimt  mtterUentm  irigvAa  mil/ta— Cbhscs  bs  mancipia  Amfntae,  Le.  You  registered  or 
ste  aa  entry  of.    Cia  l.o. 
I  >4E.  /n  ciurBiBUs  ftio^ut  ACOiFiBVDis  trutig  et  tupera  in  omnet  ordinn  Centura  fuiL    Lir. 

\  Sam  LIT.  XLTTL  14    Thns  Cicero  asks  (Pro  Flacc.  32)  lUud  quaer%  rintne  itta  pratdia 

•jna%  cmasuDO  ?    Comp.  Paul.  Diao.  s.t.  Censui  censendo,  p.  M. 

^  C^maoa,  ad  fmolut  Cnasioiiui,  id  ed,  arbitrium,  centeretur  populw.    Varro  L.L.  V.  f  81. 


•.IT.  Haaefremuentia  toHw  ItaUae  ....  guae  eonrenit  ludorum  cbnskhoiqdb  ootiMi.    Cie. 
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Aet 
f  H«re  Ceneeri  Is  a  paaslTO  verb,  with  Census  for  Its  participle,  e.g.  Ne  absent  obnsbabs. 
fwAm  fditmninm,  dee.  Cla  ad  Att.  L  \^—Convenerat  autem  ex  mwueipiis  cuiuteungue  atom 
iftlfudr  ....  til  obrsbbbtub  apud  Censores  GeUium  et  Lentulum.  Pseud.  A  scon.  In  Cie. 
trr.  Ael.  L  18— LauCroa  Centor^us  condUOt  ckhsa  sunt  cojnto  ctetum  ducenta  septmagiaia 
MS  a^ma  duetmta  MmUjmatttior.  Lir.  EpIt  XIV. 
I  LIT.  XLHL  14.    PBaLDlae.  S.T.  Dmmmw,  p.  68. 

i  <hi  th«  ■MtUr  ooBtaSned  in  this  aeetion  oonsult  the  enrlons  eztraets  from  the  Tatmlaa 
maaHmOm  (»  MBend  name  fbr  all  written  documents  connected  with  the  oflBoe.)  pweeiied 
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were  anointed  -with  pfrfinned  oil  (mtirrha  unguentiaqiit  imgamtur.) 
the  VTJval  of  the  PrielorA,  the  Tribunw  of  thu  F1«lw,  aaA  oi\itr%  invite 
u  aaeasora,  (in  eonailium  rocati,)  the  Ceiwort  oat  lot«  which  af  Ihnn 
nffer  tbe  great  poriGcAloiy  MMriSce,  with  which  the  nhole  proceedin 
(Censares  inter  ne  sorttuntur  uter  Lastnra  J'adat.)  Tlie  meeting 
roitBlitutfd  by  the  Ceiuor  on  whotn  the  lot  bad  fnlten,  lad  ho  mint  h«T« 
Innked  apon  as  tbo  president.  These  prelim InaricB  conuliidetl,  tlie  Tribea  « 
rnllEd  in  raecession,  the  order  in  which  th^  were  to  be  iomnioned  hMl 
been  probably  decided  by  Lot.  £ach  PaterfoDiiliHs,  who  wiu  *ui  turw,  i 
ualled  up  imlividviallj,  and  reqnired  to  declare  liia  oatne,  the  Dame  of  hit  fUi 
or,  if  ■  treedmini,  of  his  patron,  bis  age,  and  the  place  of  his  abode.  He  i 
then  asked  whctlier  he  wu  married  or  single,  aod  [f  married,  the  nnmber  ofl 
diildren  and  their  a^  fE'/uilum  peditumqite  proleia  Censortt 
Finally  be  waa  ubliged  to  state  what  property  he  possessed,  and  an  es^mato' 
fbrmed  of  its  total  amount,  the  Censor  hcinff  aa^sted  in  this  matter  hf  tm 
valnaton,  who  acera  to  have  been  called  /uratorcj.'  The  whole  of  fl 
particnlan  were  taken  down  by  the  Scribae  and  entered  i^ 
(^Tabi^at  Cenwria*,)  wliich  wera  doposiled  in  the  Alrium  LibtriatiM' 
above,  p.  33.)  It  is  evident  that,  na  the  popnlation  inereased,  the 
described  above  mnst  bave  become  Teiy  tedtooa,  and  have  ooonpied  a  long 

II.  MoTum  Regimen. — Bnt  the  Censors  were  reqnired  to  perfo 
the  mere  mechmical  duties  of  the  Ceiaiu,  but,  in  process  of  time,  were 
reeognised  as  the  in«peulor»  of  pnfcJio  mi^ala  (mores  popali  regunlo)  an 
organs  of  publio  opinion.    In  thb  utpadty  tbey  were  empowered  to  brand 
disgrace  (ignominia)  those  who  had  been  gniltj  of  acts  whlcb,  although: 
forUdden  by  any  penal  statute,  were  pronounced  by  the  voice  ol  Mcietjr  to 
disgraceful  in  a  Roman,  or  of  sacb  as  were  calcolatcd  to  prove  injnrioiu  to 
wellbdng  of  the  state  and  the  interests  of  the  commnoity  at  large.     Ha 
only  groM  breaches  of  roomlity  in  public  and  private  life,  eowordioe, 
oconpalions,  or  notorious  irregularities,  fell  under  their  oorreetive  discipline, 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  denouncing  those  who  indulged  in  extravagant 
Ininrious  habits,  or  who,  by  the  carclessenllivatlon  of  their  estates,  or  by    "" 
persisting  in  celibacy,  omitted  to  discharge  obligations  held  to  be  bini     _ 
every  citizen.     It  was  the  eierciae  of  tliia  discretionary  power  tvtiich  iDv«rt| 
the  Censor  with  so  much  dignity ;  Tor  the  poi^le,  when  ther  elected  laj  iod 
vidnal  to  Rll  this  office,  by  so  doing,  pronounced  him  qualified  to  sit  in  jadgiM 
on  the  character  and  condaci  of  the  whole  body  of  his  fellow  citiiens. 

An  exprewion  of  disapprobation  on  the  part  of  a  Censor  was  termed  JVoA' 
Notatio  B.  AnimadoeTiio  Cennoria,  and  the  disgrace  inflicted  by  it  Ml 
Ctfuoria ;  for  when  attached  to  tho  name  in  the  register,  it  was  regarded  M 
brand  of  dishonoor  stamped  upon  the  fame  of  the  culprit — Qui  pretio  addw^ 
eripuerit  patriam,  fartanaa,  tlheroa  dei  innocenti,  u  Cehsoriae  SEVE&mV 
NOTA  son  lUTTHBTOR?'  Ko  prcviona  judicial  Investigation  nor  eiaminatieMi 
witnesses  was  held  oecesiary ;  bnt  in  affixing  the  mark  they  assigned  the  reaan 
(Sufeenpd'o  Ceiuoria,)  and  occasionally,  when  any  doubt  existed  in  Ot 
minds,  they  allowed  tbose  whose  cbaracier  was  impeached  an  opportnmtf  ' 
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tbemsdvoL  Tht  only  efieet  of  tbe  Anmadvtrno  Censoria^  in  itseU^ 
IX  a  Btiginm  (igmommid)  on  tbe  indiyidual — Cehsoxib  iudicmm  nU/erg 
mtsi  ruborem  affert,  Itaque  ut  omnit  ea  iudicatio  versatur  tonftim- 
tomme,  animadverno  iUa  iQKOMiiaA  dicta  est;*  bat,  in  addition  to 
iisgnoe  tboB  inflicted,  the  Censon  conid,  to  a  oertain  extent,  depriye 
of  their  disjdeainre  of  snbetantial  honours  and  p<^eal  privilegee.  If 
Senator  thej  ooold  omit  his  name  from  the  Album  Senatorium,  whence 
one  were  termed  PraeteriH  Senatores,  and  thns  expel  him  the  bodj ; 
ttnatorem  senatu;'^  if  he  were  an  Eques  equo  publico^  they  might 
im  of  his  bofse;  (equum  equiti  adimere;')  and  any  ordinuy  dtixen 
transferred  from  a  Tribvs  Rustica  to  one  of  the  Tribu8  Urbanae^  or 
might  be  left  ont  of  the  list  of  registered  voters  altogether  and  placed 
e  Aerarii  (see  abore,  p.  82.)  It  must  be  remark^,  however,  that 
le  dishonour  nor  the  degradation  were  necessarily  permanent.  The 
ext  elected  oonld  reverse  the  sentence  of  their  predecessors,  and  reinstate 
nn  thej  had  disgraced  (notavtrant)  in  all  their  former  dignities,  so 
find  examples  <f  persons,  who  had  been  marked  by  Censors,  rising 
B  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state  and  even  becoming  Censors  them- 
It  is  to  be  observed  farther,  that  the  Nota  of  one  Censor  had  no  force 
colleagne  cononrred,  and  accordingly  persons  were  sometimes  removed 
Senate  by  one  Censor  and  then  replaced  by  the  other ;  and  upon  one 
ftome  witnessed  the  unseemly  spectacle  of  two  Censors  who  mutually 
md  degraded  each  other.  ^  But  when  the  duties  of  the  office  were 
1  haniionionsly  (concors  Censurd)  there  was  no  appeal  from  their 
0  any  other  court  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  when  Appius  Claudius 
I.e.  312)  had  displayed  notorious  partiality  in  choosing  the  Senate,  the 
f  the  following  year  refused  to  recognise  the  new  list,  and  summoned 
e  according  to  the  previous  roll — ConsuUs  •  .  •  qiiesti  apudpopulum 
urn  ordmem  prava  lectione  Senatus,  qua  potiores  aliquot  lectis  prae- 
nt :  negaverunt^  earn  lectionem  se^  quae  sine  recti  pravique  discrimine 
im  ac  Ubidinem  facta  esset^  observaturos :  et  Senatum  extemplo  cita- 
ordine^  qui  ante  Censores  Appium  Claudium  et  C  Plautium  fuerat, 
hstanding  the  assertion  of  Zonaras,  (VIL  19,)  it  seems  certain  that  the 
lad  not  the  right  of  proposing  laws  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata.  No 
find  mention  made  of  Leaes  Censoriae^  but  although  this  expression 
>fold  meaning,  in  no  case  aoes  it  denote  laws  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
res  Censoriae  were  the  ordinances  and  rules  laid  down  by  successive 
rith  regard  to  the  forms  to  be  observed  in  performing  their  duties,  and 
aigth  formed  a  sort  of  code,  which  Censors  were  held  bound  to  respect ' 
^  Censoriae  is  a  phrase  used  also  to  denote  the  conditions  and  stipu- 
»tained  in  the  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Censors  on  behalf  of  the 

rranffemenis  far  the  Collection  of  the  Revenue, — One  of  the  earltesi 
Msed  upon  the  Bomans  was  the  Tributum^  which,  being  a  property-tax, 
nt  paid  by  each  individual  depended  upon  the  value  assigned  to  his 
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prop^v.  Thie  vfllne  bring  fixed  bjlhe  Censors,  ihe  task  of  making  aTTsngemeali 
lor  (he  collection  of  tlie  tax  nMiirallj'  devolved  upon  them ;  and  m  the  income  of 
the  Btate  gradaallj  uicieaseil,  although  bj  far  the  largest  pardon  of  it  was  derind 
from  sonrcea  inoowsy  connected  with  their  jnriadietion,ihey  were  slill  inlmricl 
with  the  extended  charge.  We  shall  reserve  all  details  upon  this  subject  fix  IH 
chapter  in  which  we  treat  of  the  Soman  Heveuue;  but  we  may  here  tUk 
generallj,  that  few  of  the  iiapostt  were  collected  dii«ctl}-,  bat  were  &nnedd 
upon  lease  to  contractors,  who  paid  a  fixed  som  aminallj.  The  bneinese  of  H 
(^sors  waa  to  tVame  theee  leoaes  or  coniracta,  which  were  for  n  period  at  M 
years,  and  to  let  them  out  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  must  be  nnderstood,  howsnl 
that  the  Censora  had  no  concern  wbatsoerer  with  the  actual  paymenls  into  d 
treiuur7,  which  were  made  by  tha  contractoii  to  the  Qoaeatois,  nor  with  M 
expenditure  of  the  public  money,  which  vas  regulated  by  tlie  Seiuue,  m^ 
therefore,  in  no  sense  could  thev  be  aaid  to  administer  the  finances  of  the  statei 

IV.  Superintendence  of  Public  Works. — When  the  Senate  had  resolved  U 
execute  any  public  works,  such  as  highways,  bridges,  aqueducts,  liarhom^ 
eonrt-houses,  temples,  and  the  like,  the  Censors  were  employed  u  moke  tbe 
necessary  contracts  aud  superiatend  the  progress  of  the  tmdertakings,  and  ham 
the  most  important  of  these  were  frequently  distinguished  by  the  name  of  IlM 
Censor  to  whom  IliD  task  had  been  assigned.  Thus  we  have  the  Via  Appia,  tlu 
Via  Flaminia,  the  Aipia  Appia,  the  Basilica  Atmilia,  and  a  mul tirade  (C 

Not  only  did  tlic  Censors  take  meaenrea  for  the  execution  of  new  wodi,  H 
the;  also  made  the  nccessaij  amuigementa  for  keeping  those  alre&dy  in  exiaMH 
in  good  repair,  and  in  doing  this  they  were  said,  in  so  far  as  building!  IHH 
concerned,  iarla  tecta  exigere,  i.e.  to  iosbt  upoa  their  being  wind  and  wttM 

Finally,  they  provided  various  objects  required  for  the  state  religion,  saA  ■ 
the  victiniB  oflercd  up  at  public  sscrifices,  horses  for  the  games  of  the  Cin^H 
food  for  the  Capitoiine  geose,  and  rrid  paint  for  the  slatne  of  Capitoline  Jove.^' 

Every  thing  was  done  hj  conlract ;  and  wo  may  take  this  opportuaitj  tf 
eid^ning  Ihe  technical  lenns  employed  with  reference  to  such  tnwsaction*. 

The  person  for  whom  any  work  was  to  he  performed  hy  contract  was  nil 
LocAfte  npas  faeiatdum ;  the  person  who  luidertook  to  perfonn  the  work  for  a 
etipnlaled  payment  was  said  Comiocbrb  s.  Ri^ddtbre  oput  faciendum,  aod 
was  called  Redeutok.  If,  after  the  work  was  finished  nod  inspecicd,  the  pmon 
for  whom  it  had  been  executed  was  satisfied,  he  was  said  opus  probart,  and 
formally  took  it  off  the  contractor's  hands — in  aeeeptuai  relalil;  but,  on  tha 
other  hand,  if  the  work  had  not  been  executed  in  terms  of  the  agreement,  then — 
fiegavit  opus  in  acceptum  referre  posse. 

The  smns  expended  upon  the  objects  indicated  above  were  comprehended  and(c 
the  general  term  Ullrolributa,  and  hence  the  Censors,  in  letting  contracU  (ct 
tbe  performance  of  such  works,  or  furnishing  audi  supplies,  were  said  Loean 
Ultrolributa. 

Lanran.  Candrrc  I.Binn(in — After  the  Censora  had  oondnded  the  TRtkm 
dntiea  commilted  to  tlieir  charge,  they  proceeded  in  the  last  place  to  offer  op,  e« 
behalf  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  the  great  expiatory  saorifioo  called  LuMiTtm, 
and  this  being  offered  np  once  only  in  the  space  of  five  years,  the  term  Liutmm 
is  frequently  employed  to  denote  that  space  of  lime.  The  Censor  to  whose  tot 
it  fell  to  perform  this  rite  was  said  Lustrum  facere  s,  Condere  Liislrvm.  Oa 
the  day  fixed,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  were  siunmoned  to  ttsMnble  it 
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Martins  in  martial  order,  (exerciius^)  ranked  according  to  their  Classes 
Kturies,  hone  and  foot. '  The  vic^ms,  oonsisting  of  a  sow,  a  sheep,  and 
irlienoe  the  aacrifioe  was  termed  Suovetaurilia^  before  being  led  to  the 
rere  carried  thrice  roond  the  mnltitnde,  who  were  then  held  to  be  purified 
■olTed  from  sin,  and  while  the  immolation  took  place  the  Censor  recited 
nn  of  prajer  finr  the  preservation  and  aggrandizement  of  the  Roman  state. 
M^JiU  mm4L  OmdnU  BzHiictloM  of  the  GeBMorship. — The  Censorship 
rtitaied,  as  we  have  seen  above,  in  B.C.  448,  and  continued  in  force,  with 

oocasioiud  interroptions,  for  about  four  hundred  years.  It  was  first 
J  attacked  hj  the  Lex  Clodia,  B.C.  58,  whldi  ordained  that  no  one 
[  be  expelled  from  Uie  Senate  unless  he  had  been  formally  impeached,  found 
',  and  the  sentence  confirmed  by  both  Censors.  This  law  was,  indeed, 
led  six  jeazB  afterwards,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  times  were  such  as  to 
r  tbe  office  powerless,  and  during  the  civil  wars  it  was  altogether  dropped. 
tafipt  to  revive  it  was  made  by  Augustus,  who  having  held  the  office  in 
S8  along  with  Agrippa,  caused  L.  Munatius  Plancus  and  Paullus  Aemilius 
Ina  to  be  nommated  Censors  in  B.C.  22,  but  with  them  the  office  may  be 
dbd  as  having  expired. 

sl^siperorB,  under  the  title  of  Praefecti  Morum^  undertook  the  regulation 
Mo  morals  and  the  selection  of  Senators,  while  the  other  duties  of  the 
■tracy  were  assigned  to  various  functionaries.  Claudius,  in  A.D.  48,  took  the 
of  Censor,  assuming  as  his  colleague  L.  Yitellius,  the  father  of  the  Emperor 
Bob,  and  the  «ame  conrse  was  followed  by  Vespasian,  who,  in  A.D.  74, 
ned  his  son  Titus  as  his  ooUeague,  while  Domitian  styled  himself  Censor 
wteitf.  We  find  Censor  among  ^he  titles  of  Nerva,  bat  it  does  not  appear 
I  until  the  reign  of  I>ecius,  when  Valerian  was  named  Censor  without  a 


PRAEFEGTUS  UBBI.^ 

e  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  (p.  ISO,)  that  when  the  king  was 
^cBed  to  quit  the  ei^he  committed  his  power  to  a  deputy  styled  Praejfectiis 
i,  or,  originaUy,  peraaps,  Custos  Urbis,  whose  office  was  probably  perma- 
,  altbongfa  no  duties  were  attached  to  it  except  in  the  absence  of  the  monarch. 
ng  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  when  both  Consuls  were  required  for 
tary  service,  a  Praefectus  Urbi  was  named  by  the  Senate  to  act  during  their 
■oe.  He  was,  it  would  seem,  invariably  a  person  who  had  held  the  office  of 
Rd,  (considarisj")  and  he  enjoyed  during  the  period  of  his  office  the  same 
an  and  privileges  within  the  walls  as  the  Consuls  themselves.  During  the 
f  of  the  Tribuni  MUitmres,  C.  P.,  that  individual  of  the  body  who  remained 
le  city  seems  to  have  been  designated  as  Praefectus  Urbi.  Afler  the  estab- 
Dcnt  of  the  Fraetorship  the  duties  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  Consuls,  would 
i  devolved  on  a  Praefectus  Urbi  were  discharged  by  the  Praetor  Urbanus, 
the  office  fell,  for  all  practical  purposes,  into  disuse,  until  revived  in  a 
laoent  fiinn  under  the  Empire.'  But  although  the  magistracy  fell  into 
le  ibr  an  practical  pniposes,  it  was  nominally  retamed  during  the  whole 
le  repoblio,  for  a  Praefectus  Urbi  was  nominated  annually  to  hold  office 
m  1h&  celebration  of  the  Feriae  Latinae,  This  festival  was  solemnized 
i»  Mans  Atbanus^  and  firom  the  period  of  its  institution  was  attended  by 
h»  higher  magistiates  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Senate.    Hence,  in  the 


Usiiit  and  Fraeftehu  Urbi  are  both  found  In  the  heat  wrltcra 
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earlier  ages,  the  appointment  of  a  Praefeetui  Urhi^  who  might  take  m 
for  protecting  the  city  from  any  aaddcn  attack  on  the  part  of  the  na 
enemies  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  was  absolately  neoessair ;  hot  i 
danger  from  witliout  had  passed  away,  the  practice  was  retained  in  ooh 
of  its  connection  with  religious  obsenranoea ;  and  under  the  Empire,  w] 
Praefectus  Urhi  had  become  one  of  the  ordinary  magiitnitei,  another  Prt 
appears  to  have  been  nominated  for  the  period  of  the  festiTnl,  who  wai 
some  youth  of  distinction.  ^ 

GENERAL  REVARK8  OlS  THE  mOHES  1CAGI8THATE8. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  some  matters  connected  with  all,  or  i 
greater  number  of,  the  higher  magistrates  of  the  republic,  but  to  which  w 
not  advert  fully  until  wo  had  discussed  each  office  separately. 

The  Klnr*  and  the  UlagtotraCea  of  the  Bcpahllc. — ^llie  essential  d 
tion  between  the  rcg«il  and  the  republican  govemmenta,  as  they  existed  i 
the  Romans,  was,  that  under  the  former  the  whole  executive  power,  orO 
tary,  and  religious,  was  vested  and  concentrated  in  the  person  of  oneindh 
who  held  office  for  life  and  was  irresponsible,  while  under  the  latter,  thepe 
aucc  of  the  most  important  public  duties  was  committed,  in  the  firat  mstii 
two,  and  gradually  to  a  much  larger  number  of  persons,  included  nod 
general  designation  Magistratiu^  who,  with  the  single  and  not  important! 
tion  of  tlic  Censors,  retained  their  authority  for  one  year  only,  (anntd  i 
tratus,)  received  tlieir  appointments  directly  from  the  people,  (per  nj 
popull^)  and  were  responsible  to  tliem  for  the  manner  in  which  they  ea 
tiic  tasks  intnisted  to  them.  (Polyb.  VI.  15.)  The  term  MagistratUy 
be  oh.<«cr\'e(l,  denotes  alike  an  office  and  an  offidal,  a  magistracy  or  Kmagii 

Tlic  Kings  disposed  of  a  certain  amount  of  revenue  from  lands  bdongiag 
state ;  the  Magistrates  of  the  republic  received  no  salary  for  their  serrioe 
the  different  appointments  being  regarded  as  marks  of  confidcnoe  bestow 
the  sovereign  people  were  always  eagerly  sought  after,  and  held  to  be  thi 
honourable  of  all  distinctions.  Hence  Honorem  gerere  and  Magistraiumi 
are  convertible  terms,  and  all  the  offioes  of  state  were  comprehended  i 
single  word  Ilonores,  It  is  tnie  that,  towards  the  dose  of  the  RpnUi 
government  of  the  Provinces,  which  fell  to  those  who  had  held  the  chief  i 
tracies,  was  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as,  in  many  cases,  to  procnit  vasti 
for  the  governors,  but  the  means  resorted  to  in  order  to  gain  this  end  wa 
the  most  part,  altogether  illegal,  and  forbidden  by  a  series  of  the  most  itri 
enactments.  This  abuse,  wliich  afibrds  one  of  the  most  glaring  proofr  i 
degeneracy  of  moral  feeling  among  men  in  exalted  station  during  the  dedi 
tlie  commonwealth,  was  in  many  cases  prodnced  by  the  peconiair  enbi 
ments  of  provincial  goveniors,  who  were  tempted  to  reimbnne  themsdi 
the  enormous  sums  which  they  had  expended,  when  Aediles,  on  public  shoi 
games,  (sec  above,  p.  159,)  and  in  direct  bribery  previous  to  their  eUotia 

Kirciion  of  iTiaKistmtea.— >A11  the  ordinary  magistrates,  without  exa 
^ere  elected  by  tfie  votes  of  the  people  in  their  Comitis.    The  CoMiiXet, 
tores  and  Censores  were  elected  in  the  Comilia  CtnlurifaUi^  M  wen  al 

1  Taelt  Ann.  IV.  861  Su«t  Nn>.  7.  Clftod  4  Capltolhi.  M.  Avr.  4.  AoL  OA  1 
See  alto  Dion  Caw.  XLL  14.  XLIIL  89.  XLIX.  16.  M.  LIA  SSL  LIV.  17.  Boom  pw 
with  regard  to  the  Pm^fi^uM  UHnt  will  be  found  In  Ijrdnt,  (De  Mens.  I9L  !>•  MafM 
M.  IL  6.)  Irat  no  eonfldenee  enn  be  repoeed  In  bis  ■titeowBls  mless  COTrobontM  % 
aathoritlet. 
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iW  legibus  wcHbrndii  and  the  Tribtad  miUtum  eonsulari  poteskUey  afl 
faring  the  lait  two  centuries  at  least,  by  the  Camitia  Tributa, 
IWtwiiBM  «•  Mm  Blvck— -We  have  already  stated  that  no  one  ooold  be 
Rribnne  of  the  Flebe  or  Plebeian  Aedile  except  he  was  actually  a  member 
boan  family,  either  by  birth  or  by  adoption.  We  have  also  pointed  out 
the  other  great  offices  were  originally  filled  by  Patricians  exclosively,  bat 
t  Plebeians  sooceeded  gradnally  in  breaking  down  every  barrier  nntil  they 
mitted  to  a  fhll  participation  in  all  politictfil  privileges,  with  this  positive 
ge,  that  while  only  one  place  in  the  oonsulship  and  the  censorship  could 
by  a  Patrician,  both  might  be  filled  by  Plebeians.  After  this  state  of 
was  established,  any  Roman  citizen  was  eligible  to  any  public  office, 
I  he  was  firee-bom  (inffenuus)  and  the  son  of  free-bom  parents,  so  that 
la  and  the  sods  of  Libertmi  were  excluded ;  but  tliis  seems  to  have  been 
It  of  popular  feeling  rather  than  of  any  legislative  provision,  and  we  have 
ption  in  the  case  of  Cn.  Flavius,  who  although  the  son  of  a  Libertinus^ 
nle  Aedile  m  B.C.  804 ;  (Liv.  DL  46 ;)  but  the  feeling,  under  ordmary 
auKses,  was  so  strong  that  in  the  early  ages  of  the  commonwealth  it  was 
neoessaiy  that  the  paternal  ancestors  of  a  candidate  should  have  been 
two  generations  at  least  (patre  avoque  patemo  ingenuus.)  ^ 
iflcatioa  m  Mm  A^e.^ — For  more  than  three  centuries  after  the  expulsion 
ings,  there  was  no  law  defining  the  age  at  which  a  citizen  might  become 
daiie  for  one  of  the  higher  magistracies. '  Men  of  mature  years  and 
e  experience  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  generally  be  preferred ;  but 
1  we  find  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  objecting  to  Scipio,  on  account  of  his 
rlien  he  stood  for  the  Aedileship — negantea  rationem  dus  habendam 
od  nondum  ad  petendvm  legitima  aetas  essel ' — their  opposition  proved 
ng,  and  it  is  dear  that  there  was  no  positive  enactment  on  the  subject. 
:ds  of  Taoitns  (Ann.  XI.  22)  are  periectly  explicit — Ac  ne  aetas  qutdem 
lebafvr,  quin  prima  iuventa  Consulatum  ac  Dictaturam  inirent;  and 
igiy  we  find  that  M.  Valerius  Corvus  was  consul  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
fat  the  elder  Scipio  received  an  important  command  when  twenty-four 
d,  and  was  consul  at  thirty.  ^  But  in  B.C.  180,  L.  Yillius,  a  Tribune  of 
bs,  passed  a  law,  known  as  Lex  Villia  Annalis^  which  determined,  in 
e  to  each  of  the  higher  magistracies,  the  age  at  which  a  citizen  was  to 
eligible— ^tfoe  annos  naH  quemque  magistratum  peterent  caperentqiie, 
nowhere  told  expressly  what  the  several  ages  were,  but  the  case  of  Cicero 
ly  P^arded  as  supplying  the  requisite  information ;  for  he  declares  that 
been  chosen  to  each  office  sua  anno^  which  is  understood  to  mean,  as 
be  was  legally  eligible. '  Now  Cicero,  when  Quaestor,  was  thirty-one 
Id,  when  Curule  Aedile  thirty-seven,  when  Praetor  forty,  when  Consul 
iree.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  demands  of  the  law  were  held  to  bo 
I  if  the  individual  was  in  his  thirty-first,  thirty-seventh,  fortieth  and  forty- 
ears,  although  he  had  not  completed  them, '  and  this  was,  in  fact,  the 
th  Ckero,  for  his  birth-day  was  the  third  of  January,  and  he  entered  on 
?e  offices  two  days  before  be  had  completed  his  thirty-first,  thirty-seventhi 

if  tbe  toflemiM  we  draw  from  PIId.  XXXIIL  %    Liv.  VL  40.    Suet.  CUad.  24. 
Pbilippi  V.  17.    Tacit  Ann.  XL  2L 
XXV.  S.  eomn.  Poljb.  X.  4. 

VII.  M.  XXVL  la  XXVIIL  43.    Val.  Max.  VIIL  xr.  9. 
da  Oft  II.  17.  da  leg.  agr.  II.  3.  Philipp.  V.  17.  Brut  94. 
fffindpto  saams  to  hare  hald  good  generally  In  Roman  law.    See  Ulpian.  Digaat^ 
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fortieth  and  forty-third  years  respectively.  It  is  manifest  also  finom  the  pi 
referred  to,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,'  that,  in  the  time  of  Gioero,  at  wl 
age  a  citizen  was  chosen  Aedile,  it  was  necessary  that  two  dear  yean  i 
intervene  between  the  Acdileship  and  the  Praetorship,  and  the  same  spaoeh 
the  Praetorship  and  the  Consulship.  A  difficol^  arises,  bowerar,  with  i«| 
the  Qnaestorslup.  Polybius,  who  flonrished  half  a  oentoiry  after  the  ptsoog 
Lex  y illia,  tells  ns  (VI.  19)  that  no  one  could  hold  any  political  office  ontil  1 
completed  ten  years  at  least  of  military  service.  But  ainoe  the  regular  i 
entering  the  army  was  seventeen,  we  should  oonclBde  that  the  Qaae^uihip 
be  held  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  and  this  is  oonfinned  by  the  fact,  tbi 
Tiberius  and  Caios  Gracchus  were  exactly  that  age  when  they  held  the  i 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  that  Cicero  completed  his  tlurty-fint  yti 
days  aflcr  he  entered  on  the  Quaestorship.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  folio 
his  assertion,  that  he  held  each  of  the  honores  as  soon  as  he  was  eligiUi 
aniio — is  erroneous.    For, — 

1.  Ill  the  first  place,  he  probably  refers  to  the  Cnrule  magistracies  aid 
Acdilcdhip,  the  Praetorship  and  the  Consulship;  indeed,  we  know  th 
Quacstorsliip  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  accounted  a  MagiitratuM  at  alL 
is  evident  from  a  well  known  passage  in  the  speech  of  &oero  on  behalf 
Manilian  Rogation,  (cap.  21,)  where  he  says  that  Pompeios,  in  virtue  of  a 
dispensation  from  the  Senate — ex  Senatus  consuUo  legibus  ioluUu — ^was  i 
Consul — antequam  ullum  alium  magistratum  per  leges  capere  potiduet 
Pompeius  was  in  his  thirty-sixth  year  when  he  entered  on  his  first  Cons 
(B.C.  70,)  and  therefore,  under  any  supposition,  must  have  been  eligible 
Quaestorship,  but  not  for  the  Aedileship,  which  is  hero  evidently  regarded 
lowest  office  to  which  the  term  Magistratus  I4)plied. 

2.  Secondly,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  change  may  have  taken  pbM 
the  time  of  Polybius,  by  which  the  Aetas  Quaestoria  was  advanced  to  thiil 
At  all  events,  circumstances  were  now  completely  changed  with  regard 
term  of  military  ser\'ice,  which  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  di^MCnse 
Cicero,  for  example,  served  only  one  campaign  altogether. 

We  cannot  tell  whether  any  particular  age  was  required  by  law  in  a  csi 
for  tlic  Tribunate  of  the  Plebs,  this  office  standing  apart,  and,  as  it  were 
pendent  of  all  others. 

SMcceaiiiom  of  iHagiatmclea. — {Ccrtus  ordo  magistratuumJ) — ^In  the 
ages  of  the  republic  it  was  not  held  essential  that  the  different  magistracies 
be  held  acconling  to  any  fixed  nilo  of  succession,  although  naturally  th( 
course  would  be  to  ascend  gradually  from  the  Quaestorship,  through  the  Ae< 
and  Praotori$hip,  until  the  highest  point,  the  Consulship,  was  attained  (Liv, 
2.').)  Accordingly,  wo  find  striking  violations  of  tiiis  arrangement  nol 
remarkable,  but  not  as  illegal ;  and,  in  like  manner,  it  was  net  necessa 
any  stated  pcriixl  should  elapse  between  two  offices.  Thns,  nothing  o 
more  irregular  than  the  career  of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus — ^he  was  C^iso) 
312)  before  he  had  been  Consul  or  l^raetor ;  he  was  Consul  in  B.C.  3( 
again  in  B.C.  29G,  and  then  Praetor  in  B.C.  295.  Tiberina  Graccli 
Curule  Aedile  B.C.  216  and  Consul  the  year  following.  Q.  Fulvius  I 
ailer  having  been  Consul  and  Censor,  was  City  Praetor  in  B.C.  215. 
piciusGalba  was  Consul  in  B.C.  211,  although  he  had  not  previously  h 

1  Cie.  de.  leg.  agr.  II.  3.  la  ad  fam.  X.  2& 
I  tint  Tib.  Gncch.  3.  C  Graceb.  L  K 
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u  woniplc)  occnr  of  persona  holding  lUe  Praetoraliip 
BfMT  immediiilelj  following  their  Aedileeliip. ' 

fti  >ll  probability,  havevcr,  Ibo  Ler  Villia,  when  it  defined  the  age  at  which 
p  fifiennt  offices  might  be  held,  contsined  provioionB  also  with  regard  to  a 
-eertus  ordo  magistraluum.     It  is  certain,  aa  wc  have  Beeii, 
;,  in  the  d»j»  of  Cicero,  it  iras  required  that  two  clear  jeara  (fiienniuin) 
'S  dapw  between  the  Aedileship  aod  tho  Priietorahip,  and  the  same  space 
a  tbe  Pntctonhip  and  the  CoDsiikhip ; '  but  it  doee  not  appear  that  the 
u  nec«esarily  ineluded  in  the  CDmcnluDi.     The  Lex  Cornelia  de 
u  of  Snlla  prohibited  any  one  from  being  choieii  Praetor  who  had 
/  been  QDBe»tor,  and  fmra  being  Coninl  who  had  not  been  Praetor,  " 
t  making  any  mention  uf  the  Aedilnhip;  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
~  U  of  the  Plebs  wae  at  all  times  held  to  be  an  eqnivateot. 

!•■■  •■  Be-cleetioa. — The  dm^tion  of  all  the  great  offices,  with 
n  of  the  Cen«otnhip,  was  Umited  to  tbe  period  of  one  year ;  but,  in 
■  ••rij  aps,  the  eame  indiridaat  might  be  re-eleoutd  to  the  aonie  office  Ibr  a 
'  in  of  jt»n,  and  this  practice  was,  at  one  time,  very  commoB  \a  the  case 
S  of  ibe  Plebs,  who,  when  ilningly  opposed  in  their  eSiirts  to  carry 
tay  important  meogaie,  were  ro-eleoled  {reficUbaatar)  again  and  again,  in 
V  to  give  them  greater  faoilitiea  in  the  proeeoation  of  their  object.  Aa  earlv 
pLC>  460  the  Semite  paaeed  a  reaoluiion  to  the  effect,  that  the  ic-election  of 
e  ittdividoals  to  a  magistracy,  making  special  mention  of  the  Tribunes, 
f  the  Slate — In  rtUqaam  magixlratJii  eontinuari 
Ttfici  iudicarc  Senatam  contra  RempublKam  esse;*  but 
If  eiprenion  of  opinion  appears  to  have  been  disregarded  until  B.C.  342,  when 
lebiieita  were  named,  enacting  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  one  to  be 
W  elected  lo  the  same  office  until  ten  years  had  elapsed  from  his  Erst  appointment, 
ttd  that  no  one  ebonld  be  permitted  lo  hold  two  magistracies  in  the  same  year 
— jlfiit  PUbiscitis  caalum,  ne  qais  eamdem  magiiirataxt  inlra  decern  annas 
I  taperet,  ncu  duot  nagislralat  una  anna  gtrercl. '  The  latter  nde  did  aot  applr 
10  an  eitraordinoiy  magistracy,  for  Tiberini  Graochas  was  AedilU  Cunilu  and 
abo  MagiskT  Eqailum  in  B.C.  216 ; '  but  it  must  be  remembered,  tliat  during 
the  sway  of  a  Dictator  the  independent  functions  of  all  the  ordinary  magistrates 
wen  virtually  suspended. 

Sot  only  was  it  forbidden  to  re-elect  to  tlio  same  office  until  after  a  lapse  of 
len  jt»n,  but,  at  some  period  before  B.C.  134,  a  law  had  hccn  passed,  enacting 
thai  DO  one  should  hold  the  office  of  Consnl  twice. '  In  looking  over  the  Faali 
il  via  be  seen  that  no  example  occurs  from  EC.  Idl  to  B.C.  104  of  the  same 
indiridnal  being  twice  Consul,  except  in  B.C.  134,  when  a  speoiat  exception  was 
mad*  in  favour  of  the  yonnger  Scipio.  Then  laws,  however,  were  altogether 
negleeted  after  the  time  of  Marius  until  Sulla  revived  the  original  regulation 
with  regard  to  the  interval  often  years,  a  part  of  which  Carbo  had  proposed  to 
reped  'bj  a  bill  broaght  forward  in  B.C.  131— CT  eumdem  IVilmaam  Pkhia 
ftuiliu  tvUef,  CTtare  Uceret'    But  the  laws  wore  unquestionably  in  force  in 
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B.C.  133 ;  and  lience  tlia  murfer  of  Tiberina  Gracchus  was  jnitiGed  n 
plea  that  he  was  open);  violaiiag  Ihe  oonxtitDtiDii  b^  insistiug  npon  h 
Te-election  la  the  Tribimeehip  the  year  alter  he  hui  held  tt. 

HnlmiallsB  sflka  skoTS  ntiiiUaiirA  Lbwi  rcsu^lBK  QbbI 
Although  llie  bwe  enomerated  above  with  regard  to  a^,  the  regular 
ofGcee.  aud  re-elevtioo,  were  enforced  undo'  lUl  ordinaiy  circumstance 
Bud  ereii  the  Seuate  reserved  to  thciwelvcfl  tlie  right  of  gruntiDgdUp 
great  emn^enciesi  iu  favoor  of  pnrticulnr  iadividauk.     Fersons  ezeo  _ 
maiiDBr  trom  the  regular  opcraiiaii  of  the  laws  were  laid  to  be  Soluli  b 
Hud  to  hold  oGBc«  Praemio  UyU. '    Than  the  jroonger  Sdpio  noa  elected  i 
at  the  ago  of  thirty-eight,  before  he  had  held  either  the  Praetorship  a 
Aedileship,  and  was  elected  Consal  fur  a  second  time  itt  a  period  when  m 
practice  was  altogether  forbidden. '     So  also  Ponipdiu  was  elected  Conul  d 
age  of  tbirty-«z,  and  C.  Harius,  dnring  the  terror  of  the  Cimbrio  w 
(^nsul  for  (lie  aeoond  time,  B.C.  104,  onlj  three  jeais  afl«r  his  Grit  C 
Ce.C.  107,)  and  held  the  office  for  five  yeara  in  snoiesaion  (B.C.  IW 
So  also,  at  an  earlier  epoch,  in  the  second  year  of  the  fxoai  Ponio  w 
Senate  and  the  Comllia  Trib^tia  agreed  that  the  law  regarding  rc-clectioo  tl 
be  Eiupended  in  regard  to  Consulars  aa  long  oi  the  enemy  romained  in  . 

PomalllleB  Ok>icrTc4  la  Stsadlna  Candldmui  far  bb  OMcs — 
of  no  Tt^atrictions  being  placed  npon  candiilnlci  as  to  the  time,  place,  ani 
of  declaring  their  mehes,  nntil  the  last  dnys  of  tlie  commonwealth.  The  n 
of  the  earlier  ages,  as  nc  find  it  described  in  Ltryaad  elsewhere,  folly  pi 
no  prelimumry  forms  whatsoever  were  required.  Petsras  were  frequently  d 
to  high  offices  who  had  not  only  refrained  from  offering  themaelves,  but  who 
with  difficulty  persuaded  to  accept  tlio  honour  thrust  upon  them;  and  if  the M 
wen  dtsaatbried  with  the  actual  competitora,  thry  were  not  prohibtlod  by  1 
usage  from  passing  them  over  and  selecting  individnaU  who  appeared  morewi 
The  attendance  of  a  candidate  on  the  day  of  election  waa  certainly  not  r 
liir  wo  find  many  examples  of  perBooa  being  elected  when  serving  with  th  _^ 
Hi  a  distance,  and  on  more  than  one  occa«on  all  the  cliicf  uiagistratM  im»' 
chosen  in  their  sbeenoc  (omna  abrenta  creali  sunt.)  The  firat  proof  we  tncN 
with  of  a  change  in  this  respect  occurs  in  the  case  of  Catiline,  who,  at  the  lime 
when  he  was  seeking  ilio  Consulship,  was  impeaulied  of  malvcraalloQ  iu  the 
province  which  he  had  governed  after  his  Praelorahip.  The  Consul  who  wmMi 
preside  at  the  election,  L.  Volcatiu»  Tullus,  annonnced  that,  uoder  thrae  wcdhH 
stances,  be  would  not  allow  the  name  of  Catiline  to  bo  placed  on  the  IU  d 
candidates,  and  although  be  was  acquitted  when  broaght  to  trial,  itwaalW! 
too  late;  for  Salluat,  in  uurating  the  cu>:umstances,  uses  the  rxprrwtnn  i' 
CatUiaa  pccniuarma  Ttpelimdarum  reiu,  probtbilia  at  eonitttalum  ptUrt  quad 
intra  legitimos  diti  profiteri  nequiveril — thns  clearly  pointing  out  that  M  lbs 
period  in  qtieslion  (B.C.  66)  a  candidate  was  required  by  hiw  to  mako  a  Ibmal 
aanounoement  of  bis  intentions  a  certain  time  bclore  the  day  of  clvctiun.  * 

A  second  example  is  presented  by  the  position  of  Cajsar  when  he  was  liir  the 
first  time  candidate  for  the  Cousnithip,  B.C.  60.  When  the  day  of  election  wai 
approaching  he  was  with  his  army  outside  the  walla,  negotiating  fur  a  triumph, 
and  this  honour  ho  must  have  abandoned  had  he  entered  the  cily.     llie  eaa^m 
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re  threw  ereiy  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  deoiaioa  oo  bis  daime,  in  order 
t  mi^ht  thus  be  prarented  from  declaring  himaelf  a  candidate  in  dne  fbim, 
«7  pooitivelj  reftned  to  giant  him  an  exemption  from  the  law.  Having 
tk  cndeaYonred  to  bring  about  an  arrangement,  he  at  length  determined  to 
OB  hia  proepect  of  a  triomph  to  what  1^  regarded  as  the  more  important 
'>%  mod  accordingly,  entering  the  city,  made  the  requisite  announcement. 

tlie  words  of  Cicero  in  reference  to  this  matter,  we  learn  that  the  shortest 
I  allowed  by  law  was  a  Trinundinum  or  seventeen  days,  so  that  no  candidate 
I  oome  forward  after  public  notice  had  been  given  of  the  day  fixed  for  the 
ioD.^ 

taft  no  such  law  existed  in  B.C.  180  is  certain,  for  in  that  year  a  case  is 
rded  exactly  paraUeL  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccns  having  returned  from  Spain,  was 
mg  ontside  the  walls  in  hope  of  a  triumph,  was  chosen  Consul,  and  triumphed 
w  QMjB  aflerwards  (Liv.  XL  43.) 

he  Lex  Pompeia  de  iure  magistratuum^  passed  by  Pompeius  in  his  third 
nlahip,  (B.C.  52,)  expressly  declared  that  no  one  could  stand  candidate  for 
Aoe  wh^  absent,  (a  petitione  honorum  absentes  sid)mov€bat,)  and  on  this 
the  Consul  Marcellus  founded  his  opposition  to  the  request  of  Cieear,  who 

desirous  to  be  elected  Consul  for  the  second  time  without  quitting  his  troops 

"hiM  we  perottve,  that  before  the  downfal  of  the  republic,  three  restrictions 
been  placed  upon  candidates.    They  were  obliged — 
«  To  declare  themselves  not  less  than  seventeen  days  before  the  election, 
Ira  legiiimos  <&t,)  in  order  probably,  that  the  proclamation  which  summoned 
Msembly  might  contain  a  list  of  the  competitors. 

L  To  declare  themselves  in  person,  (praeseru  prqfiteriy)  which  could  be 
e  within  the  eity  only,  apparently  in  the  Forum. 
L  To  appear  in  person  at  the  election. 

lie  date  of  the  first  enactment  is  altogether  unknown ;  but  it  may  have  been 
aded  in  the  provisions  of  the  Lex  Caecilia  Didia.  See  above,  p.  118.  The 
d  aeema  to  have  been  introduced  by  Pompeius.  The  second  must  belong  to 
le  period  between  B.C.  63  and  B.C.  60 ;  for  in  the  latter  year  it  was,  as  we 
re  teen,  enforced  against  Cssar,  while  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  speeches  on  the 
rariaa  law  of  Rullus,  (II.  9,)  delivered  in  the  early  part  of  his  consulship, 
itively  asserts  that  there  was  no  law  which  required  a  candidate  for  one  ot 
RgDlar  magistradea  to  announce  himself  in  person. 

Ittt  altliough  there  may  have  been  no  law  to  enforce  the  presence  of  candidates 
fl  the  very  doee  of  the  republic,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  aspirants 
puUio  offices  were  not  only  on  the  spot,  but  were  most  actively  engaged  in 
Evaaaing  finr  montha  before  each  election. 

r«sB  €?■  ■<!<■■  CMidlldstl. — The  first  intimation  was  made,  in  accordance 
h  a  Toy  ancient  practice,  by  the  candidate  appearing  in  public  dressed  in 
Toga  Candida^  that  ia  to  say  a  Toga  which  had  been  artificially  whitened  by 
I  application  of  chalk  or  some  similar  substance,  the  natural  colour  of  the  wool, 
eommonly  worn,  being  described  by  the  epithet  Alba.  Persons  so  arrayed 
re  B^led  Candidati^  ud  hence  our  English  word  Candidate.  This  conspi- 
ma  mm  was  forbidden  by  a  PUbitcUum  as  eariy  as  B.C.  432 — Ne  ati 
mm  in  vesiimenium  addere  petUimis  liceret  cauta^-hui  this  ordinance  most 

Cta.  ad  IkBL  XVL  II  8Mt  Cms.  la  Pint.  Cms.  IIl  Applaa.  B.C.  IL  a  ooma.  JUccMb 

L  la. 

CsMbSB.    Dkm  Cms.  XL.  flfi.  eomp.  A9l 
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have  been  repealed,  or,  in  process  of  time,  neglected ;  for  tho  Toffa  Ctaa 
fnxiucntly  alluded  to  during  the  two  last  centuries  of  the  republic  i 
cbaracteristio  dress;  and  we  are  assured  by  Flntardi  that,  on  these  oocsm 
was  customary  to  wear  tho  Toga  without  any  Tunica  under  it,  in  imit 
probably,  of  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  olden  time.  ^  3Iarked  out  b 
Attire  from  the  crowd  of  citizens,  tliey  were  wont  to  repair  day  after  day 
places  of  public  resort,  to  go  round  among  the  people,  (amhire — aiii£tti!>- 
cursare  toio  foro,)  to  shake  luuids  with  them,  (prensare,)  and  to  reoon 
thcmsdves  as  best  they  might  *  They  were  usually  attended  by  a  nim 
retinue  of  clients  and  supporters,  (assidua  sectatorum  copiaC)  who  repaired  to 
dwellings  at  an  early  hour,  escorted  them  down  to  the  Forum,  {deduoA^ 
(leductores^)  followed  them  about  (sectatores)  from  place  to  place,  and  ea 
all  the  in^uence  they  possessed  on  tlieir  behalf.  When  tlie  population 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  candidate  to  kaoi 
tlio  voters  even  by  sight,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  slave  termed  a  Nomokdk 
whose  sole  business  it  was  to  become  acquainted  with  the  persons  aad  cin 
stances  of  the  whole  constituency,  and  to  whisper  such  infonnatiun  iott 
master's  car,  when  he  passed  from  one  to  another  in  the  crowd,  as  might  a 
him  to  salute  each  individual  correctly  by  name,  (appellare^  and  to  gml 
as  an  acquaintance.  '  After  the  social  war,  when  the  lus  Suffrage 
extended  to  nearly  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  Italy,  the  provincial  towns  exa 
no  small  influence  in  the  elections,  and  hence  it  was  found  expedient  to  en 
the  Coloniae  and  Municipia  as  well  as  Rome.  ^  Wlien  party  spirit  ran  la^ 
the  competition  was  likely  to  prove  keen,  the  principal  supporters  (guffra^ai 
of  the  rival  candidates  were  in  the  habit,  not  only  of  soliciting  individuallj 
of  organizmg  dubs  and  committees  {sodalitates — sodaUiia)  for  secnrin^ 
return  of  their  friends,  and  of  portioning  out  the  constituency  into  seo 
(cojiscribere  s.  describere  s.  decuriare  populum,)  so  as  to  ensure  a  tboi 
canvass ;  and  when  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  pledges  from  a  majority  n 
Century  or  Tribe  they  were  said  Conficere  Centuriam  s.  TVibunu^  It  wi 
unusual  for  two  candidates  to  form  a  coalition  (^co'Uio)  and  unite  their  inte 
in  order  to  throw  ouiQIeiicere  honore)  a  third  who  was  likely  to  prove  fonni 
to  either  singly.  In  this  way  Catiline  and  Antonius  caballed  to  exclude  C 
(coierant  ut  Ciceronem  Constilatuddiccrent^)  Luooeius  and  Balbus  toei 
Coisar ;  but  the  phm  failed  in  both  instances. '  These  and  various  otlier  d 
were  accompanied,  towards  tlio  close  of  the  republic,  by  so  many  disorden  i 
much  violence,  that  it  became  necessary  to  dieck  them  by  legislative  prohih 
but  they  must  be  regarded  as  pure  and  innocent  when  compared  with  then 
sale  bribery  (ambitus)  practised  during  the  last  half  century.  How  oyin; 
evil  had  become  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  number  of  laws  (Leges  de  an 
passed  within  a  few  years  for  the  repression  of  the  offence,  each  rising  abo 
predecessor  in  the  severity  of  the  penalties  denounced,  and  all  alike  inefie 
We  shall  enumerate  the  most  important  of  these  when  treating  of  the  adi 

1  LiT.  VL  2^.  XXXIX.  39  Polyb  X.  4.  Val.  Max.  IV.  r.  ai  Flat  Q.  R-  49  Cor 
and  we  have  fragmeDU  of  a  ■peoch  of  Cicero  delivered  In  Toga  Caiidida,  when  he  ito 
the  Consulship. 

i  Varro  L.L.  V.  S  28.  LiT.  IlL  35.  IV.  6.  Cie.  dt  Orat  X  S4.  VaL  Max.  IV.  v. ' 
▼.  3. 

*  Clo.  pro  Maren.  SflL  ad  Att  IV.  1. 

4  Cic.  ad  Att.  L  1.  Philipp.  IL  Sa    CaM.  R.  O.  VIII.  60. 
i  Cia  pro  Piano.  IR.  ad  nm.  XI.  1A    Q.  Cle  dfl  pet  ooni.  & 

•  IM  III  V.  XXXIX.  41.  Cia  ad  Q.  F  IlL  I.  Aaoun.  ad  ac:  Orat  la  Toe  cud 
tdOrolL    Soet  Caaei.  19.  ^^ 


D  of  tbe  crimiii*!  Uw ;  bat  >t  present  we  have  only  to  remark  Ibat,  diirin~ 
iIm  period  mboTe-moilioDed,  bribery  vaa  i«<]nced  to  a  ajsiem — regokr  agvuts 
(iacayrretcir)  were  emptojed,  wbo  bnr^ned  with  Isrg^  bodies  of  the  vaten  for 
ftar  mffingM.  ibe  motiejpramUed  was,  in  order  to  secure  good  Toitb  upon  both 
'Mh,  depootcd  undl  the  elections  were  orer,  ia  tbe  hands  of  trustees  (tequalrei) 
Mwiwlwl  b;  the  pattiea  motiuJlf,  and  was  eveBtuailf  distribnted  b^  pavmoslcrs 
(mJMra)  empl^ed  for  the  special  pnrpoH.  A  most  exiraordinar}',  ootnplicatcd, 
wd  TiUaiiatis  example  of  cormption  and  of  meditated  peijuiy,  is  to  be  fuiind  in 
iha  adiane  of  Uemining  aad  Domitioi,  as  detailed  bj  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Alticus 
(nr.  18.) 

The  tediniesl  term  denoting  a  suitor  for  any  office  is  PetiUir,  and  ttio  act, 
Ptttrt  and  Pttitio;  henoa  tlu  phrases  FeUre  Consuiatum,  Pratturam,  &q. 
la  making  a  Ibniial  annoonceinent  of  hia  intentions,  the  candidnle  ima  said 

I'fnfitri  (fc  «  pelere  s.  »t  petitarani  eae.}  Those  who  were  canvasang  fot 
ihc  Hme  office  were  termed  Competilortx,  and  when  a  candidate  was  defeated 
k  WW  taid  /errt  re/niUam. 

CMsdMaif*  ■■da'  Ike  Enpliv. — We  have  already  pomted  ont,  thnt,  andet 
die  Empnre,  the  CodsdIe  and  a  certain  Dumber  of  the  magistrates  of  inferior  grade 
«ai  nominated,  or,  as  the  phraae  wai,  recommended,  by  the  Prince,  while  the 
ttkctioii  oC  the  remainder  was  left  to  the  Sensle.  The  nominees  of  the  Emperor 
*<n  nyled  Candidati  Priadpis  s.  Imperaloris  s.  AuguxH  s,  Caeiarii,  and  iti 
jnetm  of  time  limply  Candidali,  white  the  term  PetUores  was  applied  lo  those 
«ty  who  aoli'-itcd  the  Totra  of  the  Senate.'  Since  those  who  held  oQiee  in 
nee  of  their  inSuence  at  Dourt  were  proud  of  this  distinction,  wc  lind  it 
y  tecorded-in  inscriptions  that  an  individual  had  been  Praetor  CiS- 
Dwaxin) — Tbibubus  Pledis  CiKDiDATtJS — QnAESTOtt  Camiidatus — and 
■mng  theM  is  a  td>let  dedicated  to  one  who  had  been  Divi  Haouiami  At^a.  Lv 
OwiBDS  HoKOBtBDB  Cakdidato  Iutesat.  ' 

Tbe  pecnUar  duties  performed  by  the  Qaaeitor  Caudidalas  or  Quaalor 
■*-■-  -ipif  have  been  detailed  above,  see  p.  164; 

■gIMnuau  DuIgBaii.  AbiUesUa. — After  a  magistrate  hadbeea  regularly 
1  by  the  Comitin  and  returned  (rtntmliataa)  by  the  president,  he  was 
id  by  the  title  of  deiii/aaluf  (Consul  dengnalia;  Praetor  ileaignalia, 
Ik.}  The  election  could  not  be  cancelled  unless  he  formally  resigned,  (abdi- 
rrnrH  tt  wagUtratu,)  and  this  rdigiintiDU  waa  always  voluntary,  except  nndcr 
Ilw  foOowing  drnmsiances ; — 

1.  If  it  was  discovered  at  any  subsequent  period  that  there  had  born  any 
irRgnlarily  in  otwerving  the  auspices  before  the  Comitia,  or  that  on  unfavourabie 
onMi  bad  been  overtooked  or  wilfully  neglected,  then  the  magistrates  elected  at 
Mcb  u  aMcmbly  were  said  to  be  Kifio  creati,  and  immediate  resignation  was 

2.  If  •  Magutraha  dangnatui  was  impeached  and  found  gnllty  of  baring 
•etnnd  hia  election  by  bribery  or  otiier  illegal  means,  lie  wm  compelled  to  resign. 
In  ibis  manner  Sulla  and  Autronius,  when  Conmia  desiiptati  in  B.C.  60,  we 
fijToed  to  retire,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  made  in  B.C.  Q3  to  ou 
tlomut,  upon  a  dmilar  charge,  f^lcdL 

No  magiAirate  under  any  other  circnmatanccs,  whether  merely  deniipintui  • 
'  T  l>«  Imd  entered  upon  hi*  duties,  could  be  forcibly  dbpriTcil  of  office. 
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Dictator,  indeed,  might  fnspend  his  own  Magister  Equitum^  or  even  a  C 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  during  the  sway  of  a  Dictator  no  magistxmte  amid  e 
jurisdiction  except  by  his  permission  (Liv.  IIL  29.  VIII.  36.) 

Certain  lionours  and  privileges  belonged  to  the  Magistraius  detignaA. 
were  asked  their  opinion  in  the  Senate  before  ordinary  Senators ;  if  callci 
to  pleail  ill  a  court  of  justioe,  they  spoko  from  the  bench  {de  »eUa  ac  Tii 
— de  loco  superiore)  and  not  from  the  bar,  (ex  substUiU — ez  hco  u/e 
and  they  had  the  right  of  pablishing  proclamations  (edicia)  with  reg 
the  manner  in  which  they  intended  to  discharge  the  datiea  of  their  nq 
offices. 

Oath  of  omer. — Every  magistrate  was  compelled,  within  6ve  days  il 
entered  npon  office,  to  swear  obedience  to  the  laws,  (iurare  in  lege*^)  i 
like  manner,  when  the  period  of  his  office  had  expired  and  he  tendered  Ui  l 
resignation,  (abdicare  se  maghtratu — magistratum  deponere^}  he  was  re 
to  swear  that  he  had  not  wilfully  violated  the  laws,  and  hence  the  ] 
eturare  magistratum.  This  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Fonim,  oq  tk 
before  the  new  magistrates  entered  upon  office.  The  retiring  magisiratei,  i 
tlie  Consuls,  nsually  ascended  the  Rostra  and  delivered  an  oration,  (oono 
which  they  took  a  review  of  their  proceedings  while  in  office.  It  is  well  1 
that  Cicero,  when  about  to  deliver  an  address,  according  to  custom,  oo  tl 
day  of  December  B.C.  63,  was  stopped  by  Mctellns  Nepoe,  a  Tribune  of  the 
and  ordered  to  icstrict  himself  to  the  simple  oath,  npon  which,  to  use  hi 
words — Sine  uUa  duhitatione  utravi,  rempublicam  atque  hanc  urbem  nea 
ojiera  esse  salvam  ....  Populus  Romanus  universus  ilia  in  eonciont^ 
meum  iusiurandum  tale  attpie  tantum^  iuratus  ipse^  una  voce  et  an 
approhavit  (In  Pison.  3.  Ad  fam.  Y.  2.) 

IVIarka  of  Rcapect  paid  to  IVIaglalnUea.— -When  One  of  the  higher  1 
trates,  especially  the  Consul,  appeared  in  any  place  of  pnblic  assemblage 
as  the  SiMiate-hoiLsc,  the  Circus,  or  the  Theatre,  where  the  persobs  prcscn 
seated,  nil  were  wont  to  rise  up  to  do  him  honour,  (assurgerey)  and  the  sam 
place  if  he  paid  a  visit  to  a  private  dwelling ;  when  he  was  walking  abroad 
streets,  all  who  met  him  made  way  for  him  (decedere  de  via)  and  una 
their  heads,  (aperire  caputs)  and  if  on  horseback,  dismounted  until  he  bad; 
by ;  and  these  marks  of  consideration  were  paid,  not  only  by  the  commoi 
Large  to  the  magistrates,  but  by  the  inferior  magistrates  to  their  snperioia. 
the  Praetor  ordered  his  Lictors  to  lower  their  Fasces  (faeces  sulnnittere) 
he  chanced  to  meet  the  Consul,  and,  if  seated,  ruse  from  his  Sella  CuruHe 
latter  passed.  ^ 

Titles  bestowed  apon  those  wiio  iiad  held  tko  gtest  oflcos  of  I 
— ^The  six  great  offices  of  state  being  the  ConauJatue^  Praetura^  Aed 
Trihunatnsy  Quaestura^  Censura,  those  who  had  held  these  offices  were 
respectively  Constdares^  Praetorii^  Aedilitii^  TribuniHiy  Quaeiftortt,  Cei 
These  titles  originally  merely  stated  a  fact,  for  under  the  republio  no  oa 
ever  designated  aa  Vir  Consularis^  Vir  Praetoriua,  &e.  unless  he  had 
regularly  elected  to,  and  had  actually  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  iod 
by  the  epithet.  But  an  important  cliange  in  this  reqtect  took  place  uod 
empire.  Afler  the  practice  of  bestowing  Omamenta  Omgularui^  On»a 
Praeloria,  &c  the  nature  of  which  we  have  expliuoed  above,  (pw  189, 

1  See  Cic.  In  Verr.  TV.  6?.  In  PIson.  11    Liv.  IX.  46.  XXIY.  41    Sillait.  sp.  Non.  1 
HT.ifDfrftiM,  p.  lei.ed  Oerl.    V«l  Max.  II.  IL  4.  V.  II.  0.  VIR  ▼.  C    8Mt  ' 
UMm4.    AoL  GsIL  IX.  U.  IX  VIL  Tl.  Sl    Plut  C.  Graceh.  X  Q.  B.  UL 
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iiucofl,  not  only  tliosc  who  hnd  really  lieM  the  ofTioc  of  Consul,  of  Pni 
ere    styled  Consulares^  Praetoni^  &c.  but  those  also  who  had  ni< 
i  the  Omamenta.    These  penons  formed  a  nnmcroas  body ;  and  alth< 
"Wielded  no  real  power  ia  virtue  of  their  titles,  they  formed  distinct  cla 
eajoying  for  life  a  certain  amount  of  rank,  oonsidcration,  and  precede 
praetoria — D.  Aedilitia — D.  Trihunitia,)  similar  to  that  poBs< 
times  by  those  belongrin^  to  the  diflfcrent  orders  of  knighthood.   ¥ 
yidnal  was  admitted  to  such  privileges  he  was  said  to  be  allectus  \ 
res,  alUctus  inter  Praetorios,  &c.  and  thus  a  nnmber  of  grades  *< 
into  the  Senate,  since  a  member  might  be  Senator  Consulari 
JPraetoriae  Diffnitatis^  or  Senator  Aedilitiae  Dignitatis^  &o. 
new  members  of  the  Senate  it  appears  to  have  been  not  uncommo 
upon  tbera  at  the  same  time  a  spccifio  rank ;  thus  wc  are  told  tha 
Multos  ex  amicis  in  Senatum  allegit  cum  AediUtiis  aut  PraeU 
tWH» — MuUis  Senatoribus  vel  pauperibus  sine  crimine  Dignii 
as  Aedilitiasque  concessit    (Capitolin.  10.) 
the  historians  of  tha  empire  sometimes  distinguish  an  individual 
Mtnadljr  held  one  of  the  great  offices  from  a  mere  Titular,  by  designs 
as  Cansvlatu  functus^  Praetura  functus^  &c ;  but  this  is  b; 
■niformly  observed. 

> — These  having  been  specified  when  treating  of  the  different  o1 

Ij,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  stated  under  each  head 

. — Every  Roman  magistrate  was,  in  virtue  of  his  election  b^ 

invested  with  a  certain  amount  of  civil  power,  technically  tei 

I,  by  which  he  was  entitled  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  an 

,  to  enforce  obedience  to  his  lawful  oiders  by  fine,  by  imprisonmen 

^     The  amount  of  Potestas  varied  according  to  the  office.     T 

who  had  the  right  of  being  attended  by  Lictors^  namely,  the  Coi 

PtMtors, '  had  not  only  the  right  of  arresting  any  one  who  was  prei 

)  bat  they  had  also  the  right  of  summoning  any  one  not  present  to  ap 

them  and  to  enforce  his  attendance  (  Vocatio.)    Those,  again,  who  ^ 

by  Viatores,  the  Tribuni  Plebis^  for  example,  had  only  l^cnsio 

Vocatio.    Those  who  had  neither  Lictores  nor  Viatoresy  the  Quaestor 

,  had  neither  Vocatio  nor  I*rensio  and  therefore  no  summary  juriMlicti 

■. — It  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitution,  that  ele< 

le  Comitia  Venturiata  or  the  Comitia  IVibuta  conferred  Potestas  only, 

no  magistrate  could  take  tha  command  of  an  army,  or  hold  a  nicctir 

Comitia  Centuriata,  which  was  -always  regarded  as  an  assembly  of  a  mill 

,  (^Exercitus  Urhanus^  until  Im])erium  was  bestowed  upon  him 

Ckriata^  oonoeming  which  we  have  already  spoken  at  length.  ^ 

Whatever  step  a  magistrate  took  in  virtue  of  his  official  authority  he  was 

wiagitiratu  agtrty '  and  this  step  would  be  taken  Pro  Potestate  or 

tlie  case  might  be.    When  a  magistrate  was  deforced  in  the  exe 

I^fteMtas  be  was  said  In  ordinem  cogi.  * 

I  rtffit  of  Inflietlnfc  a  fine  belonged  to  Conrali  only,  antil  the  paMlng  of  the 
t  Tarp*i*i,  (R.C  494.)  by  which  it  wm  extended  to  all  ordinary  maieistratea  Dl 
^     Cle.  da  R.  II.  39l    Aal  Cell  XL  I. 

>tt  la  ■nneceiiaiy  bare,  and  eliewhcra*  when  speaking  of  the  ordlnery  working  o 
litHaUon,  to  refer  to  the  Dietatori  who  were,  for  the  time  being,  aboxe  the  laws. 
'  TUa  la  vary  alaarly  azplidiied  Iqr  Varro  In  a  pasaaga  quoted  by  Aoloa  GelUus  XUL 
,   laapL  117. 
<i  Uw.yiU.9i  IX.  7. 
f  Uv.  lU.  M.  VL  as.  XZV.  4.  XM1T  .a 
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Prorogatl*  Imperil. — A  magifltrate  was  nearer,  under  any  pretext,  i] 
to  retain  his  office,  without  re-election,  after  the  expiration  of  a  jeir 
when,  by  the  gradual  extension  of  the  Roman  <x)nqueBt8,  the  aeat  of  wi 
gradually  removed  farther  and  farther  from  the  city,  it  was  felt  that  it  mij 
times '  prove  both  inconvenient  and  hazardous  to  recall  or  -saperBcde  a  g 
actively  enp:aged  in  important  and  critical  military  operations.  These  com 
tions  forced  tJiemsdves  so  strongly  upon  the  public  mind  during  the  war  a 
the  Greeks  in  Campania,  (B.C.  827,)  when  danger  was  apprehended  on  tl 
of  Samnium,  that  the  Tribunes,  ^at  the  request  of  the  Senate,  proposed  I 
people,  tliat  when  the  Consul  Q.  Publilius  Philo  had  ceased  to  hold  off 
should  be  armed  with  the  same  powers  for  ihe  prosecution  of  the  war  si 
were  still  Consul,  and  that  these  should  continue  until  the  war  was  breogk 
conclusion — Actum  cttm  Tribunis  est  ad  populum  fsrrenty  tU,  quum  Pm 
Philo  consulatu  ahisset  bro  coksule  rem  gereret,  quoad  adteUatum 
Graecis  esset.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  PublUins  was  not  only  tl 
upon  whom  such  a  command  was  conferred,  but  the  first  Roman  genen 
ever  celebrated  a  triumph  after  the  period  of  his  office  had  expired.  ^  Fro 
time  forward  it  became  common  for  the  people  in  the  Comitia  Dributa  to  p 
the  military  command  of  a  general,  sometimes  for  six  months,  sometime 
year,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Publilius,  for  an  indefinite  space,  n 
undertaking  in  which  he  was  engaged  should  bo  brought  to  a  close.  Dnri 
second  Punic  war,  especially,  we  find  examples  of  the  same  individuali 
continued  in  their  command  for  several  years  m  succession. '  This  prokii 
was  termed  Prorogatio  s.  Propagatio  Imperii,  and  the  phrase  Pro 
Impcrium  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Continuare  Consulatum^ 
was  employed  when  the  people  elected  the  same  individual  ta  the  Consuli 
two  vcars  consecutivelv. 

Wlicn  the  people  conferred  extended  Impcrium  in  this  manner,  tlie 
understood  to  reserve  to  themselves,  in  all  cases,  the  right  of  an 
their  o\^'n  act  even  when  a  definite  period  had  beea  fixed,  and  in  doi 
tlicy  wore  said  Ahrogare  Imperium,  (liv.  XXVII.  20.  XXIX.  19,) 
regular  Pkhiscitum  was  always  requured  for  the  Prorogatio  or  Abr<fg 
Imperium. 

When  the  Imperium  of  a  Consul  was  prolonged,  ho  was  said  rem  gen 
coxsuLE,  i.e.  to  exercise  in  so  far  as  the  particular  service  was  concen 
power  of  a  Consul,  although  not  holding  the  office ;  and  in  like  maonei 
the  Imperium  of  a  Praetor  or  of  Quaestor  was  prolonged,  they  were  si 
gerere  vno  praetore,  pro  quaestore,  &c.  Hence,  in  process  of  tii 
words  Prt>conml<,  Propraetor,  Proquaestor  were  formed  and  applied  to  dc 
those  who  were  intrusted  for  special  service,  with  powers  and  rank  belon 
the  magistrates  indicated  by  these  terms.  Generally  speaking,  the  title  Pre 
and  the  phrases  Proconmlare  Imperium  and  Pro  consule  were  applied  t 
only  who  had  actually  held  the  office  of  Consul ;  and  the  same  holds  good  fi 
praetor  and  Proquaestor,  The  rule  was  not,  however,  universally  obeerv 
the  elder  Scipio,  when  twenty-four  years  old,  was  sent  as  Proconsul  into 

1  LSt  VIIT.  2fL  At  a  mnch  earlier  date  (B.C.  464)  we  read  (Llv.  TIL  KMbaX  T.  Qi 
who  had  heen  Connul  the  prerious  year,  was  defipatched  from  Rome  with  a  refnfo 
proconstile:  but  theiie  words  maybe  underhtood  to  mean  iMitrXj  intUad  of  the  Cm 
C«>n»ul  having  been  detained  in  the  city,  comp.  Diunys.  IX.  1(L  63w  who  OMi  tho  tcr 
which  he  was  familiar  when  he  wrote.  But  see  the  section  below,  p.  194,  on  the  J 
Appficatitmt  of  thf!  term  PrfCon»ttL 

iUr.  IX.  42.  X.  16.  2a  22.  XXIIL  25.  XXIV.  la  II.  XXV.  6L  XXX.  L 


alllnoogb  tie  had  IieU  no  oBice  previonslj ;  and  Fompcias,  at  Ihe  age  of  Jiir^- 
one,  was  sent  Pro  cowmU  agatoat  Scnorius. '     S«e  below,  p.  lOi. 

The  Imprrvim  of  Proconsuls  and  Propraetors  diflered,  however,  iu  somo 

hoporunt  pamcalan  from  tho  Imptrium  enjojied  bj  Consals  and  PrSEton  whila 

tn  office.      The  Frooonsul  or  Propraetor  exercised  Imperium  in  that  psnieiilar 

Autrict  or  province  only  to  irliich  he  was  speciallj  appointed,  and  if  at  an/ time 

be  entered  the  citj,  be,  ipso  facto,  lost  liia  Imptriam.    Hence,  when  a  Proconaul 

cr  ■  PropnKtor  Kilicited  a  triumpli,  he  was  ohllged  to  remaio  with  bis  anny 

Dmside  ihe  citj  nntil  bis  daima  nere  considered;  but  if,  from  any  cause,  be 

catered  ihe  city  before  the  matter  waa  decided,  be  at  onee  lost  bis  Imperium 

ind  became  incapable  of  celebrating  a  iriumpii.     If  a  triamph  nxs  voted  by 

the  Senate,  then  a  ipecial  Plebiidluin  vaa  required,  granting  him  tbo  privilege 

gfreUiniDg  bis  Imperium  withb  the  city  upon  the  day  of  Ihe  pageant.    On  the 

aher  hand,  a  Consul  who  bad  received  Imperium  could  exercise  it  anywhere 

i  Tjihopt  the  dty,  and  although  it  was  suspended,  as  it  tvere,  each  time  he  entered 

^kcity,  be  could  eater  and  leave  the  city  repeatedly  nilboat  bdng  obliged  to 

'or  a  tenewal  of  his  Imperium.     This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following 

>  in  livy,  (XXVI.  9) — Inter  hunc  tumuUutn  Q.  Fulvium  Proconaukm 

n  aercitu  a  Capua  affcrbtr:  cui  m  minueretur  Imperiam,  li  in 

t,  deeeniit  Seiiatai,  ut  Q,  Fvlvio  par  cum  ConsuUbiu  Imperium 

r  3lB«lnnii»> — Tarioua  clauifications  of  the  Roman  Magis- 
I  have  been  proposed  by  writers  upon  antiiiuities,  wme  of  which  were 
....^iird  by  tlie  andents  thenuclves.     ~We  shall  notice  the  most  important, 

1.  Magiatralu)  Ordinarit.  Magiftratus  Extraordinarii. — The  former  were 
ngalariy  elected  at  stated  intervals,  the  latter  were  not.  T!ie  prindpal  Magis' 
tratu  Ordiitarii  were  Ihe  Consuls,  Praotom,  Aeditca.  Quaeslora,  Tribones  of 
iIn  Pteb*,  and  Censors;  the  principal  Magiitratus  Extraordinarii  were  the 
Uctator,  the  Magiater  fjjoitnm,  and  the  Inlerrei.  Tbe  Decemviri  legibm 
teribaidit  and  the  Tribum  Milibsrei  conavlari  petestait  existed  under  cirauin- 
uancM  itbich  prevent  ns  from  ranking  tbem  with  propriety  tmder  dther  head, 
■khongh,  according  to  our  dcHnition,  they  would,  strictly  speaking,  fall  under 
th«  Extraordinarii.  The  Praefectia  Urbi  was  a  Mag'uitratUB  Ordinariut  under 
tbt  kings,  Eztraordinariut  during  Ihe  period  of  tbe  repablio,  and  again  becamo 
Ordinariut  imder  Ihe  empire. 

2.  MagiMratut  Curulet,  M.  non  Curvles. — The  former,  as  we  have  had 
Meaaion  to  observe  repeatedly,  were  the  Consuls,  Fraetors,  Curule  Aediles, 
Censon,  nnd  in  all  probability  the  Dictator,  the  Magister  Equiium,  and  the 
Wanlm  of  the  dly.  To  these  wo  way  doubtless  add  tbo  Decemmri  legibu* 
•rriifni/w  and  the  Trxbuni  Mililara  C.  P.  This  distinction  is  so  far  important 
that  tlie  desrendants  of  those  who  had  borne  comic  offices  were  IfobiUa,  and 
enjoyed  tho  /lu  Imaijiiuim.     Bee  p.  67. 

3.  MoffittratuM  Patricii.  M,  Pkbeii. — Oripnally  all  the  great  offioea  ol 
fUM  were  filled  by  the  Fatridani  exdnsively,  except  the  Plebeian  Tribunate  and 
the  Plebeian  Aedileship,  to  which,  from  the  period  of  their  institution  down  to 
the  doM  of  Ihe  republic,  and  even  later,  Plebeinna  alone  were  eligible.  We  have 
•«n,  however,  in  treating  of  the  diflercnt  offiees  separately,  that  the  Plebdaaa 
Itiaght  their  way  gradunllv  onlil  thev  o1>tflined  admission  to  all  withoat  didinc- 
liM^  to  Ihat  alter  B.C.  3^7,  when  tl'ie  first  Pkbdmi  I'raelor,  Q,  Publilins  Philo, 
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was  c1<^ctO(I,  the  term  Magi$tratu$  Patridi  oeased  to  be  applieable  to  u 
of  public  officials  with  the  exception  of  certain  priests. 

4.  Magistrate  Maiores.  M,  Afinores. — ^We  sometimes  find  the  i 
Amctionaries,  such  as  the  Triummri  CajntaUi  and  the  Triummri  Mm 
of  whom  we  shall  speak  more  particolarlj  below,  termed  by  some  of  the  d 
writers  Minores  Magistratus  in  opposition  to  the  great  dignitaries,  the  0 
Praetors,  Aedilcs,  Tribones,  Qaaestors,  and  Ceiuors.^  But  the  dirii 
magistrates  into  Maiores  and  Minores  was  contemplated  by  other  anthor 
a  very  different  point  of  view.  A  work  by  Messala,  quoted  in  Anloi  G 
(XIII.  15,)  teaches  ns  that  the  Auspida  were  believed  to  possess  greater e 
when  observed  by  one  particular  class  of  magistrates — Patridorum  a 
in  duas  sunt  potestates  divisa — and  hence  were  distingmshed  as  Jfaa 
Maiora  Auspicia  and  Minora  Auspicia.  The  Maiora  Auspicia  bdo^ 
the  Consuls,  Praetors,  and  Censors,  to  whom  we  ought  to  add  the  Dictata 
is  not  spcciBed  by  Messala,  because  the  office  no  longer  essted  when  lie ' 
and  these  therefore  were  the  Maiores  Alagistratus^  while,  aocordisg  t 
principle,  the  Cunile  Aediles  and  the  Quaestors  were  Minores  Magiii 
(Compare  with  Messala  the  words  of  Cic.  de  legg.  III.  S.) 

Secondly,  although  the  Consuls,  Praetors,  and  Censors  had  the  A 
Auspicia^  the  Auspicia  of  the  Censors  were  differmt  in  quality,  thoagk 
degree,  from  those  of  the  Consuls  and  the  Praetors ;  and  these  two  i 
Auspicia  were  hidcpcndent  of  each  other,  so  that  the  Auspicia  taka 
Ceni^or  could  not  interfere  with  or  disturb  those  taken  by  a  Consul  or  a  P 
nor  those  taken  by  a  Consul  or  a  Praetor  disturb  those  taken  by  a  Censoi 

Thirdly,  since  the  Praetor  had  the  same  Auspicia  as  the  Consnl,  he  wai 
Collega  Consulis;  but  although  ho  had  the  9Am^  Auspicia  he  had  notth 
Imperium,  The  Consuls  had  Maius  Imperium^  relative  to  the  Praetoi 
had  rcciprocnlly  Minus  Imperium^  relative  to  the  Consuls.  Now,  it 
principle  of  the  constitution,  that  no  magistrate  could  preside  at  the  elo 
another  magistrate  who  enjoyed  Maius  Imperium.  Hence  a  Praetor  oo 
preside  at  the  Comitia  for  the  election  of  Consuls,  because  the  latter  had 
Impenum ;  nor  could  a  Praetor  preside  at  the  Comitia  for  the  election  of  P 
for  in  that  case  he  would  have  been  presiding  at  the  election  of  a  magistr 
was  the  Collega  of  the  Consul,  and  therefore  the  CoUega  of  a  magistn 
had  Maius  Imperium.  * 

Lastly,  while  the  Consuls  had  Maius  Imperium  relatively  to  the  Praet 
Dictator  had  Maius  Imperium  relatively  to  the  Consuls,  and  to  his  own 
of  the  horse,  being  supreme  over  all  This  b  distinctly  laid  down  by  Lir 
38.  XXX.  24.  XXXII.  7.) 

PBOVIXCES  or  THE  MAGISTRATES. 

Cieneral  Hlgnlflcatlon  of  the  term  Provlncla. — ^Whatever  may  be  tl 
of  tlic  word  Provincia,  and  no  scholar  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  discovering 
factory  etymology,  it  denotes,  when  used  wiUi  reference  to  a  Roman  ma| 
the  sphere  of  action  within  which  he  was  called  upon  to  discharge  the  c 
his  office.  For  several  centuries  the  Consuls  were  occupied,  almost  excl 
in  leading  the  armies  of  the  state ;  and  accordingly  the  war  which  a  Coi 
appointed  to  conduct,  or  the  region  in  which  it  was  proaecnted,  or  thi 

1  T.iT.  XXXII.  2n.    Snet  Caei  41. 

S  This  curious  doctrinff  in  very  clearfT  Rtat^d  hj  Meotala  fn  the  DMiagf  abpre  rii 
cad  bJ  CioOTO  Ad  Alt.  IX.  8L    8m  also  VaL  Mu.  a  tUL  i. 
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horn  it  was  waged,  were  alike  termed  his  Pi'ovincia,  So  also  the 
rho  acted  as  supreme  jadge  in  the  dvii  oonrts  at  Rome  was  said  to  have 
ma  Provincia;  the  Quaestor  who  superintended  the  exportation  and 
OQ  of  merchandise  at  Ostia  and  elsewhere  was  said  to  have  the  Aqiuiria 
a ;  and,  in  the  ordinary  language  of  familiar  conversation,  Provincia 
dutyy  a  taskf  or  an  occupation  of  any  description.  ^ 
igf  t«t  wmd  INatrftattoM  of  the  Pr«vlBces. — It  was  the  prerogative 
njite,  under  ordinarj  circumstances,  to  fix  the  Provinciae  Consulares^ 
to  determine  where  and  how  the  Consuls  should  he  employed  in  the 
r  the  state  (decemere  s.  nominctre  Provincias,)  When  the  Provinciae 
rked  out,  the  Consuls  were  generally  allowed  to  settle  with  each  other 
g  their  distribution,  (comparare  inter  se  Provinciae,)  or,  if  they  could 
)  to  an  agreement,  they  decided  the  question  by  lot  (eortiri  Provinciae) 
\  Senatue^  out  eortiri  aut  comparare  inter  ee  Provinciae,  ConeuUe 
; '  but  occasionally  the  Senate  itself  assigned  a  particular  Province  to  a 
r  individual,  in  which  case  that  body  was  said  dare  Provinciam  extra 
.  extra  ordinem  ;*  and  it  sometimes  assigned  the  same  province  to  both 

I  eariier  ages  of  the  republic  one  Consul  was  usually  sent  forth  to  carry 
iry  operations,  while  the  other  remained  to  protect  the  city  and  administer 
oaxy  business  of  the  state ;  when  the  war  was  of  a  very  formidable 
r,  both  Consuls  proceeded  to  the  army  and  assumed  the  supreme  com- 
1  alternate  days ;  (see  p.  135 ;)  and  when  danger  threatened  from 
quarters  the  Consuls  commanded  separate  armies,  acting  independently 
4ber.  In  eveiy  case  the  limits  of  the  Province,  that  is,  the  limits  within 
te  operations  of  the  Consul  were  to  be  carried  on,  were  strictly  defined ; 
as  considered  a  most  serious  offence  for  a  Consul  to  overstep  the  bounds 
m  Province  without  express  permission. ' 

ive  said  that  it  was  the  prerogative  of  the  Senate  to  arrange  and  distri- 

Provinces,  and  in  pomt  of  fact  it  will  be  found  that  this  was  regarded 

f  the  ordinary  and  regular  duties  of  that  body.     But  since,  according  to 

7  of  the  constitution,  all  power  proceeded  from  the  people,  acting  in  their 

ional  assemblies,  it  happened  in  times  of  strong  political  excitemeut,  when 

irit  ran  high,  that  the  Tribes  exercised  the  right  of  assigning  particular 

s  to  their  favourites,  without  regard  to  the  opinion  or  decision  of  the 

Thns,  although  the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution  that  Metellus  should 

to  prosecute  the  war  against  Jugurtha  during  the  year  B.C.  107,  the 

iving  been  asked  (rogatue)  by  Manilius  Mancinus,  one  of  the  Tribunes  of 

I — Quern  veUel  cum  Jugurtha  beUum  gerere — decided  by  a  great  majority 

rr  two  ezarnples  will  sufflco  to  lllnstrate  what  hus  been  said  above— Coiwuto  T* 

!  C  Jym/A'ais  Siciitut  VoUci,  AfniWmH^fmei  Photiaoia  eteniL  Liv.  IL  40. 

'hi  C-miuli  Etrwria  Piovinoia  «wn>I.  LIt.  X.  11. 

n  Pboti.^cias  wrtiH  nutt :    P.   Cornelhu  SuUa  Urbanam  et   Per^ffri»am^  ipum 

-mi*  ton  fuemt  s  Cn.  Fuleiiu  Ftaeeu*  ApiUiam ;  C.  Claudius  Hero  SueMnUam;  M. 

gmma  Tu»roM.  LIt.  XXV.  3. 

pide/hettiM.  Vume  hane  tihi  efo  impero  Protih ciak. 

uef imAm,  impera'or,  qw*d  ego  po'ero,  quod  vofe». 

MUm  lepido  etfaetU  et  lauin  tudificaner.  Plaut.  Mil.  Gl.  IV.  !▼.  83. 

uapator,  Cormeii, Warn  n6i  ojfidomm  Provimgiah  depopoKtt,  tU IM 

!ifla  tmeidaroL  Clo.  pro  Snlla  18. 
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i^m  mmMmf  liaUa  Provinein decreta,  Le.  ttaer  were  both  ordered  to  stay  ad 

.  XXXIII  25.  and  again  XXXV.  20. 

.  37.  XXIZ.  la  ZXXL  48.  XLL  7.  XLIIL  1.  comp^  XXVU.  43.  XXVUL  17.  41. 
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that  it  Rhonld  be  oornmilteJ  to  Marina.  Id  [his  ineUnee  it  miglit  be  argned  '■ 
Slariaa,  bcins  actnallj  Co^iaul,  Lad  a  b«tter  right  to  the  wmmoai]  than  Heul 
whoM  Imperium  bod  been  slreful;  prolonged ;  bnE  eiactlj  Ibe  nvene  took  p 
ia  B.C.  88,  for  Iha  nar  against  MUhridates  having  been  assii^ed  by  the  Sa 
to  SalU,  one  of  the  ConBula  for  Iha  jear,  as  his  Province,  the  Tribiu  i 
persuaded  bj  Moriiu  to  cancel  the  appointment  and  beatow  it  upon  bimari., 
prooedure  whsph  led  (o  the  first  great  civil  war.  So  also  in  B.C.  59,  tbe  ped 
bestoned  the  command  of  Gallia  Ciaalpina  sjid  lUjricnm  upoD  Comr,  •t'l 
inetigation  of  the  Tribune  Vatinios,  who  bronght  in  a  bill  (Bogalio  Fntiiua):' 
tbst  pnrpoae,  and  carried  it  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wislies  and  arrangeaM 
of  the  Senate. 

Exactly  tbe  same  system  iraa  fnllotred  with  regard  to  the  Frorinees  of  I 
Fraetora.     It  waa  decided  Bsnaliy  by  lot,  which  should  act  as  Frselor  OrbnM,' 
which  IS  Praetor  Pcregrlnns,    (hence  these  Provinces  are  frequently  temri 
Sors  Vrhana  and  Sors  Peregrina,')  and  then  the  foreign  Provincea  were  dhiM 
among  the  rem^der,  or,  as  took  place  during  the  last  century  of  the  n     '"' 
when  all  usually  remained  in  iho  wty  during  their  year  of  office,  the  lot 
ID  which  court  eaeh  should  predde. 

Pnrlnel>  In  ■  mirleled  MBM- — A  COUnlry  or  ditttrict  beyond  tbfl' 
of  Italy,  completely  subjugated,  deprived  of  its  independence,  and  nil«d 
Roman  govenior,  was  termed  a  Provincia,  and  when  reduced  to  this  vmi 
was  said  technically  redigi  in  formam  Proviadae.  It  must  bo  remailnd 
R  conquered  conatiy  was  not  always  at  once  converted  into  a  Promnce.  1 
Macedonia,  although  Ihlly  subdued  in  B.C.  168,  did  not  become  a  PiOTincA' 
B.C.  146,  and  in  like  manner,  neither  Asia  nor  Aohaia  bceama  Proriiieea 
many  yearn  after  thoy  had  been  entirety  under  [he  control  of  Rome.  It  la  U" 
Provmdae  in  this  restricted  sense  [hat  we  shall  confine  the  observailona  made 
in  the  following  paragraphs. 

CaaaUiaUaB  at  (ks  ProTfncca — When  the  Senate  had  resolved  that  a 
country  should  be  redaced  to  the  form  of  n  Province.  Ilicy  commonly  sent  ten 
Legati^  or  commissioners  from  their  own  body,  who,  ia  conjunction  with  the 
victorious  general,  arranged  the  lenns  of  peace  with  the  vanquished  people. 
deiermlned  the  exact  limits  of  the  Province  to  be  formed,  and  drew  np  a  consti- 
tution, by  which  the  fiitare  eonditicm  and  government  of  the  state  wna  defined. 
These  matters  having  been  arranged  upon  Ibe  spot,  were,  upon  the  return  of  the 
Legal!  to  Rome,  submitted  to  tbe  people  m  the  form  of  one  or  more  Rogstiona. 
which  if  sanctioned,  formed  the  Charter  which  regnlated  the  powers  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  Ibe  provincial  governors.  Of  this  doacription  were  the  Lex  RvpUia  for 
Sicily,  the  Lex  Aqmllia  for  Asia,  and  the  Lega  AemUiae  for  Uacedonia ;  bnt  thiat 
and  similar  laws,  altbongh  serving  ax  the  groundwork  of  the  constitution,  miglit 
in  each  case  be  altered,  modified,  and  explained  by  new  Laws,  Decrees  of  iIm 
Senate,  and  Ibe  Edicts  of  tbe  provincial  governors  themselves. 

PrarlnclBl  CisrimBn. — These  at  first  were  Praetors,  two  Praetors  having 
been  ailded,  about  B.C.  227.  lo  the  previous  number,  for  the  special  purTkose  ^ 
acting  as  governors  of  Sicily  and  of  Sardinia;  and  two  more  in  B.C.  197,  for  tbe 
two  Spains  (see  above  p.  151.)  But  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  thg 
nnmhM'  of  Provincce  having  greatly  increased,  they  were  divided  into  two 
claasea.  Provinciae  Conitularei  and  Provincial  Praetoriae;  and  since  bMh 
Consuls  and  Praeton,  at  this  period,  nsnally  passed  tbe  whole  of  their  year  of 
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afiee  in  the  cily,  Ihef  were  ngnin  invejled  with  Imperium  iftcr  thsj  hail  laid 
down  tbeir  office  And  proceeded  to  tbe  diflTereDt  FroTUKxs  ollolUd  to  lh«m, 
vluch  ihey  mled  with  the  titles  of  Proeonaules  and  Propraetors  respectively. 

Tfac  Senate  determined,  eadi  jeor,  irhicb  should  ]>£  Provinciae  Cojumlares 
and  which  ProBindae  Praeloriae,  the  ConsulB  tlien  ca^t  lots,  or  came  lo  an 
tindcniUjidiiig  with  regard  to  the  Provinciae  Comulares,  and,  in  like  maimer, 
tfae  Pra«ton  with  regmA  lo  the  Provindae  Praetoriae,  unleaa  tbe  Senate  aaw 
fit  to  make  a  epedal  (eifra  ordintm)  appointment,  or  tbe  Comitia  Tributa  tuok 
Uw  matter  into  their  own  bands.  Generally  speaking,  the  Consolar  Provinces 
wtn  thoee  in  which  there  was  war  or  tbe  apprebenEioa  of  war,  either  external  or 
■ntCTnal,  while  the  Praetorian  Provinces  were  those  in  whidi  tcanqaillily  prevailed 
and  waa  not  likely  to  be  disturbtd.  In  this  manner  a  Proriuce  at  ooe  lime 
COBanlar  might  become  Praetorian,  and  viee  versa;  but  changes  of  this  kind 
■eem  to  bai'e'been  effected  frequently  without  reference  to  warlike  consideralioiu.  > 
DuVBilmi  of  ■  FTDiSBanl  or  Pispracior  for  hia  FravlBce. — When  the 
liaw  had  arrived  for  a  Proconsul  or  Propraetor  lo  leave  Rome  for  his  Province, 
Ii«  received  Ills  equipments  from  (he  Senate,  who  decided  by  what  number  of 
Leyati  he  was  to  be  assisted,  the  amount  of  troops  which  were  to  l>e  placed  under 
bU  command,  tho  allowance  for  outfit  (  Vaiariuni)  to  be  paid  from  tbe  publio 
IruMtirT,  and  ail  other  things  requisite,  in  voting  which  they  were  said  Proviii- 
tiam  Oraare  s.  Iiulruert. '  Having  then  received  Impenuin  by  a  Lex  Curiala, 
nd  his  TOWS  having  been  offered  np  iu  the  Capitol,  (yota  in  CapiloHo 
tMMevpatiM,)'  he  took  bis  depatmre  in  gre^it  state  from  some  point  beyond  tha 
aalii,  urayed  in  the  rsbe  of  a.  military  couimoDder,  (paladatas,)  bis  Liclors, 
Iwolvv  or  ax  as  the  case  might  he,  marching  before  him  with  Fiueea  and 
Sttitreti  escorted  on  his  way  by  a  numerous  train  of  friends  and  clients,  and 
■undeii  b^  his  personal  staff,  (Coborg  Praetoria.)  consisting  of  bis  Quaeelor, 
\h  Ltgati,  varioui  subordinate  officers,  (iVar/ecfi,)  clerl^  and  secretaries, 
(Striftae,)  eervanls  of  all  kinds,  (apparilarei,)  publio  ilavee,  (publici  eeriii,) 
tod  a  throng,  who,  under  the  general  appellations  of  Comifei,  Amici,  FamiliaTei, 
hoped  10  abare  his  power  and  beneBt  by  bis  patron^e,  *  He  was  bound  to 
tnvd  dnect  to  bis  Province,  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  through  which  he 
(MMd  being  obliged  to  find  lodging,  forage,  means  of  transport,  and  to  satisfy 
TtriMia  other  demands,  which,  nnlil  regulated  by  the  Lex  luUa,  freqnently 
aliinled  a  pretext  for  great  extortion  and  oppression. '  When  a  sea  voyage  was 
aw«i<Mi7,  Kbipa  were  provided  by  the  state.  * 

0«n>B«a»BiCBt  HQd  OBialtoB  af  ■  Pnrlnclal  Cammand, — The  com- 
mand of  a  govemnr  commenced  on  tbe  day  when  he  entered  bis  Province,  or,  nt 
ill  eveats,  on  the  day  when  he  r«aetied  one  of  the  chief  towns,  (Cic  ad  Alt.  V. 
1&,)  and,  nnder  ordinaiy  circumslancea,  was  nnderstood  to  continue  for  one 
year  only.  It  was,  however,  verv  fivquently  prolonged  by  a  decree  of  tbe 
BeoMe ;  sod  even  when  no  Ibrmal  Prorogatio  took  place,  a  governor  could 
remain  and  exercise  his  power  nntil  tbe  arrival  of  his  successor.     We  gather 
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from  what  took  place  in  the  case  of  Cicero,  that  if  no  fomud  TOte  of  Awy 
bad  been  passed,  a  governor  might,  at  the  end  of  bis  official  year,  ogoihi 
Province  to  his  Quaestor  or  to  one  of  his  Legati  and  retam  hctne.  8i|| 
was  a  contingency  so  little  to  be  looked  for  that  it  wonld  appear  that  no  pmH 
was  made  to  meet  it. 

Although  the  power  of  the  provincial  governor  ceased  at  once  on  tlie  ai 
of  his  successor,  he  retained  his  Imperium  and  bis  Licton  until  be  entendb 
(Cio.  ad  Att.  XI.  6.    Appian.  B.C.  I.  80.) 

P«wcr  aad  Dallea  •f  a  PMrlnclal  G«TcnMrw — ^Tbeie  were  paitljoil 
aud  partly  dvil. 

1.  In  virtne  of  his  Imperium  the  Proconsul  or  Propraetor  was  coiniiiaiida^ 
chief  of  all  the  troops,  whether  Roman  or  auxiliary,  stationed  in  the  Yam 
and  could,  in  emergencies,  order  a  local  levy  (delectut  provinciaUs.)  A 
forces  ho  could  employ  as  be  thought  fit,  either  for  the  purpose  of  icpl 
invasion  from  without,  or  suppressing  rebellion  within ;  but  on  no  aeeoa^ 
ak-eady  observed,  could  he  quit  the  limits  of  bis  Province  without  tijnm  ori 
from  the  Senate. 

2.  In  virtue  of  his  Imperium  and  Potestas,  he  had  supreme  jnrisdieUon  ii 
causes,  criminal  as  well  as  civil,  and  could  imprison,  scourge,  or  even  MiA' 
punishment  of  death  upon  the  provincials ;  but  Roman  citizens,  altbongbiail 
abroad,  had,  in  all  criminal  cauFcs,  the  right  of  appeal  (provocaiio)  toBoiM  ] 
law  or  laws  by  which  the  constitution  of  each  Province  was  established  M 
settled  the  moidc  in  which  justice  was  to  be  administered ; '  and  a  large  tm 
of  suits  were  tried  before  local  and  domestic  tribunals,  although  there  Nca 
have  been,  in  ever}'  instance,  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  governor,  who  was  amM 
his  decisions  by  a  board  of  assessors,  termed  his  Consilium.  For  the  nk 
convenience  in  administering  justice,  a  Province  was  usually  divided  intodiitf 
called  Conventus,  and  the  governor  made  the  circuit  of  these  at  least  onee  ■ 
year,  holding  his  coiut  in  the  prhicipal  town.  In  performing  this  duty  he 
said  Agere  Convcntiis,  * 

3.  Besides  the  above  duties,  the  Proconsul  or  Propraetor  regulated  all  mi 
connected  with  the  intenial  ^vcmnient  and  interests  of  the  various  towni 
communities  contained  in  the  Pnivince,  in  so  fiEir  as  his  interference  was  demi 
or  warranted  (Cio.  ad.  Q.  F.  I.  1.) 

■■•noora  bestowed  on  Provincial  Gorcmora*— Wlien  the  inhabit!! 
a  Province  entertained  feelings  of  attachment  and  gratitude  towards  their 
or  deemed  it  expedient  to  feign  such  sentiments,  they  were  wont  to  erect  ta 
statues  and  other  memorials  (^monumen(a)  in  the  jora  of  the  chief  towns, 
in^titutcd  solemn  festivals  to  keep  alive  the  recollection  of  his  virtues,' 
despatched  embassies  to  Rome  to  pronounce  his  paneg}*ric  before  the  Senate 
^^l!en  he  had  achieved  any  military  exploit,  they  subscribed  money,  U 
(lurum  coronarium^  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  ft  triumph. 

1  Cicero  (Id  Yerr.  II.  13.  15.  27.)  glrct  many  detAlli  with  regftrd  to  Sicily  which  u 
Insinictire. 

:.'  Cin,v&nhn  donotes  properly  an  asKmblaye  of  pcraona  who  have  met,  not  hjf  chain 
for  a  flxcii  purpoHi'.     lii^nce,  hpvcially — 

1.  An  nsieiubiugc  of  persons  iu  tlie  rrovlncet  meeting  together  to  attood  a  ei 

liistice. 

2.  1  tie  day  or  days  on  which  thene  aaaamblagea  took  plaoaL 

3.  The  place  in  which  they  were  held. 

i.  The  district  of  which  the  Inhabitants  assembled. 
Conr^ntui  Is  u»ed  also  to  denote  an  union  or  association  of  Roman  dtlient  dvelUi 
ProTince.    See  Ki-ir  s  ▼.  in  the  Encyclopai'dle  der  Alther  thumswisseniehafl. 
r  Much  were  the  Alarctltia  iu  Sicily,  the  Mueia  tnd  LtiGuUia  in  Asia. 
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tlradoiis  may,  in  some  rare  iostance,  liave  been  called  forth  hj  a  gentle 
temal  exeroBe  of  power ;  bat  in  later  times  at  least,  when  thej  were  most 
n,  thej  were  in  general  to  be  regarded  as  expressions  of  terror  and  servile 
r*  They  were  freqoentlj  demanded  and  enforced  as  a  matter  of  right  by 
let  unworthy,  and  large  sums  were  extorted  by  the  oorrnpt  and  unscmpuloua 
tribntions  towards  horary  testimonials.  ^ 

■di>d  Pr«p«rf7  !■  thm  Pr^rlnces. — In  a  newly  snbjngated  Proyince  the 
of  the  landed  property  fell  nnder  one  of  two  heads,  it  was  either,  1.  Ager 
ifics,  belonging  to  private  individuals,  or,  2.  Ager  Publicus^  belonging  to 
yreming  Iwdy,  or  to  different  communities  and  corporations,  the  proceeds 
icfa  were  applied  to  public  purposes.  The  whole  of  the  soil,  whether  Ager 
itet  or  Ager  PubUcut^  was  rq^arded,  theoretically,  as  belonging,  by  right 
iqnest,  to  the  victors,  and  entirely  at  their  disposal  In  practice,  however, 
Dds  of  private  proprietors  in  tlie  Provinces  were  seldom  confiscated  by  the 
ns ;  but  the  owners  were  alfewed  to  retain  possession  and  full  right  of 
ity  on  payment  of  a  moderate  land  tax.  The  Ager  Publicusy  on  the  other 
,  was  usually  regarded  as  part  of  the  spoils  of  war,  and  was  disposed  of  in 
ns  ways — 1.  A  portion  was  frequently  sold  and  the  proceeds  paid  hito  the 
inm — 2.  A  portion  was  farmed  out  to  tenants  who  possessed  no  right  of 
rty  in  the  soil  which  they  cultivated,  but  paid  a  fixed  rent — 3.  A  portion 
frequently  left  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation  or  community  by  whom  it 
Men  formerly  held,  but  became  subject  to  certain  payments  to  Rome. 
naftoB  aad  BMrdcas  !■  the  Prorlnccs. — In  like  manner  as  the  Ager 
km  m  the  Provinces  was  in  most  cases  seized  by  the  Romans,  so  they 
fNTiated  the  revenues  which  had  been  raised  from  other  sources  in  the  dif- 
i  countries  when  independent.  Such  were  the  duties  levied  on  exports  and 
la,  the  profits  realisied  from  salt  works,  mines,  and  many  other  objects 
I  would  vary  in  different  localities. 

addittoii  to  the  land-tax  paid  by  the  provincials,  they  were  often  subjected 
ffv^3erty-tax,  {TrUmtum^  which  was  levied  from  each  individual  in  propor- 

0  the  amount  of  his  means.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  necessary 
a  provincial  Census  became  necessary.  To  this  we  find  many  allosions  in 
asmcal  writers, '  and  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke, 

1  informs  us  that  Joseph  undertook  the  journey  from  Nazareth,  which 
diately  preceded  the  Nativity,  in  order  that  he  might  be  registered  at 
Uiem. 

\  not  only  were  the  provincials  required  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  in  the  form  of 
:ax,  property-tax,  and  other  well  defined  imposts,  but  they  were  liable  to 
■  demands  of  an  arbitrary  cliaracter,  which  varied  for  different  times  and 
snt  places.  Thus  Uiey  might  be  required  to  provide  winter  quarters  for 
^  to  equip  and  maintain  fleets  for  war  or  transport,  to  afford  supplies  for 
ible  of  the  governor  and  his  retinue,  (frumentum  in  cellam^)  and  to  submit 
ay  other  burdens  which  were  peculiarlygalling,  since  they  were,  to  a  great 
t,  regulated  by  the  discretion  of  their  rulers,  and  therefore  could  be,  and 
were  employed  by  them  as  engmes  of  intimidation,  oppression,  and 
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Prlrlleges  eaj^yed  by  Partlewlar  C— «■— HteB  la  9hm 

Although  a  Provinoe  as  a  whole  was  sabject  to  the  control  of  the  kw  or  ] 
which  it  was  constituted,  and  to  the  swaj  of  the  governor  by  whom  the 
were  administered,  yet  almost  eveiy  Province  contained  within  Its  limil 
munities,  which  enjoyed  special  privileges.  These  commimities,  fiir  ti 
part,  belonged  to  one  or  other  of  the  following  clawees :— 

1.  Municipia, — On  Muntcipia  in  general  see  p.  90.  With  regard 
provincial  Municipia  wo  can  say  little.  In  all  probabQity,  no  two  of  thei 
had  exactly  the  same  constitution ;  but  thtk  common  charactcrisdc  i 
right  of  internal  self-government. 

2.  Coloniae. — These,  as  in  Italy,  might  be  diher  Colomae  Otrntm  J 
orum  or  Coloniae  Latinae^  or,  in  the  fiontier  provinces  especially,  C 
MiUtares,    See  p.  88—90. 

3.  Civitates  Liberae, — These  were  dties  or  commnnities  which,  by  i 
hiw,  were,  in  return  for  some  benefit  conferred  upon  Rome,  or  fiom  m 
policy,  permitted  to  administer  their  own  affairs  without  any  interferen 
the  part  of  tiie  provincial  governor ;  and  although  subjects  of  Rome ' 
more  under  his  Linperium  than  if  they  had  actuaUy  been  living  in  Rome. 
Byzantium  and  Cyzicus  both  received  Lxbertaa^  as  a  reward  for  tbi 
service  in  the  war  against  Mithridates ;  but  Cyacus  forfeited  this  privileg 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in  consequence  of  alleged  misconduct*  (Cic.  de  Pro 
8.  4.    Tacit.  Ann.  IV.  36.) 

4.  Civitates  Immunes, — These  were  cities  or  communiUes  which  were  e 
from  the  taxes  and  other  imposts  for  which  the  ordinary  inhabitant 
Provinces  were  liable.  Immunitas  was  by  no  means  necessarily  a  com 
of  Libertas^  for  a  state  might  be  a  Civitas  Libera  and  yet  heavily  taxed 
Byzantium,  which  enjoyed  Liber tasy  was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  poblic 
imposed  upon  it  that  Claudius  saw  fit,  upon  petition,  to  grant  it  an  ei 
firom  tribute  for  five  years  (Tacit.  Ann.  XII.  62S.  63.)  In  like  m 
Civitas  might  be  Immunis  without  being  Libera. 

5.  Civitates  Foederatae, — All  cities  and  commnnities  were  compi 
under  this  title  whose  position  with  regard  to  Rome  was  defined  by 
separate  and  distinct  from  those  laws  which  provided  for  the  general  n 
of  the  province.    The  fact  that  a  Civitas  was  Foederata  did  not  nc 

.  imply  the  enjoyment  of  high  privileges.  It  might  be  Libera  or  Imn 
both,  in  virtue  of  its  Foedus  ;  but  it  did  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  conn 
was  either.  Civitates  Liberae^  Civitates  Immunes^  and  Municipia  we 
times  all  included  in  the  general  designation  of  Civitates  Foederat 
generally  speaking,  the  right  implied  by  Libertas  and  Immunitas  were 
simple  in  themselves,  and  were  the  result  of  a  firee  gift,  which  mi^t  be  • 
at  the  pleasing  of  the  giver,  while  the  condition  of  the  Civitates  Foeder 
secured  by  a  formal  treaty,  and  the  relations  established  wope  freqnei 
complicated  nature. 

NBOftber  of  IProriueem  BBder  tke  Bepablle. — 1.  The  earliest  Pro^ 
that  portion  of  Sicilia  which  had  belonged  to  Carthage,  and  which  n 
to  Rome  at  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war,  B.C.  241 ;  but  after  the  c 
Syracuse  in  B.C.  212,  and  of  Agrigentum  in  B.C.  210,  it  embraced  t 
island.  2.  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  subdued  in  B.C.  238.  8.  Hispama  i 
and  4.  Hispania  Ulterior,  The  exact  period  when  these  were  oo 
Provinces  Ib  nnceitain ;  but  it  was  probably  in  B.C.  206,  when  the  Cartl 
were  finally  subdued.  Livy,  when  treating  of  the  eveota  of  that  y«ar  laya- 
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\a  JRomamt  ixUa  Provmciarum  quae  quidem  Continentis  sint^  po9- 
nium,  nostra  demum  aeiate^  ductu  auspicioque  AugitsU  Caesaria 
(  est.  5.  Macedonia^  although  fblly  sabjngated  as  early  as  B.G.  16lit 
sdnced  to  the  form  of  a  Frovince  until  B.C.  146.  6.  lU^ricunu,  called 
matia^  about  the  same  time  as  Macedonia.  7.  Afnca^  afier  the 
a  of  Carthage  bj  Sdpio  in  B.C.  146.  a  And,  in  B.C.  129.  9.  GdBia 
ina^  comprdiending  originally  (B.C.  121)  the  oonntiy  of  the  Allobrogcs 
iie  south-east  comer  of  GauL  In  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
of  tliat  country,  this  was  sometimes  termed  Gallia  Narbatiensis  or, 
dly  Prooincia.  Caesar  conquered  the  whole  of  Gaul  and  divided  it 
Proviuces.  10.  GaUia  Cisalpina  was  subdued  as  early  as  B.C.  190; 
e  unable  to  fix  die  period  when  it  became  a  Province.  It  ceased  to  be 
e  in  B.C.  4S,  when  it  was  included  within  the  limits  of  Italy.  11. 
although  fully  under  the  sway  of  the  Romans  after  the  capture  of 
B.C.  146,  did  not  become  a  Provmce  for  some  years  subsequent  to  that 
.  CUicia  was  certainly  a  Frovince  as  early  as  B.C.  80.  13.  Bithyrm^ 
I.  14.  5yruz,  in  B.C.  64,  after  the  conquests  of  Pompeius.  15.  Creta, 
naica^  in  B.C.  6^ 

se  fifteen  provinces,  seven  were  in  the  year  B.C.  51,  Provincial 
es^  viz.  the  two  Gauls  and  lUyricum,  the  two  Spains,  Cilida  and 
which  now  mclnded  Pootus.    The  remainder  were  Provindae  Prae- 


wtth  regard  t«  tke  Prvvteeca. — ^In  addition  to  the  laws  which 
le  constitution  of  each  Province  separately,  general  statutes  were  passed 
9  to  time,  whiah  applied  to-  all  alike.    Of  these  the  most  important 

rmpronia  de  Provinciis  Consularilms,  passed  by  C.  Gracchus  in  B.C. 
ch  enacted  that,  in  each  year,  before  the  election  of  Consuls  took  place, 
to  should  determine  what  two  Provinces  were  to  be  assigned  to  the 
kbout  to  be  chosen,  and  that  the  Consuls  after  their  election  should,  by 
greement,  or  by  lot,  decide  which  of  these  two  Provinces  was  to  be 
to  each.  Thus,  we  read  in  Sallust  (Jug.  27) — Lege  Sempronia 
le  futuris  Consulibus  Numidia  atque  ItalSi  decretae.  The  object  of 
ras  to  put  a  stop  to  the  intrigues  and  corrupt  practices  by  which  Consuhi 
i  in  the  habit  of  endeavouring  to  influence  the  Senate  to  grant  them 
rvinces  which  were  likely  to  be  most  agreeable  or  most  profitable,  without 
the  interests  of  the  public  service.  ^ 

'omelia  de  Provinciis  ordinandis^  passed  by  Sulla.  The  provisions  of 
known  to  us  were — 

imitod  the  amount  to  be  expended  by  provincial  communities  in  sending 
I  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  praismg  their  governors, 
declared  that  those  to  whom  Provinces  hiud  been  assigned  in  terms  of 
Sempronia  should  be  aUowed  to  retain  their  Imperium  until  they  had 
be  city.  Thus  we  find  Cicero  retaining  his  Imperium  for  many  months 
lad  quitted  his  Province  and  returned  to  Italy,  in  the  hope  of  eing  at 
armitted  to  celebrate  a  triumph. 

ordered  a  provincial  governor  to  quit  the  Province  (decedere")  within 
yn  after  the  arrival  of  his  successor. ' 

ProT.  Conr  1  a  pro  BaUn.  ST.  id  Fam.  L  7*    Ont.  pro 
ll!uii.L».lILflLS.  lOL 
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Tjcx  lulia  de  ProvincUs,  paued  hf  Julini  Cflsar.  In  tfab,  or  m  1 
luita  de  Repttundis^  it  was  snacted — 

1.  That  a  provincial  gove  nor,  on  quitting  his  PityTinoe,  must  make  i 
copies  of  his  accoants,  and  dcpociit  two  copies  in  the  Pro^noe,  (ratwhat§ 
collatasque  deponere^)  one  in  each  of  the  two  chief  towna,  the  thiri 
deposited  in  the  Aerarium  at  Rome  (rationes  ad  Aerarium  re/em.) 
Cicero  tells  ns  that,  in  obedience  to  this  law,  be  left  copies  of  his  aeoo 
J.4iodicca  and  Apamca — lex  iuhebat^  ut  apud  duos  civiiates^  Laodiee 
Apaineensem^  quae  nohis  maximae  videbantur^  quoniam  ita  neeem 
rationes  confectas  coUatasque  deponeremtu. 

2.  That,  in  the  Praetorian  Provinces,  the  governor  should  not  remaia 
the  spnce  of  one  year,  and  in  the  Consular  Provinces  not  beyond  two  yei 

3.  Tiiat  no  govcnior  should  be  permitted  to  receive  Aurum  Cora 
from  his  Province,  until  after  a  triumph  had  been  actually  voted  him 
Senate. 

4.  That  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  a  Proconsular  governor  to  adminirtn' 
in  a  Civiia$  Lihtra, 

By  this,  or  some  other  Lex  TuKa,  the  amount  of  accommodation  and  i 
to  be  afforded  to  Roman  governors  when  journeying  to  theu:  Provinoei, 
towns  and  states  through  which  they  passed,  was  strictly  specified.  ^ 

In  B.C.  52  the  Senate,  in  order  to  repress  the  corrupt  practices  whic 
withetanding  the  operation  of  the  Lex  Sempronia^  still  prevailed  with  re 
the  distribution  of  the  Provinces,  passed  a  resolution,  that  no  Consul  or 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  government  of  a  Province  until  fivi 
had  elapsed  from  Me  period  when  he  had  held  office  m  the  city ;  and  1 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public  service  in  the  meantime,  all  penc 
had  held  the  office  of  Consul  or  Praetor  previous  to  the  year  B.C.  56,  i 
not  yet  acted  as  provincial  governors,  should  be  requu^  to  supply  the  va 
In  this  manner  Cicero,  much  against  liis  wishes,  was  compelled  to  lea? 
in  B.C.  51,  in  order  to  act  as  Proconsul  of  Cilicia.' 

The  ProTlnem  BBder  the  BniFlre. — Arrangements  entirely  ne 
introduced  by  Augustus.  The  whole  of  the  l^vinccs  were  now  divit 
two  classes — 

1.  Provinciae  Imperatoriaey  which  were  under  the  direct  and  sole  oq 
the  Emperor. 

2.  ProxHHciae  Senatoriae^  which  were  administered  by  the  Senate. 
The  Provinciae  Imperatoriae  comprehended  all  the  frontier  Provinoe 

required  the  constant  presence  of  large  bodies  of  troops.  Tliese  armies, 
Provinces  in  which  they  were  quartered,  were  commanded  by  militaiy 
styled  Legati  Caesar  is  or  Legati  Augusii,  who  were  named  by  the  Emp 
himself  being  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  armies  of  the  state.  The  r 
of  these  Provinces  were  received  by  imperial  agents,  termed  J^roc* 
Caesaris^  and  the  proceeds  were  paid  into  the  private  exchequer  {Fi 
the  Prince.  Some  of  the  smaller  imperial  Provinces,  or  portions  of  tht 
Pro\'inces,  such  as  Judxa,  in  which  the  presence  of  a  LegcUus  was  not 
be  necessary,  were  ruled  by  a  I^vcurator  alone. 

The  I^ovinciae  Senatoriae  were  those  which,  being  in  the  enjoyment 
established  peace,  and  removed  to  a  distance  from  foreign  foes,  did  not 

t  Glc  de  ProT.  C'm&  4.  In  Pl^oa  U  8&  S7.  sd  fiua  IL  17.  V.  sa  sd  Att.  Y.  ML  H 
7.  Philinx  L  K  III  It  V.  a  VIIL  U. 
■  IMoc  C«M^  XL.  ja  4(L  d(k 
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xoept  sach  as  were  employed  for  pnrposee  of  ehow  or  of  police, 
aeriy,  were  goTemed  by  persoiiB  who  hkd  held  the  office  of  Consul 
;  bat  all  such  goremors  were  now,  without  distinction,  styled 
^  They  were  attended  by  Quaestors,  who  received  the  reyenues 
m  into  the  public  Aerarium^  which  was  managed  by  the  Senate. 
>ption  of  military  duties,  the  functions  of  the  provincial  Proconsuls 
pire  were  much  the  same  as  under  the  republic,  they  had  the  same 
ks  of  honour,  were  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  personal 
i  received  equipments  and  allowances  from  the  Senate.  Their 
iras  for  one  year,  and  was  nominally  regulated  by  the  Senate;  but 
<r  thought  fit  to  interfere,  his  wishes  were  never  disputed. ' 
I  to  the  ordinary  imperial  Legati^  and  the  Senatorial  Proconsules^ 
and  the  Senate  conjointly  sometimes  granted,  for  a  time,  supreme 
number  of  provinces  to  one  individual.  Thus,  under  Tiberius,  the 
East  was  committed  to  Germanicus,  and  under  Nero  to  Corbulo. 
to  the  former  Tadtus  thus  expresses  himself— TVm  decreto  Patrum 
rmanico  Provinciae  quae  mari  dividuntar^  maiusque  impertum^ 
?f,  quam  its  qui  sorte  aut  missu  Principis  obtinerent  * — ^where  the 
dicates  the  Ptoconsuls. 

3ial  governors  under  the  empire  are  frequently  included  under  the 
^aesides  Provinciarum ;  but  Praeses  is  more  frequently  employed 
i  to  the  imperial  governors,  and  eventually  denoted  an  inferior  class 
tf  any  other  terms,  such  as  luridici^  Rectores^  Correctores  were 
different  times ;  but  upon  these  we  cannot  enter  here, 
ccasionally  took  place  in  the  distribution  of  the  Provinces ;  but, 
;he  original  division,  the  Senatoriae  were  twelve  in  number — 
— 2.  Asia. — 3.  Hispania  Baetica. — 4.  Gallia  Narhonensis.-^ 
6.  &irdinia, — 7.  lUyricum  and  Dalmatia, — 8.  Macedonia.-^ 
10.  Cretaet  Cyrenaica, — 11.  Cyprus, — 12.  Bithynia  etPofUus, 
atoriae  were  also  twelve— 

ia  Lusitanica. — 2.  Hispania  Tarraconensis. — 3.  Gallia  Lug-' 
.  Gallia  Belgica, — 5.  Noricurru — 6.  Pannonia. — 7.  VindeUcia 
•8.  Moesia, — 9.  Alpes  Maritimae, — 10.  Cilicia. — 11.  Galatia. 

and  Dalmatia  were  soon  transferred  to  the  Emperor.    Tiberius 
and  Macedonia  from  the  Senate;  but  they  were  restored  by 

ing  ProTii^ces  were  subsequently  added  to  the  Imperatoriae  :— 
uperiar  et  Inferior,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine — Cappadocia 
a — Lycia — Cottiae  Alpes — Britannia —  Commagene — Thracia 
rmenia — Arabia — Mesopotamia, 

reckoned  as  a  province  from  the  time  of  Hadrian.  The  position 
ras  altogether  peculiar.  From  the  period  of  its  final  subjugation 
id  as  a  private  estate  of  the  Emperors,  rather  than  as  a  part  of  the 
the  Roman  people.  It  was  placed  under  the  sway  of  a  Praefectus^ 
tiy  Prae/ectus  AugustaUsy  who  was  nominated  by  the  Emperor, 

Ln.  sa  LITL  IS.    Snet.  Oeter.  47.    Tacft.  Ann.  XYL  It. 
LIIL  1&    8a«t.  OeUT.  47.    Tacit  Aon.  IIL  3^  36. 

IL  431  XV.  25.    Velleins  II.  9S.    So  Anguttnt  bad  npon  two  oeeatlont, 
IC  1^  loTMtad  Agrlppa  with  tnpremo  oommaiftd  otht  all  tha  Eattara 

L  76L    fioet  Claad.  25.    Dion  Caaa.  LUI 18.  LX.  S4. 
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nnd  cIiokh  from  ibe  Equestrian  order.  No  Senator  or  Eijnes  of  the  biglier  ciMi 
vrna  penoiiud  to  enter  EgTpt  v,-ithonl  receiving  exprc&a  pemuBsion  Eiom  tbt 
Prince ;  and  Hberins  sharplj  rebuked  Germanicoa  for  liaring  ventnrcd  to  vial 
Aleiandria  withoat  leave.  The  cause  of  these  jealous  regulations  ii  brieflt 
explained  hj  Tacitus — Aujiialui  inter  alia  dominatiaiiU  areana,  vitilin  luri 
perminsa  ingredi  Senatoribus  aut  Equitibua  Bomaaa  lUiatr&ia,  «^wnril 
.'Egyptum,  ne  fame  urgeret  Ilaliam  quiJquis  earn  Provinciamelatutragiit  (tTTOt 
nc  mart*,  quamvia  kvi  praeadio  ailvermm  ingeata  rzerci'fiu,  inxaUitet — ui 
in  another  paiiage — Mffyptam  copiasgue,  qiiibia  coercenlur,  iam  iade  "' 
Augaito, Eguila Romani oblment  hcortgtimr  ita ntum expedire, Rvt 
ndilu  difficiUm,  amumas  fecundam,  superstilione  et  lascivia 
rinWfcm,  ituciam  fepum,  ignaram  magatriUuum.,  domi  Telinere, ' 

Different  appUeulaaii  of  the  lerni  FT«canHl  nndeF  Ifea 
It  may  prevent  eonfoaion  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  terra  Procontul 
etnpioj'ed  to  denote  an  iodividuai  who,  altbougb  not  actuaUf  holding  tbe 
of  Consul,  eiercised  in  soma  particular  locality  all  the  powota  of  »  ConsnL 
m.ij  diitingnieh  four  Tarictiee  of  Proconsule. 

1.  Occ^ODaUy  a  dlstingnished  leader  who  was  Prhalus,  i.e.  out  of 
imt  nho,  at  some  former  period,  had  held  the  otSce  of  Cotisul, 
sppoinled  to  perfbnn  some  particular  duty,  and  vaa  for  that  purpose  aimid' 
the  aame  poirers  which  he  would  have  wielded  had  be  been  actnallj  Co 
Thus,  T.  QuiDCtiiis,  who  was  Couml  in  B.C.  4G5,  wa«  jiaatily  despatched 
Komo  in  the  course  of  the  following  jear  lo  relievo  Sp,  Puriua,  who  was  besi  _ 
in  his  camp  by  the  Aequi,  and,  in  so  far  as  necessary  for  tlie  aocomplishmcolt 
tliat  object,  was  armed  with  the  powers  of  a  Consul — Optimum  visum  art  M 
CossuLi  T.  Quinclium  subsidiit  eattrts  citm  Bodali  exerdtu  milli — (lii 
4,}  and  when  the  object  was  accomplished  the  power  ceased.  So  also  Fomp^ 
in  B.C.  67,  three  years  aUcr  his  eonsnlsbip,  was  invested  hy  the  Lex  GdbuA 
with  the  title  of  Proconsul,  and  with  very  ample  powers,  in  order  that  fiem" 
prosecute  the  war  against  the  pirates  (Velkias  II.  31.) 

S.  It  happened,  in  some  very  rare  instances,  that  a  private  individnil, 

lind  never  held  the  office  of  Consnl,  was  sent  forth  upon  a  mission  as  s  Proool 

This  came  to  pass  in  the  case  of  the  elder  Scipio  Aliicaniis,  who,  in  B.C.  SI 

was  seat  into  Spain  as  Proconsul  nl  the  age  of  twcnty-fonr ;  and  again  in  l| 

I'ase  of  Pompeius,  who,  in  B.C.  70,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  before  he  had  U 

any  of  the  great  offices  of  stale,  was  appointed  Proconsul  lo  condnct  tho 

against  Scrturius.     Bco  above,  p.  182. 

3.  niien  a  Consnl,  at  the  close  of  his  year  of  office,  had  his  Impcriom  ] 
limgcd,  in  order  that  he  miglit  be  en.ihlcd  to  cany  ont  some  undertaking, 
above,  p.  182,}  he  continii^  to  command  with  the  title  Proconsul.    The 
example  upon  record  is  that  of  Q.  Publilios  Philo,  B.C.  326,  (lir.  TUL  S&^ 
2G,)  and  ilie  procednre  subaeqnenlly  became  common.  J 

4.  Towards  the  close  of  the  republio  the  Consuls  usually  remained  in  the  of^ 
during  their  year  of  office,  and  aflcr  this  liad  expired  proceeded,  ea  Prooontulii 
10  assume  the  goremment  of  a  province. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Procommls  who  belong  tn  the  three  first  beads  wen 
officers  who  received  extraordinary  appointments  in 
decree  of  the  Senate,  or  of  a  Itogaiion  suhmitted 
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t  nho  belong  la  the  foiirLli  clafij  v 
■ppoiotfd  u  a  matter  of  onliniti'y  ruuiiiic. ' 

A  coatroverif  bu  been  maiuEauicd  bj  grammarians,  both  ancient  am]  modem, 
irimbcr  it  is  more  coirect  to  employ  tbo  form  Pro  Coaade  in  tno  dietinct  words, 
n  Procmuul  declined  as  an  or^uarj'  noon,  or  whttlier  each  is  b  luelf  correct, 
hK  the  aenUoUioa  diSerent.  It  ie  sofficieat  here  to  remaA,  without  entering 
mto  detaik,  that  if  ire  conanlt  inscriptions  and  the  oldeit  MSS.  we  shall  find 
both  Cbnn*  tised  indifferently  hj  (he  bust  authors  to  convej  the  sama  ides,  it 
bdi^  obterred  that  Pro  Coniale  can  be  emplaned  ontj  when  the  eentcDCC  is 
IbnFwn  into  ■  particular  shajie. 

lt«»rfc»ng«  or  Ike  Icnu  Cannili  Praclur.  Pracanmi,  frapmeioT. — 
k  Pnconml  b  somelimea  styled  Consul,  as  in  Liv.  XXTI.  S3.  XXnU.  39  ; 
bo)  thii  msj  be  merely  an  oTcrBight  or  an  inaccurate  expression. 

X  Piroconiul  is  sometimea  styled  Praetor,  as  in  Cio.  ad  Att  V.  21,  ad.  Fnm. 
It  17.  XtU.  15.  In  this  case  Praetor  ia  probably  employed  !n  its  general  anil 
■ntient  ngniScation  of  General  or  Cotnmandir  (see  above,  pi  133.) 

On  the  other  hand,  a  protincial  governor  a  sometimes  styled  Proconml, 
\  be  bad  nerer  held  any  office  higher  than  tlia  Praetorship.  Thus,  C. 
s  TodilanuB  who  waa  elected  Praetor  for  B.C.  197.  (Ht.  XXXII.  »7,) 
n  sfUrwards  ipoken  of  (XXXlll.  25)  as  C.  Sempronium  Tvditanim  Pro- 
\letn  in  Citeriore  Hispania ;  and  in  like  manner,  IS,  Fulvius,  nha  via 
daeted  Praetor  for  B.C.  193,  and  reoeited  Hispania  Ulterior  as  his  province  bv 
lot,  (Lit.  XXXIV.  H.  65,)  is  called,  the  foUowing  year,  Af.  Fulviut  Procotml 
(Ur.  XXXV.  23.)  *  This  apparent  inconsisteni^  is  generally,  if  not  alnay a,  to 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Senate,  when  the  condition  of  a  Praetoiian 
hvrinee  was  such  as  to  demand  the  influence  and  night  of  (he  bi<jbeat  power, 
vera  wont  to  invest  the  Praetor,  who  was  about  to  take  the  command,  with 
Proamtnlarc  Imperium,  thus  entitling  liim,  during  the  period  of  his  goremment, 
to  bear  all  the  inaig;Dia  and  exercise  all  the  authority  of  a  Consul.  Hence,  Q 
Cieso  (the  brother  of  the  orator)  who,  aflcr  having  been  Praetor,  acted  as 
CDiTcinoi  of  Asia,  is  styled  indifferently  Propraetor  and  Proconmt,  the  former 
denoting  the  office  which  he  had  octuolly  held  in  Some,  the  tatter  the  dignity 
which  he  enjoyed,  and  Iho  power  wliich  ho  possessed,  in  bis  provmce.* 
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In  addition  to  the  great  functionaries,  whose  duties  we  have  described  above, 
ther«  yen  a  considerable  number  of  officials  who  performed  tasks  of  an  impor- 
tant, bnt  less  dignified  character.  These  were  comprehended  under  Ibc  general 
dtttgnation  of  Minoru  MagisCralas ;'  bnt  wo  must  earelUlly  clifiiinguisb  this 
DM  nt  iheM  words  fiom  the  more  extended  application  of  the  same  phrase,  as 
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expbuncd  above,  p.  184.    Of  the  Minores  Magistratw^  in  the  reitiietod 
the  most  conspicuouB  were — 

I.  TriaMTiri  CmFiialM,  institnted,  according  to  lirj,  about  B.G 
These  may  be  regarded  as  police  oommisBionerB,  aabordinate  to  the  i 
Among  the  tasks  speciaUj  imposed  npoa  them  were,  the  charge  of  thi 
aiid  the  execution  of  tliose  criminab  who  were  pat  to  death  in  prison. 
exercised  jurisdiction,  sometimes  of  a  snimnaiy  character,  over  ilavea  nod 
grini;  their  tribunal  being  placed  beside  the  Golumna  Maeoia  in  thai 
(see  above,  p.  17.)  They  appear  to  have  presided  at  preliminaij  ioTestig 
In  cases  of  murder  and  other  hcmoos  offences  against  the  person ;  they  eoin 
to  prison  those  accused,  and  occasionally  acted  as  publio  impeacheit. 
existed  under  the  earlier  empcron ;  and  we  hear  of  them  in  inscriptioai  i 
as  the  third  century.  ^ 

II.  TriBOftriri  iv«ctanU  are  generally  believed  to  have  been  distiaci 
the  Triumviri  Capitales,  and  to  have  been  specially  charged  with  pra 
the  peace  of  the  city  by  night,  patrolling  the  streets,  arresting  those  whoi 
found  prowling  about  under  suspicious  drcnmstances,  enforcing  preei 
:i«piinst  fire,  and  taking  prompt  measures  for  qnenchmg  oonflagradons 
might  arise.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  magistracy  ia  distinctly  men 
by  Livy  at  a  period  prior  to  that  which  he  fixes  for  the  inatitntkm 
Triumviri  Capitales;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  historian,  when  | 
fln  account  of  the  panic  which  arose  in  consequence  of  the  disdosores  reg 
tlie  Bacchanalia,  details  certain  duties  imposed  upon  the  Triumviri  Cof 
which  must  have  devolved  upon  the  Triumviri  Noctumi  had  they  been  m 
ofticers — Triumviris  CapiUiUbua  mandatum  est,  ut  vigiliaa  digpomrt 
vrbcm,  servarentque  ne  qui  noctumi  coetusfierent :  utque  ab  incendiis  can 
adiutoresque  Triumviris  Quinqueviri  uti  cis  Tiberim  suae  quismu  r 
aedificiis  praecssent.  Moreover,  Triumviri  Noctumi  are  not  incluoed  in 
of  Minores  Magistratus^  as  they  existed  before  Augustns,  given  by  IMon  C 
although  he  distinctly  describes  the  Triumviri  Capitales — e7  rt  rpue 
Tov  BetifotTov  ZUag  iFpoartrof/fAiwot.  In  veiy  many  cases  where  allan 
made  to  the  subordinate  police  ma^trates,  they  are  spoken  of  aino 
Triumviri  or  Treviri,  without  the  addition  of  any  ejMthet.^ 

III.  qnatBervlrl  Tils  In  IJrbe  PwrgaadlB. 

IV.  Daomrlri  Vila  extra  Urbem  PwrgMBdIs. 

These  must  have  acted  directly  under  the  orders  of  the  Aedilea  (see  al 
1  -tl.)  The  former,  as  the  name  implies,  being  charged  with  cleansing  tin 
withui  the  city,  the  latter  those  in  the  snburU. ' 

v.  DcceoftTiri  StUtlbas  iBdlcaadis. — ^Pomponins  asserts  that  tli 
was  established  after  the  institution  of  the  office  of  Praetor  PeregriauSy 
the  same  time  with  the  Triumviri  Capitales,  Many  antiquarians,  \u 
believe  that  the  board  existed  fipom  a  much  earlier  period,  and  that  it  ia 
to  in  the  Lex  Valeria  Horatia  passed  inmiediatdy  afVer  the  abdicatioc 
Decemviri  Legibus  Scrihendis,  in  B.C.  449 — Ut  qui  Tribwnis  Plebis  A 

1  LiT.  Epit  XI.  XXV.  1.  XXXIL  86.  XXXIX.  14.  17.  Cle.  d«  letl-  HL  S.  In  O-  < 
16.  and  note  of  Pseud.  Aeron.  pro  Clnant.  13.  Aaeon.  arnment.  in  linon.  Varra 
S  SI .  IX  S  85u  Fest.  B.W.  Sacrammtum,  p.  344.  Balloat  Cat.  ii.  Taoit  Amk  V. 9l 
Keneo.  Controv.  IIL  16.  VaL  Max.  V.  iV.  7.  VL  i.  10.  VIIL  !▼.  1.  SpartUn.  Hadri 
Kt  AnI.  Oell.  HI.  a  Pompon.  Digtit.  L  IL  &  f  Sa  Plant  AuL  UL  IL  S.  Aali 
Hor.  Epod.  IV.  11.  r-         ■• 
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irttnoeaiueteiat  caput  loeiiaerainestel. •  /amilia  ad  atdem 
Liberaemte  vennm  iril — in  which  caw  lliej  most  have  b 

Thef  are  noticed  bj  Cicero,  but  not  in  audi  a  mantiet  ._ 
extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  t)ie  vonU  of  Pomponiiu 
jTtU  IM  ttlishctarf  infonnuian — Deinde  qmim  eiset  neceuariui  mogittratof 
f«i  Baalae  protestft  Decemviri  in  UlSms  iudkanitis  gant  consliluii.  By 
'  ~  Has  they  were  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  Cenhimviri,  who  will  be  mentioned 
psnieularly  when  we  treat  of  the  admin ialralioa  of  jqslice;  bnt  they  siill 
csHKd  aa  a  Kparate  and  independent  body  down  to  the  end  of  the  fiflh  ceDlar}'. ' 
TL  Trlaairlri  IHsnamlea — CommiBeioneis  of  tho  mint,  to  whom  (he  charge 
cf  naiiag  money  waa  committed.  The  iiame«  of  individaalB  holding  this  ofiica 
»fftmr  Inquenllj  npon  eoins  strnck  veiy  near  the  close  of  the  con mon wealth, 
witb  the  addition  of  the  letlen  A.  A.  A.  F.  F.  denoting  Aaro  Argenlo  Aeri 
Plamdo  Feriundo.  Pomponiiu  HaUa  Ihst  they  were  itistitntod  at  the  lame 
pariod  with  the  Tn'tinit'iri  Capitaks;  (B.C.  269 ;)  bat  if  thia  be  the  case  they 
aoatd  not  have  bfen,  as  he  lays  they  were,  aerii  argtnii  aari  Jlatora,  for  ulver 
WW  not  corned,  according  to  Pliny,  ontil  B.C.  269,  and  gold  not  until  a  much 
laHr  epoch.  They  are  alluded  to  by  Cicero  (Ad.  Fam.  TIL  13}  in  a  complicated 
jokti,  when  warning  hig  friend  Trebalim  aj^iiut  encountering  the  warlike  nation 
<d  dM  Traviri  in  Gaul — Treeiros  vita  caiieo,  audio  Capilalea  esse,  maSem 
amrp,  tun,  argenlo  essenl,  Tlic  itnmber  of  these  oiliccra  waa  bcrensed  by  Juliun 
Cam  to  four,  m  appeara  from  coins  itmck while  he  hold  sway;  but  it  was 
•pin  nduoed  to  tlireo  by  Augnsiua  (Soet.  Caes.  41.  Dion  Cass.  LV,  26. 
hnpra.  IHgeu.  I.  ij.  2.  g  SO.     Flia.  H.N.  XXXllI.  S9.)  > 

to  addition  to  the  above,  who  icem  to  have  been  elected  rcgttlsrly  every  vear 
h  iIm  ComiiJa  Tribata,  comaiiwiauere  were,  (ram  lime  to  time,  nominated  for 
d*  pafbtmance  of  ipecial  temporary  duties,  and  all  of  these  would,  for  the  lime 
bwi^,  be  ranked  as  Minora  Stagiitratiu.  Butji  were  the  commLSsioner* 
appouttod  for  distribntmg  publio  lands,  {agria  dividundLi,')  for  planting  colonics, 
Uotniiu  dedueendis^)  for  erecdng,  d^licatiag  or  repairing  temples,  (_aediha» 
^ItdmdiM—dedicattdii — reficiendia,')  (i>r  relieving  eomo.  extraordinary  pressure 
n  tlw  iDoney  maricel,  (Triumviri  t.  Qitinqueviri  Meiuarii,)  and  many  others, 
dwnUve  of  whose  offices  are  suf&cienttj  explained  by  the  epilhcta  employed, 
an)  by  tlie  oatrativea  of  the  historians  by  whom  they  are  mentioned, 

AagtutDa  formed  a  aort  of  corps  or  board  of  the  Minor  Magistrates,  which  he 
Hnoed  the  Viginlipiratia,  comprehending  the  IllViii  Cajntalta,  the  lllViri 
tb*    IVViri  Viit  in   Urbe  purgandis,  and  the  XViri  StUtihu* 
The  members  were  Bclcctod  exclusively  from  those  possessed  of  the 
EqveMer,  and  adminion  to  the  body  waa  regarded  as  the  lirst  alep 
pnblio  diiUnotion.    Henco  Ovid  telia  us — 

;  tanenu  piim««  notatii  hnnom 
11  quoodani  pui  trUiat  una  fuL  ■ 
pDBUc  BEBVAjrrs  op  the  uadistkatrs. 

It  important  were  the  ScrS/ae  %.  Scribae  Ubroril, '  the 
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government  clerks,  a  certain  number  of  whom  were  attached  to  the  Senilis  ^ 
to  all  the  different  departments  of  the  public  serrioe.  Their  dntj  was  to  | 
down  and  record  the  proceedings  of  the  public  bodies,  to  tnuucribe  •tttam 
of  eveiy  description,  to  keep  the  books  and  accounts  (rationes  perteriben^ 
Jicere)  connected  ^nth  the  different  offices,  to  supply  the  Biagistrattt  wifti 
>vritten  forms  required  in  transacUng  public  business,  to  read  over  ■ 
documents  in  the  Senate,  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  in  the  asaembliei  tfj 
people,  and  to  perform  a  groat  variety  of  services  of  a  similar  descriptioiL 
we  recollect  that  the  principal  magistrates  remained  in  power  fox  one  jht 
and  that  many  of  them  entered  upon  office  ^rithout  any  experknoe  or 
knowledge  ofbunness,  it  is  manifest  that  they  must  have  depended  entirdf 
their  subordinate  assistants,  who,  being  engaged  permanently  in  the 
of  the  same  tasks,  would  be  able  to  inform  and  guide  their  supenon. 
this  description  would  especially  be  necessaiy  in  the  case  of  the  ~ 
which  was  the  first  step  in  the  ascent  to  political  power,  bat  which  mmti 
same  time,  have  demanded  an  extensive  and  accurate  Imowledge  of 
of  minute  details  connected  with  the  finances  of  the  repubUo.  This  knoilil 
must  have  been  supplied  by  the  Scribae  ab  aerario^  the  chitf  of  whoai 
designated  Sexprimu 

The  Scribae  were  so  numerous  that  they  are  spoken  of  as  forming  a  nfm 
class  in  the  state — Ordo  Scribarum — and  were  regarded  as  occupying  abi 
but  highly  respectable  position  in  the  community. 

II.  liictorc*. — We  have  already  had  occasion  to  describe  the  Licfeon,  ■ 
attendants  of  the  Kings,  Consuls,  Praetors,  and  Dictators.  They  tueiid 
orders  of  the  maj^istrate  especially  where  force  was  required,  cleared  the  i 
before  him,  and  dispersed  a  crowd  when  it  impeded  public  business  (ihidhi 
tnrbam,)  When  any  one  fsulcd  to  pay  proper  respect  to  a  dignified  funotun 
he  ordered  his  Lictor  to  mark  the  offender,  (aniimduertere^^  and  heiceMi 
verlere  frequently  denotes  to  censure  or  punish, 

III.  Accensi  were  messengers  or  onlerlies,  one  of  whom  always  Mb 
upon  the  higher  magistrates  to  convey  messages  or  commands.  We  bearef  tl 
ill  connection  with  Consuls,  Proconsuls,  Praetors,  and  the  Deoemvixa. 

IV.  vintores  were  also  attendants  upon  the  magistrates,  and  executed  1 
orders.  Tiicy  arc  most  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  TriboM 
the  Plebs ;  but  we  find  them  employed  also  by  the  Senate,  by  Dictators,  tsi 
Consuls.  When  the  territory  of  Rome  extended  but  a  short  distance  beyeod 
walls,  Viatores  were  sent  round  the  rural  districts  to  give  notice  to  those  vea 
in  the  country  of  meetings  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Comitia.  ^ 

y.  PraecoiMs— criers,  were  employed  on  all  occasions  when  it  was  neeM 
to  make  public  proclamation  verbally  of  any  matter.  They  also  ada 
auctioneers,  both  for  public  and  private  property. 

An  the  above  were  included  under  the  general  appeDation  of  Apparitores^  { 
is,  persons  qui  apparent  s.  parent  magistratibus,)  a  term  which  may  be  ap^ 
to  the  public  servants  belonging  to  any  one  olass  or  to  the  whole  eoDectifi 
It  must  be  understood  tliat  the  Apparitores  were  all  finee  men ;  many  of  1 
Ingenui^  a  larger  number,  especially  under  the  empire,  Idbertmi, '  and  ai 
were  completely  distinct  from  the  numerous  body  of  Servi  PuMici^  who 
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Q?^d  in  iuferior  capacities.  The  Apparitores  were  ranked  together  in 
— ''  ^,  each  Decuria  apparently  comprehending  those  who  were  connected 
particular  department  and  class  of  daties,  so  that  the  body  from  whom 
of  the  Consuls  were  taken  formed  the  Decuria  Consularisy  the  Scribes 
to  the  Qoaestors  formed  the  Decuria  Quaestoria^  and  so,  in  like  manner, 
of  Scribae  AediUtiL,  TribunuU  Vtatores,  &c. 
tlwy  received  payment  for  their  services,^  and  kept  their  places  for  an 
iifimte  period,  two  drcnmstances  which  at  once  distinguished  them  from 
tipitrates,  properly  so  called,  even  of  the  humblest  grade.  In  whom  the 
Bointment  of  these  persons  was  vested,  and  according  to  what  tenure  they 
■I  tiieir  situations,  are  points  on  which  we  do  not  possess  satisfactory  infor- 
Occasionally,  at  least,  the  Scribae  certainly  purchased  their  posts,  and 
the  expressions — emere  decuriam — scriptum  quaestorium  comparare — 
iam  quaestoriam  comparare ;  and  the  choice  in  some  cases  lay  with  the 
(hence  Scribam  legere,)  * 
jbi  Aceensus  seems  to  have  been  nominated  for  the  time  being  by  the 
Igiitnite  to  whom  he  was  attached,  and  to  have  been  usually  one  of  his  owii 

BdlDCT.  * 

NEW  MAGI8TRA1ES  UNDER  THE  EMPIRE. 

We  have  seen  that  all  the  onlinary  magistrates  of  the  republic  continued  to 
■t  in  name  at  least  for  nearly  three  centuries  after  the  overthrow  of  the  free 
Mtitation,  many  of  them  much  longer ;  that  they  were  ostensibly  chosen  by 
t  Comitia,  and  that,  as  in  ancient  times,  they  retained  office  for  one  year  only. 
key  were,  however,  gradually  deprived  of  all  their  most  important  functions, 
.  least  of  all  which  conferred  any  real  influence.  Most  of  these  were  concentrated 
the  person  of  the  Emperor ;  but  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  possess  organs 
*  the  high  and  varied  powers  with  which  he  was  invested,  and  consequently 
vera]  new  offices  were  instituted.  The  most  important  of  these  we  shall  notice 
■7  briefly,  premising  that  the  new  magistrates  diflered  in  at  kast  three  essential 
lints  from  the  magistrates  of  the  commonwealth — 

1.  They  were  nominated  directly  by  the  Emperor,  without  reference  to  the 
bkes  of  the  Senate  or  the  people. 

S.  No  limit  was  fixed  to  the  period  during  which  they  held  office.  This 
ipended  entirely  upon  the  Emperor,  who  could  dismiss  them  at  pleasure. 
8.  They  possessed  no  independent  authority.  All  their  acts  were  subject  to 
m  xevision  and  sanction  of  the  Emperor,  who  could  confirm,  reverse,  or  modify 
letr  decisions  as  he  thought  fit.  They  were,  in  fact,  merely  the  ministers  of 
iBwin. 

PRAEFECTUS  URBI. 

•Hsta  Af  the  OSice. — The  Imperial  Praefectus  UrU  had  little  in  common, 
Ecept  the  name,  with  the  republican  magistrate  who  bore  the  same  title.  When 
ngnstos  was  compelled  to  qmt  Some  in  B.C.  86,  in  order  to  prosecute  the  war 
gUBSt  Sextos  Pompeius  in  Sidly,  he  phiced  the  City  and  all  Italy  under  the 
ntrol  of  Maecenas,  and  again,  in  B.C.  31,  he  again  imposed  the  same  charge 
poo  Maeoenss  in  conjunction  with  Agrippa.    In  B.C.  25  he  establislted  tlie 
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Prae/eclura  Urbana  m  a  permanent  otBcc,  to  W  !>eld  bj  Coiimitartt  onlj,  «d 
bealoireil  it  upon  Ueaiala  Cota'Idhs,  ivho  resigned  in  u  few  days,  pleading  Uitt 
he  fdc  imGi  for  ilie  talk ;  he  wu  suo^cedcd  by  Agrippa,  Agripps  by  Sui^m 
Tanms,  and  Taonu  by  L.  FUo,  who  discharged  his  duties  Tor  tweoty  yean  wiik 
great  repatation,  and  died  in  A.D.  S'2,  Ttom  Ihat  time  fonrard  there  mua 
regular  sacceBsion ;  and  after  tbe  removal  of  the  chief  »eat  of  govecummt  t* 
CooBtantinople.  there  was  a  PraeTectiui  Urbi  for  each  of  tho  capitali. '  Hit 
original  dn^  of  the  Praefectaa  Urbi  was  to  maintain  peace  and  good  order. 
and  remedy  the  social  dliordcni  produixd  by  long  protracted  civil  wan— 

Augiulut reram  politiu,  ob  magidtudiitem  populi  ac  tarda  kguH 

aHxiiia  tumsit  e  consularibtis  qui  coerceret  urvitia  el  giiod  civium  audaoal 
tarbidum  nini  vim  metual  (Taoit.  I.e.)  For  itui  purpose  he  was  armed  wiA 
ample  powere  for  the  Bapprcsaion  and  punishment  of  all  offences  which  threatCBid 
public  tranqoillity,  bis  jorisclictioQ  exwodiog  not  only  over  the  cily,  but  to  tlH 
iliatanceorahundredmitesbeyoDi]  the  walls.  By  degrees  he  became  the  sapiMH 
judge  in  all  causes  crimiual  as  well  aa  civil,  except  such  as  were  reserved  bj  Ibe 
Prince  for  the  special  consideratioD  of  the  Senate,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  •_ 
board  of  assessors,  (consilium,')  decided  all  appeals  sent  up  from  the  inMtfi 
courts  in  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  Provinees.  He  also  engrossed  much  of  the  pow^ 
formerly  oommitted  to  the  Fraeton  and  Aediles,  and,  as  a  matter  of  conrM,  m 
the  police  magistrates  ofeveiy  grade  were  bound  to  obey  his  comauuds.  QlflH 
and  PauiuB,  who  flourished  m  the  early  part  of  the  third  century,  each  wniet 
troaliM  De  Officio  Praeffcti  Urbi.  These  are  quoted  in  the  Kgaet,  (I.  xii.  1. 
2,)  from)  which,  and  from  other  compilations  of  Boman  law,  much  iiiformalioB 
roocemiag  the  varicti  and  constantly  increasing  datias  of  tbe  office  may  bi 

The  Praefectut  Urbi,  moreover,  wielded  not  only  civil,  bnt  also  militaij 
power;  fur  he  "'na,  in  vutue  of  his  office,  the  commander  of  tho  Urbamt* 
Cohortes,  a  sort  of  militia  or  nationa)  guard,  divided  into  five  battalions,  of  whkh 
we  shall  speak  more  at  large  b  the  section  on  military  affairs. 

PKtBFECrUS  PttAETORIO. 

The  Prae/ectns  Praetorio,  the  geDeral  of  the  unperial  life  guards,  Dlthongli 
disohargiDg  duties  of  a  more  simple  character,  was,  in  real  power  and  inflnciuai 
rupcrior  even  to  the  Praefeclaa  Urbi,  since  the  suowssion  to  the  throne  wh, 
in  many  cases,  decided  by  the  troops  on 
officer,  and  of  tbe  corps  of  which  he  wa 
section  on  military  affaira. 

PRAEFECTUS  TlQIHrjt. 

Augustns  orgatiiicd  seven  battalions,  cousiating  cbieSy  of  Libertini,  under  fl 
ifl  of  CtHioria  Vii/ilum,  who  watched  the  cily  by  night,  one  cohort  b  * 
gned  to  every  two  of  the  XIV  Efpanei.    The  whole  wen 

and  of  a  Prae/ectut  Vidian,   chosen  &om  llie  Equltea,  who  was  li 
e  lo  the  Pratfectua  Urbi.  • 


FBVMETITABtAB. 

appointed  under  the  title) 
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tUM  Annonae  to  procure  provisioiis  for  the  oit j  during  a  period  of  Bcarcitj. 
I  the  dose  of  the  repablic,  when  Rome  was  ahnost  entirely  dependent 
:ttgn  ooontries  for  com,  the  importance  of  Becuring  a  steady  flappl/  and 
Bg  the  price  most  have  forced  lUelf  upon  the  attention  of  all  connected 
ft  government.  In  B.C.  57  a  law  was  passed  by  which  Pompeius  was 
d  with  the  charge  for  five  years — Legem  ConauUs  conscripserunt  qua 
io  per  qtdnquennium  amnis  poiestas  rei  frumentariae  toto  orbe  daretur; 
pomanent  magistracy  was  established  for  this  purpose  until  Augustus, 
nimself  undertaken  the  task— curam  .  .  ,  frumenti  popvlo  dividundi — 
d  that  for  the  future  two  Praetorii  should  be  appointed  annually  to 
ite  com  to  the  people,  and  this  number  he  snbsequendy  increased  to  rour 
aOr  he  confided  Uie  trust  to  two  Consulars,  and,  in  addition  to  these, 
tod  an  Inspector-general  of  the  com  mai^et,  who,  under  the  ancient 
tion  of  PraefecUa  Annorutty  held  office  without  limitation  as  to  time, 
oeen  from  the  Equestrian  order,  and  was  regarded  as  occupying  a  reary 
d  position.  The  office  continued  to  exist  until  the  downfal  of  the  empire, 
(eriy  was  held  in  little  esteem.  ^ 

27EW  D7FEEI0R  MAGISTRATES  Uia)EB  THE  EMFIBB. 

■f  rg«  Tiamm.^ — ^To  these  Augustus  committed  the  charge  of  inspecting 
lepiog  in  repair  the  military  roads,  (see  above,  p.  52,)  each  great  line 
intrusted  to  a  separate  individual,  so  that  we  read  of  Curator  Viae 
i,  Curator  Viae  FlanUniae,  Curator  Viae  Valeriae^  and  so  on.  Although 
ioe  did  not  confer  any  direct  political  power,  it  was  regarded  as  very 
able,  and  was  bestowed  on  those  only  who  had  been  Consuls  or  Praetors. 
\  the  Curatores  Ftarvm,  there  was  one  or  more  Curatores  Operum 
fntm^  a  Curator  Aquarum^  who  took  charge  of  the  aqueducts,  Curatores 
tt  Riparvm  Tiberis  et  Cloacarum  Urhis^  i.e.  sewer  commissioners,  and 
ytbera.' 

lirtri  \icmrmwmm — ^These  existed  under  the  republic,  and  are  spoken  of 
f  as  holding  the  lowest  place  {infimum  genus)  among  magistrates.  When 
AS  divided  the  city  into  XIVRegiones  and  CCLXv  Vici^  he  placed  the 
noder  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Praetors,  Aediles,  and  Tribunes 
Plebs,  the  latter  were  committed  to  local  Magistri^  chosen  firom  the 
y  portion  of  the  population ;  {Magistri  e  PUbe  cuiusque  viciniae  lecti;) 
ey  occupied  a  higher  position  than  formerly,  for  they  now  took  charge  of 
I  police,  of  the  celebration  of  district  rites,  and  on  certain  state  occasions 
ermitted  to  wear  the  Toga  Praetexta^  and  to  be  attended  by  two  Lictors.  * 
■f  w  IJrbla.  ••  Curmtmrem  Bestonaaft. — The  iborteen  Augustan  regions 
boed  by  Alexander  Severus  under  the  charge  o£XIV  Curatores^  chosen  ex 
iribus  virisy  who  were  conjoined  urith  the  Praefectus  Urbiy  to  whom 
this  time,  the  general  superintendence,  formerly  intrusted  to  the  Praetors, 
;,  and  Tiibunes  of  the  Plebs,  had  been  transferred.  ^ 
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U  <lo«9  not  full  within  tlie  limits  or  province  of  tills  work  to  inTCi 
causes  whicb  led  to  the  downfal  of  the  republic,  nor  (□  ctimnerate  t 
pToceeecs  by  irhich  the  free  constitution  wss  converted  into  a  military  < 
nor  to  enlarge  npon  the  skiU  dieplsjed  by  Augnitua  in  organiiing  the 
of  thing!  and  in  providing  Tor  the  stability  of  the  monarohj.  It  ia  enon^ 
presc:nl  purpow  to  point  onttliM  nndfr  JuBsway  the  whole  might  of  thegn* 
ment  was  concentniled  in  hie  own  person,  while  the  Comitia,  the  Senile,  and  M 
MagistTBtes,  althoDgh  retaining  Ibeir  anrJcnt  names  and  apparenllj  diachargof 
iheir  ancient  functions  according  to  ancient  fumu,  nerc,  in  reality,  mere  oiadimM, 
whose  eveij  movement  was  regulated  and  guided  by  his  will.  The  snccessonrf 
Jugnstua  did  not  deem  it  uecessary  to  adhere  so  closdy  to  all  the  delaita  of  til 
commonwedlh ;  but  it  may  be  gathered  from  what  baa  been  said  in  the  pie«edii( 
pages,  that  although  the  vital  workings  of  the  free  cousiiluUon  were  compleMij 
paralysed,  few  of  the  institutions  theniselres  were  formally  abrogated  nnlil  mi 
whole  system  was  remodelled  hy  Coostantinc. 

The  powers  wielded  by  the  Emperois  were  all  sncli  as  had  been  exeroiMd  tff 
the  legitimate  authorities  under  the  republic,  although  never  before  cumkHiM 
and  concentrated  iu  one  individual,  and  these  powers,  which  were  undetslood  ■■ 
be  received  from  the  Senate,  were  expressed  by  a  series  of  dllcs,  which  we  thd 
proceed  to  examine  in  succession.  It  is  true  ihut  Augusttu  might  have  efid4 
his  pnrpaae  completely  had  he,  ibllaning  the  example  of  SoUa  aad  of  O^fl 
accepted  the  name  and  office  oC  Dictator  Perpetuus ;  but  the  name  ai>d<Aa 
Dictator  had  been  fonnaUy  abolished  by  kw  upon  the  death  of  Julias,  (aMaMl 
p.  149,)  and  even  had  tbb  been  disregarded,  thevery  ideaof  a/WTfetualDicU^ 
was  a  monstrous  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  magistjacj.  Tn», 
therefore,  to  his  detenninstion  of  avoidiug  eveiy  tiling  which  might  give  s  nda 
shock  to  public  feeling  by  being  glaringly  irregular  and  ofieuiive,  he  stet£lT 
refused  to  assume  any  name  or  exerdsc  any  power  for  which  n  precedent  cow 
not  be  found  in  the  ordinary  usages  of  the  coinmonwcnllh.  We  b^in  with  tti 
moat  important  of  the  titles  indicated  above,  that  which  has  ever  once  iMi 
employed  hy  many  nalbns  of  Enrope  to  denote  the  highest  grade  of  sovereignty. 

iBpeniiDr. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ^tle  Imperator  prqxrii 
signifies  one  invested  with  Imperium,  and  it  may  veiy  probably  have  been 
■ssamed  in  ancient  times  by  every  general  on  whom  Imperiuni  bad  been  bcitawc^ 
by  a  Lex  Cariata.  It  is,  however,  equally  certain,  that  ui  thoee  periods  of  A( 
reptJilic  with  the  history  and  nEBgcB  of  which  we  are  most  familiar,  the  tilli 
Imperator  was  ttol  assomed  as  a  natter  of  course  by  those  who  bad  recited 
Imperium,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  mnch  valued  and  eagerly  corded 
distinction.  Properly  speaking,  it  seetns  to  have  been  in  the  gift  of  tbe  soldien, 
who  hailed  their  victorions  leader  hy  this  appellalioQ  on  the  field  of  battle;  tn 
(iCcasiDnally,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  commonwealth,  It  waa  etmtemi 
by  a  vote  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  earliest  aliusions  to  the  former  practice  h 
to  be  found  in  the  words  ascribed  by  Livy  (5XV1I.  19)  to  A&icanus  wbea  lb 
Spaniards  were  desirous  of  stvling  bim  king — Sibi  maximam  nomm  mpERATOiUI 
east  dixit,  quo  se  milita  mi  appeUatsent ;  bat  the  best  and  most  eiplidi  tefli' 
mony  upon  this  point  is  to  be  (bund  in  Tacitns  (Annal  IIL  74) — Id  9Wg« 
Blaao  Irilmil,  tit  lmpeeatob  a  Itffionibus  latalaretiir,  priieo  erga  ducet  ftoMr* 
9111,  bate  gesta  republican  gaudio  et  impetu  victorit  exeratm  conclamabaattr 
eranlijue  plurei  liiHul  Iniperalore»,nec  tuper  eeierorunt  acgualilaltm.  Thelattfl 
praake  is  slated  with  equal  dearacas  by  Cicero  in  many  passages,  e.j.  (*-■■— 
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it  si  quis  Bispanorum  aut  GaUorum  aut  Thraeum  miUe  cut  duo 
iisset;  turn  eum^  hoc  consuetudine  quae  mcrebuit^  impebatobem 
Sena  Aft. 

dfest  thai  an  honour  of  this  kind  might  he  hestowed  more  than  once 
ame  indiyidiuJ,  and  thns,  on  some  of  the  coins  of  SuUa  we  read 
£UM,  on  those  of  Fompeias  M.  simplj  Imp.,  on  those  of  Caesar  and  of 
eioB  Imp.  Iteb.,  on  those  of  Antonios  UIyib.  Imp.  nil.  After  tlio 
ngnstna  was  fiiUy  established,  the  title  was  vexy  sparingly  bestowe<l 
res  not  imperial  We  find  that  it  was  granted  to  Tiberias  before  his 
nd  to  his  brother  Drosns,  bnt  apparently  not  to  Agrippa.  The  last 
iWdoal  who  enjoyed  it  was  Blaesus,  on  whom  it  was  conferred  by 
er  the  defeat  of  Tacfiurinas. 

I  and  his  snccessors  constantly  assumed  this  title,  and  inscribed  it 
Doins,  with  the  figures  I.  II.  •  .  .  Y.  VI.  .  .  .  added  according  to 
ses,  it  being  nnderstood,  it  would  appear,  although  the  rule  was  not 
ered  to,  that  it  oould  be  bestowed  once  only  in  the  same  war.  The  last 
ho  inscribed  it  on  his  medals  was  Caracaila,  if  we  except  Imp.  Y.  and 
coins  of  Postumus.  It  occurs  occasionally,  but  rarely,  in  inscriptions, 
;e  of  Caracaila.  We  must  observe  that  Imperator^  when  used  in  this 
always  placed  after  the  name  of  the  individual  who  bore  it. 
designation  Imperator  was  employed  under  the  empire  in  a  manner 

force  altogether  distinct  from  that  which  we  have  been  considering, 
nt  we  have  the  distinct  testimony  of  Dion  Casaus,  (XLIIL  44.  oomp. 
vrho  tells  us  that,  in  B.C.  46,  the  Senate  bestowed  upon  Julius  Cssar 
Imperator^  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  had  hitherto  been  applied,  as 
niUtaiy  distinction,  but  as  the  peculiar  and  beJUting  appellation  of 
nrer,  and  in  this  signification  it  was  transmitted  to  his  successors, 
iwever,  suppressing  the  original  import  of  the  word.  Again,  the  same 
.  41)  informs  us  that  Octavius,  in  B.C.  29,  received  the  name  of 
,  not  in  the  ancient  sense  in  which  it  was  bestowed  after  a  victory, 
•i  out  that  Jie  was  invested  with  the  supreme  power.  See  also  (LIII. 
nonius,  in  like  manner,  among  the  excessive  honours  heaped  upon 
ar,  reckons  the  Praenomen  Imperatoris, 

',  expression  is  valuable,  because  it  points  out  the  fact  which  we  learn 
Js,  that  Imperator^  when  used  to  denote  supreme  power,  compre- 

fiKt  the  force  of  the  titles  Dictator  and  Rex^  is  usually,  although  not 

placed  before  the  name  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  applied.  Thus 
tly  r^  such  legends  bcp.  Caes.  Yespasian. — Imp.  Nerya  Caes.  ; 
i  denarius  of  the  Gens  Pinaria  we  find  Imp.  Caesarl  Scabpus  Imp. 
first  Imp.  is  applied  to  Augustus  in  his  capacity  of  supreme  ruler,  the 
Scarpns  as  a  victorions  general 

vqnently,  however,  Imperator  in  this  sense  is  used  as  a  cognomen ; 
ind  generally  on  the  coins  of  Nero,  Nbbo  Cjesab  Aug.  Ii^.,  more 
.  Kebo  CfiSAB,  and  on  the  coins  of  Yitellius  we  find  invariably  A. 

GEBMAiacUB  Imp.  ;  but  it  may  be  fairiy  questioned,  when  Imp. 
his  potttion,  whether  it  is  not  intended  as  the  military  title,  the  more 
npeOadon  bdng  suppressed.  Whenever  a  number  is  added  this  ia 
ably  the  case,  as  vrhai  we  read  on  the  obverse  of  a  medal  Cjesab 
ru8  Aug.  and  on  the  nveree  Imp.  XHL 

reqnently  both  titles  oconr  on  the  same  coin,  one  on  the  obverse,  the 
le  lerene,  as  Imp.  Ttrus.  Caes.  Yespasiaic .  Aug.  and  on  the  reverse 
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Imp.  XV.,  so  in  like  manner  Imp.  Nebya  Cabs.  Aug.  and  on  the 
Imp.  II. 

Tribnnlcla  Voteaimm. — Among  the  many  honours  conferred  apoB  H 
Caesar  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  the  Senate  Toted  that  he  should  pom 
life  the  powers  of  a  Tribune  of  the  Plebs ;  and  on  the  27th  of  June  B.GL  | 
similar  vote  was  passed  in  favour  of  Augustus,  and  renewed  regnlarlr  m 
accession  of  each  succeeding  Emperor.  ^  In  virtue  of  this  the  person  of  the  N 
was  at  all  times  sacred  and  inviolable ;  he  could  summon  meetings  of  the  9m 
and  could  at  once  put  a  stop,  by  intercession,  to  any  prooedore  on  the  pBt< 
magistrate  or  public  assembly  which  might  be  contrary  to  lus  wisbsi  ' 
Tribunitia  Poiestas  of  the  Emperor,  however,  differra  materiallr  ia  ■ 
respects  from  the  power  wielded  by  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  under  ue  npi 
ana  was  in  every  respect  superior. 

1.  Neither  Augustus  nor  any  of  Ills  successors  ever  assumed  the  om 
Tributius  Plebis,  but  the  attribute  Tribunitia  Poiestas.     Indeed,  il 
Emperors  were  either  by  birth  Patridans,  or  were,  immediately  opoi  i 
elevation,  adopted  into  a  Patrician  Gens,  so  that  they  could  not  bars  bflfli 
Tribuni  PleUs  without  violating  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  A 

2.  The  Tribuni  Plebis^  from  the  institution  of  the  magistracy,  entered  npotd 
on  the  10th  of  December,  and  remained  in  office  for  one  year  only.  The  7tM 
Poiestas  of  the  Emperors  commenced  on  no  fixed  day  and  continued  for  fib 

8.  The  Tribuni  Plebis  were  not  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  dni 
even  for  a  single  night,  except  during  the  Feriae  Latinae^  and  their  jariA 
extended  to  a  mile  only  from  the  walls.  Those  invested  with  Tribunitia  hk 
might  absent  themselves  from  the  city  or  from  Italy  for  any  length  (€  1 
without  forfeitmg  their  privileges,  and  their  jurisdiction  extended  over  thai 
circuit  of  the  Roman  dominions  (e.g.  Suet.  Tib.  11.) 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  tliat  while  the  Emperors  were  inveatel' 
Tribunitia  PotestaSy  the  ordinary  Tribuni  Plebis  continued  to  be  ebon 
centuries,  (see  above,  p.  145,)  although  their  influence  was  merely  nomiail 

It  was  not  unusual  for  the  Emperors  to  permit  those  with  whom  ibtf 
closely  connected,  especially  their  children  or  the  individual  selected  to  hi 
successor,  to  participate  in  the  Tribunitia  Poiestas,  Thus,  Aagustns  hfli 
it  for  five  years  on  Agrippa,  and  prolonged  it  for  an  additional  five  yen 
five  years  on  Tiberius,  but  when  the  period  had  expired  it  was  not  imiDcdi 
renewed ;  after  the  death  of  his  grandson,  however,  it  was  again  given  to  T9 
for  ten  years,  and  subsequently  continued.  Tiberius  bestowed  it  on  his  son  Di 
Vespasian  on  Titus,  Nerva  on  Trajan,  Hadrian  on  Aelius,  and  suhseqasDl 
Antoninus.     It  is  unnecessaiy  to  multiply  examples. ' 

The  JYibunitia  Poiestas  was  considered  to  be  in  the  gifl  of  the  Sena 
whom  it  was  regularly  conferred  on  each  new  occupant  of  the  throne,  and 
the  Emperor  desired  that  it  should  be  bestowed  on  another,  he  always  v 
special  request  to  that  efiect  So  completely  was  this  form  estaUuheil 
Dion  Cassius  keenly  censures  Eagabalus  as  guilty  of  indecent  haste,  beci 
assumed  the  title  without  waitmg  for  the  resolution  of  the  Senate.* 

Consiil. — ^We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Consulship  mider  the  empfa 
above,  p.  138,)  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Emperon  assumed  it  at  pi 

I  Dion  Oris.  XLH.  70.  LHI.  S9.  e<mip. LI.  19  and  Orot.  YI.  1&  Taelt.  Ann. Li."] 
9  Dion  Cuf.  LIIL  17.  3&    Spwtlan.  Did.  Jullnn.  SL 
*  .See  Dion  Cmi.  LIV.  12.  M.    Tacit.  Ana  IIL  56. 
«  TMlt  l^   Dion  Cam.  LXXIX.  K. 
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implied  no  powers  wliich  they  could  not  exerciae  as  Imperaiores  or  in 
;he  TribuniUa  PotestaSj  and  therefore  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to 
among  the  permanent  titles  of  the  supreme  ruler.  Dion  Cassius  indeed, 
IT.  10)  that  Augustus  received  the  Consularis  Patestas  for  life,  (rijy 
nii*  ruM  vvirtiw  ^td  fit6v  lx«i/3fy,)  but  this  seems  to  refer  rather  to 
y  which  he  enjoyed,  and  the  right  of  being  attended  by  twelve  Lictors 
ly  actual  title. 

r. — ^We  have  stated  above  (p.  171)  that  afler  B.C.  22  the  office  became 
Bztinct.  Claudius,  however,  Vespasian  with  Titus  for  his  colleague, 
,  and  Nerva,  each  received  the  title ;  but  other  Emperors  were  con- 
exercising  the  Censoria  Potestas  under  the  designation  of  Praefecli 
(although  Trajan  refused  even  this  appellation,)  or  styled  themselves 
merely  while  actually  engaged  in  performing  the  duties  of  the  Regis- 
Thus,  we  are  told  of  Augustus — Recepit  et  morum  legumqite  regimen 
rpetuum:  quo  iure  quamquam  sine  Censurae  honore  Censum  tamen 
'  egitf  primwm  ac  tertUtm  cum  coUegc^  medium  solus  (Suet.  Oct.  27) — 
e  Monnmentum  Ancyranum  we  read — Senatum  ter  legi. 
■MiL  Pr^coamiUure  ImperiaM* — ^Although  the  title  of  Proconsul 
(with  one  or  two  very  dubious  exceptions)  appear  upon  the  medals  of 
rors  until  the  time  of  Diocletian,  it  is  certain,  from  historical  records 
r  monuments,  that  they  were  regularly  invested  with  Proconsulare 
u 

/assius  relates  (LIII.  32)  that  among  other  honours  conferred  upon 
,  in  B.C.  23,  it  was  decreed  that  he  should  possess  the  Proconsulare 
I  for  ever,  (f  ytpowia  tinKtv  murf  r^y  dpjc^if  t^m  dMvctTOP  ismtl 
I  ^x*'*,)  that  it  should  not  cease  when  he  entered  the  Pomoerium,  that 
not  be  necessary  to  renew  it,  and  that,  in  each  Province,  this  Imperium 
i  considered  superior  to  that  of  the  actual  governors  of  the  Provinces. 
,  we  are  told  by  Capitolinus  (Yit  Anton.  Pii.)  that  Antoninus  Pius, 
adoption  by  Hadrian— ;/ac^t»  est  in  Imperio  Proconsulari  et  in 
\a  PoUsiate  conlega ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  although  the  fact  is 
ied  in  eveiy  particular  case,  that  each  Emperor,  on  his  accession,  was 
with  the  Proconsulare  Imperium  on  the  same  terms  as  when  it  was 
f  bestowed  on  Augustus. 

rd  to  the  object  gained  by  this  appellation  it  may  be  observed,  that 
title  Imperator,  when  used  as  a  Praenomen,  gave  to  the  possessor 
command  over  all  the  armies  of  the  state,  and  hence  absolute  power 
tome  and  abroad,  both  within  and  without  the  city,  yet  since  there  were 
tovinoes  nominally  under  the  control  of  the  Senate,  whose  governors, 
rooonsuls,  were  appointed  by  the  Senate,  and  whose  revenues  were  paid 
mblic  Exchequer  admiubtered  by  the  Senate,  it  was  considered  expedient 
r  upon  the  Prince  a  title  implying  powers  which  should  place  beyond  all 
question  his  authority  over  the  ordinary  magistrates  of  the  S^iatorial 
I,  as  weO  as  over  the  officers  of  the  Imperial  Provinces.  This  Procon- 
mperium  of  the  Emperors  differed  from  the  powers  granted  to  ordinary 
lordinary  Ftooonsuls  under  the  republic  (see  above,  p.  194)  in  several 
1  points — 
was  universal,  extending,  without  restriction,  over  everj  part  of  tha 

Lm.  17.  la  Lnr.  ia  vl  ml  snct.  oet  rt  ss  39.  cki.  i&  aui<L  i&  vttp.  n 

la    TUkL  Ann.  II.  an  4S.  IV.  41.  XL  13.  ik  XU.  4.  SO.  Hlit.  L  ». 
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2.  It  was  not  for  a  limited  period,  but  perpetnal,  requiring  no  renewiL  J 

3.  It  was  in  force  as  wcU  within  as  without  the  Pomoerium,  TUi  | 
condition  is,  in  fact,  comprehended  in  the  first,  bat  it  deserreB  to  be  pniaU 
noticed,  because  we  find  that  the  Emperors  occasionally  permitted  oiIibii 
exercise  the  Proconsulare  Imperitun  without  the  walls ;  thus,  at  the  ntfti^ 
Claudius — Senatus  lihens  cessU^  tU  vicesimo  attatit  anno  contulaim  "^ 
inirety  atque  interim  designatus  Proconsulare  Imperium  extra  urhem, 
(Tacit.  Ann.  XII.  41 ;)  and,  in  like  manner,  Marcus  Aarelini»  bj  the 
Antoninus — Trihuuitia  Potestate  donatia  est^  Imperio  extra  urhem 
sulari  addito  (Capitolin.  Yit.  M.  Aur.  6.) 

PonUfex  Moxiiiins. — Since  we  shall  be  called  upon,  when  treating  if 
religion  of  the  Romans,  to  describe  in  detail  the  position  oocnpied  and  tlie ' 
performed  by  this  priest,  it  will  be  sufficient  at  present  to  state,  in  gensd 
that  he  was  i-cj^ardcd  as  the  chief  personage  in  the  whole  eccleaiastical 
nient,  and  as  such,  exercised  a  general  superintendence  o^er  all  things 
The  office  was  for  life ;  and  Lcpidns  having  been  chosen  after  the  dttth  of 
continued  to  retain  it  after  he  had  been  stripped,  in  B.C  86,  of  aH  poll 
power  and  boniBbed  to  CirceiL  Upon  his  death,  however,  in  B.C.  13,  Am 
in  the  following  year  agreed  to  accept  this  dignity,  which  ever  after  was  n|llj 
conferred  upou  each  new  Emperor  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate.  Althoodi  ma^ 
the  Emperors,  during  the  first  two  centuries,  granted  the  THhwnitia  Alii 
and  the  titles  of  Imperalor^  Augustus  and  Caesar^  to  those  whom  thejiaodi 
with  themselves  in  the  administration  of  public  afiiurs,  it  was  held  that  adt 
circumstances  could  there  be  more  tlian  one  Ponti/ex  Maximuiy  mdl 
principle  was  never  violated  until  Balbinus  and  Pupienus  were  named  Ji 
Emperors  by  the  Senate,  (A.D.  237,)  when  both  assumed  the  title.  Fraal 
time  fonvard  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  ancient  rule,  but  whenever  the  N 
assumed  a  colleague  he  permitted  him  to  be  styled  Ponti/ex  Maximus  ui4 
Augustus.  Of  this  we  liave  examples  in  the  younger  PhQip,  in  Vobu^ 
Carinus,  and  in  many  others,  as  may  be  seen  ftom  their  medall,  and  i 
procLomation  of  Galcrius  Maximianus,  preserved  by  Eusebina  (H.  E.  YIIL 
Maximiaiius  himself,  Constantinus  and  Lidnius  are  all  designated  Ppaij 
Maximi, 

In  order  to  secure  a  complete  control  over  all  matters  connected  with  idfi 
the  Emperors,  nut  content  with  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus^  became  mn 
of  all  the  four  great  corporations  of  priests,  which  will  be  enumerated  in  di 
X.  Of  tills  fact  we  are  positively  assured  by  Dion  Cassins,  (LIIL  17,)  uL 
assertion  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription,  in  which  Tiberius  is  styled  Fn 
Max.  Auguui.  XYYibo.  S.  F.  VIIVibo.  Epulon.  ;  and  Nero,  after  hisidii 

by  Chiudius,  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  fa 
admitted  a  supemumeraxy  member  i 
the  four  colleges,  as  appears  finom  die 
of  which  we  annex  a  cut,  which  repe 
upon  the  obverse  a  youtbfiil  head  of] 
with  the  legend  Nero  Claod.  C 
Drusus.  Germ.  Prin.  Iut.  and  oi 
reverse  various  sacerdotal  instruments  with  the  legend  Sacerd.  Coopt 
OMjy.  CoNL.  SuriiA.  Num.  Ex.  S.  C. 

Angvstna. — ^Wheu  Octavianus  had  firmly  established  hia  power,  and 
now  left  without  a  rival,  the  Senate,  beinff  desirous  of  distingaishing  U 
«ome  peculiar  and  emphatic  title,  deioeed,  m  B.C.  27,  that  he  abonla  ba  i 
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■«•  «n  epithei  proper]/  applicable  to  some  object  demanding  respect  and 
Bon  bcy<nid  what  ia  bestowed  upon  hnman  'things — 

Saneta  Tocant  auoxtsta  patres,  Augusta  vocantnr 
Templa,  sacerdotam  rite  dicata  rnanu. 

ing  an  honorary  appeUation,  analogous  to  the  epithets  TorquatuSy  FeHz, 
If,  I^ius^  &0.  bestowed  upon  Valerius,  Sulla,  Pompeius,  and  MetcUus,  it 

aa  a  matter  of  course,  have  been  transmitted  by  inheritance  to  his 
iate  descendants.  Hence  it  w»s  at  once  assumed  after  his  decease  by 
m,  his  adopted  son ;  and  Livia,  having  been  adopted  by  the  will  of  her 
id,  took  the  names  of  lulia  and  Augusta. 

like  manner,  it  was  rightfully  assumed  by  Caligula,  he  being  the 
d  grandson  of  Tiberius ;  nor  did  he  altogether  depart  from  the  idea 
t  waa  a  title  appertaining  exclusively  to  the  Julian  line  when  he 
"cd  it  upon  his  grandmother  Antonia,  for  she  was  the  daughter  of 
a,  who  was  the  grand-niece  of  Julius  Caesar.  Claudius,  who  was 
n  of  the  same  Antonia,  and  Nero,  who  was  her  great-grandson,  both 
Bd  the  title  of  Augustus  on  their  accession ;  but  although  the  Julian 
J  became  extinct  upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  their  example  was 
M  by  all  succeeding  rulers,  (Yitellius  alone  having  for  a  while  heHitatcd,) 
xmimanicated  the  title  of  Augusta  to  their  consorts,  and  this  was 
I  so  far  that  Domitilla,  the  wife  of  Vespasian,  is  styled  Augusta  on 
I,  although  she  died  while  her  husband  was  still  a  subject. 

title  of  Augustus  was  sometimes  bestowed  by  the  Emperor  upon  a  second 
,  who  was  thenceforward  regarded  as  a  colleague  in  the  empire,  although 
ferior  to  the  individual  who  bestowed  it.  Thus,  M.  Aurelins  shared  the 
tkm  first  with  his  adopted  brother,  L.  Yerus,  and  then  with  his  son, 
odna.  So  also  Septimius  Sevems  associated  with  himself,  first  his  eldest  son 
lUa  and  subsequently  his  younger  son  Geta  also,  so  that  towards  the  dose 
reign  there  were  three  Augustu  In  these  and  similar  cases  the  Augusti 
i  really  possess  the  same  authority ;  but  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 

Balbinns  and  Pupienus  were  elevated  to  the  throne,  placed  them  upon  an 
ie  equality.  The  system  introduced  by  Diocletian  was  a  complete  departure. 
In  theory  and  practice,  fiom  the  former  constitution ;  for  ho  established 
1  Augusti  and  several  Caesares^  who  wext)  entirely  unconnected  with  each 
by  ties  of  relationship. 

wmr. — Cssar  was  originally  a  cognomen  belonging  to  the  Gens  Tuliay  it 
■omed  by  Octavianus  after  his  adoption  by  Julius  Caesar,  was  transmitted, 
\  manner,  by  Octavianus  to  his  three  grandsons,  Caius,  Lucius  and  Agrippa, 
>  his  step-son  and  son-in-law  Tiberius.  By  the  latter  it  was  communicated 
aon  Drusns,  and  to  his  adopted  son  Germanicus,  and  by  Germanicus  to  his 
noa,  among  whom  was  Caligula.  Thus  far  the  succession  was  perfectly 
ir,  all  the  individuals  by  whom  it  was  assumed  being,  according  to  Roman 
id  usage,  regarded  as  members  of  the  Gens  Julia,  But  it  did  not  of  right 
sain  to  Claudius,  and,  in  £u!t,  he  never  bore  the  name  until  after  his 
km ;  but  still  he  and  his  adopted  son  Nero  were  regarded  as  belonging  to 
Jian  line  in  eonsequcnoe  of  their  connection  with  Augustus — the  paternal 
mocker  of  Claadiua  being  livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  and  his  maternal 
mother  bdng  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus. 

h  Nero  all  traces  of  the  Julian  stock  disM>peared,  and  yet  Galba,  imme- 
r  latpoa  his  aoceaiioiii  amused  the  name  of  Qiesar,  his  example  was  followed 
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by  Otho,  and  rabseqaent  Emperon,  is  a  matter  of  ooime,  aMomed  tiia  q 
tions  of  Augustus  and  Caesar'^  with  the  exception  of  Yitelliiia,  who  ann 
former  after  considerable  hesitation,  bat  steadily  rofiued  the  latter. 

After  the  elevation  of  Vespasian  it  became  cnstomaiy  for  Emperon  to  1 
the  title  of  Caesar  on  the  individual  whom  they  destined  for  their  saa 
either  adding  or  withholding  as  seemed  fit  to  them,  the  additional  honour 
title  Augustus^  the  Tribunitia  PotestaSy  and  other  designations,  and  ood 
upon  them  a  greater  or  smaller  amount  of  real  power  according  to  their  pli 
Thus,  L.  Aelins  Yerus,  when  adopted  by  Hadrian,  became  Aelius  Caeu 
received  the  Trib,  Pot.  Commodos  received  the  title  of  Caesar  fiom  lui 
when  five  years  old,  A.D.  166,  in  A.D.  177  he  was  invested  with  the  Tri 
and  the  Consnlship,  and  with  the  titles  of  Augustus  and  Pater  Patriae, 

The  system  introduced  by  Diocletian  need  not  be  detailed  here. 

Prinecps. — Under  the  republic  the  senator  whose  name  was  placed  fin 
the  roll  of  the  Censors  was  styled  Princeps  Senatus^  a  title  wluch  was  rq 
as  in  the  highest  degree  honourable,  but  which  conferred  no  power  nor  pri 
In  B.C.  28,  Octavianus,  when  Censor  along  with  Agrippa,  became  J^ 
Senatus^  and  with  the  feigned  moderation  which  so  strongly  stamp 
character,  selected  this  ancient  constitutional  expression  as  the  appdlal 
which  he  was  to  be  distinguished — Lepidi  atque  Antonii  arma  et  Aaj 
cessere^  qui  cuncta  discordiis  civilibus  fessa  nomine  Pbincifis  sub  n^ 
accepit,  ^  From  this  time  forward  the  term  Princeps^  the  addition  Senaim 
usually  omitted,  is  perpetually  employed  by  historians  and  in  inaoripti 
designate  the  Emperor. 

Princeps  inrentntis. — In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  when  the  1 
were  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  nobility,  it  was  customary  to  designafe 
as  a  body  under  the  complimentary  appellation  of  Principesluventutis  (Lit. 
61.)  This  term  would  appear  to  have  gradually  fallen  into  desnetnde 
Ordo  Eqiiester  assumed  a  distinct  form  and  lost  its  military  charsctig 
certainly  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  applied  as  a  maik  of  ho 
distinction  to  one  or  two  individuals,  until  we  read  in  Taoitns  (Ann.  I.  9 
Augustus  was  most  eager  that  his  grandsons  Caius  and  Lndns  should  bt 
Principes  luventutis^  and  learn  from  medals  that  they  actnaUy  noon 
distinction.  From  this  time  forward  the  titie  of  Princeps  luventuA 
frequentiy  bestowed  upon  the  person  marked  out  as  the  heir  of  the  in 
dignity,  or  on  some  one  otherwise  closely  connected  with  the  imperial  I 
Thus,  it  was  borne  by  Nero  from  the  time  of  his  adoption  by  Clandios;  by! 
by  Domitian,  without  any  other  titie  until  the  death  of  his  brother ;  hf 
modus,  and  by  many  others. 

It  was  not,  however,  assumed  by  any  Emperor  mtil  the  days  of  Gofdii 
who  united  it  with  Augustus  on  his  coins ;  but  from  this  time  fiirward  it  ( 
very  frequentiy  upon  the  medals  of  reigning  soverngns.  There  are,  it  ii 
a  very  few  examples  before  Gordian  IIL,  but  these  are  ascribed  by  th 
numismatologists  to  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  moneyers. 

Paler  Patriae  ••  Pav«n«  Patriae. — ^Romulns,  when  snatched  firon 
to  heaven  is  said  to  have  been  hailed  as  Parens  Urbis  Romae^  words 
might  be  applied  to  him  in  a  literal  sense  as  founder  of  the  dty.  Camiltai 
he  had  recovered  Rome  from  the  Gauls,  was,  aoOOTding  to  Livy,  ^V.  49,) 
Romulus  ac  Parens  Patriae  conditorque  alter  Urbis;  bat  the  first  indii 
behmgmg  to  an  epo<^  strictiy  htstorioal,  who  received  this  title  was  (Soarg^  to 

1  Tselt.  Ana  1. 1,  eomp.  Dion  CiMi  UIL  k 
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¥otod  by  the  Senate  after  the  euppresdon  of  the  Catilinarian  oonspiraoy. 
bertowed  ixpoa  JvU&ob  Gnear  after  his  victoiy  in  Spain,  B.C.  45,  and  it 
•  for  the  first  time  on  a  medal  of  Angnstna  stmok  about  B.C.  2.  From 
M  forward  it  seems  to  have  been  offn^  to  every  Emperor  immediately 
ii  aoeession,  and  was  either  at  onoe  accepted,  or  deferred,  or  altogether 
I,  aoeording  to  the  temper  and  feelings  of  the  IndividoaL  It  was  steadily 
I  by  Tiberins;  it  is  not  found  upon  the  corns  of  Galba,  of  Otho,  and  of 
■,  which  may  be  perhaps  ascribed  to  the  shortness  of  their  sway ;  by  M. 
■  it  was  not  adc^ted  until  the  fifteenth  vear  of  his  sovereignty,  and 
nently  never  appears  upon  the  money  of  his  colleague  L.  Yerus.  The 
1  practice  seems  to  have  been  to  accept  the  distinction  forthwith,  and 
it  ranks  among  the  ordinary  titles  of  constant  recurrence  fix>m  the  oom- 
(Dent,  or  neariy  the  commencement  of  each  reign. 
■.  Veils* — The  epithet  Phu  was  bestowed,  under  the  republic,  upon 
a  of  Metdlns  Numidicus,  somewhat  later  upon  Sextus  Pompeius,  and 
la  jxpoa  others  also.  Caligda,  as  we  are  informed  bv  Suetonius, 
;.  22,)  desired  to  be  distmguished  by  this  appellation;  but  the  first 
vr  on  whom  it  was  regularly  conferred  was  Antoninus.  It  was  assumed 
ounodus ;  Septimius  Severus  decreed  that  it  should  belong  to  himself  and 
•oos ;  and  thus  it  gradually  became  one  of  the  ordinary  titles  of  the 
IL 

a  was  first  connected  with  the  name  of  Sulla,  and  among  the  Emperors, 
doptod  by  Commodus.  After  Commodus,  the  first  who  combined  the 
B  Pius  and  Felix  was  Caracalla,  who  used  them  sparingly ;  they  occur 
ttly  on  the  monuments  of  Elagabalus,  and  after  his  time  were  introduced 
itly  amon^  the  ordinary  and  regular  designations  of  the  sovereign. 
r  and  Fda  were  never  combined  with  the  simple  Caesar^  except  in  the 
'  Carinns,  who  is  styled  on  a  medal  M.  AuR.  Cabinub.  P.  F.  Kob.  Caes.  ; 
know  that  Oarinus  had  sometimes  Impebatob  prefixed  as  a  praenomen 
Caxsab. 

■iMaa. — ^The  appellation  Dondnu»^  which  properly  implies,  the  master 
lave^  was  rejected  with  real  or  feigned  disgust  by  both  Augustus  and 
s.  ^  Caligula  was  the  first  who  permitted  himself  to  be  addressed  by 
ridious  designation ;  but  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Claudius  the  term  was 
:  in  society  as  an  expression  of  courteous  civility  even  to  persons  not 
il,  and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  constantly  employed  by  Pliny 
correspondence  with  Trajan.  As  early  as  the  age  of  Antoninus  Pius  we 
u^o;  on  Greek  coins;  and  on  a  medal  of  the  colony  of  Autioch  in  Pisidia, 
r  the  heads  of  Caracalla  and  Geta,  we  read  Yicr.  DD.  NN.  {Victoria 
\orum  NostrorvM,)  But  no  example  of  this  title  appears  upon  money  of 
mn  stamp  until  the  time  of  Aurelian,  who  first  suffered  the  legend  Dso  sr 
ro  NosTKO  AuRELiANO  to  appear  upon  his  coinage,  and  his  example  was 
id  by  Cams.  D.  N.  (Dofminus  Noster)  is  used  as  a  sort  of  praenomen  on 
toes  of  Diodetiaa  and  Maximianus,  after  they  had  resigned  the  empire ; 
forward  the  term  became  common  as  a  praenomen,  applied,  however,  in 
St  instance  more  commonly  to  the  Csosars ;  but  fit)m  the  time  of  the  sona 
atantine,  was  introduced  on  the  imperial  coins  as  a  substitute  for  Imperator^ 
fell  into  disuse. 

■■•  iMvwa. — ^Even  under  the  republic,  altars  and  temples  were  erected 
bQcifioes  were  offered  by  the  provmdals,  especially  the  Greeks,  in  honour 

1  Dion  CiUlL  LYIL  8.    Sa«t.  Tib.  27.  84.    TertaU.  Apolog.  81 
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of  their  govemoTs.  As  a  matter  of  course  this  spedes  of  adnlatkm  wu  adi 
with  increased  eagerness  and  servility,  to  each  Emperor  in  snooesinii 
although  the  Senate  had  voted  to  Julius  Ccsar»  wMle  alive,  hoooon  i 
inferior  to  those  paid  to  the  deities,  neither  he,  nor  Augustus,  nor  1 
suffered  themselves  to  he  actually  worshipped  in  the  city  or  even  vid 
limits  of  Italy,  while  they  gradously  permitted  themselves  to  be  adored  i 
in  foreign  countries.  ^  Caligula,  however,  set  up  his  own  eflEigy  in  Rome,  I 
those  of  tlie  Dioscuri ;  it  was  the  pleasure  of  Domitian  that  he  should  be  ad 
as  Dominus  et  DeuSy  and  victims  were  offered  to  both  of  these  Princes ;'  fa 
the  exception  of  Hercules  Romanus  on  the  coins  of  Commodos,  and  the  ins 
noticed  in  the  last  paragraph  on  those  of  Aurelian  and  Cams,  the  £i 
seem  to  have  avoided  any  permanent  memorial  of  their  assumption  of 
attributes. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  Senate  formally  decreed  tbst  1 
should  be  rendered  to  him  as  to  one  translated  to  heaven ;  a  similar  m 
was  passed  upon  the  decease  of  Augustus,  a  College  of  priests  being,  at  tli 
time,  formed,  who,  under  the  designation  of  Sodales  Augustales,  were  to  < 
and  preside  over  the  holy  rites  now  instituted ;  and  the  example  was  folk 
the  case  of  all  succeeding  Princes,  except  when  the  new  ruler  thought  fit  t 
liis  disrespect  for  the  memory  of  his  predecessor,  as  happened  to  Tiberius, 
Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  Yitellius,  and  Domitian.  This  deifi^on,  termed  dm 
by  the  Romans,  and  eivo$iwrte  by  the  Greeks,  was  solemnised  by  f^ 
ceremonies,  of  which  a  full  description  will  be  found  in  Dion  Cassius  (L^ 
42.  LXXIY.  5.)  and  Ilerodian  (IV.  1.)  The  individual  thus  hallow* 
thenceforward  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Divus,  which,  it  must  be  ondi 
was  never,  until  a  late  period,  applied  to  a  living  personage. 

This  epithet,  and  the  divine  honours  which  it  mdicat^  were  bestow 
only  on  those  who  had  enjoyed  the  supreme  power,  but  occasionally  also  o 
nearly  connected  with  them ;  on  their  consorts,  as  on  Livia,  Poppaea,  Do 
riotina,  Sabina,  the  two  Faustinas,  and  Julia  Domna ;  on  their  childra 
Claudia,  the  daughter  of  Nero,  and  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Titus ;  on  their] 
as  on  Trajan,  the  father  of  Tr^an,  and  even  on  other  relatives,  as  on  U 
the  sister,  and  Matidia  the  niece  of  Trajan. 

The  medals  struck  in  honour  of  the  imperial  personages  thus  deifie 
appropriate  devices,  such  as  an  eagle,  a  blazing  altar,  a  funeral  pyre,  i 
car  drawn  by  elephants ;  in  the  case  of  females,  a  CarpetUum  drawn  bj 
the  spirit  of  the  departed  ascending  to  the  skies  on  a  peacock,  and  several 
Of  these  we  have  given  a  few  examples  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  taki 
coins  of  Augustus,  Agrippma,  Antoninus  Pius  and  Julia  Domna. 

Uex. — hetaiT^tifg  was  commonly  employed  by  Greek  writers  with  refe 
file  Emperors,  and  it  occasionally  appears  upon  Greek  medals  of  Commo 
Caracalla ;  but  the  obnoxious  Rex  never  found  a  fdaoe  upon  any  coin  of 
mintage. 

Til  lea  derived  from  Conquered  Conntriea.— These  require  little  a 
Numerous  examples  occur  under  the  republic,  such  as  AJricanus^  At 
Kumidicusy  Isauricus.  Under  Augustus,  Drusus,  the  younger  bn 
Tiberius,  gained  fur  himself,  by  his  exploits,  the  cognomen  of  Gentianicn 
him  it  passed,  as  it  were  by  inheritance,  to  his  sons  Germanicns  and  C 
of  whom  the  latter  transmitted  it  to  Nero.     It  was  subsequently  hi 

I  Snet.  Jul.  76.  Octnr.  51    Tacit  Ann.  I.  ia  78.  IV.  37.  SSi 
S  au«t.  Cid.  n.  Dom.  13.    Flln.  Panegyr.  6af 
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IXHnitian,  Nenrs,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  many  others.  Britannicus 
lablj  first  assumed  by  Claudius,  whose  son  was  distinguished  bj  this 
a  his  propor  name,  and  it  was  at  a  later  period  adopted  bj  Commodus, 
^ema,  Caracalla  and  Geta.  In  addition  to  these,  we  find  Parthicusy 
I  Sarmaticus,  Medicus^  AdidbenumSy  ArahicuSy  Armeniacus,  Carpicus^ 
1%  all  intended  to  oommemoiate  oonguests  real  or  imaginaiy. 

•rere  the  tides  assamed  bj  the  Emperors,  and  in  virtue  of  the  powers 
lese  implied,  they  performed  the  various  acts  of  absolute  sovereignty. 
t  important  were  bestowed  upon  Augustus  by  a  succession  of  separate 
nd  were  regularly  renewed  at  intervus  of  ten  years ;  ^  but  upon  later 
s  they  were  conferred  all  at  once  and  for  life.  Thus — Decemitur  Oihoni 
ltd  Potestas  et  nomen  Augttsti  et  omnes  Principum  Tionores;  and  again 
le  Senatus  cuncta  Principibus  solita  Vespasiano  decemiL  '  It  will  be 
1  that  several  of  them,  especially  those  not  adopted  until  a  late  period, 
vely  complimentary,  the  essence  of  the  imperial  dominion  being  concen- 
1  the  epithets  ImpercUor — TribuniHa  Potestas — Pontifex  Maximus — 
rere  stretched  so  as  to  embrace  all  power,  military,  civil,  and  sacred. 
the  first  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  had  there  not  been  a  desire  in 
the  worst  rulers  to  keep  up  a  decent  show  of  constitutional  usages ;  for 
was  understood  to  convey  the  right  of  supreme  command  over  all  the 
of  the  state,  of  levying  troops  to  any  extent,  of  imposing  taxes  for  their 
,  and  of  deciding  upon  all  questions  of  war  and  peace,  it  placed  the 
ge  invested  with  it  in  a  position  to  enforce  immediate  obedience  to  his 
Hence,  when  an  Emperor  adopted  the  usual  formality  of  consulting  the 
snd  requesting  their  consent  to  a  proposal,  he  occasiondly  reminded  them 
a  was  purely  an  act  of  grace  and  courtesy,  and  accordingly  we  find  such 
oications  as  the  following — Antomno  autem  divinos  honores  et  miles 
t  et  nos  decrevimus  et  vos^  Patres  Conscripti,  ut  decematis  cum  possmus 
lTORIo  iure  PRAEdPEBE,  tameu  rogamus  (Capitolin.  Macrin.  6.) 
;eMi«ii  f  the  Thr»ne. — ^The  imperial  power  not  having  been  formally 
bed  by  a  new  constitution  recognised  by  all  orders  in  the  state;  but 
!ssentially  an  usurpation,  and  being  exercised  under  fiilse  colours,  no 
ive  provision,  regulating  the  succession  to  the  throne,  was  attempted 
the  first  three  centuries.  Augustus,  and  those  who  foUowed  him,  tacitly 
1  the  right  of  nominating  their  successors,  by,  in  each  case,  admitting 
lividual  selected  as  Colkga*  in  some  of  their  most  important  duties, 
the  TrUnmitia  Potestas  and  the  Proconsulare  Imperiuniy  or  associating 
U  more  closely  with  themselves  under  the  designation  of  Caesar  or 
us.  This  system  proved  generally  successfid  when  time  was  given  for 
lion,  and  when  the  demise  of  the  reigning  Prince  was  not  attend^  by  any 
>f  violence,  although  it  was  at  all  times  felt,  especially  afler  the  Julian 
1  became  altogether  extinct,  that  eveiy  thing  depended  upon  the  disposi- 
the  soldiers,  and  hence  the  eagerness  displayed  by  each  Emperor  on  his 
m  to  propitiate  them  by  the  most  extravagant  largesses.  But  when  a 
xmvulsion  took  place,  in  consequence  of  tiie  unexpected  death  of  the 
^  by  assassination  or  otherwise,  the  nomination  of  a  new  monarch 
9d,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  will  of  the  Praetorians,  who  could  always 

t  Can.  LIIL  II  I&  LIV.  12.  LY.  &  12.  LVL  28.  LYII.  24. 
t.  HiBt  I.  47.  IV.  &  comp.  Dion  Casfl.  LIII.  1& 
raelL  Ann.  III.  6&  XIL  41.    Capitolin.  Antonin.  P.  4 


ligree  with  each  otber,  sod  bence  tha  blmdj  toA  complicated  »Uli|ijJmi 
ensued  upon  the  death  of  Nero,  of  Commodtu,  and  of  many  othen.  b'l 
tliat,  in  ereij  instance,  the  Stmale  ttu  the  bodj  wjtli  whom,  m  tbtt^ 
n  lof ,  since  the  poircn  of  the  Emperor  wen  all  oonfand  1^ 
vers  meie  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  aimia.  ■ 
unplee,  where  the  latter  ezbibited  sin]    ' 
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tLVii  already,  at  the  end  of  cihimter  n.  (p.  77.  oomp.  p.  80.)  ^Ten  some 
of  the  origin,  eaiij  lustoiy,  and  numbers  of  the  Senate.  We  now  proceed 
[be  more  minotely  the  constitution  and  duties  of  that  body, 
■cr  •€  Ch«««i«g  the  SmuMe.— (Xectio  Senattu.)  Under  the  regal 
lent  the  Senate  was  chosen  in  the  first  instance  and  vacaneies  were 
I  by  the  king,  (legit  suhlegitque^)  of  his  own  free  will,  without  reference 
itary  claims  or  to  the  Toioe  of  the  Curiae.^  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
iy  the  power  of  choosing  Senators  was  at  first  committed  to  the  Consuls, 
r  B.C.  443,  to  the  Censors,  whose  task  it  was,  each  Lustrum,  to  revise 

(Album  Senatorium,)  to  omit  the  names  of  those  who  had  rendered 
rea  unworthy  of  remaining  members  of  the  supreme  council,  and  to  supply 
iBcieB  caosed  in  this  manner  or  by  death.  Although  the  power  of  the 
in  ^schaiging  this  duty  does  not  seem  to  have  been  defined  or  restricted 
l^ialatxve  enactment,  until  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Ovinia^*  (the  date  is 
n^  in  terms  of  which  they  were  bound  to  elect  upon  oath  the  most 
^,  (optimum  quemaue^)  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  pro- 
I  were  altogether  azbitnuy.  The  powers  intrusted  to  them  may,  at  times, 
en  abused  fitmi  the  influence  of  personal  or  party  feelings ;  but  it  must, 
I  commencement,  have  been  regulated  by  certain  prindplea  which  gradually 
fixed,  and  which,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  they  could  not  have 
1  to  disregard.  What  these  prindples  were  at  the  period  of  the  second 
'ar  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  statement  of  livy,  (XXIII.  28,)  with 
So  the  proceedings  of  the  Dictator,  who  was  named  for  the  special  purpose 
g  op  the  blanks  caused  by  the  slaughter  at  Cannae,  for  the  prooeedings 
d  evidently  indicate  the  or£nary  rule — Becitato  vetere  senatu^  indeprimos 
frtuorum  locum  kgity  qui  post  L,  Aemilium  et  C,  Flamimum  Censores 
I  magistratum  cepissenl,  necdum  in  Senatum  lectiessent;  ut  quisque 
Tfimus  creatus  erat:  turn  legit,  qui  aediles,  tribuni  plebei,  quaestoresve 
':  turn  ex  Us,  qui  magistratum  non  cepissenl,  qui  spoUa  ex  hoste  fxa 
ifterenl,  auX  dvicam  coronam  accepissent — thus  carrying  out  the  rule 
be  had  previously  declared  that  he  would  follow — ut  orao  ordini,  non 
rrnvd  pradatus  videretur, 

U>  be  (wserved  that  aU  the  higher  magistrates,  fixnn  the  Quaestor  upwards, 
ling  the  period  of  their  office,  the  right  of  sitting  and  speaking  in  the 

bat  they  were  not  necessarily  Senators,  unless  they  had  been  enrolled 
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as  sach  before  the  close  of  the  preoediog  Lustrum.  Hence  tbe  diij 
observed  between  Senatores  and  tliose  quibus  in  Senatu  senteniiam  dktn 
Therefore,  when  the  Censora  supplied  the  vacancies,  they  began  by  lelei 
oilier  of  rank  and  seniority  thoM  who  had  filled  offices  in  Tirtne  of  whie 
liad  been  admitted  to  sit  and  to  speak.  Sach  persons  were  regarded  as  poi 
the  iirst  claim;  and  Livy,  (XXIL  49,)  when  enumerating  the  net 
Dannac,  makes  use  of  the  expression — ocioginta  praeterea^  aut  Senata 
t/ui  eos  magistratus  gessissent  unde  in  Senatum  legi  deberent.  Wb 
<.)cndor8,  in  making  up  the  new  roll,  omitted  the  name  of  any  Senator,  the 
said  movere  s.  eiicere  Senatu  the  indiyidual  in  question ;  if,  on  the  otba 
tlicy  did  not  include  in  the  list  of  new  Senators  any  one  who  had  a  cUii 
selected  according  to  the  principle  explained  above,  while  they  gave  a  p 
one  or  more  who  were  his  Juniors  or  inferiors  in  rank,  then  they  wa 
praeterire  the  individual  in  question,  and  such  persona  were  termed  Pra 
This  distmction  is  not,  however,  always  obsen-ed,  and  Praettrin  I 
jrenerally  with  reference  to  those  passed  over  by  the  Censors,  whether  pit 
Senators  or  not. ' 

We  are  told  by  Appian  (B.C.  I.  100)  that  Sulla,  when  he  made  i 
a<ldition  to  the  numbers  of  the  Senate  from  the  Equestrian  order,  left  the 
of  the  individuals  to  the  Tribes ;  but  this  statement  is  not  confirmed  b; 
writers. 

Princepa  (9enataa. — The  Censors,  as  we  have  seen,  drew  np  a  lirt 
Senate.  The  Senator  whose  name  was  placed  by  them  at  the  head  of  t 
was  styled  Princeps  Senattts^  and  this  position  was  highly  valued,  altbe 
conferred  no  substantial  power  or  privilege.  Under  ordinaiy  circumstano 
i^enior  of  the  Censorii,  that  is,  of  those  who  had  held  the  office  of  Cenao 
ilic  person  selected  as  the  Princeps;  but  thb  was  by  no  means  an  imp 
rule  (Liv.  XXVU.  11.  XXXIY.  44.) 

C|aaliflcailonB  aa  to  Birth*  Occupation,  Affe,  Vortane,  Ac — ^Ali 
the  ciioicc  of  the  Censors,  during  the  best  ages  of  the  republic,  was  reg 
to  a  certain  extent,  by  established  usage,  any  one  possessing  the  full  ( 
wiis  regarded  as  eligible  without  any  limitation  as  to  birth  except  in^ 
tor  two  generations.  Hence,  the  son  of  a  Lihertinus  would  be  shut  on 
this  exclusion  seems  to  have  rested  upon  public  opinion  rather  than  up 
specilic  law,  for  we  find  that  persons  belonging  to  this  class  were  i 
admitted  in  the  Censorship  of  Appius  Claudius,  (B.C.  81-J) — qui  5 
primus  lihcrtinorum  Jiliis  lectis  inqninaucrat — but  that  popular  in^j 
was  so  strongly  expressed  that  the  Consuls  of  the  following  year  refi 
acknowledge  5iem.  *  The  same  feeling,  although  neglected  during  the  1 
i)f  ^larius  and  Sulla,  was  revived  m  the  age  of  Cicero,  but  altogether  disn 
by  Julius  Ca2sar.  ^ 

Xo  Senator,  in  the  earlier  ages  at  least,  was  allowed  to  follow  any  It 
trade,  or  to  engage  in  traffic  except  in  so  far  as  selling  the  produce  of  his 
and  hence,  by  an  ancient  Lex  Claudia^  no  Senator  nor  son  of  a  Senat 
])ermitted  to  possess  a  sea-going  ship  of  more  than  800  amphorae  buid 
vessel  of  that  size  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the  transport  of  his  crops 

1  Feit.  t-T.  Senatores,  p.  S3a    Lir.  XXIIL  S3.  XXXVL  &    Val.  Max.  U.  IL  1.    i 
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tnts  PatrHnu  indecorus  visus.  Bat  this  law  had  fallen  into  desnetmle 
)f  Cicero.  * 

be  little  donbt,  that  towards  the  dose  of  the  repnblio  there  was  a 
efore  which  no  one  was  eligible ;  and  hence  Cicero,  when  dwelling 
r  career  of  Pompeins  exclaims — Quid  tarn  praeter  consuetudinem^ 
ni  peradolescenti^  cuius  Senatorio  gradu  aetas  hmge  abesset, 
'que  exercitum  darif*  and  this  age  probably  depended  on  the  Lex 
lUs;  (see  above,  p.  178 ;)  bat  when  there  was  no  restriction  as  to 
hich  a  dtizen  could  be  chosen  to  fill  the  highest  magistracies  it  is  not 
it  there  could  have  been  any  fixed  Aetas  Senatoria,    Under  the 

Aetas  Senatoria  seems  to  have  been  twenty-five,  smce,  under 
lumstances,  no  one  could  hold  the  Quaestorship  until  he  had  attained 

Senators,  as  a  body,  formed  the  wealthiest  class  in  the  state  seems 
3le,  and  examples  occur  in  which  they  were  called  upon  to  contribute 
r  than  any  oUier  portion  of  the  community  to  the  necessities  of  the 
ith.  But  we  nowhere  find  any  hint  given  that,  under  the  firee 
the  want  of  a  certain  amount  of  fortune  was  held  as  a  disqualifica- 
r  as  our  authorities  go,  Augustus  was  the  first  who  required  a  definite 
ts  Senatorius)  as  indlspensaUe  for  those  who  desired  to  become 
or  the  higher  offices  of  state  and  to  gain  admission  to  the  Senate. 
,  in  the  fint  instance,  fixed  at  400,000  sesterces,  the  same  with  the 
ester  introduced  by  the  Gracchi,  (see  above,  p.  74,)  but  afterwards 
a  million  of  sesterces,  (decies,)  after  which  we  hear  of  no  further 

and  Dntie*  of  the  Senate. — Although  the  Senate,  from  the  very 
if  the  city,  was  recognised  as. an  integral  and  indispensable  member 
politic,  it  seems  to  have  occupied  a  very  subordinate  position  under 
Kcept  during  an  Interregnum.  The  monarch  held  his  office  for  life, 
sponsible;  consequently,  although  compelled,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
)n  and  custom  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  he  might  accept  or 
counsel  as  he  thought  fit'  The  Senators  could  not  assemble  unless 
3y  him,  nor  deliberate  upon  any  matter  not  submitted  to  them  by 
?y  had  no  means  of  enforcing  their  opinions  and  wishes.  The  King 
probably  did,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  place  many  of  the  details 
!nt  in  their  hands ;  but  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  authority  thus 
o  them  depended  entirely  upon  his  will  and  pleasure.  As  soon, 
the  republic  was  established,  the  powers  of  the  Senate  were  at  once 
rged.  The  chief  magistrates  now  retained  office  for  one  year  only, 
enate,  being  a  permanent  body,  a  vast  mass  of  public  business 
[evolved  upon  them  alone.  By  degrees  the  independent  powers  of 
and  other  magistrates  became  narrower,  while  the  influence  of  the 
in  like  proportion,  extended,  until,  ere  long,  the  magistrates  were 

rr.  V.  18. 
g.  Manasi. 

I.  LIL  20.  33.  LIII.  15.  S&  comp.  Velleius  IL  94.  Digest  I.  ziiL  &  L.  It.  8. 
"V  2&  Hilt   IV  A'jL 

'  LIV.  17.  comp.  LIV.  26.  30.  Tacit  Ann.  I.  75.  It  87.  86.    Jut.  VL  137.  X 

II.  6&  If  we  can  belloTe  Snetonlus.  (OoUt.  41.)  the  Cmnu  Senatoritu  was  at 
ced  by  Angnatni  at  800,000  Mstercei,  and  finally  raised  by  him  to  1,300,000 «  but 
( is  not  eorroborated. 

49.  Cie.  de  R.  II.  9.  Dionys.  II.  14.  X.  III.  83.  26.  37.  Pint.  Rom.  27.  Diou 
ai.  Not.  CoU.  11.  p.  138. 
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little  more  than  the  servanta  who  executed  the  oidera  of  the  Senate, ' 
decision  the  whole  adminiBtration  of  publio  affiun  waa  regulated  and  e 
The  people  in  tiieir  Comitia  alone  had  the  right  of  enacting  or  repeal 
of  electing  magistrates,  of  decUring  war  or  oondnding  peace,  and  of 
upon  charges  which  involved  the  life  or  privflegea  of  a  citiaen ;  hut  i 
exceptions,  the  powers  of  the  Senate  were  almost  nnlimited.  Hence, 
content  ourselves  with  this  negative  description  of  their  duties ;  but 
certain  important  matters  which  we  may  br&fl/  notice  as  falling  more 
under  their  control — 

1.  To  the  Senate  exdusivelj  belonged  the  administration  of  fbieig 
Thej  conducted  all  negotiations,  appointed  ambassadors  selected  from 
body,  gave  audience  to  the  envoys  of  independent  states,  and  oonchidei 
They  received  the  deputations  sent  from  the  provinces,  granted  or  tefi 
requests,  inquired  into  their  oompliunts  and  redressed  ueir  grievance 
people,  as  we  have  repeatedly  observed,  had  alone  the  power  of  dedi 
or  concluding  peace ;  but  no  proposition  with  regard  to  these  points 
submitted  to  them  except  through  the  mediom  of  the  Senate,  and 
attempt  to  pass  over  the  Senate  was  made,  it  was  regarded  as  little  h 
a  direct  violation  of  the  constitution — novum  malumque  exemplum, '  i 
connected  with  the  general  conduct  of  the  war  were  left  to  their  wisdoi 
named  the  different  Provinces  and  their  limits,  they  distributed  them  s 
different  magistrates,  they  fixed  the  amount  of  troops  to  be  placed 
orders  of  each,  they  provided  the  necessary  supplies  of  provLrions, 
warlike  stores  and  money,  and  after  a  victory  they  voted  thanksgivings, 
cationes^)  and  greater  or  lesser  triumphs  {iHumphir--Ovationes.)* 

2.  With  the  assistance  of  the  great  Colleges  of  priests,  they  exereised 
superintendence  over  the  religion  of  the  state,  arranged  tho  period 
celebration  of  the  moveable  feasts  and  for  Uie  exhibition  of  extraordini 

8.  To  them  belonged  the  whole  management  of  the  publio  £xchequ 
were  the  auditors  of  the  publio  accounts,  and  all  disbursementa  were 
their  orders. 

4.  Up  to  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Semprorda  ludiciaria  of  G. 
(B.C.  122,)  the  jurors  in  criminal  trials  (iudices)  were  taken  exdns 
the  Senate. 

5.  The  Senate  assumed  to  itself,  on  several  occasions,  under  pressii 
stances,  the  right  of  suspending  for  a  time,  in  fiivour  of  some  particular  i 
the  provisions  of  a  positive  law.  This  was,  however,  regarded  aa  a 
their  prerogative,  to  be  justified  only  by  extraordinary  emergendei 
Cornelius,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  B.C.  67*  brought  in  a  bill  to  atop  tl 
— promulgavU  legem  qua  auctoritatem  Senatus  minuehatj  ne  aui 
populum  legibus  solveretur.  See  Ascon.  in  Cio.  Orat  pro  Coniel.  i 
cd.  OrellL 

6.  In  seasons  of  great  danger  or  alarm  they  assumed  the  right  ol 
the  Consuls  with  Dictatorial  power,  by  what  was  termed  a  Decretum 
s.  Extremum,    See  above,  p.  149. 

7.  Although  the  Senate  never  claimed  the  power  of  making  or  repe; 
it  is  certain  that,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  no  law  waa  anbmi 

1  Polyb.  VI  !&  LIT.  XXX.  17.  XXXI.  11.  XL.  68. 

t  Ai  to  war.  LIt.  IV.  ao.  XXXVL  1.  XLY.  SI.    Ai  to  paMti  Liv.  XXX.  ST.  i 

M.30.  XXXIV.  as.  XXXVII.  4S.  b^. 

*  JPe^bi  VL  ISL    LIT.  XXX.  17.  XXXL  II.  XL.  58. 
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nrteta  imtQ  it  had  been  reriaed  and  lanctioned  by  ih»  Senate.  Bat 
of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Flebs  mcreaeed,  and  eepmaSlj  after  the  Lex 
B  abore,  pp.  117. 1240  by  which  PUbiscita  were  rendered  binding 
n  in  the  state,  the  right  of  previons  sanction,  v^o/Bo^Afv/Mt,  as  it 
among  the  Greeks,  even  if  it  was  fully  admitted,  became  of  com- 
tle  importance,  (Dionys.  TIL  88.  U.  41.  Appian.  B.G.  L  69.) 
the  Soiate  discharged  these  and  many  other  functions  of  the  h^hest 
for  the  most  part  without  question  or  opposition,  still  the  people 
ling  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  (see  above,  p.  79,)  supreme, 
interfered  and  reversed  the  arrangements  of  the  Senate.  Thus,  no 
f  the  Senate  was  more  completely  recognised  and  was,  for  ages,  less 
n  their  titie  to  distribute  the  Provinces  according  to  their  discretion ;  ^ 
live  seen  above,  (p.  185,)  the  Tribes,  upon  three  important  occasions, 
tter  into  their  own  hands ;  and  other  examples  of  a  similar  nature 
I  recorded,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  historians. 
§m  wkleh  Che  BrnmrnMrn  ■t««d  towmWIa  Che  Blai^BCnUMi^-The 
nigh  nominally,  in  a  considerable  degree,  under  the  control  of  the 
strates,  were  in  reality  their  masters.  It  is  true  that  the  Senate 
eet  unless  summoned  by  one  of  the  great  functionaries,  and  could 
le  nor  even  deliberate  upon  any  question  unless  regularly  brought 
notice  by  the  president.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  magistrates 
to  discharge  their  ordinaiy  duties  without  the  sanction  and  assistance 
«,  and  would  have  been  utterly  powerless  without  their  support. 
'  opinion  occasionally  arose,  when,  if  the  Senate  were  resolute,  and 
refused  to  yield,  (in  potestate  s.  in  auctoritate  Senatus  esse,)  the 
last  resource,  might  insist  upon  the  nomination  of  a  Dictator,  or 
1  for  assistance  to  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  who  were  ever  ready  to 
m  such  occasions,  and  could,  in  an  extremity,  order  the  Consuls  to 

n  in  actual  command  of  an  army,  the  generals  were  dependent  upon 
or  they  were  stricUy  confined  within  the  limits  of  their  Province,  and 
e  they  looked  for  all  supplies,  and  for  the  ratification  of  all  their 

I  m€  Che  Semte. — ^The  Senate  could  not  meet  unless  summoned  by 
s,  and  certain  magistrates  only  possessed  the  power  (Vocare  s. 
ifvm.)  Among  the  ordbaiy  magistrates,  the  privilege  belonged  to 
;  in  their  absence,  to  the  Praetor  Urbanus,  or  to  those  magistrates 
limited  period,  were  substituted  for  the  Consuls — the  Decemviri 
^endUs  and  the  TrUnini  miUtares  constdari  potestate.  The  Tribunes 
also,  after  a  time,  assumed  and  maintained  the  right  of  sunmionine 
Of  the  extraordinary  magistrates,  to  the  Dictator,  the  Intenrex  and 
isUrbL* 

BaaniMilac*  AtteadMicc — When  it  was  necessaiT  to  summon 
Q  great  haste,  it  was  done  by  means  of  a  Praeco  and  Viatorea ;  but, 
aiy  drcumstanoes,  a  public  notice  (edictum)  was  posted  up  a  few 
land.    There  were  no  fixed  days  for  meetings  of  the  Senate  until  the 

■Dt  do.  in  Vatln.  1\ 

1.  as.  IT.  sa  S6.  y.  9L 

.  VI.  as.  VIIL  1.  3&  X.  Bi  91 

.  ZIV.  7.  who  qvotM  Varra    Cle.  da  Orat  TIL  I.  dt  toff.  IIL  4.  who,  IT  bis 

St,  adds  tfaa  Ma^atar  Eqaitam  to  Um  abova  hat. 
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I 
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if  Angiuliu, '  who  ordnioed  (bat  the  Senate  ghould  meet  regnliri^  H 
cveiy  month,  un  the  Kalends  and  the  Ides,  and  licnre  arose 
lietweco  Senataa  leffitimus,  Ba  ordinaiy,  and  Senatui  Miclus,  ai 
uicetirg. 

The  attendance  of  Senators  was  not  optional,  but  might  be  enTarced 
sumtnoning  mn^tnite,  and  thej  icere  liahle  to  a  fine  if  absent  withont 
reason;  bat  this  appears  to  have  been  sddom  exacted.  Dnder  the 
members  of  the  Senate  were  exempted  from  attendance  after  Iheir  sixtieth 
perbips,  sixty-fiilh)  ^ear. '  A  full  meeting  of  the  Senate  was  called  ; 
/reqaera,  a  thin  meeting,  SenaCmi  in/rcipiena.  When  the  suhjects  to  be  p 
tbr  deliberation  were  of  importance,  it  was  not  nnusuat,  in  the  Ediet 
request  a  large  attendance. 

PIhcs  of  ainilBg. — The  Senate  could  hold  their  meetings  in  .  "" 
only,  that  is,  in  a  plaee  consecrated  by  the  Augurs.  The  ordinary 
for  many  centimes  was  the  Curia  HostUia,  which  stiiod  npon  the  nan 
the  Comittiim;  (see  above,  p.  14^;)  but  occasionaliy  'ne  Em]  otber 
employed  lor  the  same  purpose.  Towards  the  otoee  of  the  repablio  ai 
the  empire  several  magnificent  edifices  were  erected,  with  the  eiprew  .  ,_ 
serving  as  Senate-houses,  and  of  these  we  have  noticed  the  Curio  /iiIm 

When  the  Senate  gave  audience  to  the  amtiassadors  of  a  hostile  stale, 
tha  generals  who  wished  to  retain  their  J-mperium,  wbich  tliey  wouU 
I'ltrftited  by  passing  the  Pomoerium,  then  the  ordinary  places  of  meeting  wa 
Temple  of'Bellona  or  the  Temple  or  Apollo,  both  in  tlio  Prata  Flami^tL 
above,  p.  43. 

inBDHer  sf  CandaeilBB  Bnrinus. — Before  proceeding  to  boaatiea 
floEpiees  were  taken  and  a  sacrifice  oficrcd  by  the  magistrate  who  had  calle 
meeting.  * 

The  mi^istrato  or  mi^strates,  for  both  Conenls  appear  to  have  freqa 
acted  jointly,  who  had  called  (he  meeting  and  who  presided,  had  slone  tbei 
in  tbe  Gist  instance,  to  submit  any  matter  for  deliberation,  and  in  dung  tl 
usually  commenced  with  things  sacred,  and  then  passed  on  to  secnlar  affiui 
rebu  divhui  priusquam  himanis.)  *  When  the  president  simply  nude  1 1 
mentforthe  purpose  of  communicating  intelligence,  he  leas  said  rem  ad  Sea 
•leferre,  when  he  brought  before  them  any  question  fur  discussion,  rm 

When  the  pretiding  magistrate  had  finished  the  business  for  which  the  D 
had  been  summoned,  it  was  competent  for  a  Tribune  of  tlie  Plebe,  oi 
magistrate  who  possessed  tlio  right  of  holding  the  Senate,  lo  propose  a 
debate ;  °  bat  under  no  drcnmatancea  coald  this  be  done  by  a  private  8 
Tt  was  not  unusual,  however,  for  the  house,  as  a  body,  to  call  upon  the  pi 
to  bring  some  matter  under  their  conBidoriilion— ^wWiare  uti  rtfen 
dnmatam  at  ex  omiii  parte  curiae  uli  referret  Praelor,  &c. ' 

In  submitting  any  matter  he  was  said,  as  noticed  above,  iecfeske  nmd 
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Cls.  >d  tun.  XI.  B.     AppiiD  B  C  L  U.     Dloa  Ci 

in. »'xxxvL axLiiL Ti.  ac, deit^g, nL<.Phmpp.i».  .luL oiiL xir.|S 

Cla-idhm.  X.  IK, 'su»tAn.  Cui.  11.    Applin.  B  C.  II.  I 

--    xxii.aii.xsiv.li. 
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sAbLIMI.  XtV. ..    

t  Aid.  OtO.  I.S.  nmiiL  LIT. 

1  a.!.  LIT.  n. « ixTiix 
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atum  or  REFF.KKE  od  Scnahtm  tie  aUrjua  re,  and  the  question  or  mhy 

itted  ivas  called  Eelatio.     After  the  Eelatio  had  becu  brieOy  explained, 

iCd  to  ask  the  opinicm  of  the  hoiue,  (consulere  Senatum^  which  he  c 

\  words  Quid  de  ea  re  fieri  placet,  and  this  opinion  was  elicited  bj  calli 

QBfili  Senator  by  name  (iiominatim)  to  declare  his  sentiments,  (sententic 

t.  interrooare,}  employing  the  form  Die  .  .  .  (here  the  name  of  the  in( 

addressed;  .  •  .  quid  censes,    A  certain  mle  of  precedence  was  follow 

amsulereJ)    If  the  elections  for  the  following  year  were  over,  t 

elect  were  first  caOed  npon  to  speak,  {censere — decemere — sententic 

,)  then  the  Princeps  Senatns,  then  those  who  had  held  the  office  of  Consi 

^ares^)  those  who  had  held  the  office  of  Praetor,  (^Praetorii,)  and  so 

the  inferior  offices.    Again,  in  adjusting  the  order  of  precedence  betwc 

inging  to  the  same  diss,  the  mle  of  seniority  was  generally  foUowe 

a  eertun  degree  of  latitude  was  allowed  to  the  presiding  magistrate,  w 

mark  his  respect  for  particular  individuals  by  calling  upon  them  out 

torn  at  an  early  stage  of  the  debate.  ^     Considerable  Importance  w 

to  the  privilege  of  speaking  early,  for  we  find  Cicero  enumerating  amoi 

Ttrious  honours  and  rewards  which  he  would  enjoy  in  consequence  of  bcii 

Cnmle  Aedile — antiquiorem  in  Senatu  sententiae  dicendae  locum  ( 

',  V.  14.) 

A  Senator,  when  named,  usually  rose  up  (surrexit)  and  expressed  his  vici 

or  at  length  as  he  thought  fit.    It  does  not  appear  that  any  limit  w 

to  the  length  of  an  oration,  and  hence  factious  attempts  were  sometim 

to  stave  ofi"  a  question  by  wasting  the  whole  day  in  speaking  (du 

^iem  dicendo  eximere,)  *    We  have  stated  that  no  private  Senat 

permitted  to  origmate  any  motion ;  but  any  one  was  at  liberty,  when  calli 

for  his  opinion,  to  digress  from  the  subject  in  hand,  and  to  state  his  opinio 

t(^ic8  foreign  to  the  actual  business.    In  doing  this  he  was  said  egre 

^JtkUumem,*     Occasionally,  in  matters  of  great  importance,  when  a  Senat 

denrons  to  express  himself  with  deliberate  solcnmity,  ho  read  his  speech  (( 

^to  sententiam  dicere,)  * 

contented  themselves  with  simply  assenting  to  a  proposition,  witho 
and  delivering  a  formal  harangue,  (yerbo  adsentiri — sedcns  adsentiri 
"iriuk  others  gave  a  silent  vote,  (pedibus  in  sententiam  ire.)  ' 

When  every  Senator  had  had  an  opportunity  of  explaining  his  sentiment 
(jferrogatis  sententiis,)  if  a  difference  of  opinion  had  arisen,  the  preside 
ynottSed  to  state  the  various  propositions  in  succession,  (j^ronuntiare  sententias 
and  a  division  (discessio)  took  place,  those  who  supported  the  first  propositic 
bong  desired  to  pass  to  one  side  of  the  house,  while  those  who  did  not  approve 
ft  were  to  pass  to  the  other — Qui  hoc  censetis,  illuc  transite,  qui  alia  omnia 
hone  j9ar/em— ALIA  omnia,  being  the  technical  form  used  to  denote  eve: 
opinioQ  except  the  one  npon  which  the  vote  was  in  the  act  of  being  taken.*  Fro 

1  AvL  GcIL  IV.  la  ZIY.  7.    Ut.  ZXYIII.  45^    Cle.  In  Verr.  V.  14.  PhiUpp.  V.  18.  ad  A 
L  la  XIL  SI.    The  words  of  SaUnst  (Cat  IWI)  with  regard  to  tho  ConnJ  derignatiu  a 
~  '  aspUdt— Tun  D.  Jmmhu  SUtanu.  primut  tententiam  rogaUu,  guod  eo  tempint  Com 
«rat    Tha  privHaga.  howeTOr,  aoea  not  leem  to  haT«  extended  to  the  other  nag: 
tt  for,  ai  wo  learn  from  tha  narratlra  of  Applan,  in  the  debate  above  referred  1 
r,  mhbongh  Praetcw  alaet,  did  not  ipeak  nntil  after  many  Senators  had  inpported  t 
viowa  ef  Silanna. 
S  Cle.  la  Verr.  n  39.  ad  fiun.  L  &  ad  Att  IV.  8.  ad  Q.  F.  IL  !. 
s  Taelt  Ana.  IL  A 
«  etc  ad  Urn.  X.  la  Att.  IV.  ai 
S  Uv.  XXVIL  91. 
•  Cle.BdAakl.S.VILI3.X.ll    Ca«f.B.C.LS.    Llr.  VIL  3a. 
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the  drcamfltanoe  of  ihe  Senators  walking  to  oppoiite  ddea  of  the  lumie  ai 
common  formulae  which  expressed  the  act  of  voting  in  fiiToor  of  a  ma 
discedere  in  senterttiam — ire  in  sententiam—pedibus  ire  m  weniaUiaM 
have  alreadj  observed  that  the  last  of  these  was  amdied  to  those  who 
vote  without  speaking,  and  hence  the  members  who  did  this  habitoall 
termed  Pedarii  Senatores^  at  least  this  is  the  most  reasonable  explanarifli 
phrase. 

Sometimes  a  proportion  might  consist  of  different  heads,  and  wldl 
persons  might  agree  to  a  portion  of  it,  they  might  be  unwilling  to  assenl 
whole.  In  this  case  thev  insisted  that  the  preddent  should  sepan 
proposition  into  clauses,  and  take  the  sense  of  the  house  npon  each  sqm 
postulatum  est  tU  sententia  divideretur,  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  magistrate  hurried  through  a  proportion  en 
of  several  heads,  without  time  b^g  allowed  for  the  discossion  of  the  di 
detail,  he  was  said  per  saturam  sententias  exqtnrere,  * 

When  a  speedy  decision  was  indispensable,  or  when  it  was  known  thai 
minds  were  made  up,  the  president  did  not  ask  the  opinion  of  the  Seu 
succession,  but  prooe^ed  at  once  to  the  vote,  and  henoe  the  distindkio 
between  Senatus-consultum  per  relationem  and  Senatus-eonndtum  per 
sionem ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  latter  phrase  may  be  applied  ti 
decree  of  the  Senate  npon  which  a  vote  was  taken,  whether  preceded  bj  a 
or  not. ' 

When  the  Senate  had  separated  and  were  standing  npon  oppodte  ndes 
house,  the  president,  who  appears  to  have  had  no  vote,  proceeded  to  oom 
announced  the  result  by  the  formula — Haec  pars  maior  videtun  Occasi 
although  a  difference  of  opinion  had  been  expressed,  the  vote  was  nnanimoi 
in  tills  case  was  termed — Sine  ulla  varietate  dkcesno,  * 

Henatna  CoBRaltam.  Seaatna  Aactorltaad-^A  proposition  sanctioof 
majority  of  the  Senate,  and  not  vetoed  by  one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Pleb 
might  interrupt  the  proceedings  at  any  stage,  was  called  jSenatttf-Cba. 
or  SenatuS'Decretum^  the  only  distinction  between  the  terma  being  tl 
former  was  the  more  comprehensive,  since  a  Senatus-ConstUium  m^t  i 
several  orders  or  Decreta, 

But  if  a  Tribune  of  the  Plebs  put  his  veto  on  a  proportion  which  a  nu 
of  the  Senate  had  sanctioned,  then  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  was  called  & 
Auctoritas^  and  became  a  mere  formal  expression  of  opinion  without 
efficacy. 

When  a  Senatus-Consultum  had  been  passed,  it  was  reduced  to  i 
(perscriptum  est)    Those  who  had  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  the  m 
superintended  this  process,  (scribendo  adjuerunt,)  and  their  names, 
auctoritates  perscriptae^  were  included  in  the  body  of  the  document. 

In  like  manner  a  Senatus  Auctaritas  was  finequently  written  out,  serm 
sort  of  protest,  and  recording  the  names  of  those  who  had  supported  the  i 
as  well  as  of  the  Tribune  or  Tribunes  who  had  interceded. ' 

When  one  or  more  Tribunes  had  put  their  veto  upon  a  measure  appro 
by  a  large  majority,  the  Consuls  were  sometimes  requested  to  remonstrafii 

1  Cle.  ad  fam.  I.  S.  (poitulat%tm  §tt  ui  Bibuli  Bententia  ^Uwkbrwimrj  oonp.  AseOL  ad  C 
Mllon.  6.  and  SohoL  Bob.  in  loo. 
S  Sae  Sallnit  Ing.  29.  oomp.  Fast  a.T.  Saiura,  p.  314. 
S  AaL  Oell.  XIV.  7. 

4  CIc.  in  Cat  IIL  &  pro  Bast.  34.    Senec.  da  tU.  boat  3. 
»  Cic:  ad  Cud.  L  i.  VIIL  a 
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agere  cum  THfttmif,)  and  to  endeaTOur  to  induoe  them  to  with- 

ofiition.     Sometimes,  onder  similar  oircmnstanoes,  the  GonraJs 

tdiatdj  to  oonsolt  the  Senate  npon  the  propriety  of  having  reconrse 

uies,  whether,  for  example,  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  make  an 

sople  or  to  arm  the  Consols  with  Dictatorial  power.  ^ 

Tribone  but  one  of  the  Consuls  might  intofere  to  prevent  the 

^atuS'ConsuUum^  such  interference  being  termed  intercessio 

nerally,  anj  magistrate  possessed  of  authority  equal  to  or  greater 

)  magistrate  who  brought  forward  the  proposition. ' 

lators,  although  they  could  not  positively  forbid  the  passing  of  a 

ht  in  various  ways  impede,  delay,  and  thus  eventually  fr^trate 

long  against  time. — 2.  By  demanding  that  each  individual  Senator 

i  npon  to  speak  (ut  HnffuH  consuianturJ) — 8.  By  requiring  that 

old  be  discussed  separately  (iit  sententiae  dividerentur,)~-4.  By 

le  president,  again  and  again,  to  count  the  house,  (Numerare 

rder  to  ascertiun  that  there  was  a  proper  number  present.*    This 

\  to  consider  the  question  of  a 

That  the  presence  of  a  certain  number  of  Senators  was  necessary, 

le  proceedings  might  be  valid,  seems  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  it  is 

lat  this  quorum  must  have  varied  at  different  periods  under  the 

perhaps  according  to  the  nature  of  the  business,  for  we  find  in 

a  hundred,  a  hundred  and  fifhr,  and  two  hundred  spoken  of  as  a 

ider  Augustus  the  presence  of  four  hundred  was,  at  one  period, 

t  would  appear  that  this  rule  was  subsequently  relaxed,  at  least 

ions  discussed  were  not  of  spefaal  importance.    At  a  later  epoch 

B  reduced  to  seventy  and  even  to  fifW.  * 

'  s«iiaton»— Senators,  fix)m  an  early  period,  were  distinguished 

citizens  by  certain  pecuUarities  in  their  dress,  to  which  other 

subsequently  added.    They  wore— 

'Aiticlavia^  an  under  garment,  ornamented  with  a  broad  vertical 

lor.  S.  L  vi.  27.) 

Aureus,  a  gold^  ring.    See  above,  p.  75. 

Senatorius,  a  shoe  of  a  particular  form  fastened  by  four  straps, 

B  Lora  patricia  of  Seneca,  which  were  fastened  round  the  calf  of 

me  part  of  this  shoe  a  piece  of  ivory  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 

ttached.    From  the  words  of  Juvenal  (S.  TIL  192) — 

Appositam  nigrae  Innam  subtexit  alutae, 

Horace,  (S.  L  vi.  27,)  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  Calceus 
.  black,  whUe  others  have  inferred  firom  Martial  (II.  29)  that  it 
r  the  latter  opinion  be  correct  it  was  probably  the  same  with  what 
med  the  MidUua,  * 

reserved  for  the  Senators  in  that  part  of  the  theatre  called 
and  at  a  subsequent  period  they  enjoyed  a  similar  privilege 

V.  a  ad  fwn.  vm.  a 

V.7.    Liy.  XXX.43.  ^,       ^^       ,^,  ..     ^ 

«  pABMge  in  Festal  i.t.  NvoMta  Stnatum^  eomp.  Cle.  ad  nm.  YuL  11.  ad 

UoehanaL    JAf.  XLII.  sa    Aieoa  In  Cie.  pro  Corn.  p.  8&  ed.  OrdL 
[V.  aSw  LT.  S.    Lamprld.  At  Ser.  1&    Cod.  TbMd.  VI  It.  9. 
XIII.  13.    Bonao.  da  Tran^.  Aa  U.    Plat  (^  B.  76.    Martial.  I  50.  IL  ». 
[erod.  Att  II.  a 
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in  the  drcoB,  M  we  shnll  mention  more  partioularlj  when  difouang  thi 
Games. 

LegcUio  Libera, — One  of  the  most  substantial  adyantages  enjcnti 
Senator  was,  that  when  he  quitted  Italy  for  hia  own  private  business  he 
received,  by  a  vote  of  his  colleagues,  a  Legado  lAbera^  in  Tirtne  of  w 
was  invested  with  tiie  character  of  an  ambassador,  and  waa  entitled, 
foreign  countries,  to  the  same  respect  and  consideration  aa  if  he  had  actual 
despatched  upon  some  special  mission  bj  the  state.  ^ 

Senate  under  the  Empire. — ^The  mfluenoe  of  the  Senate  under  the 
was,  ostensibly,  prodigiously  increased ;  for  it  not  only  retained  aQ  its 
rights,  but  was,  to  a  great  extent,  invested  with  tiiose  powers  which,  un 
commonwealth  had  formed  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  people. 

1.  We  have  seen  above  (p.  129)  that  tne  election  of  magbtrates  was  ar 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Senate,  the  Comitia  being  merely  called  ii 
approve  of  a  list,  previously  prepared,  which  they  could  neither  reject  nor 

2.  In  like  manner,  the  higislative  functions  of  the  Comitia  were  e 
suspended  by  the  Decrees  of  the  Senate  and  the  Constitutions  of  the  Frinoe^ 
were  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 

3.  All  criminal  trials  of  importance,  all  which  could  be  classed  under  th 
of  state  trials,  including  charges  in  any  way  affecting  the  government,  the] 
of  the  Emperor,  the  proceedings  of  Senators  or  their  families,  or  the  ohan 
the  Proconsular  governors,  were  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Senate. 

4.  Even  questions  with  regard  to  war  and  peace,  although  natoraDj  i 
tainiug  to  the  Emperor  in  his  capacity  of  supreme  military  oommander, 
occasionally  left  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Senate  (e.g.  Dion  Cass.  LX.  23.  LXYH 

5.  Lastly,  the  Senate  elected  and  deposed  the  Emperors  themselTei,  a 
the  powers  in  virtue  of  which  the  Emperors  exercised  dominion  were  non 
conferred  by  vote  of  the  Senate. 

But  these  privileges,  vast  in  name,  were,  in  reality,  a  mere  empty  shot 
formed  part  of  the  policy  of  Augustus  and  of  the  most  judidoui  ama 
successors  to  govern  through  the  Senate,  which  became  the  mere  oigaa  i 
imperial  TiiU,  executing  with  ready  submission  all  orders  communicated  di 
and  watching  with  servile  eagerness  and  anxiety  for  the  sU^test  indie 
which  might  enable  it  to  divine  the  secret  thoughts  and  antidpate  the  wii 
the  Prince,  while,  in  addition  to  the  sanction  readily  accorded  by  the  bod^ 
corporate  capaci^,  each  individual  Senator  was  required,  at  regular  pi 
generally  at  the  commencement  of  each  year,  to  approve  and  ratify  npa 
the  proceedings  of  the  Emperor  (iurare  in  acta  Principis.)  *  The  actual  p( 
of  the  Senate  in  the  state  was  very  different  at  different  times,  depending  i 
tsntirely  upon  the  tcmi)er  of  the  sovereign.  By  some  it  was  altogether  dimf 
or  treated  with  open  contempt,  insult,  and  cruelty;  by  othera  it  waa  alkn 
discharge  the  most  weighty  functions  of  the  government,  and  to  exercise  tuA 
))atronage  without  question  or  interference ;  but,  in  every  case,  all  <Ua 
understood  and  felt  that  they  acted  by  permission  only,  and  thai  thej  m 
fact,  agents  who  were  allowed  a  greater  or  smaller  amount  of  diaoretioDair 
according  to  the  convenience  or  caprice  of  their  employer. 

In  cases  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  dethrone  the  reigning  Empc 

1  Cic.  ad  fHin.  XI.  1.  XU.  SI.  ad  Att  n.  ia  XV.  11.  pro  Flaee.  SI.  VaL  Mu.^ 
Sueton.  Tib.  31.  On  the  abuMt  to  which  thii  practict  gara  ria«»  am  Clc.  da  Ug,  i 
II.  17. 

a  StM  Dion  Can.  LL  sa  LIIL  2S.  LVIL  a  17.  LX.  9S.    TioU.  Ann.  XVL  tt. 
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on  was  dispated^  the  position  of  the  Senate  was  peculiarly 
008.  Compelled  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  chief,  who, 
,  was  in  militaiy  possession  of  the  capital,  the  members  were 
change  of  fortune,  to  be  treated  as  rebels  and  tnutors  hy  the 


uit«n  ander  the  Empire. — We  have  stated  above  (p.  78) 
t  of  the  first  Census,  held  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  there 
I  Senators.  Augustus  reduced  the  number  to  six  hundred ; ' 
istinct  information  of  what  took  place  in  this  respect  under 
)r8,  each  of  whom,  in  virtue  of  his  Censoria  Potestas^  drew 
ts  of  the  Senate,  admitting  new  members  and  excluding  the 

ed  to  Saminoa  and  Consult  the  Senate. — As  under  the 
«  might  be  summoned  bj  the  Consuls,  Praetors,  or  Tribunes 
en  the  Emperor  was  Consul  he  presided  in  that  capacity ;  at 
present,  he  occupied  a  Curule  chair,  placed  between  those  of 
The  Emperor,  in  virtue  of  his  Tribunitia  Potestas^  could  at 
eting,  and  even  when  not  presiding,  was  allowed  to  originate 
it  it  for  deliberation.  This  privilege  was  eventuallj  extended, 
lim  to  bring  several  distinct  matters  under  consideration,  and 
'tiae — quartae — quintae  relationis,  * 
Bs«— This  expression  was  used  under  the  republic  to  denote 
3  Senate  collectivelj ;  but  under  the  empire  it  seems  to  have 
iildren  of  Senators  and  their  direct  descendants,  who  then 
nd  privileged  dass.  The  sons  of  Senators  especially  inherited 
As  soon  as  they  assumed  the  Toga  Virilis  they  were  permitted 
a  Laticlavia^  to  be  present  as  auditors  at  meetings  of  the 
id  various  rights  and  exemptions,  both  military  and  civil,  ' 
re  shared  by  the  Equites  illtistreSy  of  whom  we  have  spoken 

incipis. — ^Augustus  employed  the  services  of  a  committee 
Consuls,  of  one  individual  from  each  of  the  classes  of  higher 
)f  fifteen  ordinary  Senators  chosen  by  lot,  who  acted  for  six 
isers,  assisting  him  in  preparing  and  maturing  the  measures 
ards  to  be  submitted  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Senate,  and  iu 
iudicial  invesUgations.  ^ 

PrincipiSf  as  it  was  termed,   gradually  underwent  very 

»,  both  in  its  constitution  and  in  the  extent  of  the  powers 

The  number  of  members  was  increased,  individuals  were 

friends  or  personal  attendants  of  the  Emperor,  but  who  had 
1  the  Senate,  ^  the  most  weighty  (nestions  of  policy  were 
ly  decided  by  this  privy  councS ;  and  as  early  as  the  time  cC 

[V.  13.  14.  LV.  3.    Tadt  Ann.  lY.  4S.    Baet  Yesp.  9. 
Dion  Cass.  LV.  la 

17.  Dion  Cass.  LIII.  32.  LV.  16.  CapitoUn.  M.  Anrel.  &  Pertin.  i. 
.    Vopisc.  Probi  12. 

.  Lllf  15.  LIV.  26.    Suet  OctaT.  3a    DIgMt.  L  iz.  5—10.  XXIIL  ii  44. 
cit.  Hist  IL  86. 
1.    Suet.  Octar.  35. 

\ites  AugwU,  as  they  were  itjled,  formed  the  personal  staff  of  the 
ivided  by  Tiberias  into  three  classes,  according  to  their  dignity  itribui 
nitats  euiwgttet  Suet  Tib.  4&)    In  the  JarisU  we  find  them  freqnentlj 
eomUtt  primi-'teeundi—ttrtii  ordinia  i.  loci 
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HtdrUn,  it  had  nnirped  llifl  moit  importut  flnutioiia  of  ths  h  _ 
courts  of  Jnitioe.  It  did  not,  howercr,  MnuM  a  regnUr  ud  definite  k 
the  Teign  of  Diocletian,  when  it  wat  wtabHihed  nod*  the  name  of  Com 
Pfmcipu,  and  henceforward  wMfnIlfittoogiuiedH  IB  mdependeatnd 
dqMrtmeDt  of  the  goTemmenL  > 


m.  Epp.  VL  ai 


I.  LVII.  7.  LX. «.    I 


t.  Tflk  ».  Km- 1^  Tib  I    EM 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


ON  THE  PUBUC  LANDS  AND  THE  AGKARIAN  LAWS. " 


PakUcas  was  the  general  term  for  all  lands  which  belonged  in 

to  the  state  and  not  to  private  individaals.   A  domain  of  this  description, 

proceeds  o{  which  were  applied  to  the  public  service,  formed  part  of  the 

un  territory  fix)m  the  earliest  times.  *    Originally  it  mnst  have  been  very 

in  extent ;  bnt  as  the  Romans  gradually  subjugated  Italy,  they  were  in 

of  mulcting  those  tribes  whi^  resisted  their  arms  of  a  considerable 

of  their  lands,  and,  in  process  of  time  acqmred  immense  tracts.    In  this 

fy  for  example,  the  Hemid  and  the  Privemates  were  deprived  of  two-thirds 

territoiy,  (agri  partes  duae  ademtae^y  the  Boii  forfeited  one  half,*  and, 

the  lecoveiy  of  "Capua,  after  its  revolt  to  Hannibal,  the  whole  Ager  Cam^ 

the  most  fertile  district  in  the  peninsula,  was  confiscated. ' 

1  portion  of  the  lands  thus  acquired  was  frequently  sold  by  public  auction,  in 

to  provide  funds  for  the  immediate  wants  of  the  state.    The  remainder  was 

of  in  different  ways,  according  to  its  nature  and  condition ;  for  it  might 

(1.)  Arable,  or  meadow-land,  or  vineyards,  or  olive  gardens,  in  a  high  state 

rndtivation,  (2*)  Land  of  good  quality,  capable  of  prcKlucing  the  best  crops, 

which  was  lying  waste  and  depopulated  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of 

(3.)  WOd  hUl  and  forest  pasture,  of  which  there  are  vast  districts  in  the 

'  ions  regions  of  central  and  southern  Italy,  and  also  on  some  parts  of  the 

(1.)  The  rich  land  in  good  condition  was  usually  disposed  of  in  three  ways-^ 
If  at  no  great  distance  from  the  city,  or  if  not  in  an  exposed  situation,  it  was 

ftaqioently  made  over  (jassignatum)  in  small  allotments,  usually  of  seven  jugers, 

to  the  poorer  citizens,  those  chiefly  who  had  acquired  a  claim  upon  the  state  by 

lou  nolitaiy  service. 

fi^  on  the  other  hand,  it  lay  upon  an  exposed  frontier,  or  in  the  midst  of  hostile 

tribes,  a  Cohnia  was  established  according  to  the  policy  already  explained  (see 

above,  p.  88.) 

1  Extended  informatloii  on  tb«  itibjeets  trtated  of  In  this  chapter  will  be  fbund  In  tho 
ion  of  Heyne,  entiUod  **  Legei  Agrariao  peitiferae  et  execrabiles."  contained  in  the 
Tolnme  of  bis  **  Academicaj**  in  the  chapters  of  Niebuhr's  Roman  History.  **  On  the 


IpaUis  Land  and  its  Oeenpation  '*— **The  Assignments  of  Lund  before  the  time  of  Sp. 

'      -  i'*~«*The  Agrarian  Law  of  Sp.  Casiius,"  and  *'Tbe  Licinlan  Rogations. *'     Our 

livable  aneient  authority  la  Applan.  B.C  1.7.  seqq.  whom  Miebuhr«auppo«ei  to  hare 

iMiowcd  Poaidonina. 


S  OonsisUng.  probably,  chiefly  of  pasture  Isnd.  and  hence  Pawua  was  the  ancient  Urm : 
I  -  Hbm  nranue  of  the  state,  from  wbaterer  soutm  derived.    See  Plin.  H.N.  XYIIL  & 
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In  botli  of  these  cases  iLe  lands  go  assigned  ceased  to  bo  Ager  Publiau,  ■ 
were  made  over  in  lull  propertj  to  the  recipients,  miliject,  in  so  far  as  < 
were  concerlied,  lo  the  eondilions  of  the  fonndalion  dmrter  (Jormala.) 

Lsallj,  laiid  of  this  description  vibb  somelimea  !t-ll  in  the  lioodi  of  ibe  n 
gated  proprietors,  who  vere,  liotvever,  tranafonned  from  owners  into  mere  i 
-wlio  held  the  land  on  lease  for  a  lilted  period,  and  paid  a  (air  rent  lo  the 
Eicheqner  for  the  fsriDs  which  they  occupied. '     In  this  case  tba  land  n 
the  property  of  the  state,  and  formed  part  of  the  Ager  Pablicia. 

(2.)  (3.)  It  is  manifest  that  the  arrangements  with  re^rard  io  th 
vhich  had  b«en  laid  waste  hy  [he  operations  of  war  most  have  been  of  atari 
different  description.     Here  the  farm  houses  and  buildings  of  every  d      •  ••  -' 
wotdd  be  b  ruins,  the  popnlation  killed  or  dispersed,  the  vines  and  I 
cut  down  or  destroyed,  and  not  only  much  labour,  but  large  capital  wonld  bi  I 
required  to  render  them  again  productix'e.     In  like  manner,  the  wide  nngsaef  I 
wild  pasture  land  would  be  avulalile  to  those  only  who  were  able  to  stocic  thM 
with  flocks  and  herds  and  to  proride  tronps  of  slaves  to  attend  nod  guan]  their 
property.   Hence  the  state  was  in  the  habit,  in  the  earlier  ages  at  least,  of  inviting 
persons  to  enter  upon  llie  occupation  of  such  districts  npon  very  favourable  lanB, 
the  payment,  viz.  ofone-lcnth  of  the  produce  of  com  lands,  and  one-fifth  ofihe 
produce  of  vines  and  fruit  trees,  when  the  land  should  hare  been  again  brougU 
luder  cnltivalion,  and  of  a  moderate  sum  per  head  for  sheep  and  cattle  gruiog 
on  the  public  pastures.     These  litids  fell,  as  h  matter  of  coarse,  in  tlie  eorliif 
ages,  into  the  hands  of  the  Patricians  exclusively,  (he  only  class  posscaedof 
ca[uta),  and  afterwards  the  wealthy  Plebeians  also  obtained  a  share.     The  penw 
who  BO  occupied  the  lands  were  of  coarse  tenants  of  the  state;  but  they  did  not 
hold  leases  for  a  fiied  period,  but  were  tenants  at  will,  (preeario,)  who  kql 
possession  so  long  as  the  state  did  not  desire  to  apply  the  laud  to  any  oWt  J 
purpose,  but  who  might  he  lawfully  Reeled  whenever  the  state  ihon^t  6U    Olft 
the  one  hand  no  length  of  occapancy  oould  beatow  a  right  of  property  npon  Ai 
oompier,  for  it  was  a  fundamental  prindpteof  Koman  law,  that  preacriptioaop  " 
not  be  pleaded  against  the  stale ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand.  It  does  not  appeal  *' 
the  state  ever  attempted  to  displace  one  occupier  in  order  to  make  room  forai 
occupier,  hut  when  it  resumed  posscasioti  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
land  to  a  different  purpose.     Hence,  occupiers  of  the  public  lands,  although  In 
to  be  dispossessed  at  any  time  by  the  state,  might,  and  frequently  di^  t4 
possession  of  these  lands  for  many  generations;  and  the  right  of  occapanoym* 
not  only  be  transferred  to  an  heir,  but  might  be  sold  for  a  price,  tbf 
taking  into  account,  of  coarse,  the  precarious  nature  of  the  Utle. 

A  piece  of  land  occupied  in  (his  manner  was  called  Poiiessiot  the  oi 
called  the  Possessor,  and  he  was  said  Poasidtre;  the  act  of  oocupancr  % 
Urut,  the  benefit  derived  by  the  stslsi  Fructia.     Much  of  the  obsoority  oaanti 
irilh  the  Agrarian  Laws  has  arisen  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  words /uctid 
pMMxmr,  potsessio,  which  when  used  as  technical  legal  terms,  never  dcBOtal 
ahwlute  right  of  property  but  merely  ocmipancy  by  a  tenant.  • 

It  will  i»  seen,  from  what  we  have  said  above,  that  the  tenants  of  the  A 
Publlcia  were  divided  into  two  classes,  which  stood  in  a  veiy  different  pi 
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vrho  had  entered  upon  fanns  in  full  colUvation,  who  held  lesMS  for 
iod,  and  who  paid  a  fiiir  rent  for  the  land.  Sach  individnalfl  might  be 
iginal  owners,  or  Boman  dtizens,  <Mr  any  persons  whatsoever.  Thej 
same  relation  to  the  state  as  an  ordinary  tenant  to  his  landlord  in 
s ;  and  il^  at  the  termination  of  the  lease,  either  party  was  dissatis- 
nnection  woold  terminate  without  the  other  having  a  right  to 

who  had  entered  upon  the  occupation  of  land  lying  waste  and 
consequence  of  the  ravages  of  war  or  from  any  other  cause,  who 
as  the  land  was  reclaim^,  to  pay  to  the  state  a  certain  moderate 
r  the  produce,  and  who  were  tenants  at  will,  upon  an  understandings 
at  they  were  not  liable  to  be  displaced  in  order  to  make  room  for 
-paying  tenant.  The  state  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  resuming 
hen  it  thought  fit,  and  unquestionably  had  a  legal  right  at  any  time 
tenant ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  right  could  at  all  times  be 
th  equity,  especially  after  long  occupation.  Those  who,  in  the  first 
id  become  the  tenants  of  the  state,  had  probably  in  most  cases 
rge  sums  in  the  erecUon  of  buildings,  in  the  purchase  of  slaves  and 
stocking,  and  in  improvements  of  various  descriptions.  As  the 
iss  of  the  land  was  increased,  the  tax  of  one-tenth  or  one-fifth,  as  the 
)e,  would  become  less  and  less  burdensome,  and  a  very  large  reversion 
e  to  the  occupier,  the  result,  in  a  great  measure,  of  his  own  industry, 
lapital.    Here  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  state,  after  allowing  such 

0  remain  in  occupation  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  encouraging 
est  larger  and  larger  sums  in  improvements,  had  suddenly  required 
lOve,  without,  at  the  same  time,  offering  adequate  compensation,  it 
been  guilty  of  gross  injustice  and  bad  faith.  But  this  was  not  all. 
a  this  manner  being  a  source  of  great  profit,  the  right  of  occupancy 

have  mentioned  above,  frequently  sold  and  transferred  from  one 
another  for  a  large  sum,  and  the  validity  of  such  sales  and  con- 
is  fully  recognized  by  law.  Hence,  if  the  state,  by  allowing  occupation 
ndisturbed  for  generations,  had,  as  it  were,  permitted  the  precarious 
e  tenure  to  fall  out  of  view,  the  purchaser  who  had  paid  a  large  sum 
t  of  occupancy  would  have  naturally  regarded  the  sudden  resumption 
as  little  better  than  an  arbitrary  confiscation  of  his  fortune, 
oal  occupiers  of  the  public  pastures  were  m  a  more  favourable  position, 
e  the  capital  was  not  sunk  in  buildings  or  in  the  improvement  of  the 
is  laid  out  upon  cattle  and  slaves,  which  were  at  all  times  sure  of 
chasers,  although  loss  might  be  sustained  by  forced  sales.  Those, 
ho  had  purchased  the  right  of  pasturing  their  stock  upon  a  particular 
Id,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  lost  the  purchase  money  if  called  upon 
)  to  surrender  their  right  soon  after  they  had  acquired  it. 
hus  explained  the  origin  of  the  Ager  Publicus  and  its  occupation,  we 

1  to  consider  the 

kCnurlae. — It  is  Impossible  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  the  Rnman 
1  unless  we  ftilly  comprehend  the  nature  and  object  of  the  laws  so 
nentioned  by  historians  under  this  appellation — laws  which  were  upon 
ions  the  source  of  ftirious  and  fatal  discord.  Their  character  was 
aken  by  schoLirs  for  many  centuries  after  the  revival  of  letters.  It 
sally  believed  that  they  were  intended  to  prohibit  Roman  citizens  firom 
pertj  in  land  above  a  certain  amount,  and  for  confiscating  and  dividing 


I 


I 


unong  ihe  poorer  mtitnbers  of  llie  comnmnitjr  the  estates  or  privnte  penoni  in  m 
fur  as  the/  exceeded  the  prescribed  limits.  Allhongh  Ihu  expediency  of  mtbt 
doctrine  was  never  recognized  in  any  well  regulated  stale,  andent  or  modna, 
although  it  is  si  vadnnce  both  with  the  principles  aod  practice  oT  ihe  Rooiid 
constitution,  and  allhougli  the  eipresdons  of  ancient  writctn,  when  coneol' 
interpreted,  give  do  support  to  the  suppo^Cion  that  such  ideas  wera  tts 
mooted,  yet  the  opinions  first  troacbed  with  regard  to  the  Agrarian  Laws  wot 
received  and  transmitted  by  successive  gcncrntiona  of  learned  men  almost  without 
suspicion,  and  the  innnmerable  embarrassments  and  eontradictiutis  H'hldi  lln^ 
involved  were  overlooked  or  passed  by  in  silence.  It  was  not  nnul  the  latia 
End  of  the  last  ccntuiy,  (1795,)  amid  Ihe  exdlement  caused  by  tliewild  achoM* 
of  the  French  revolutionary  leaders,  that  Ueyne  flret  distinctly  pobted  out  lbs 
real  nature  of  these  enactments.     His  views  were  almost  immediatcty  embn^ 

by  Heeren,  while  the  penetrating  and  vigDroas  Kiebuhr  qirickly ' 

Hpprcoialing  tlieirTUst  importance,  brought  all  his  vast  leamin] 
to  bear  upon  the  discnasion,  sad  succeeded  so  completely  it 
demonstraCmg  tlie  tmth,  that  all  are  now  astonished  that  the  subji 
been  so  long  and  so  grossly  misunderstood. ' 

The  discovery,  for  such  it  must  be  regarded,  thus  happily  made, 
aumciaCed  in  the  following  proposition — 

The  Leoes  Aoraeiae  of  the  Romans  vere  in  no^case  intended  lo  inter) 
mth  or  affect  priaqle  properly  in  land,  but  related  exclasively 
PUDUCUB. 

The  Ayer  Pahllaa  h.tving  been  acqalred  and  occupied  as  explained 
numerous  abuses  orose  in  process  of  tiuie,  especially  among  the  tcuonu  '  * 
to  the  second  class.    These  being,  as  wc  have  seen,  in  the  earlier  agea,  e 
Patricians,  who,  St  the  same  time,  monopolized  the  administraUon  of 
■fiyts,  they  were  in  the  babit  of  delhiuding  tbe  state,  cither  by  n^ 
altogolhcr  lo  pay  the  stipulated  proportion  of  the  prodnee,  or  by  paying  Ian 
was  duo,  or,  finally,  b^chiiming  wliat  was  in  reality  AgerPablicns  as  tbtiri 
private  properly,  it  being^easy,  of  eonrae,  in  the  absence  of  all  Btric*  snpeiiiil 
dence  and  of  scicntifio  surveys,  to  shift  the  land-marks  which  separated  pal 
&om  private  property.     Meanwhile,  Iho  dclicicncica  in  the  public  treanuy 
made  up  by  heavier  taxes;    and  the  Plebeiana  complained  that  they 
impoverished  by  new  imposts,  while  the  lands  belonnng  to  the  oomnia 
wluoh  Ihey  had  acquired  by  tlieir  blood,  if  &irly  manng^,  would  yield         ~ 
ntura  to  meet  all  demands  upon  the  Exchequer,  or,  if  portioned  out  in 
among  themselves,  afford  Ihem  llie  means  of  supporting  the  inocased  bnn 
These  ooniplaints,  miqnestionably  founded  in  justice,  were  soon  Tehenii 
eiprcraed,  and  were  revived  from  time  to  time  more  or  leas  loudly  and  cad 
more  or  less  eamesllj,  according  to  the  stale  ofpnblio  feeling  and  the  eneigyofi 
popnJar  ohampions.    It  is  me,  that  the  wealthier  Plebeians  soon  became  mbT 
of  Ibo  Atjer  Puhlicia  as  well  as  the  Palricians ;  but  although  this  droainali 
materially  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  occupiers,  it  did  not  impnm 
oondilion  of  Ihe  poor  or  maketbem  less  keenly  alive  to  the  injustice  of  the  in 
agunst  which  they  protested.    Hence,  from  an  early  period  in  the  eommoin 
Lege*  Aijrariae  were  employed  as  most  formidable  and  efficient  wei^ns  oTi 
t^the  Tribunes  of  the  PIcbs,  and  bytlielesdeis  of  tliedemocratie  party. 
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Ueixdmg  to  onr  definition,  the  term  Lex  Agraria  will  indnde  anj  enactment 
h  ngard  to  the  disposal  of  the  Ager  PubUcus;  but  it  was  nsnallj  employed  to 
Hlbi  (1.)  Those  measores  which  had  for  their  object  a  reform  in  management 
il  pnbiic  lands,  bj  enforcing  the  regular  payment  of  rent  on  the  part  of  the 
^pin,  rrohibitinff  them  from  occnpying  more  than  a  certain  extent,  demanding 
■Render  of  portions  and  dividing  these  in  small  allotments  among  the  poorer 
■M ;  and,  (2.)  Those  which  were  intended  to  prevent  the  occnpatton  of 
h^aoapxired  territory,  by  insisting  upon  its  immediate  application  to  the 
hoshment  of  colonies  or  its  distribution  to  individoals  (viritim,)  It  is  manifest 
Agrarian  Laws,  belonging  to  the  first  class,  were  those  which  would  g^ve 
to  the  most  bitter  contests,  because  they  would  more  nearly  affect  existing 


he  first  Agrarian  Law  upon  record  was  the  Lex  Cassia^  proposed  and  passed 
Ip.  GasBua  Yiscellinus  when  Consul,  B.C.  486,  (Jtnm  primum  Lex  Agraria 
vdgaia  est,  vwnquam  deinde  usque  ad  hanc  memoriam  sine  maximis  moH- 
rentm  agitata.)  Caasius  was  a  Patrician,  and  the  measure  must,  in  all 
ability,  have  originated  in  some  intestine  fend  among  the  dominant  dass. 
opponents  proved  too  strong  for  him ;  for  as  soon  as  he  laid  down  his  office 
itf  impeached  of  treason  and  put  to  death,  while  his  law,  regarding  the 
iaiona  of  which  we  have  no  precise  information,  seems  not  to  have  been 
wd.  ^  We  hear  no  more  of  Agrarian  Laws,  until  the  years  B.C.  424, '  417, 
'  when  much  agitation  prevailed  on  the  subject,  but  without  any  marked 
L  By  far  the  most  important  measure  of  this  class  was  the  Lex  Ztctntd, 
ed,  afler  a  protracted  struggle,  by  C.  licinius  Stolo,  in  B.C.  367,  ^  which 
d  as  the  foundation  of  almost  aU  later  Agrarian  Laws.    The  chief  provisions 

That  no  one  should  occupy  more  than  five  hundred  jugers  of  the  Ager 
icus  (ne  quis  plus  2>.  iugera  agri  possideret.)  ' 

That  no  one  should  have  more  tlum  a  hundred  large  and  five  hundred  small 
I  grazing  upon  the  public  pastures.  ^ 

That  e^  occupant  of  the  Ager  PubUcus  should  employ  a  certain  proportion 
e  labourers  in  cultivatmg  it. ' 

le  enforcement  of  these  regulations  seems  to  have  been  intrusted  to  the 
aan  Aediles,  whom  we  find,  on  several  occasions,  prosecuting  and  fining 
irho  had  transgressed ;  *  one  of  the  first  convictions  under  the  new  law 
;  that  of  C.  Licinius  Stolo  himself  who  had,  by  a  legal  fi:aud,  obtained 
■rion  of  one  thousand  jugers,  and  was,  in  consequence,  sentenced  to  pay 
boasjuid  asses.  * 

addition  to  these  fundamental  provisions,  the  law  would  doubtless  contain 
ations  for  ascertaining  correctly  the  boundaries  of  the  Ager  Publicus  and 
te  property,  for  the  regular  payment  of  rent  to  the  state  on  the  part  of  the 
Mnta,  and  for  ascertaining  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  each  case.  Kiebuhr 
odeavoured  to  reproduce  the  law  in  full ;  but  in  descending  to  details,  we 

[▼.IL41.    Dlonya.  vm.  7^ 

!▼.  IV.  as.  Affi  pubUei  iMdmH  eehmiarummts  iedneendarum  ipet  oHentnttu. 

It.  IV.  47.  4a  Dnevrdia  domi  «r  agrariU  legtbw/uit 0t  fuum  (Tribvni)  Ugtm 

i/Msaml  Ml  ager  ex  hetHitm  capUu  viritim  aicideretur,  fto. 
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nave  little  to  guide  ns  beTond'Conjectiire.    (See  NiebnhrV  Boman  Histo 
III.  p.  11.  Engl,  trans.) 

For  npwardfl  of  two  centuries  after  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Licinia  no 
was  maoc  to  interfere  with  the  actual  occupants  of  the  Ager  PubHau. 
while  immense  additions  had  been  made  to  the  domains  of  the  comma 
during  the  contests  which  terminated  in  the  subjugation  of  all  Italj,  and, 
the  second  Punic  war,  hy  the  confiscations  of  lands  belonging  to  tbos 
which  had  revolted  to  Hannibal  Larce  portions  of  the  territoiy  thus  a 
had,  it  is  true,  been  assigned  to  the  faiufid  allies  of  Rome,  had  been  diif 
in  the  foundation  of  colonies,  and  made  over  to  the  reterans  of  Scipio,  hot 
same  time,  vast  tracts  had  been  retained  as  Ager  PubUcus;  and  no  diviaioa 
the  poorer  citizens  individuallj  (yiritim)  had  taken  place  since  the  Lex  J 
passed,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  Soiate,  bj  C.  Flaminina  when  Tril 
the  Plebs,  (B.C.  233,)  in  terms  of  which  the  lands  conqoered  from  the  & 
south  of  Ariminum,  had  been  portioned  out  in  small  lots ;  and  hence  the  < 
received  the  name  of  Ager  GaUicus  Romanus,  *  Moreover,  although  tl 
Licinia  had  never  been  repealed,  the  most  important  provimons  had  been  ti 
A  large  number  of  the  wealthier  fiunilies  had  gradnallj  become  oocupien, 
of  them,  doubtless,  hy  purchase  and  inheritance,  of  an  extent  far  bejoi 
hundred  jugers,  their  flocks  and  herds  grazing  on  the  pnblio  pastorea  | 
exceeded  the  lawful  number,  and  the  free  agricdtural  labourers  had  been 
cnturcly  superseded  by  slaves, '  who,  espedallj  after  the  oonqnest  of  Hm 
oould  be  obtained  at  a  very  low  price.  On  the  other  hand,  the  estates  d 
proprietors  Iiad  been  almost  all  swallowed  up  by  the  rich  landholden,  i 
number  of  the  poor  was  everywhere  increasing.  It  was  to  arrest  the  do* 
progress  of  the  humbler  classes,  and  to  remedy  the  abuses  by  which  it  hi 
caused  that  Tiberius  Gracchus  introduced  his  celebrated  Lex  Sempronia  Ai 
tlie  declared  object  of  which  was  to  revive,  under  a  modified  form,  the 
Lex  Licinia.  It  proposed  that  no  single  individoal  should  oceopy  more  tk 
hundred  jugers  of  the  Ager  PubUau^  but  that  a  father  shonld  be  d 
further  amount  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  jugers  for  each  of  his  sons,  not  es 
two,  so  that  no  one  should  hold  for  himself  and  family  more  than  one  tl 
jugers ;  that  the  surplus  renuuning  over  after  this  new  adjustment  ha< 
place  should  be  divided  among  tlie  poorer  citizens,  and  that  fonds  sb 
advanced  to  them  out  of  the  treasures  bequeathed  by  Attains  anffidat  to 
them  to  stock  their  allotments.  It  Is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said 
(see  p.  226,)  that  a  sweeping  change  of  this  nature  suddenly  iati 
although  coDtaining  clauses  providing  for  compensation  io  certain  cases, 
entail  heavy  loes  on  a  large  class  of  persons,  and  would,  in  many  in 
amount  to  a  confiscation  of  property.  Hence^  the  bill  was  met  by  tl 
violent  opposition ;  but  it  was  passed  notwithstanding,  and  a  standing  eon 
appointed  to  carry  it  into  effect  The  difficulties  and  obstinate  of 
encountered  at  every  step  rendered  the  progreM  of  this  body  yvj  alow;  , 
reader  of  history  is  well  aware,  that  this  and  all  the  other  enactments  of  ' 
Gracchus  and  his  brother  were  set  aside  or  eluded  after  the  death  of  the  latti 

In  the  ciril  strife  which  preceded  the  final  dissolution  of  the  eomnioi 

»  etc.  Brut  14.  Acad.*IL  5.  Do  Inv  IL  17.  VaLMax.  V.lv.i.  VairoB.  R.  LI 
IL2L 

•  See  on  thUjwInt  Plot  Tib.  Oracch.  8. 

■  Plat  m  Gncch.  3  wqq.  Ut.  Eplt  LVIIL  Vellcias  IL  S.  Applaa.&a  L  II  < 
Beat  4a.    Victor  do  Tit  lU.  64.  -tf—     ^ 
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]>  large  portion  ofitiepiibliD  lands  in  Italj  were  alieoaled  from  the  siaie  ind 

rer,  hj  the  cetnbliabnient  ormililaij  colonies,  to  tbe  aoldien  of  tbe  ^at 

aden — SdUo,  rompeitu,  Julloa  Cksit,  and  the  TriamTira.    A  considerable 

ititj-,  boncrer,  etill  renmincd  up  (o  the  time  of  V«pnaian,  bf  whom  assign- 

taiD  SamniDm  were  Diadc  to  bis  veivmng,  and  tbe  little  tbat  wai  left  wai 

1  of  by  Domitixn,  after  itIioso  reigu  tbe  state  possessed  icarcel;  anj 

'    *     *  in  Italy. 

»  the  Lex   Cattia — Lex  Lidnia — Lex  FUiminia,   and  Ltt 
r,  which  have  been  adverted  to  io  the  above  skelch,  the  following 

\e  deserve  notice. — 
birfo,  passed  hy  Sp.  TborioG,  Tribnne  of  tlie  Ptcba,  B.C.  107.  Tbe 
!t  of  tbi«  Inw,  ax  far  na  we  can  gather  from  Appian,  was  to  prohibit  an/ 
on  of  land  ander  tlie  lix  Sempronia,  and  lo  ordnin  that  the  rents 
■  bx  the  occDpiere,  who  were  (o  be  left  in  nndislurbed  possession,  should,  in 
^ne  coming,  be  divided  among  Ibo  poorer  dtizens  instead  of  being  made  over 
w  jrablia  Exchequer. ' 

ftt  AppuUia,  passed  by  L.  Appnleina  Salnrninus  when  Tribune  of  the  Plela, 
L  100-     This  was  the  law  to  which  Q.  ftlelellus  Numidicus  revised  to  awear 
er,  and  was,  in  cnnseqneoce,  forced  lo  go  into  eitile. ' 
z  Servilia,  propoced  by  P.  Serriliua  RuUus,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  B  C.  63, 
FtiM  diralon  of  the  Ager  Campanus,  and  slrennDnsly  opposed  by  Cicero,  in 
le  of  whose  exertions  it  was  thrown  out.    Tbe  speeches  delivered 
a  I&ir  throw  mack  light  upon  various  topics  connected  with  the  Ager 

a  Julia,  posted  by  Jolina  Cfcsar  during  his  Conanlsbip,  B.C.  59,  in  t^nn* 
'  h  the  Ager  Campanut  was  distributed  among  twenty  thousand  cinien.^ 
d  appear  that  this  territory  was  not  occupied  by  Krga  holders,  bat  was 
portioned  out  in  a  number  of  smaU  farms,  and  the  holders  of  these  were  probably 
Itnaots  belonging  to  tbe  class  described  above  (see  p.  226.)  Hence,  there  wai 
BO  ntmolluous  opposition  to  this  measure.  The  chief  objection  was  the  impolicy 
of  depriving  Ibo  stale  of  the  large  revenue  derived  from  this  regios  wnlcb  i* 
dtMribcd  by  Cicero  as — Caput  valrae  pecuniae,  pads ornamETifum,  tubRdiim 
btUi, /iindamealam  vecligaliam,  horreum  Ugioaum,  lolalium  amt^nac  (De  >cg. 
•gr.  U.29.)* 
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VMbnHl  Words  tlgB\ftlmt  neTennfc — Fa.icua — VtCtigolia — P 
— are  the  terms  emplojeJ  to  denote  generally  the  Revcnuea  of  Borne,  from  »! 
ever  source  derived. 

Paeeua,  i.e.  Pasture  lands,  iiCTiified  Revenue;  bccaose,  in  the  eaiJiertij 
the  public  income  was  derived  lolelj  from  the  rent  of  pastares  beloc^ne 
state.    Thus  Pliny  deolarei — Etiam  nunc  in  Tabutia  Censoriu  Pascda  £ 
omnia  ex  qaibua  Poptilut  reditus  habet,  quia  diu  hoc  lolam  Vecligalfiitn 

Veetigii  u  the  word  need  more  frequently  than  luir  other  to  aenott 
Revenue  of  the  atate  generally.     It  is  probably  connected  etymologically  m 
VeJio,  Rod  may  be  regarded  Bs  cquiralcnt  to  the  Greek  ifo^oi,  Trhiuli  bean  iJm 
same  meaning. 

Publicum,   in   iU  widest   acceptation,   comprehended   every  thing  which 
belonged  to  the  community  at  Inrge,  and  hence  indoded  not  only  the  d       "" 
lunda,  their  produce,  and  the  Eicheqner,  but  also  roods,  bridges,  an' 
buildings  of  all  deecrtptiont.     In  a  more  limited  sense,  it  signified  I 
the  wonl  Vectigal  being,  in  this  cnae,  underslood.     Indeed,  the  ellipse  a  at 
times  supplied,  as  when  Cioero  saj's — Diognotu»,  qui  ex  publidt  veetigaimm 
lanla  lucrafacit.' 

Ranrce*  •*  Ike  Banua  Rerennc — The  Raman  Eevennei  weie  derived 
partly  from  lands,  mines,  ud  other  property  held  by  the  atale,  partly  from  um 
paid  by  Roman  citizens  and  by  the  sobjects  of  Rome.  Those  subject  states  who 
psid  a  fixed  sum  in  money  were  styled  Slipendiarii,  *  those  who  pud  a  pnpoi- 
tion  of  the  prodnee  of  their  soil,  Vtcligalet;  and  the  lattef  were  regarded  H 
occupying  a  more  favourable  position  than  the  former.  The  terms,  however, 
are  ireqnently  used  indifferently,  laiA,  in  point  of  fact,  the  provincials,  in  many 
cases,  paid  a  portion  of  their  taxes  according  to  oue  system,  and  a  poition 
according  to  the  other. 

BeninH«  dvrlvrd  ft«Bi  Lund. — The  Revenue  derived  from  laud  Was  of  two 
kinds,  according  as  the  land  was  iho  property  of  the  stale,  (Ager  PablievM,  an 
lost  chapter.)  and  the  occupiers  merely  tenants  at  jcUi  or  upon  Icaaes  of  limiUid 
duration,  or  was  the  absolute  property  of  the  occaplera,  salyecC  to  certain  bankM 
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ir  of  the  state.  In  the  fonner  case,  the  Revenue  received  was,  in  the 
tense,  a  rent  paid  bj  a  tenant  to  his  landlord,  in  the  latter  case,  it  was 
I  now  term  a  land-tax.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  public  Keyenue 
from  land  in  Italy  dnring  the  commonwealth  proceeded  from  Ager 
a,  and  was  therefore  rent,  £i  the  Proyinces  beyond  the  seas,  on  the  other 
ioQy,  Sardinia,  Africa,  Macedonia,  Asia,  and  otiiers,  the  inhabitants  were, 
Bost  part,  left  in  possession  of  their  lands,  bnt  were  required  to  pay  a 
an  in  money  or  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  soU.  The 
80  paid  would  of  course  vary  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
IT  Proyince  and  of  each  district ;  and  we  are  acquainted  with  the  details 
ry  few  cases  only.  Bome,  however,  unquestionably  possessed  Ager 
a  in  the  Provinces  as  well  as  in  Italy.  Thus,  we  are  told  by  Cicero  ti^at 
as  the  most  favoured  of  all  the  Provinces ;  for  when  it  had  passed  into 
da  of  the  Bomans,  the  inhabitants  paid  them  no  more  than  they  had 
Ay  paid  to  their  own  kings  and  rulers.  But  although  this  applied  to 
encrally,  a  few  states  were  in  a  worse  position — Perpaucae  Siciliae 
r  sunt  bello  subactae  quorum  ager  cum  esset  puhlicus  P.  R,  /actus 
His  est  redditus.  Is  ager  a  censoribus  locari  solet,^  In  this  case, 
I  the  ancient  proprietors  were  allowed  to  remain  on  their  estates,  they  were 
9  proprietors,  but  tenants,  who  held  upon  short  leases,  and  paid  a  lull 
tlie  land  which  they  occupied,  and  which  the  state  might  take  from  them 
bw  and  dispose  of  at  pleasure  (p.  226.)  So  also  many  of  the  larger 
the  Provinces  possessed,  previous  to  their  subjugation  by  the  Romans, 
Micus  of  their  own,  which  in  certain  cases  they  would  be  pennitted 
(,  while  in  others  it  would  be  transferred  to  their  conquerors. 
Xing  premised,  the  Revenue  derived  from  land,  under  whatever  tenure 
be  held,  was  divided  into  two  heads,  according  as  it  was  received  from 
d  or  uncultivated  land.  In  the  former  case  it  was  termed  Decumae^  in 
r,  Scriptwra, 

mmmi^ — We  have  already  pointed  out  (p.  226)  that  the  occupiers  of 
r  PubUeus  in  Italy,  who  were  tenants  at  will,  paid  to  the  state  one- 
the  produce  of  the  arable  lands.  This  was  the  proportion  paid  by  the 
DfB  of  estates  in  Sicily  in  the  shape  of  land-tax, '  and  this  was  the 
of  land-tax  in  Sardinia  also ;  for  we  are  expressly  told  that  Csesar 
1  the  Sulcitani  in  that  island  by  ordering  them  to  pay  an  eighth  instead 
le  (etpro  decumis  octavos  pendere  iussL) '  The  tithe  being  therefore 
aary  amount  levied  in  Italy  and  in  the  Provinces  first  subdaed,  was  used 
enml  term  to  denote  the  proportion  of  the  produce  of  arable  land  paid 
tate  in  the  shape  of  rent  or  of  land-tax,  whatever  that  proportion  might 
slity.  Thus,  although  vineyards  and  oliveyards  usually  paid  a  fiflh,  tiiis 
ioded  under  tiie  designation  of  Decumae ;  and  Cicero,  when  enumerating 
008  extortions  connived  at  by  Yerres,  uses  such  phrases  as  the  following 
t  Amestratmi  miseri,  mposUis  ita  maqkis  decumis,  ut  ipsis  reliqui 
tret^  noime,  &c.  *  A  great  mass  of  curious  information  with  regard  to 
rinff  of  the  tithe  system  in  Sidly,  in  all  its  details,  will  be  found  embodied 
lird  oration  of  the  second  action  against  Yerres,  the  whole  of  that  divisioii 
peeeh  being  devoted  to  this  subject    The  occupiers  of  the  public  lands 
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■who  paid  Dtaimae  *r*  usnally  termed  Aratorts,  and  aa  snch  are  oppojH  lo  Itl 
Ptctiarii  or  Pastorta,  to  be  mentioned  in  the  ocit  paragraph.  I 

Ncrlpmra. — In  addiiion  to  the  arable  lands  Jrom  which  Decuniat  mn 
exacted,  the  itato  possessed  ya»t  tmcts  of  wild  woody  and  monnCiiin  [uKn 
(nhae-^aalltit — pascua — pastiona)  in  varioui  parta  of  Italy.  especyW  it 
Samninm  and  Locania,  to  which  sheep  and  cattle  wen  driven  in  nunmetraf 
tha  hot  plaina  on  the  sea  coast,  (jjngta  ovhim  Umge  abigitnlur  ex  Apaliait 
Samniam  aesllvatiim,') '  a  eystccn  etill  fallowed,  and  indeed  rendered  neccaiH 
by  Iho  climate  aod  natural  featores  of  the  conntry.  Those  who  tomed  ooimI 
flocks  and  berda  on  the  pnhlic  pastures  were  termed  Peciiarii '  or  Paslom,  ai 
were  obliged  to  make  a  declarali-on  to  the  Collector  of  Kerenne  fur  the  ^ttriN 
(ad  PaUkanum  profiten)  of  the  number,  which  was  written  down  in  a  rtgiM 
kept  for  the  purpose,  and  hence  the  money  levied  was  called  Scriptura,  tod  Al 
land  itself  Ager  Scriptiirarias*  (Scriptura  riiu  ager  publicus  appellalar,  i 
quo  111  pecora  paaeanlar,  cerium  aes  at:  quia  Publicaina  scribetido  em/kA 
ralionem  cum  paslore.)  If  any  one  was  detected  in  turning  out  cattle  M 
registered  (n  iitscriptUJn  pecus paverint)*  he  was  liable  to  be  prosecuted  bjAi 
Collector  of  the  Revenae ;  but  n  frand  of  this  description  toast  be  diatingoiiU 
from  a  violation  of  the  L(x  Lieinia,  committed  when  on  individual  turned  ori 
a  greater  number  of  sheep  and  oxen  upon  the  public  pastures  than  the  prariaU 
of  that  Uw  allDwed  to  any  one  Indiiidnal  (p.  929.)  The  Plebeian  AeUilea  m 
generally  meatloncd  u  llie  persons  who  inalituled  proceediogs  igsloil  tnB» 
gtessars  of  (he  statnlB{p.  1&8.) 

There  were  public  psstarei  in  Sicily  ■!»,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  danbUaa  il 
nearly  all  the  provioces,* 

netalla,  At. — lo  iddllion  Id  the  income  derived  Tram  Dteumu  and  Scr^ 
lura,  largo  sumB  were  Dblained  Ihim  minea,  (meialla,)  inclndlog  mioerals  tf 
Bvery  dcucriplion,  which,  togelber  with  the  Umber  snd  other  pnxluclioni  of  dn 
public  foreiU,  may  be  claSKd  under  the  head  of  Ager  Psblicta.  An  uuitSi 
decree  of  the  Senile  forbade  tbe  workiog  oC  muies  in  Italy;  hut  mlna  of  gslt 
silver,  copper.  Iron,  lead,  and  cinnabar,  the  property  of  the  itate,  wen  w^H 
with  great  profit  in  the  Provincea,  specially  In  Spain,  which  wai  aban  sU  tfl 
countries  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  (_}lelaila  aari — aryaili—-aeru—fern    phm^M 

nuiii ;  fodiiuu  aurariae—aryerilariat  —frrrarim — miitiariai ;  irtiitiiiiiii     niiliM 

fodiiuit.}'  In  like  manner,  Uevenne  was  oblained  from  stone  quarries,  C'9'' 
diaae,)  especially  iho  giindatODe  qaarriu  of  Crete,  (Coloriae,}'  front  chalk-|l^ 
(creli/odiHot,)'  and,  above  all,  from  ealt'Workf,  Ijalinae,)  which  were  tnoed  H 
advantage  from  ■  very  early  period.*  The  Revenue  derived  from  Ibe  tbIm  ri 
the  salt  itself  must  be  dialingoished  rroni  (lie  Ux  upon  salt,  (redisnl  a  tabril 
aMKHU,)  inililnted  by  lbs  Censoni  C.  Claadins  and  M.IJTius,*'  (B.C.  304,)all 
we  may  perhaps  infer,  from  a  passage  in  Livy,  >  ■  that  tba  aala  of  lalt  Dsdar  llM 
republic  was  a  guvemment  monopoly. 
1  VuTOR.  B.  IL  1.    Hor.  Epsd  I  i:. 
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V,  under  this  head  we  niav  cLtss  the  moncv  raised  from  the  sale  c 
and  from  the  tar  works  (picariae)  in  the  piiblio  forests.  ^ 

The  export  and  import  d«e8  levied  at  the  various  senports  in  Ital; 

Plwniioea  formed  another  veiy  important  branch  of  Revenue.    We  hca 

rriBtfnnn  of  Portoria  daring  the  regal  period,  and  of  their  temporar 

\fj  PabKoola. '    The  amount  of  the  Portoria  was  augmented  as  th 

tedf  extended,  both  bj  the  vast  increase  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Italy 

bj  the  duties  levied  in  other  countries,  which  were  appropriated  bj  th 

nasniy  when  the  countries  themselves  were  subjugated.  ^    Q.  Caeciliu 

Nepoe,  when  Praetor,  (B.C.  60,)  passed  a  law  abolishing  Portoru 

;*  but  thej  were  revived  by  Caesar,'  and  continued  by  succeediuj 

has  pointed  out  that  the  term  Portorium^  although  properly  dcnotin] 
oJl  Customty  was  sometimes  applied  to  a  toll  paid  on  crossing  a  bridge 
to  tnmnt  dues  for  goods  merely  passing  through  a  country. ' 

be  doabted  that  both  the  articles  subject  to  duty  and  the  amount  c 

meat  have  varied  for  different  places  and  for  different  periods;  bu 

points  we  are  almost  totally  destitute  of  information.    It  would  appea 

Sjrnciue,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  Portoria  were  an  ad  valorem  dut; 

cent.  *    Under  the  empire,  the  ordinaiy  tax  upon  articles  importei 

aeema  to  have  been  two  and  a-half  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  *  and  thi 

\j  what  SaetonioB  terms  Publicum  Qmdragestmae,  -^ 

Jknrtcria^  Decumae^  and  Scriptura  formed  the  three  chief  sources  o 

daring  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  republic,  and  as  such,  ai 

together  by  Cicero— >/to  neque  ex  portu^  neoue  ex  decumis^  neque  e: 

pectigai  coiuervari  potest  ......  saepe  totius  anni  fructus  un 

periculi^  atque  uno  belli  terrore^  amittitur  (Pro.  leg.  Man.  6.) 

was  a  property  tax,  being  a  per  centage  levied  upon  the  fortun 

Boman  eitisen,  as  rated  in  the  books  of  the  Censors.     The  sum  raiset 

maimer  does  not  appear  to  have  been  considerable  until  the  practice  o 

pay  to  the  troops  was  introduced.    From  this  time  forward  the  proceedi 

THhtfMa  were  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  applied  to  make  prorision  fo: 

•M  wmiiiare  and  other  expenses  of  war.^^     It  was  paid  by  all  citizens  wh* 

i^  Patricians  and  Plebeians  alike.  ^'     We  find,  indeed,  on  one  occasion 

fcr  ezemptioB   prefened  by  the  pontiffs   and   augurs,  but  it  was  noi 

*■*    The  amount  raised  annually  varied  according  to  the  demands  of  th< 

aerrice^  and  was  fixed  by  the  Senate,  who  were  said  indicere  tributum 

thm  people  oorrelatively  were  said  con/erre  tributum.      Since  the  amoun 

Tsiad  fttxn  year   to  year,  the  rate  per  cent,  must,  In  like  manner, 

varitd;   and  we  eannot  fed  certain  that  property  of  every  description  wa: 

eqoallj*    It  is  stated  that  Cato,  whose  Oonsorship  (B.C.  184)  was  markec 

Cte.  Bnt  SI   DIceit  L.  zvL  17.    Vtetiffol  uUinanim,  metallorum  €t  pieariarum, 
liv.  II  f.    DlonyiL  V.  tt. 

liv.  XJXa.  1.  XL,  th    VeUelai  II  9.    Clc.  In  Verr.  79-7\  do  \tg.  sgr.  XL  29. 
GtaLadAtLn.16LeoiDp.adaF.LL    Dion Cml XXXVIL 5L 

DlanO^XLYin.9C  Tult  Aim.  XHL  5L 
fleMe  de  eont  Mil.  14.   Flln.  H Jf.  XIL 14   Sneton.  Vltell  14 
Ck.taVerr.II  75. 
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bj  singnlar  severity,  taxed  certain  artides  of  lozmy  at  l-S(Hli  p 
greatlj  exaggerated  Taluation.  ^ 

Tributum  seems  to  have  been  regalariy  levied  from  the  insdt 
Census  bj  Servins  Tallins'  until  the  triumph  of  Aemilina  Paiilns, ; 
after  the  complete  subjugation  of  Macedonia,  when  snch  vast  sums 
into  the  Roman  treasnij  that  this  tax  was  abolished  as  no  long 
(Omni  Macedonum  gaza^  quae  fuii  maxima^  potitu3  est  Pavhts 
aerarium  pecuniae  invexit^  ut  unius  imperatoris  praeda  fimm  oU, 
torunu)^  This  immunity  continued  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
but  in  the  Ck)n8ulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  fB.O.  43,)  a  few  montl 
Cicero  wrote  the  paragraph  quoted  above,  the  impoverished  state  of  tl 
rendered  it  necessary  to  reimpose  the  Tributum^  which  was  regi 
under  the  empire.  ^ 

Although  Tributum^  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  word,  was  pai< 

citizens  alone,  a  tax  of  the  same  nature,  and  sometimes  designated 

name,  was  levied  in  the  Provinces  also.    Thus,  we  are  told  by  Cii 

Sicily — Omnes  Sictdi  ex  censu  quoianms  tributa  conferunt;*  we  h 

same  authority  of  a  poll  tax  in  the  Province  of  Cilicia,  which  indi 

Phrygia,  (audivimus  nViil  aliud  nisi  imperata  lx/jtf^«X/«  mdvi  n 

and  Appian, '  who  flourished  under  Hadrian,  informs  ns  that  in 

Syrians  and  Cilicians  paid  a  poll  tax  annually,  amounting  to  one 

the  property  of  each  individual ;  but  that  the  impost  on  Uie  Jews 

in  consequence  of  their  frequent  rebellions. 

Another  tax,  dating  from  an  early  period  of  the  commonwealth,  n 

TlgesliBa  raaaamlulonani — a  duty  of  five  per  oent.  on  tl 

manumitted  slaves.    This  tax  was  instituted  B.C.  357,  nnder  veiy  es 

circumstances,  the  law  by  which  it  was  imposed  having  been  passed 

Comitia  at  Rome,  but  in  the  camp  at  Sutrium.  *    This  is  the  tax  q 

Cicero  when  he  says — Portoriis  Italiae  sublaHs^  agro  Campano  c 

vectigal  superest  domesticum^  praeter  vicesimamf^  and  it  appears  t 

tinu^  without  change  until  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  (A.D.  211 — ^217, 

it  was  raised  to  ten  per  cent. ;  (decima  manumissionum ;)  bnt  his 

successor  Macrinus  reduced  it  to  the  original  rate.  ^  The  money  realise 

source  was  termed  Aurum  Vicesimarium^  and  in  the  eariier  ages  of  1 

was  hoarded,  ^^  in  sanctiore  aerario,^  to  meet  extraordinary  emergei 

The  charges  entailed  by  the  large  standing  armies  maintained  under 
and  the  bounties  paid  to  soldiers  on  their  discharge,  taken  in  connects 
rapid  diminution  of  the  Revenue  derived  from  the  AgerPuhlicui  in  Ital 
the  imposition  of  new  taxes  inevitable.    The  most  remarkable  c/C  tiies 

Tectigal  Rcmm  Tcnaliam. — ^This  was  introduced  after  the  dvi 
consisted  of  a  per  centage  levied  upon  all  commodities  sold  by  au 

1  LlT.  XXXIX.  44. 
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'-  It  wu  oripnallj  one  per  wot.  npcm  tlie  prioe  (emtetima  rennt 
Tiberiu,  KMn  afUr  bii  aeoMDon  to  the  throne,  wm  unuatlj  eoUciud 
uataz;  bat  Im nfnwd  npoo  tba 
■re  atrarimn  to  mbndio  mti. 
Aerwards,  howerer,  (A.D.  17,) 


the  dntj  to  one  half  per  cent 
sm  in  jpMWrtm  lUUvit ;)  bnt  ia 
fbvnd  it  DeeeMiiy  to  return  to 

0,  vrhicb  wai  BdiJIt  abolUhed  b;  Caligula  b  A.D.  38,  a  cc 
«d  npon  the  amall  braai  omna  tt  that  emperor  hj  the  letters  B.CC. 
iteMmu.)  aa  naj  be  awn  in  the  annexed  oat. ' 
nmMtiftmwm^  TeamltaB. — The  laat  mentioned  tax  did  not  apply 
felaTca,  npon  the  price  of  whom  Angiutni  levied  a  duly  of  two  par 
iKi^«nDM,)whioh  he  applied  to  military  poipoie*  and  to  the  paymoit 
chmen.  This  two  per  cent,  had  been  augmented  to  four  per  cent, 
nond  ConsnUhip  of  Nero,  (A.D.  56,)  by  whom  it  nas  at  that  tiuM 
to  tu  that  ha  made  it  payable  by  the  aeller  and  not  by  the  bnyer 
logua  ginnfaa  tt  oict*iinae  vuialiam  maneipioruia  remaiutH,  ipeeU 
».*«■)• 

■  HcTMliiMlnM.— Imtiluted  by  Aagn^Ina  A.D.  6.  It  waa,  la  tlia 
*,  a  tax  of  fire  per  cent,  on  encccaeioai  and  legacios,  cone  being 
pt  very  near  relationa,  (rt.^t  tu*  ran  evyyuZr^  that  ia,  probably, 
'Cre  techoieally  tennea  rat  hertda  and  poor  peisous  who  inherited 
DOBnt.  *  The  disconlent  oecarioned  by  tbis  impost  waa  deep,  and 
izpRSsed,  and  tbe  people  snbmitted  only  from  a  dread  of  aomelhing 
ipoxiooa.  *  ModifioatioDi  were  introduced  by  Kerva  and  Trajan ;  but 
:  dioon  took  place  until  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  by  whom,  in  thiacaae 
the  mgenma  ■manumiiaonum,  the  five  per  cent,  waa  raised  to  ten  per 
IT  Hacrinna  restored  mallcia  to  Iheir  former  fooling.' 


—Among  the 
impoeed  by  Caligula,  waa  a  duty 
i-half  per  cant,  on  the  aoiount  in 
i  eoita  at  law  (pro  litStia  atque 
eum^ue  concepiu,  gaadragetima 
gua  lUigaretar.)'  Tbia  waa 
I  tax  whose  abolition  ia  commcm- 
brge  brasses  of  Galba,  by  the 
L  or  EzmssaJG  XXXX.  or  QuAI>- 

I  Qaadragesima   and  Qmitqaa- 

jaled  by  Nero  may  hare  been  we 
uu  of  deciding ;  bat  the  words  of 
I,  who  records  ibeir  abolition,  seem 
it  they  were  illegal  exactions. ' 
uthorltio  n»»nllng  tit  Cnto"""  •" 


(vtctigaita  nova 
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Bl«dle  •€  C«llcctiBs  tke  lUreMw. — The  Bomm  Revonne  wn,  fa 
part,  not  collected  directly,  bat  the  different  taxei  in  Italy  and  in  the 
were  farmed  out,  that  ia,  were  let  npon  leaae  to  contracton,  who  imd 
their  own  risk  and  cost,  to  levy  the  dues,  and  to  pay  a  fixed  nm  am 
the  treasary. 

Tlie  persona  who  entered  into  these  contracta  with  the  atata  were  n 
forming  a  distinct  class,  (or do,)  and  were  all  comprehended  under  tl 
name  of  PuBUCANi ;  (quia  publico  fruuntur ;)  bat  those  who  £mned 
taxes  were  frequently  d^tinguished  by  a  title  derived  from  the  impoa 
they  were  specially  interested,  and  thoa  the  terma  Decumani^  Scriptu 
Portiiores  *  are  applied  to  the  lessees  of  the  Decumae^  Scriptura^  and 
the  persons  from  whom  these  taxes  were  collected  being  respectiyely  the 
Pccuariiy  and  Mercatores,  Occasionally  also,  the  oontractore  who  i 
taxes  of  a  particular  district  or  Province  were  named  from  the  coaiCiy  ii 
and  hence  Asiani  is  used  by  Cicero  to  denote  the  PubUcani  who  i 
Revenues  of  the  Roman  Province  of  Asia.  * 

The  state,  in  granting  the  lease,  was  said  locare  vecdgalia^  and  t 
was  called  locatio ;  those  who  took  the  lease  were  aaid  condueere  or 
and  hence  redemtores,  which  is  a  general  term  for  oontnctOTB  of  an 
sometimes  employed  as  synonymous  with  PubUcani. 

To  form  the  Revenues,  or  even  a  portion  of  the  Revennea,  of  a  large 
required  an  immense  establishment  of  slaves  and  sabordinates  of  ever 
well  as  vast  warehouses  for  storing,  and  fleets  of  merchantmen  for  tri 
from  place  to  place,  the  produce  collected.  An  enterprise  of  this  magi 
obviously  beyond  the  means  of  any  private  individual,  however  wealthi 
always  undertaken  by  joint  stock  companies,  which  were  called  90cu 
partners  being  termed  socii.  The  Publicani  had  become  a  body  of  u 
as  early  as  the  second  Punic  war, '  and  their  nnmbera,  wealth,  and 
increased  with  the  extension  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  increase  of  iti 
Tlio  societates,  during  the  last  century  of  the  republic  and  under 
emperors,  *  were  composed  chiefly  of  members  of  the  Equestrian  ocde 
we  have  already  explained,  (p.  74,)  were  in  reality  the  class  of  mo 
In  fact,  the  Equites,  as  a  body,  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  monoiN 
department  of  mercantile  speculation;  and  in  all  matten  relating  to  1 
tion  of  the  public  revenue  Equites  and  Publicani  became  oonvertil 
Although  the  Romans  looked  with  little  respect  apon  traffic  oondo 
a  small  scale,  the  PubUcani  were  always  treated  with  great  respect 
Cicero,  who,  however,  hod  a  special  object  in  view,  they  are  oompli 
the  most  high  flown  language — Flos  enim  equitum  Romanorum^  on 
civitatis,  firmamentum  reipublicae^  Publicanorum  ordine  contineti 
Plane.  9 ;)  and  it  would  appear  that  among  the  difiterent  classes  of . 
the  farmers  of  the  Decumae  held  the  most  honourable  place — Decumat 
principcs  et  quasi  Senator es  publicanorum  (In.  Verr.  II.  71.) 

The  duty  of  letting  the  different  branches  of  the  Revenne  to  the 
devolved,  as  we  have  seen,  (p.  1C9,)  on  the  Censors,  and  henoe  tk 

1  It  1>  doubtful,  however,  whrther  the  word  Portitor  to  not  confined  to  tho  pti 
employment  of  those  Fublicani  who  farmed  the  Portoriot  to  the  ildo-wahon.  ■ 
watched  the  vessels  as  thej  loaded  and  discharged,  and  WfOtod  Um  dntiM*  ■ 
i'ortitoret,  p.  15.  ed  GerL 

S  Cio.  ad  Att  L  17. 
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c  B«ner»Ur  for  a  period  of  fire  yent.    Tbe  locatio  of  the  taiM  fiir  all 
k  Pnivlnces,  e:(cepc  Koily, '  l«ok  place  in  the  forum,  by  public  aaclion ;  tbe 
""*  price  was  augmeuted  by  the  bidding  {licitatione)  of  the  competitors,  tbe 
,  _       -Oa  «ho  offered  tbe  advanca  holding  up  his  finger,  heni»  the  pliraeoi  tolUre 
fcj**g»fiini — di^lo  liceri.  *    Sometimes,  led  anay  by  the  ardour  of  eompclilion,  a 
n  wu  offered  beyond  the  real  value  of  the  tai ;  and  we  find  examples  of  the 
■  '■  a«i  Delitioning  tho  Senate  to  canecl,  or  at  Icnsl  modify,  the  lerms  of  the 
1  [AMonU  fx(  de  CemoHlmt  conduxtraiiC,  qucsli  sunt  in  Senalu,  se 
[um  magiui  coitduxUse;  ul  inducerelur  localio  poalu- 


b  Soei'eta)  had  a  chairman  or  president  called  Uanapi,  *  who  conducted 

a  ladding  at  these  anetioos,  (hence  termed  aactor  emptionU,)  and  tiho  gave 

Inity  to  (be  stale  for  the  due  perfonnance  of  the  conditions  of  tbe  sale  and  the 

'iiofliie  contract,'  which,  froin  being  drann  up  by  the  Censors,  nere  called 

a  Ceiuoriae.     In  addition  to  the  Mancupa,  eacb  Societoi  bad  a  Manager 

d  Magiiter  SocklalU, '  a  buuoese  man,  who  gencntliy  remained  at  Rome, 

'la  aocounti,  conducted  the  correspondence,  and  exercised  a  general  tnper- 

nee  orerlbfl  affairs  ofllic  company.    Under  his  immediate  control  were  a 

■r  of  ofBdals,  who  look  charge  of  dlQercnE  departments,  and  these  inspectors 

Hid  dan  operas  pro  magUtro  or  esse  in  opera  societalU ;  benee  we  find 

ICteent  inch  eipresaiona  as  llie  following — P.  Tertulius^  meui  jiecaiariaSf 

^V«  tn  porta  ei  tcriptura  Asiae  pro  magitiro  detJit: — /n  maiorem  modunt 

It  ftto,  Cn.  Papiuni,  ipii  est  in  optrii  eiui  tocielatis,  tveare,  cnraqae  ni 

Veperoe  qaam  graCissimae  siat  sociii — Canukiia  viro,  qai  in  jiorlu  Syra- 

b  operai  dabal, '  &0. 

Ullwagh  nearly  the  whole  of  tbe  Komaa  Revenue  was  collected  occording  to 
6  ■fUeni  de«cribed  above,  the  TVibiiliim,  paid  by  Roman  citiEens,  formed 
eptioa.  This  taK  was  orlgiually  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  army,  (^aea 
■•,)  and  wa«,  it  would  leem,  levied  by  persons  eniJtIed  Tribuiii  aerarii, 
'  1  it  wta  diibnned  to  the  aoldien,  withont  passing  throogh  the  pnblia 
Every  thing,  however,  connected  with  these  Tribuni  aerarii  u 
i^  In  tbe  greatest  obeciirity  and  doubt.  * 

■I  BBTCBBb — It  has  been  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Tlatarcb,  (Pomp. 
I  that  the  total  amonnt  of  the  incouio  of  the  state,  ftom  every  source,  was, 
le  the  oonqaeslA  of  Pompeius  in  the  east,  200  millions  of  Sesterces,  and  that 
N  inovased  by  him  to  340  milliona,  the  former  sum  being  equivalent,  in 
I  niuubcra,  to  £1,600,000  sterling,  the  latter  to  £2,800,000.  But  it  is 
'j  possible  to  believe  that  dther  of  thcw  inms  wonld  have  been  luffident 
a  (be  eaiwnditure  of  the  commonwealth  at  that  epoch ;  and  it  will  be  seen, 
Bferring  to  the  original,  tliat  the  words  of  the  biographer  do  not  necessarily 
^  that  be  comprehended  the  whole  revenue  derived  by  Rome  Irom  all  hu 


'.  Mmmtt  p.  lai.  PfM 
tm  wrimcipfr^  and  bnea  IfmcPf 
[.  L  V.  Iia  A«on,  »J  Cla  II 
L    Ptaneivtt  fmn   Ramanut,    p 
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possessioDfl,  and  veiy  probablj  his  obfloradoii  applied  to  the  Eaiteni  fi 
alone.^  Gibbon  has  calculated  (Dedine  and  Fall,  Chapter  YL)  thattbei 
income  of  the  Roman  Provinces  could  seldom  hare  amomited,  after  the  m 
of  Augustus,  to  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  millioiia  of  our  monej,  whi 
Wenck  and  Guizot  consider  this  estimate  too  low, 

ri9.    MoreoTer.  these  ezpreulons,  if  ttrlotiy  Interprtted,  mutt  nicaa  that  the  n 
millions  of  Sesterces  {9&  mlllioni  of  draohmM)  wu  added  by  Pompl0iu  to  (he  f 
not  that  the  reTenue  was  made  up  to  that  lum  bj  hla  oooqaaata. 


(4) 


UUndls.  (Bss  pegeSIS,)  from  Um  frteas  oftte 


Y  CHAPTER  IX. 

ROMAN  LAW  AXB  THE  ADSUXISTKATIO-V  OF  JUSTICE. 

It  anut  not  be  nippMed  that  wo  are  Don*  about  to  sketch  even  a  TaiDt  oatllm 
9P  Bcnuui  Law  comditercd  u  a  uicncc.  To  execnte  such  an  uodertaking  in  a 
muStHmotj  manner  wanld  require  llio  ^paiie  of  a  large  volume  iu^tend  of  a  short 
■A^tcr.  Onr  object  is  ytiy  limited.  We  propose — la  the  fint  place,  to  nomd 
ttie  different  sources  from  which  Eoman  Law  waa  derived.  In  the  eecond  place, 
U>  advert  verv  brieB/  to  those  portioot  of  the  ontional  code,  a  certain  aequain- 
tanoa  wiih  which  Ii  absohilely  indispensable  before  we  can  form  a  dintinct  idea 
of  the  poUdcal  and  social  state  of  the  people  ;  and  here  we  must  eonRnDoarBelves 
to  an  exposilioQ  of  the  broad  and  simple  principles  recoguised  and  understood 
bj  tbe  community  at  large,  nithoDt  attempting  to  explain  tlio  complicated 
naodificstiona  and  sulitle  reSncmenta  which  were  introduced  by  jurisconanlti, 
Captciill/  nnder  the  empire.  Lasllv,  to  convcj  a  general  idea  of  the  mode  oif 
inKcdatc,  both  in  dvil  eiuts  and  iu  criminsJ  impeachments. ' 

It  win  be  remembered  that  in  chapter  III.  p.  80,  we  made  a  statement  of  Iha 
(baracteristic  right*  of  Bomaa  citiiens  and  of  the  subdiTiiilonj  of  those  rights. 
The  /ki  Suffragii  and  the  liu  Honoruai  we  have  now  discussed  and  iUostrated 
HtbUj  at  our  limit*  will  permit;  and  in  addition  to  what  baa  been  already  said 
Rganling  the  /ui  Proirocafionu,  some  fortbcr  remarks  will  be  made  m  the 
(Oododiog  portion  of  this  chapter,  when  treating  of  criminal  triata.  As  yet  we 
itn  Hid  DDlhiag  upon  tbe  Iiu  Cmiiiiibii  and  the  lus  Comniercii,  the  former 
tgnpnbcndiQg  the  relation*  existing  botncen  parents  and  children  aa  well  as 
tetaeeu  hnabands  and  wives,  the  latter  embracing  the  differont  modes  in  which 
pnerlj  DUght  be  legally  acquired,  held,  transferred  and  defended.  These  topiua 
win  DOW  ocoiipy  our  altenlion;  but  before  entering  opon  any  portion  of  the  Civil 
I«w,  we  niDft  examine  iuto  tbe  foundations  on  which  it  rested. 

mt^mtMtmOam  •t  Ike  wvrd  In*. — los,  when  used  in  a  general  sense,  answen 
tooQi  wordi.uu>in  its  widest  acceptation.  Jt  denotes,  not  one  particular  law  nor 
odleotion  of  laws,  but  the  entire  body  of  prmoiples,  rules  and  statutes,  whether 
wrUlcn  or  nnwiiiten,  by  which  the  public  and  the  private  rights,  the  duties  aod  ' 

1  Th«  tnOBwXn,  vorlii  wUI  be  tmai  hlghlr  niffgl  to  th»  ■tniltDt  who  mil  dain  I* 

lUWten'  v^  Iwthu,  ^^Ktnin.HJlS^g.  se.    Bona^  1S3S.  e^i-M^.  L^nneh"  4.  J 

UiHliUniid,R(MD)Mik«iRHhUbli*oriuHlnUn.B^1ni<aM(t1*v<nt1iEdmgn.)— Sn/n*.  | 

Omtlolm  dRonMlMiiBKliMlmUIIMItlun  tli*I>uB<Kilild«BHlUH,Md.  lurlHd.  1 

■n  lb*  writlnjD  ortb*  iwHHUior,— J>MiHiaii.rr<ilIw.  UuittrDeb  d.  CtTllprncuMf,  Bbdil  ■ 

Ut^—Zlmmtm.  OMiMehU  A  RoaoiUsbni  FrIntrMhU,  Bildilb.  IIM— ItWn,  Dm  Baa-  ■ 

«rfMftarrlT*mohiBD4  4vOI*llwsa*u.  Ls1|it.  ISIA— AI«^Du  CrloilMlmht  d.  Bmum  M 

%tlt^nU—OM  QM«IllBttWa.ItMaHMlnn  CrtmLnalpreeMiM.  Uly.  I  HI  ■ 
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the  obligUiani  of  men,  as  in<!mi)ers  of  a  commniiity,  are  deGned,  incakaiil, 
proteclw  nnd  enforced.  Ionian  wrileni  uinallj  Kcogniie  a  Ihieefotd  diniiiD— 
1.  lus  NaluraU — 2.  Tui  Genlium — 3.  /us  CivUe. 

1.  lut  Nalurali,  compivtieaiing  tliosa  duties  which  are  acknowledged  Md 
performed  by  tb«  rreat  mass  of  mankind,  itbetber  civiliied  or  barbaroiu.  M 
are,  tbe  union  of  the  sexes  in  marriage  or  otherwise,  the  rearing  of  childroi,  nd 
ihe  inbmiaaion  of  the  latter  to  their  parenli. 

2.  Ills  Gentium,  comprehending  tbe  princlplei  of  rigbt  and  wrong,  which  M_ 
generally  acknowledged  and  acted  npon  b/  all  bodies  of  men  who  have  attaiBH 
to  political  organi»itioa — qaod  Kmptr  aeguum  et  bonvm  at.  Sncb  *i%ffl 
plain  mlei  of  honestj  and  equity,  tlie  importance  of  truth,  the  expedJOMj  MS 
neoeuity  of  adhering  to  treaties  and  oompacta  deliberately  ooncladed. 

For  most  practical  purposes  Ihe  Iuji  Naturae  and  the  lus  Gentium  m^  hi 
iocladed  under  one  head,  the  latter  bdng,  in  reality,  included  in  the  foRDCc, 
and thns Cicero ( Tuso.  1. 13) declares — Cowmisio omnium gtntiuinl,£3i  Natusu 
pulanda  at.  This  will  not,  however,  bold  good  Dnirersally ;  for,  by  the  /■> 
Xalurale  alt  men  enjoyed  personal  freedom,  although  Ihe  condiiloa  of  slsTsy 
was  recognised  by  all,  or  nearly  all,  tbe  civilized  nations  of  nntiqniiy,  and  boPM 
the  remark  of  Florentinus  (Dig.  I,  v.  4) — Sercitus  est  cosstitutio  Itau 
QBNTimi  qua  quit  domiaio  alitno  costba  naturam  tahiicilitr. 

3.  lut  Civiie,  comprehending  all  the  u.ugea  and  laws  w.''icb  serre  to  regilali 
the  mtemal  administration  of  atiy  pmticulnr  community,  hence,  when  tpokiiv 
of  the  Romans,  Iwi  Civile  denotca  the  whole  body  of  Roman  I^w,  from  what- 
ever source  derived. '  The  moat  important  of  these  sources  we  shall  DM 
proceed  briefly  to  enumerate. 

1.  Itvtea  XII  Tabnlaram. — Formal  laws  were  enacted  imder  the  kinp, 
fir^t  in  the  Comilia  Curiata,  and  lubseqnently  in  the  Comitia  Cenlnriata  aw, 
after  the  establishment  of  that  assembly  by  Servins  Tulliua.  A  few  Ingnuntt 
of  these  Ltget  Regiae,  as  tliey  were  termed,  hare  been  preserved  by  Lin 
and  Dionyuoa.  *  We  have  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose  that  any  attempt  wn 
made  to  draw  Dp  and  introduce  a  lyetcm  which  should  estahlish  general  prindpki 
and  mtes  of  practice,  binding  apon  all  classes  of  the  commimity,  undl  tbi 
appointment  of  the  ten  cotmnissioBcra — the  Decemi-iri — for  that  special  purpoH, 
in  B.C.  451,  lifty-nino  years  after  the  cxpnlsion  of  ihe  kings.  We  have  iJreidy 
nad  occasion  to  mention  (p.  151}  that  the  result  of  their  labours  was  the  br> 
bmed  Code  of  the  XII  Tables,  which  although  necessarily  brief  and  impeiAct, 
was  ever  ailerregarud  as  the  airing  m  which  Uie  ample  and  aonstaatIyiHcrMi|BI 
stream  of  Eonian  Law  took  its  rise  (font  omnii  publid  prii-atirjue  I'uru.) 
During  the  period  of  the  repnhUc  it  was  committed  to  memory  by  every  weB 
educated  youth,  (Cic.  de  legg.  I.  5.  II.  4,)  and  was  rcg.-irded  with  so  micb 
veneration  that,  after  tbe  lapse  of  two  centuries  and  a-hatf,  the  most  learani  ««i 
unable  to  speak  of  the  compilation  wilhcut  using  tiie  langunge  of  hrpeibafe— 
■  '       '  -       ■     rXilTait- 


n  philotophoriint  urui  mAi  videtur  2 


u  Gilu  I  1 1. 


th«  ■rlilBmuid  opUikHitotailBtinnd  lnrlRi. 
•  Tbe  Itffa  li'Tlf,  pablHlMd  br  Hu-Uuni.  are  nodflu  ronterini.    With  ntmri  M  M 

bwn  conpUed  dmlDa  Iha  ndm  sT  mqalnliu  Supsrbiu.  (Dlan)'*  IlISC.  iWpoa.  DUM- 
I.  U.  ajl.  M)  waknaviMtalnR  eBtds.  Wa  mOia  bum  tba  words  et  I>nlHUitk 
DtiM  d.  ifL  lU]  Ihu  II  >u  eosioalrt  od  bi  nmalas  FIsriu.  vIu>  »u  oon 
witli  Jfliiti*  C«ar.    MS  BMam,  Vnndiin  nr  Krlllk,  Ac  iai  Qaslln  dM  M 
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Mf,  ft  quis  l^m  /antes  et  capita  viderii,  et  auctoritatU  pondere 
ubertate  superare^  (Cic  de  Orst.  I.  44,)  and  again  (De  R.  lY.  8) 
nee  remm  solum  ud  verborum  etiam  elegantiam. 
s  XII  Tabularum  were  doubtless  derived  in  part  from  the  earlier 
le,  and  in  part  from  the  laws  of  other  states,  (p.  152,)  bat  most,  in  all 
have  been  founded  chiefl  j  upon  long  established  nse  and  wont,  the  lus 
ns  of  Cicero,  (De  Inv.  II.  22,)  the  Ins  non  scriptum  of  later  writers, 
ig  its  rise  in  the  tastes,  habits  and  prejudioes,  as  well  as  in  the  wants 
long  precedes  statutory  enactments,  and  long  serves  as  a  guiding 
ig  communities  which  work  out  their  own  civuization. 
m  Cariatac* — ^Laws  passed  in  the  Comitia  Curiata.  These  can 
accounted  as  a  source  of  Roman  Law  after  the  establishment  of  the 
,  at  all  events,  after  the  introduction  of  the  Decemviral  Code. 
;«•  Ceannriatae. — ^Laws  passed  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata.  These, 
St,  were  binding  upon  all  orders  in  the  state,  and  formed,  during  the 
)  of  the  chief  sources  of  Law. 

cs  Tiibataa  ••  Plebtecita. — Laws  passed  in  the  Comitia  Tributa. 

originally,  binding  upon  the  Plebeians  alone ;  but  afler  the  passing 

Valeria  Horatia^  in  B.C.  449,  confirmed  and  extended  by  the 

td,  in  B.C.  839,  and  by  the  Lex  Hortensia^  in  B.C.  286,  they 

tie  same  eflScaoy  as  the  Leges  Centuriaiae.    See  the  details  given  in 


ilta. — ^It  was  a  subject  of  controversy  among  the  jurists  of 
whether,  even  at  that  period,  a  decree  of  the  Senate  could  be  regarded 
Qaius  I.  §  4.  See  above,  pp.  229.  222.)  and  according  to  the  theory 
itution,  it  eertamly  could  not.  But  in  practice,  even  under  the  republic, 
decree  of  the  Senate  could  not  overturn  any  existing  law,  it  was 
I  possessing  the  force  of  a  law  (legis  vicem  obtinet)  in  matters  not 
r  by  an  existing  Uw. 

eta  maglstrataam.— The  higher  magistrates,  such  as  the  Consuls, 
edikfl.  Quaestors,  Censors,  as  well  as  the  Provincial  Governors  and 
ces,  were  in  the  habit  of  publishing  Edicta  or  public  notices,  with 
t  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by  their  respective  offices ;  and  these  notices 
itions  constituted  what  was  termed  lus  Honorarium.  The  magis- 
I  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  lawgivers ;  but  those  portions  of  their 
h  were  adopted  in  the  practice  of  the  courts  acquireid,  in  process  of 
tree  of  laws.  By  far  the  most  important  were  the  Edicta  Praetorum^ 
f  the  Praetor  Urbanus,  to  whom  was  committed  the  control  over  dvi 
m  an  eariy  period  it  became  customary  for  the  Praetor  Urbanus,  when 
upon  office,  to  put  forth  an  Edictum^  in  which  he  stated  the  forma 
s  would  adhere  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
on  to  explain  or  supply  any  details  connected  with  the  ordinary  conrsa 
■e,  with  the  api^cation  of  the  laws,  and  with  previous  decisions  which 
bscure  or  impfafect. 

ct  of  the  Praetor  Uriumus,  from  being  published  re^^ularly  every  yeaz; 
Edictwn  Perpehium  or  Lex  Annua,  in  contradistmction  to  an  Edict 
I  some  special  occurrence,  termed  Edictum  Repentinum.  These  Edicta 
leing  carefully  preserved,  began,  in  process  of  time,  to  be  regarded  as  a 
aw,  in  so  far  as  its  intermetation  was  concerned ;  and  in  the  days  of 
lus  Praetorium  was  studied  by  youths  along  with  the  XII  Tables.  It 
1*""*^  f»  a  Fnetor  to  iacUide  in  his  Edict  passages  borrowed  from 


I 


Ihote  or  bu  predeoeuon ;  and  a  secttoa  transTerrcd  ii 
guishfld  SB  Capat  Tralalicium. ' 

Tbe  Edicla  or  tbe  Praetors,  from  the  earliest  times,  were  oollpcted,  t 
nnd  digested  \iy  Salvius  lalianiu  during  llie  reiga  of  Hadrian,  and  tlioe  k 
more  easily  available. 

Til.  Be*  iBdlcmlnf.  Fneladlclik. — DecJBlont  passed  by  a  competait  ran 
in  cases  of  doubt  or  diflicultj,  altboagh  not  absolutely  binding  upon  other  judgv, 
were  naturally  held  to  be  of  great  weight  when  any  similar  combJoation  of  CTWBi 
happened  to  occur.  • 

with  which  the  Laws  of  tbe  XII  Tables  were  eipres&ed  rendered  eiplanatian  M 
commentaries  ab^ohitcly  necessary  for  the  application  and  development  cftfj 
code,  lloreover,  parliculor  technical  forms,  called  Legia  Aclionts,  wen  tnM* 
dnced  into  the  practice  of  the  courts,  and  without  the  use  of  ibese  no  siiit  endt 
be  profleculcd.  Lastly,  a  certain  number  of  days  in  tbe  year  were  eel  apan  fa 
hearing  civi!  suits,  these  diiys  being  termed  Diet  FastL  All  knowledge  rcgii<£^ 
these  matters  was,  for  a  long  period,  confined  lo  tbe  Patricians,  and  espedaDrM 
Uie  Poutificos,  who  devoted  themselves  lo  legal  studies,  and  who,  at  partof  IMir 
<ilGcial  duty,  regulated  (be  Calcndiir.  This  knowledge  was  atadionsly  codmiM 
by  a,  privileged  few  until,  in  B.C.  304,  a  certain  Cn.  Flnvius,  secretary  (jcnhi^ 
to  Appius  Claudius,  divulged  the  carefully  guardeil  secrets — Civile  Jaa,  npoa- 
turn  in  peneCrolibu)  Poalijicum,  evulgaoit,  Faslaaque  circa  forum  m  a&* 
proposuit,  ul,  quaado  Uge  agi  posset,  scirtliir — and  pohlisbed,  for  gooeral  we, 
a  collection  of  forms  and  lechnicalitios,  which  was  named  lui  Fla'Hatam.* 
Those  who  bad  proviously  enjoyed  a  monoply  of  legal  practice  made  an  effoct  M 
retain  their  mSueaoe  by  drawing  up  a  new  set  of  forms ;  but  these  also  wen 
made  pubhc,  about  B.C.  200,  by  L.  Aellus  Foetus  Catus,  in  a  work  quoted  ante 
the  title  of  lus  Aelianum,  whidi  appears  to  have  contoiited  the  leit  of  the  XH 
Tables,  with  a  commentaiy  and  appropriate  Ltgii  Acliona.  *  The  diScallici 
nliiuli  had  bilberto  sonMuuded  tlic  study  of  Civil  Law  being  now  in  a  entt 
measure  removed,  it  attracted  gener.il  attention,  and  towards  the  cloee  of  lbs 
republic  was  cultivated  with  so  much  diligence  and  xciil  that  it  gradnally  assDined 
the  dignity  of  a  Boience,whoEe  professors  were  styled /«rr*-peni(,/aru-«iM«I4 
luris-rnKtores.  Persons  who  were  known  to  bave  devoted  themselves  to  Iha 
pursuit  were  constantly  appealed  to  for  awiBlanw  and  advice;  tresuiee*  WBt 
drawn  up  and  published  by  tbem  on  various  branches ;  and  it  became  ootmnia 
for  young  men  who  were  dNirani  to  acquire  disCinctian  as  pleader*  to  attack 
tbeDiBelveB  for  a  time  lo  some  celebrated  doctor,  as  Cioero  did  when  lie  pbctd 
hiouelf  as  a  disciple,  first  under  Q.  Mucins  Augur,  and,  after  bia  death,  unds 
Q.  Muoins  Scoevola. 

The  taste  for  Law  as  a  science  increased  under  the  empire,  riuDg  to  ili  \uAM 
point  during  tbe  rclgn  of  Hadrian  and  bis  immediate  successors;  (A.D.  ISO — 
230 ;)  a  vast  number  of  works  were  compiled,  both  npon  general  prirtcinle*  mA 
on  particular  departments ;  and  to  ibis  period  belong  the  great  names  of  Gajob 
Papinlanus,  Ulpiauus,  Paulus  and  Modestuins.  In  proportion  »s  stalnlcs  becams 
more  complicated,  and  the  numbci'  of  new  and  cmbanasaing  qoesliuDi,  rnHdk 
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T  R  highlj  •rtiBciil  state  of  sociel)',  increnMd,  ths  ralne  attanhed  lo 
rriiten  IreaiJMt  aod  orni  responeca  of  jurists  of  reputarioa  was  cchinoed, 
*  eir  importance  wit  itill  fartlier  augmentDd  hj  ao  ordimmca  of  AagoEtua, 
d  np  b}'  a  deoee  of  Hadrian,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  confer  npon  (ha 
le  of  the  moit  learned  dootore,  when  in  hannony  wUb  each  other, '  the 
^oriawt(GahiitI.  §7.) 

'end  Iia  Civile  ii  aotnelimea  applied,  in  a  reetricled  sense,  by  late  wriur* 
-«  the  RuporDa  Prudentium  alone. 

~  'Dclpum. — Wc  hare  Hen  that  (he  popular  aascmbtiea 
n  after  the  downfal  of  the  republic,  (pp.  128.  129.) 
a  the  principal  source  of  new  taws  waa  cut  off.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
'  «  fhneliaiu  of  the  S«na(e  were,  oilensibly  at  least,  greatlj  extended, 
)  and  the  Emperor  being  viewed  as  the  fountain  of  all  dvi!  as  well  na 
~~iwer,  decreet  emaaating  from,  the  imperial  will  had  all  the  forces/ 
sae  Consliluliotta,  as  they  were  teimed,  asBumcd  four  forms. 
ta. — Ordinances  with  regard  to  matlen  in  which  new  laws,  or  modi- 
la  of  eziating  laws,  were  deemed  requisite. 
"""  'ila. — Initractiom  to  magiairates  and  other  officials. 

pta. — Answers  to  magistrates  and  other  officials,  u  hen  they  applied 
ror  for  informntiDa  and  advice. 

'a, — Decisions  upon  doubtful  points  of  law,  referred  to  the  Emperor 
It  eonrt  of  appeal. 

■rRoBan  I.BW. — From  itie  pnblicntion  of  the  Laws  of  the  Xll 
ntil  the  aeoetaion  of  Justinian,  (B.C.  450 — A.D.  527,)  a  space  of  nearly 
ad  yesra,  during  whicli,  republican  laws,  imperial  constitntions,  senatorial 
I,  praetorian  edicts,  and  the  writings  of  the  Jurists,  bad  accnmutatcd  to  an 
M  extent,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  reduce  tins  vast  mass  lo  a  well 
[  lyiteni.  OoUcoliona  had  indeed  been  formed  from  time  to  time  of  the 
il  Constitutions,  siieli  as  the  Codex  Gregurianus  and  the  Codex  Hermo- 
'1,  (the  latter  probably  a  sapplement  to  the  former,)  known  to  na  from 
:■  only,  which  embrace  ConelitDtiouB  from  the  age  of  Septimins  Sevema 
)f  Diocletian  and  Maximiuian  (A.D,  196— A.D,  S0&.) 
more  important  than  either  is  the  Codex  Theoiloiianiin,  still  extant,  th« 
k  of  the  kind  published  imdcr  authority.  It  was  drawn  np  by  Ihl 
i  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  and  with  its  supplement  entitled  Noir- 
tttKd'oDM,  oomprehended  the  Imperial  Constitutions  from  the  time  of 
e  the  Great  down  to  A.D.  447,  being,  in  thct,  a  eontinaation  and 
n  of  tbe  two  previous  CoJicai.  These  compilations,  however,  were 
1  design  and  imperfect  in  exeeniion.  To  Justinian  belongs  th« 
luiving  funned  the  grand  scheme  of  collecting,  BimngiBg,  nnd  digesting 
ui  heterogeneous  mass  of  Roman  Law;  nod  to  the  learned  men  whom 
A  belongi  the  still  higher  gioiy  of  having  achieved  their  task  in  saeh 
is  to  command  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages.     The  results  of 
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their  labonra  have  forttmate] j  descended  to  va  entire,  ftoniiHting  of  the  fcul 
parts: — *  B 

1.  Codex  lustinianus^  in  twelre  books,  containing  the  Imperial  Conriilifl 
of  the  Gregorian,  Hermogenian,  and  Thoodosian  Godea,  collected,  friiwt  J 
pressed  and  reduced  to  one  consistent  and  hamumioiia  whole.  Thisnifalfl 
was  executed  bj  a  commission  of  ten  jurists  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Itts^fl 
it  was  commenced  in  February,  A.D.  528,  and  finished  in  April,  AJ).  SXLM 

2.  Pandectae  s.  Digesta,  in  fifty  books,  oontuning  an  abetraot  of  the  WM 
conjectures,  controversies,  and  queetiona  of  the  most  celebrated  Booua  Jh 
The  substance  of  two  thousand  treatises  was  comprised  in  thia  abridgiMH^il 
it  was  calculated  that  three  millions  of  sentences  had  been  reduced  witkafl 
compass  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  This  stupendous  task  was  emfl 
in  the  short  space  of  three  years,  (A.D.  530 — ^A.D.  533,)  by  a  commiaBl 
seventeen  jurists,  head  by  Tribonian.  ^m 

3.  Institutiones,  in  four  books,  containing  an  elementaiy  treatise  €■  loi 
Law,  serving  as  an  introduction  to  the  Digest,  and  publiahed  one  month  hfl 
it.  J 

"  The  Code,  the  Pandects,  and  the  Institutes,  were  declared  to  be  thehdl 
mate  system  of  civil  jurisprudence ;  they  alone  were  admitted  in  the  trihM 
and  they  alone  were  taught  in  the  academies  of  Rome,  ConstantiBophrfl 
Ber}'tu8."  Taken  together,  with  the  addition  of  the  Auihenticae,  tbt  i^il 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  Novellae  Consiitutiones  of  Jostinian ;  of  dM 
Edicta^  issued  by  the  same  Justinian ;  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  iVMi 
of  the  Emperor  Leo,  and  some  smaller  tracta,  they  form  what  has  ben  tnj 
Corpus  Juris  Civilis^  which  has  been  adopted  aa  the  basia  of  the  legal  cMi I 
many  states  of  modem  Europe.  * 

Mucli  light  has  been  thrown  upon  Roman  Law  within  the  last  flew  thb,! 
the  discovery  of  the  InstUutiones  of  Gains,  a  celebrated  jurist  oontemponn,] 
is  believed,  with  Hadrian,  a  work  which  served  aa  a  model  for  the  Jtutit$im 
of  Justinian,  considerable  portiona  of  the  latter  ha^-ing  been  tnmafisntd  TeM 
from  the  earlier  treatise. 

Our  direct  knowledge  of  Roman  Law  ia  derived  principally  fimn  the  fiiDM 
Bourcee: — 

1.  Fragments  of  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  preserved  in  the  damicalvrili 
and  in  the  compilations  of  the  jnrista.  These  will  be  fonnd  mider  their  hi 
form,  accompanied  by  a  great  mass  of  curious  and  important  illnstratioiH,  ia  i 
work  of  Dirkscn,  entitled  Uebersicht  der  hisherigen  Versucke  tmr  KriHk  m 
Herstellung  des  Textes  der  XII  Tafel/ragmente^  Leips.  1824. 

2.  Fragments  of  Laws  and  Scnatus-Oonsulta  paned  daring  the  npM 
which  have  been  discovered  in  modem  times  inscribed  on  tableta  of  stOH 
metal.  These  will  be  found  collected  in  the  Monumenla  Legaiia  of  Hahl 
published  after  his  death  by  Spangenbcrg,  Berlin,  1830. 

3.  InstUutiones  luris  Romani  of  Gaiua.  The  best  edition  ia  that  by  Iki 
and  Booking,  Beriin,  1829. 

4.  Domitii  Ulpiani  Fragmenta.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  BOokiBf  ,  Bn 
1836. 

5.  The  fragments  of  the  Codex  Gregorianus  and  the  CtkUx 
which  will  be  found  under  their  best  form  in  the  Ju$  CivUe  Ai 
Beriin,  1815. 

JBSrtarJIx  (mtUnt  of  the  lMiil\n(  fatltexm  ^  VMaaA  4v\a^^ 
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L  Codex  Theodosianui,    An  excellent  edition  is  that  of  Gothofredds,  Ljone, 

I6«  icprinted  under  the  Inspection  of  Bitter,  at  Leipsic,  1736 — 1745.    But 

kBtost,  and  most  complete,  is  that  of  Hdnd^  Bonn.  1837. 

f.  Corpus  Juris  CivUis.    The  best  editions  are  those  of  Gothofinedns,  Ljott, 

iSi  often  reprinted^  and  of  Spangenberg,  Getting.  1776. 1791. 

iliieiito  tm  which  !■•  wmfurm, — ^These  were  threefold — 

L  FnsoKAK.    n.  Bes.    III.  Actiones.     Omne  ius  quo  utimur  vel  ad 

ftmas  pertinett  vel  ad  Res,  vel  ad  Actiones,  Gains  I.  §  8.    These  we  shall 

rftf  diaaiss  in  snooeBsion. 

I.  Pebsokab. 

An  Personae,  in  the  eje  of  the  law,  belonged  to  one  of  two  great  classes. 
ij  were  either  JJheri,  Le.  in  the  enjoyment  of  personal  fireedom,  or  Servi,  i.e. 


Again,  lAberi  might  be  either  Ingenue  i.e.  bom  in  a  state  of  freedom,  or 
Intuit,  i.e.  emancipated  slaves. 

LmUj,  Ingenui  might  be — 1.  Cives  Romani  optimo  iure,  2.  Persons 
bfing  an  imperfect  Civitas^  snch  as  Latini  and  AerarU,  3.  Peregrim, 
We  hKwe  alr^j,  in  Chapter  ILL  spoken  of  the  rights  of  Personae,  regarded 
m  the  above  pomts  of  view ;  but  there  was  another  classification  of  Personae 
sogniaed  bj  law,  involving  considerations  of  mnch  importance.  According  to 
ii  division  Personae  were  ranked  as — 

1.  Personae  sui  iuris.    Persons  subject  to  no  external  control. 

S.  Personae  aKeni  iuris.    Persons  subject  to  the  control  of  others. 

The  first  division,  being  merely  negative,  will  include  all  not  comprehended 

the  second.    The  Personae  aUeni  iuris  were^ 

L  Send  in  potestate  dominorum. 

2.  JJberi  in  potestate  parentum, 
S.  Uxores  in  manu  maritorum, 

4.  Personae  in  Tutela, 

5.  Personae  in  Mancipio, 

The  position  occupied  bj  Servi  we  have  already  examined,  (see  above,  pp.  94 
103,)  and  we  th^efore  pass  on  to 

PERSONAE  IN  POTESTATE  PARENTUM. 

IVaiare  aad  Ifisteat  •€  the  Pafria  Petcsias.  ' — From  the  most  remote 
m  the  power  of  a  Boman  fkther  over  his  children,  including  those  bj  adoption 
well  as  bj  blood,  was  unlimited.  A  father  might,  without  violatmg  any 
r,  scourge  or  imprison  his  son,  or  sell  him  for  a  slave,  or  put  him  to  death, 
m  after  that  son  had  risen  to  the  highest  honours  in  the  state.  This  jurisdiction 
•  not  merely  nominal,  but,  in  early  times,  was  not  unfrequently  exercised  to 
ihn  extent,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  laws  of  the  XII  Tables. 
la  extreme  cases  it  seems  to  have  been  always  the  custom  to  summon  a  domestic 
ift,  {eem^Mum^  composed  of  the  nearest  ruatives  of  the  family,  before  whom 
I  gollt  or  inDocenee  of  the  diild  was  investigated ;  hot  it  does  not  appear  that 
h  a  ComaUism  could  directly  set  aside  the  decision  of  the  parent  It  had  the 
ct,  however,  of  acting  as  a  check ;  and  taken  in  oonnectkni  with  the  force  of 

ScaCle.deB.ILSS.denn.1.7.  Orat  pro  dom.  99.  Ur,  Bpit  LIV.  VeL  Max.  IIL 
.  ▼.  ▼IILa:S.&lx.LVLL&e.  Plln.  H.  N.  XXXIV.  4.  Tacit.  Ann.  XVL  8&  AuL 
L  IL  IL  y.  19.   flaDait  est  «   DIOBtTa  U.».tJ.  YilL  91.  IL    Ftaft.  Kiua.  \1.  \>\»a 
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pnbUo  opinion,  u  erpresscd  by  the  Censon,  most  have  tended  to  ifpna' 
Ravage  aboee  of  the  poner  in  qaesiian. 

By  de(,Tee8  the  right  of  potting  a  chiM  to  3ea[h  (iii»  citae  tt  necii)  ftUi 
desaeCade ;  and  long  before  the  gIdm  of  the  repuhUo,  the  execniioit  of  s  M 
order  of  hia  father,  although  not  forbidden  by  any  positive  atatote,  wm  i^n 
u  something  strange,  and,  naless  nndersztroordinarycirramstanees,  monMnN 
Bot  the  right  ooutinuod  to  eiist  in  theory,  if  not  in  practice,  for  tliree  eeau 
Biter  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  and  naa  not  fonDally  abrogUed  « 
A.D.  S18. 

Snoh  being  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Palria  Polalas,  it  is  almoct  mtM 
lary  to  state  that  a  child  /n  Putcstale  Palru  conld  neither  Iiold  nor  diipoi 

Eoperty  independent  of  the  father,  to  whom  erei;  tiling  aoqnired  by  Ae  d 
longed  of  right.  A  son  In  Poleslale  conld  not  lawfully  oontract  debu,  not  ■< 
keep  an  aecount  book  (Tabulas,  qaiin  potestaU  patris  est,  imUas  conJkit,fJli 
pro  Coel.  7.)  He  indeed  might,  like  a  slave,  possess  a  peculium ;  bnt  this  eod' 
be  acquired  by  special  pennl^ion  only,  which  was  granted  as  nn  act  of  gnc«M 
&vour,  and  might,  at  any  time,  be  recalled.  *  An  exception  seems  to  have  bl 
made,  nnder  the  empire  at  least,  in  favour  of  propen7  acquired  by  ■  soMie 
military  service,  which  was  termed  Pcciilinm  CaslTense. '  It  moM  be  U 
itood  tiiat  the  children  of  a  son  who  was /n  Potes(a(e  were  themselves  7n  ftlu 
of  their  graDdfather ;  so  also  were  great-grandchildren,  provided  thdr  Gi 
and  grandfather  were  both  In  Polutatt:  and  the  same  prindple  spplid 
desoendonls  even  more  remote. 

EiMbciIob  af  the  Pairla  PDi«MBB.^The  Patria  Polesloi  might  be  tt 

guished  in  vnrimis  ways — 

1.  By  the  death  of  the  fiilher — Marte  palru  ^li'is  et  flia  mi  turu  jf 
(Xllpiaa  X.  2,)  aod  the  grandson  now  come  ouder  the  Palria  Polaltutti 
father. 

2.  If  the  father  or  the  son  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen  by  tinderg«b| 
Capitis  Demiimtia  maxima,  (p.  83,)  or  otherwise,  for  Palria  Potatat  ent 
exist  only  in  the  case  of  parties  bath  of  whom  were  Eoman  eitiiena. 
father  was  taken  prisoner,  bis  Patria  PoUstaa  was  tnspended  while  be  re 
in  captivity,  bnt  resumed  when  he  rcoorercd  hia  other  political  righta  by  f 
timinium  (p.  83.) 

5.  If  asonbccameFfameiiZHalijor  adaughter  anr^  Vestalit.* 
4,  If  either  father  or  son  was  adopted  by  a  tliird  pereotL 

6,  If  a  daughter,  by  a  formal  marriage,  (see  below,  p.  250,)  puted  inU 
hands  of  a  hoshand,  she  exchanged  paternal  for  marital  slavery. 

6.  By  the  triple  sale  of  a  son  by  his  father.     If  a  father  sold  hia  son  II 
•lave,  and  the  person  to  whom  he  had  been  made  over  emancipated  h 
ton  did  not  beoomc  siii  luru,  bot  retoroed  agiun  under  the  Palria  P. 
If,  however,   the  process  of  fonn.tl  conveyance,  (mancipafi'o,)   and   i 
{anancipatio.')  was  repented  three  times,  then  the  son  was  linallj  relieved  ft_ 
the  Patria  Polentas,  and  had  the  Slatut  (n,  83)  of  a  frecbom  (iagam 
Boman  citizen,  and  not  of  a  Liberliniu.    This  was  expressly  enacted  bj" 
Laws  of  the  XII  Tables — Si  paler  _filium  l'.r  cemim  dail,  fiUui  a  patrt  H 
Accordingly,  when  circumatoncea  rcudcred  it  desirable  titat  a  son  il 
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led  from  the  Patria  Folcstai  in  the  Jiftlimo  of  hh  fnllier,  tliia  ( 

I  b;  a  series  of  fictitioni  tiles.    A  jMiscin  vaa  provided  who  bound 

.ite  ihc  son  when  tmufemd  to  him  ■■  ft  ikve,  thie  peraon  being 

Jiduciariui.    To  him  the  urn  waa  fbnnallj  uld  and  conv^ed  ( 

"  g  to  thg  hpX  Mnmimiei  of  ifaneipatio,  which  wiU  be  i 

ras  immediatdj  UberUed  (nummniuai — emancipatuM) 

deMiibed  irboi  tnating  of  tha  miuimiisaioQ  of  slaves,  ({ 

____!«  bftring  beta  tiriee  perfonned,  heww  sold  a  third  ti 

TBomiTejed  \j  the  Pater  filuciariiu  to  th«  father,  bj  whom 

"   DiSiDinitMd  and  becaine  bis  own  msater— ^iiu  ler  tnaiu 

ltd  writ  JU  (Ulpian.  X.  1.)     It  will  be  obserrcd  that 

airan^  that  the  final  maonmiuioD  ws«  made  bj  the  father,  and 

ter  Jiiinciiiiiut,  otherwiae  the  lalt«r  would  have  become  the  Pi 

101)  of  the  libentcd  son.    A  dauglitcr  or  granddanghter  waa  releaa 

Pabia  Polsslat  bj  a  nngle  Mancipatio  and  Ematicipatio  (Gaiiu  I. 

was  ictnallj  the  holder  of  a  pnblio  mo^tracj  the  Patria  1 
•oipendcJ  for  the  time  being,  and  the  soa  might,  in  virtoa  of  tui 
«nirol  over  bii  ftther;  bat  as  aoon  aa  the  «on  resumed  the  po) 
iniliviilual  the  paternal  anthority  wai  re-eatabliahcd  in  fnlt  forci 
,  son  concluded  a  marriage  with  the  oonsent  of  hia  father,  the  la 
l^t  of  selling  him  for  a  slave. 

i  btber  nu  entitled  to  expose  or  pot  to  death  a  new  bom  infuil,  p 

rioQfly  filiibited  it  to  five  neighbonn  anil  obtained  their  eoneent 

fvidenlly  intended  to   ^iptj  to  deformed  children  only ;    ( 

J  for  a  lather  was  expressly  fbibiddea  to  kill  a  male  child  or 

n  daughter,  if  aoder  the  age  of  three  yean.' 

TLBBOSAK  TX  UAKH.     UARBUQE. 

that  anT  Talid  mairiage  mif^t  be  coatntcted  according  to  tl 
1.  That  the  consent  of  both  parties  ahoold  be  obtained,  if  they  w 


■.  ■^~.     S.  That  the  partita  thonld  both  be  munairied.     Polygamy  was  i 

'W«  ^   4.  That  the  psrliet  thonld  not  be  aeariy  related  to  each  other.    Tin 
*  Mtion  of  ilie  pmhibiled  decrees  was  a  matter  ratlier  of  public  opini 
ing  than  of  pofitire  enaotment,  until  the  pauing  of  the  Ltz  lulia  et 
aaea ;  but  it  may  bo  regarded  aa  havbg  indoded  the  nnions  of  ai 

idants  and  dcnaDdanta,  whether  by  blood,  adoption,  or  tnaiiiage — 

-wllOt  cbililien,  gnmc^iamta  with  grandchihiivi,  fatbera-in-law  and  moll 
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law  with  sons-in-law  and  danghten-in-law,  stepfathen  and 
stepchildren,  of  brothers  with  sisters,  whether  by  blood,  adoption,  or  ■■ 
of  uncles  and  aunts  with  nephews  and  nieces,  nntil  the  time  of  ClandiH;! 
at  one  period,  of  cousins  even  of  the  fourth  degree,  althoogh  the  pnotigi 
respect  seems  to  have  varied  at  difierent  epochs. ' 

5.  That  both  parties  should  be  free. 

These  indispensable  preliminary  conditions  being  satufied,  all  b 
were  divided  into  two  classes — 1.  Nuptiae  lustae  s.  Matriwumiim  . 
2.  Nuptiae  Iniustae  s.  Matrimonium  Inittstum,  which  we  maj  term  J 
and  Irregular  Marriages. 

1.  Nuptiae  lustae, — No  regular  marriage  oonld  be  condoded  exent 
hium  (i.e.  lus  Connuhii)  existed  between  rae  parties.  Henoe,  in  anoa 
there  could  be  no  Nuptiae  lustae  between  a  Patrician  and  a  Flebeiao, 
there  was  no  Connubium  between  the  orders ;  and  this  state  of  thiagi  a 
until  the  passing  of  the  Lex  CanuUia  (B.C.  445,  see  above,  p.  81.) 
also,  a  marriage  between  a  Roman  citizen  and  a  Latitnis  (a)  or  a  Ai 
(a)  not  enjoying  Connubium  with  Rome  was  a  Matrinundum  IfumstBrn 

The  children  bom  in  Nuptiae  lustae  were  termed  lusti  Liberia  and 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  fathers. 

2.  Nuptiae  Iniustae. — ^When  a  marriage  took  place  between  parties  * 
not  mutually  r<\3sess  the  Ins  Connubii^  as,  for  example,  betweai  a 
citizen  and  a  Latinus  (a)  or  a  Peregrinus  (a)  not  enjoying  ComuAk 
Rome,  tlie  children  belonged  to  the  Status  (see  above,  p.  83)  of  the 
party.  Thus,  the  son  of  a  Latinus  or  a  Peregrinus  and  a  Roman  wvi 
Ikimself  a  Latinus  or  a  Peregrinus;  the  son  of  a  Civis  Bomamu  and  a 
or  a  Peregrina  was,  in  like  manner,  a  Latinus  or  a  PeregriMMS,  1 
of  law  is  expressed  by  Gains  (I.  §  67)  as  follows— iVbn  aUter  qmsfk 
patris  conditionem  accedit  quam  si  inter  patrem  et  matrem  eiMs  em 

In  the  case  where  the  mother  was  a  Civis  Romana  and  the  fiitherai 
of  a  state  which  enjoyed  Connubium  with  Rome,  but  not  the  fnll  Gait 
the  son  stood  precisely  in  the  same  position  as  his  fiither ;  bnt  iriien  tii 
was  a  Civis  Romanus  and  the  mother  a  member  of  a  state  whioh  t 
Connubium  with  Rome,  but  not  the  full  CivitaSy  then  the  aon  wm  t  J 
citizen  optimo  iure  (pp.  81.  85,  87.) 

Although  a  Matrimonium  Iniustum  affected  the  civil  rights  of  the  dri 
it  was  no  stain  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  persona  who  contrMtedil 
was  probably  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  we  ourselves  view  an  alliMi 
a  wide  difference  exists  between  the  social  position  of  the  paitiet. 

But  when  a  man  and  woman  cohabited  without  contracting  a  fflairii|i 
they  were  said  to  live  in  a  state  of  Concubinatus — the  woman  wti  dl 
Cfmcuhina^  or,  poetically,  the  Arnica,  of  the  min,  whik  the  tm  / 
although  generally  used  with  reference  to  the  woman,  was  applied,  at  kut  I 
times,  to  cither  party.  The  children  bom  from  sudi  coDnectfeos  ««i  Is 
(spuriif)  did  not  become  subject  to  the  Paitia  Potestas,  and,  indeed,  istki 
the  Uw,  had  no  father  at  all  (Gains  I.  §  59.  G4.) 

No  le^  mairiafi^  could  take  place  between  slaves,  but  their  nrioa  «H 
Contufffmium  s.  Servilen  Nuptiae ;  the  cfaildrm  were  alaves,  aBdwaifi 
styled  Vernae,     See  p.  95. 
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In  to  &r  M  the  marriage  of  LiberCini  with  Libertinac  wai  ooncerned,  it  iTOuId 
^peor  that,  ia  lh«  eBrlicr  sg«»  at  leaat,  those  only  could  xasavf  whoae  Patrona 
fcumiEed  to  the  eame  Gem ;  and  hence,  amon^  the  rewards  bestowed  upon 
Biqk^  fecenia  (Liv.  XXXIX.  19)  we  find  Gentw  enuptio  eiramerated.  With 
■Cgaid  to  tbe  marriai^  of  an  Ingenuus  with  a  Libertina  see  p.  103. ' 

VUbnai  kiBda  sf  Kiipiiac  li»i><i. — NupUae  lastae  were  of  [wo  kinda — 

1.  Cum  Caniientiom  in  Manam. 

2.  Sine  Convenlvine  in  Mannm. 

1.  When  a  moiriage  took  pUce  with  Conventio  in  Manam  the  woman  passed 
entirelj  &om  under  the  control  of  her  father  or  guardian,  (exibal  e  iure  palrio. 
Tacit.  Ami.  IV.  16.)  and  from  tho  Faniilia  to  which  alia  belonged  into  the 
famiiia  at  ber  husband,  to  whom  she  became  subject,  and  to  whom,  in  so  lor 
■•  berkzal  rights  were  concerned,  she  stood  !□  the  relation  of  child  lo  parent  so 
long  u  ibs  moniage  subaisted.  Bcnce  fho  could  hold  do  pn>perl;r,  nut  everj 
tluag  which  she  pusscssed  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  or  inlierited  alterwards, 
was  Eiansfcrred  to  her  husband ;  and  if  he  died  intestate  she  inherited  as  a 
daughter.  If  she  committed  an/  crime,  her  husband  was  the  judge  in  a  court 
[ttmtHiam)  composed  of  the  nearest  relations  upon  both  sides. 

".  When  a  marriage  look  place  without  Conventio  in  Manum,  the  woman 

d  Dnder  the  legal  control  of  ber  father,  or  of  her  guardian,  or  was  siii 

I,  M  tho  case  might  be,  and  vrheti  fui  iuru,  al!  the  property  which  she 

or  inhented  was  at  her  own  disposal,  with  the  eic^ptioos  to  be  noted 

when  treating  of  the  Dos. 

rriages  Cum  Convaitione  m  ManitTn,  althongh  common  In  the  earlier  ages, 

Lslt]'  fell  iato  disuse,  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  hod  became 

■  *ronld  appear,  from  the  statements  of  the  grammarians,  that  [''.cor  was  the 
H  term  applied  lo  a  wife,  without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  marriage; 
T  JitinHiai  to  the  wife  who  was  in  Mann  mariU;  Matrona  to  the  wife 
V  not  la  Mana ;  but  these  distinctions  are  by  no  means  strioilj  observed. 

Farm  af  nmrrlrngf   tan  Can teHitaiie. — A   marriage   Cum 
might  he  legally  contracted  in  three  diflereul  modes,'  viz.  hy 
EWIirrMtio.    2.  Cotmptio.    3.  Um». 

■  Confamatio  was  a  religions  ciremony  performed  in  the  house  of  the 
tgrootn,  lo  which  the  bride  had  been  conveyed  m  state,  in  the  presence 

I  \tsM  ten  witnesses  and  the  Pontifcx  Maximus,  or  one  of  the  higher 
let  form  of  words  (carmen — verba  concepta)  was  repeated,  and  a 

)  cake  made  of  Far  (Jitrreiti  panis) — whence  the  term  C'infarreatio — 

isled  by  or  broken  over  the  pirtirs  who  sat  during  Iha  perfonttane* 

M  larioD*  rites,  side  by  aide,  on  a  wooden  ie«t  made  ol  tn  ox-yoke  covered 

II  the  skin  of  the  iheep  which  had  previuusly  been  oOkrtd  in  sacrifice.     Th' 
n  bom  of  such  an  union  wem  namtd  Pa'rimi  tt  Mairimi,   and  tach  were 

B  priatly  offices  of  Fbanm  Dialit,   of  Fkanm  Qairinalu,  anil 
gfta—  Maniaiit.' 

PlV  Concilia  was  portly  a  legal  ceremony,  and  consUled  to  the  fermat  eon- 
Viyanc*  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  acoirding  to  Iha  tecbnical  procedure  in  the 
t^  of  Stt  Mandpi  (sea  below,  p.  3o8,)  An  iraSKinary  sate  took  place  on  (h* 
put  «f  the  parent  or  guardian  in  the  presence  of  fine  Koman  cll<:nu  of  mature 
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1^,  and  a  balance-holder,  (libripent,')  tliehiuband  or  fictitiooa  pinohuvbAir 
termed  CoemptienaMr. ' 

3.  Usui,    A  woman  who  remitiDed  ivhh  her  biuband  daring  one  wboll  }ME 
willioul  sbgcnlitig  herself  for  three  uighM  conaeciitivdy,  paraed  in  Manum  m 
by  presoription  (tuu)  aa  eOectaollj'  for  all  legal  purposes  as  if  the  oeremod 
Conjarrealio  or  Coetnptla  had  been  performed.     Gaioa  lays  down  the  tad 
disnnctlj  (I.  S  111) — Usu  in  manum  eimveniebal,  qaae  anno  contmao  ■ 
ptrsevcraial,  nam  veltil  annua  possessione  iimicapitbatur,  in  /amiliam 
tramSM,  JtUaeqae  locum  oltinebat     Itaipie  kge  XII  TabuloTum  oK^ 
erat,  n  qua  nolUl  eo  mcdo  in  nianum  marui  eonvmiTt,  ut  <piota>mit  trvH 
abeaset  atque  ila  luum  cuiusque  armi  inttrrvmperet. '     Gaiui  adds,  ibat  il 
time  Trhen  he  vrrote,  (Le.  probablj  in  the  earlj  part  of  tlje  second  centaiT,) 
whole  of  the  andenl  law  witli  regard  to  marringe  Cum  Convmtiotu  in  M'"^ 
bj  Umi  had  ceased  to  be  in  force,  having  been  in  pan  repealed  by  pi 
enactments,  and  in  part  eulTcred  to  fall  into  desnelude. 

When  a  maniage  took  place  Sine  Convenlione  in  Manum,  the  ceicmoma 
entirely  of  a  domestic  character ;  and  thae  we  shall  briefly  describe  when  tn 
of  the  prirate  life  of  the  Romans. 

OlasalMlan  afB  ntarrioBe. — A  maniage  might  be  dissolved  in  TarioDt ' 

1.  By  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties. 

2.  By  ono  of  ihe  parties  lo^ng  the  Connufnum  in  conse(ineac<  of  Ofl 
Beminutio  (p.  83)  or  othern-ise.  In  this  vaix  i.  Matrimonium  lattvmm 
became  a  Matrimonivm  Initutum,  or  was  entirely  Biumlled,  at  the  diaentiM 
the  party  whose  Status  remained  ucehaDged. 

S.  By  divorce.     Ilie  technical  terms  for  a  divorce  are  Repudiin 
— Diicidium — Kxnmitiatio — Matrimonii  dissolatio.  Of  these  J^fpiufian 
properly  to  the  act  of  divorce  when  originating  with  the  man,  DinorHMn  H 
act  when  originating  with  the  woman ;    but  these  distinctiooa  an  fieqn 
Dcdected. 

Wb  can  say  little  with  regard  to  the  kw  or  practice  of  diTorw  In  tlw  M 
Bgee  of  Kome,  ibr  we  are  positively  aasored  that  no  example  of  a  divorce  oca 
for  mote  than  five  centariu  after  the  foundation  of  the  city  \  and  thia  miliirt 
is  home  out  by  the  fact  that,  ivith  one  single  cieeption,  there  is  no  tcoorf 
any  inch  event  Dnlil  B.C.  231,  when  Sp.  Can-ilina  Ruga  pat  away  a  irif^ 
whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  because  she  was  nDfruitful.    We  knovr,  ban 
that  there  were  provisions  with  regard  to  divorce  in  the  Laws  of  the  Xll  Tl 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  contracts  solemnly  concluded  might  be  aah 
rescinded.*     Accordingly,  we  hear  in  the  grammarians  ofa  rile  vena^Difif^ 
rcatio  for  ditoolving  marriages  by  Con/arrcalio,  although  Dionrsios  MeertalM 
inch  unions  were  uidlssolulile ;  and  we  ore  told  that  a  marriage  by  Cixa^ptto 
could  be  cancelled  if  tbe  woman  waa  conveyed  back  again  (remancipala)  by  tb* 
husband  cni  in  Manum  Convencrat.     It  is  asserted,  moreover,  that  in  the  (b;* 
of  Uomului  no  woman  coold  divorce  her  husband,  but  that  a  hnsbaad  mi^ 
lawfully  divoi'ce  liis  wife  if  she  was  convicted  of  infidelity,  of  lorccrv,  v  of 
drinking  wine  (if  n;  utor  ti^tiiin  min*  yviyi.)    Under  these  circumstaiuxail 
is  probable  that  a  regular  domestic  trial  took  place  before  tbe  husband  and  tfN 
neuEit  reladves  of  both  parties.  * 
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^  wonld  SMtn  ihal  nuuriagcs  tine  Convenlione  in  Manum  could  al  any  lime 
lotvcd  bj  eilhcr  part/.  Wlico  this  was  (Iddg  directly  the  husband  lucd 
HI  of  words  Tnai  ru  tibi  halitCo;  but  it  fu  more  usual  to  announce  the 
B  fbrmallr  through  a  third  psrty,  and  hence  iha  phrase  Nunlium  millere 
i  (a.  tnarito)  signiGea  to  divorce.     This  fadlily  of  divorce  waa  eagerlj 

■  Advautageaf  lonsrds  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  empire,  when 
rriagesbad  ahnn>t  entirely  superseded  the  stricter  union  C^m  Convtnlione. 

«  look  ptaoeiipon  the  moat  fiiroloua  pretexts,  and  IrequentlT nithout  an; 
",  and  such  was  the  iaiityof  public  morals,  that  little  orno  disgrace 
to  the  most  flagrant  abuse  cf  this  lic^n.'c'    Augu.'itua  endeavoured, 
M  pioviiicins  of  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppdea,  to  place  some  restricCiona 

■  divonc,  but  apparently  nitbont  any  practical  result ;  and  certaiolj'  the 
le  ael  byhimulTwas  not  caiculaled  to  ^vo  weight  to  ancb  an  enactment. ' 

—When  a  marriage  was  contracted  eilher  with  or  without  Conrenfi'o  I'n 
"he  woman  was  in  every  instance  erpectod  to  briuj;  with  her  some 
a  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of  the  establbbmenL  The  sum 
I,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  station  and  moans  of  the  parlies,  but  some* 
,  was  considered  indiipensable ;  and  in  the  case  of  death  or  absolute  inability 

0  aide  of  Ibe  father,  tbe  nearest  relatives  were  held  bound  to  supply  what 
■jmquisile.  *    Tbe  forttme  thos  brought  by  the  wDman  to  her  husljimd  waa 

'  "  louNcI  Dot,  if  filniished  b;  her  father,  Dos  Profcctitia,  if  b;  some 
b  Mrty,  i>M  Adventitia  (sec  Ulpian.  VI.  3.) 

■  IM  case  of  a  marriage  with  Convcntio  in  Manum,  whatever  property  the 
9Md  of  passed  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  husbnud— i^uum 
num  wnMiiii  omnia  quae  mvUtrit  /uerunt  viri  Jtunt  Dona 

Cic  Top.  4. 
1  a  mairiage  withont  Conventio  in  Manum,  whatever  property  a  woman 
I  Temained  tmder  the  control  of  herself  or  ber  goardiaoa,  with  the 
1  of  the  Doi,  which  was  made  over  to  tbe  hoebund,  and  hence  die 
imelimea  tyranny  eierdsod  by  rich  wives.  *  The  property  retained 
sr  own  power  waa  termed  Bona  BecejiOlia,  {tpiae  ex  mis  bonis 
■I  neyiw  ad  vinim  tramillebat  «j  reciprre  dicthatur—Au\.  Gell.  XVII, 
I  k  phrase  whicb  seems  to  have  been  equivalent  to  tbe  word  Paraplnraa, 
a  Inter  period. 

if  (ke  Dsawhea  tbe  IHan-liisB  wna  Dluolred.— For  many  years, 
g  which  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage,  except  by  the  death  of  one  of  the 
■,  was  scarcely  contemplaled,  tbe  rule  seems  to  have  been  that  the  Z>os  fall 

1  aoTvivor.  But  whendivorcesbecame  transactionsofordinaryoccurnince, 
i^cnt  ralca  became  neoessary  in  addition  to  established  usage ;  and  these  were 
idiKwd  partly  by  leglalative  enactments,  which  laid  down  general  principles, 
' — rllyby  special  ^reemenls  or  marriage  contracis,  (Jofafia/jfif^ra,)  by  which 

w  was  aecured,  (cantio  rei  uzon'oe,)  and  for  the  fulSlment  of  which  snits, 
I^Aetionarti  Hxoriae,  could  be  instituted.  During  the  last  century  and  a-half 
«  republia  and  the  early  part  of  the  empire,  the  law  and  practice  with  regard 
»  Dot,  when  a  marriage  waadissoked,  seems  to  I  — -  ■- '" ' 


IS  follows  ;— 
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1.  The  Das  was  sometimes  paid  down  at  onoe,  but  generallj  wben  an 
was  in  oontemplation  the  amount  was  first  settled  and  th^  a  regnlar  ol 
was  granted  for  the  payment,  (^Dos  aut  datur^  aut  dicUur  aut  prm 
Ulpian«  YI.  1,)  which  was  effected  by  three  instabnenta  (firUnu  peiuim 
intervals  of  a  year.  ^ 

2.  If  the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  bnaband  the  Dot 
to  the  wife. 

3.  If  the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  wife  the  di^oi 
Dos  varied  according  to  circumstances. 

a.  If  the  wife  died  after  her  father,  or  if  the  Dos  was  AdvetUitUi^ 
case  the  whole  remained  with  the  husband,  unless  the  person  who  had  f 
Dos  had  specially  stipulated  that  it  should  be  returned  to  him,  in  whic 
was  termed  Dos  Receptitia  (Ulpian.  YL  4.) 

6.  If  the  wife  died  childless,  before  her  father,  a  Pro/ectiiia  Das  id 
her  father ;  but  if  there  were  diildren,  one  fifth  was  retained  by  the  hn 
each  cliild. 

4.  If  a  marriage  was  dissolved  by  diroroe,  the  diqKMal  of  the  Dos  i 
upon  the  circumstances  under  which  the  divorce  took  place. 

a.  When  the  divorce  was  the  result  of  mere  caprice  open  the  pai 
husband,  or,  altliough  promoted  by  the  wife,  was  provoked  by  the  gr 
conduct  of  the  husband,  ho  was  obliged  to  refUnd  the  whole  Dos  and  to  i 
the  children — Si  viri  culpa  factum  est  divortium^  etsi  mulier  nuntium 
tamen  pro  lihe''is  manere  nihil  oportet — Cic.  Top.  4. 

6.  When  the  divorce  was  the  result  of  caprice  on  the  part  of  the  wj 
persuasion  on  the  part  of  her  father,  without  any  reasonable  gronnd  of  oo 
the  husband  was  entitied,  if  there  were  children,  to  retain  one-sixth  of 
for  each  cliild,  provided  the  whole  amount  so  retained  did  not  exceed  om 
the  Dos.    This  was  termed  Retentio  propter  liheras  (Ulpian.  YI.  lU.) 

c.  But  111  hen  tlie  divorce  was  caused  by  the  bad  conduct  of  the  v 
husband  was  entitled,  even  when  there  were  no  children,  to  withhold  a 
of  the  Dos  as  Solatium  or  damages,  this  being  termed  Reiemtio  propta 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that,  in  ancient  times,  a  wile,  if  guilty  of  on 
highest  oflences,  such  as  infidelity  or  wine-drinking,  fbrieitid  the  whc 
When  Ulpian  wrote,  she  forfeited  one-sixth  for  offences  of  the  highest  cU 
eighth  for  those  of  a  less  serious  nature ;  but  if  there  were  children,  the  1 
could  withhold  one  portion  on  account  of  the  children  and  another  as 
ment  for  misconduct. ' 

Disputes  with  regard  to  the  facts  of  matrimonial  miaoondoct  and  the 
of  pecuniary  com])cnsation,  seem  to  have  formed  the  subject  of  le^  f 
even  under  the  republic ;  and  a  regular  indicium  de  moribuM  waa  inaU 
Augustus  for  the  purpose  of  determining  to  which  party  Uame  attached. 

When  a  divorce  took  place  by  mutual  consent,  the  dispoaal  of  the  D(m 
settled  previous  to  the  marriage  by  the  Pactum  Dotale^  mnit  have  been  i 
privately  by  the  per:K)us  interested. 

PERSONAE  IK  TDTEIJL* 

When  children  of  unripe  years,  (impubereM^  and  thoie  who,  in  tht  ij 

1  Pnlyb.  XXXIL  la    Cie.  ad  Ait  Xt  Sl  4. 
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hw,  were  incapivble  of  regaling  their  oim  atTairs,  were  deprived  hy  death  or 
oUmwise  or  a  father'i  proieciioii,  the/ were  pUced  in  wardship,  (in  Tulela,) 
tioder  the  control  of  guudians,  termed  Tatorei,  and  vere  Ihemaelrea  designated 
PupUli  B.  Papillae.     In  certain  case*  gnardiaiw  were  sljled  Curalora. 

ArF«>*t>B«ii  *f  TaMrcK — A  Tather  had  the  light  of  nominating  giurdiant 
hj  will  (^ledtamento  Tutora  dare)  for  those  of  hia  male  children  who  might  Iw 
«f  tatder  yean  or  bom  after  his  death,  for  all  hia  daughten  who  wci^  7n  Putef lale, 
for  hia  wiie  if /a  Maua,  for  his  daughter -In -Un  if /n  Manu  mariii,  and  fi>r  the 
graadohildreD  nnder  hia  Polalas,  provided  their  tatlier  wua  dead.  Sncli 
gnardiaiu  were  termed  J\tores  dativi. 

A  hoaband  might  grant  penniaaioD  by  will  to  his  wife,  if  In  Manu,  to  Dominate 
b(r  own  guardiani,  (^nioret  optare,}  aod  (his  cither  without  reatrietian  or  under 
«en«ia  liiaiutiona — aui  plena  oplm  dalur  aut  anr/usla.  Sueb  guardiani  were 
Mnn«d  Tulorea  optiri. 

If  a  man  died  withont  appointing  gnardiiini  hj  will,  thea,  br  the  Laws  of  the 
XH  Tables,  the  cliarge  devolved  upon  the  nearest  Agnali,  (see  below,  p.  265,) 
a  r^nlstioa  which  continued  in  force  under  the  empire  in  regard  to  malee,  but 
wia  niperseded  in  the  ca^e  of  females  by  a  Lex  Claudia.  Such  guardisna  were 
ttnied  Tulore*  kgitimi. 

If  no  guardians  had  been  appointed  by  will,  or  if  the  guardinnn  appointed 
died  or  were  unable  to  act,  and  if  tliere  were  no  ^I^nafi  qualified  to  undertake 
tbe  charge,  then,  in  virtue  of  a  Lei  Atilia,  the  date  of  which  is  unknown,  the 
Praetor  Urbanits,  with  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  tbe  Tribuni  Flehis,  appointed 
X  guardian.     Such  guardians  were  termed  Tulores  Atiliani. 

nansUon  vf  Tatclm. — Tulela  waa  intended  for  the  protection  and  coDtrol 
;  rf  mpubtrts  only.  According  to  the  imperial  laws,  boys  ceased  to  be  impuberei 
K  the  age  of  fourteea,  and  consequently  at  that  age  the  antbority  of  tlie  Tutor 
I  leased.  With  women  the  caae  was  different,  for  although  they  ceased  to  be 
'■npuberet  at  tbe  age  of  twelve,  they  were  held  to  be  undt  to  take  charge  of  their 
'  iWD  affairs  at  any  period  of  life ;  and  bnice  a  female  woa  iield  to  be  at  all  times 
diher  /n  Poletlale palrii,  or  In  Mann  marili,  or  In  Tulela.  Tbe  only  exceptions 
*ere  in  fmvour  of  Vestal  Virgins,  and,  after  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Julia  el 
POpia  Poppaea,  (about  A.D.  9,)  of  women  who  had  borne  three  cliildren,  font 
beiag  reqaired  for  Libertinae,  But  although  thia  was  the  strict  legal  view,  it 
na,  in  kter  timet  at  least,  alUigether  disregarded  in  practice;  and  women  of 
gntnra  jeat*  who  were  not  In  Poteslalepatris  nor  In  Manu  marili  wen  regarded 
M  ni  iuri),  and  were  allowed  lo  administer  their  own  aftairs,  but  were  obliged, 
wtai  called  upon  to  perform  certain  legal  acts,  such  aa  tbe  conveyance  of  Ra 
Maoeipi  (see  below,  p.  S57)  and  makiug  a  will,  to  obtain,  as  amatter  of  form, 
(dieii  causa,}  tbe  sanction  of  their  legal  guardian. 

CafmiAfwi. — Although  the  control  of  a  Tutor  ceased  when  the  Pupillus  had 
alteined  lo  manhood  and  become  invested  with  his  political  rights,  it  mnst  have 
frtqaoitly  happened  that  the  youth  would  be  involved  in  business  which  he 
wMiU  be  incapable  of  Tcgobiting  with  advantage  at  that  early  age,  and  would, 
at  all  events,  if  wealthy,  be  open  to  fraud  and  impositioiL  Hence  arose  the 
pnctke  of  nominating  a  Curator,  whose  authority  extended  to  the  twenty-fifth 
j<ar  of  tbe  ward,  but  who  did  not  necessarily,  like  a  Tutor,  exercise  a  general 
aiqieriiitcndence,  being  ftequetitly  nominated  for  one  special  purpose.  The 
npointmeiit  of  a  Curator  lay  with  the  Praetor  (Irtanus,  as  in  iho  case  of  a 
fktor  AtiUamis — he  could  not  be  fixed  by  will,  but  iui;;ht  be  r 
fm^ltt  ROOnmeDdalion  confirmed  by  tbe  Praetor 
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Curatores  were  appointed  also  to  mantge  the  affairs  of  pcnons  bcjooit 
of  twenty-five,  who,  in  conaeqnenoo  of  being  insane,  deaf  and  dnmh,  or  i 
with  some  severe  incurable  disease,  were  incapable  of  attending  to  ikk{ 
conoema. 

Since  Tuiores  and  Curatores  were  chiefly  oocnpied  in  adminiiUiiifj 
pecuniary  affairs  of  those  under  their  charge,  they  were  often  reqairedtoj 
security  (jsatisdare)  for  their  intromissions;  and  a  Tuior^  when  his  "^ 
attained  to  mature  age,  was  called  upon  to  render  a  formal  aeooontof  hiii 
actions — Cum  igitur  PupiUorum  PupiUarumque  negoHa  TutoreM  genai^ 
pubertatem  tutdae  iudicio  rationem  reddunt  (Caius  L  §  191.) 

rERSONAE  IN  HANCITIO. ' 

A  free  person  when  made  over  to  another  aooordine  to  the  legal 
Mancipation  (sec  below,  p.  258,)  was  s^d  to  be  in  Slancipio^  ud 
Deminutio  Capitis,  (p.  83,) — Deminutus  Capite  appeUabatvr  tpd  ,  , 
alteri  mancipio  datiis  est  (PauL  Diac  s.v.  DeminutuM  CapiteJ)    An 
of  this  Status  is  afforded  by  the  condition  of  a  son  who  had  been 
his  father  to  a  third  person  by  Mancipation  and  who,  except  when  tUi 
done  in  order  to  compensate  the  person  in  question  for  some  wrong   " ' 
had  sustained,  (ex  noxali  causa^  was  In  Mancipio  for  a  momeDt 
(plerumque  Jioc  Jit  dicis  gratia  uno  montento,  Gains  L  §  141.) 

A  person  In  Mancipio  was  not,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  abeolntely  a  Sou 
but  tanqfiam  Seruus  s.  Servi  loco.  Ho  was  bound  to  obey  the  oommandirfl 
master,  and  could  hold  no  property  save  by  his  permission.  On  the  othsli 
he  could  not,  like  a  slave,  be  subjected  to  injurious  treatment,  much  leHfri 
death,  by  his  master,  and  if  he  recovered  his  firecdom,  received,  at  the  mbm4 
the  Status  of  Ingcnuitas, 

A  wife  who  had  been  married  by  Coemptio  was  also  In  5fandph;  I 
since  she  was  also  In  Maim,  the  relation  in  which  she  stood  towards  her  hah 
was  of  a  complicated  nature. 

II.  Res. 

Ob  the  cinsniflcation  of  Res. — Hes  were  variously  dassed  by  !■ 
lawyers  according  to  the  point  of  view  fix)m  which  tliey  were  rcganiBd.  1 
most  important  divisions  were— 

A.  lies  Divini  luris. — Tilings  appertaining  to  the  gods. 

B.  lies  Ilumani  luris. — Things  appertainmg  to  men. 

A.  Res  Divini  luris  were  divided  into— 

1.  Res  Sacrae,  places  or  objects  openly  set  apart  and  solemnly  oonieailri 
the  gods  by  a  deliberate  act  of  the  state,  such  as  groves,  altars,  chapels  andtai^ 

2.  Res  Religiosae  s.  Sanctae,  places  or  objects  which  acquired  a  M 
character  from  the  purposes  to  whidi  they  were  applied,  such  u  sqmUrai 
the  walls  of  a  fortified  city. 

B.  Res  Ilumani  luris  were  divided  into— 

a.  Res  in  nullius  Patrimonio. 

b.  Res  in  privatorum  Patrimonio. 

Again,  a.  Res  in  nuUius  Patrimonio  might  be^ 
a.  1.  Res  Communes  s.  PubUcae^  objects  which  belonged  to  all  ■■! 
alike,  such  as  the  air  we  breathe,  the  sea  and  its  shores, 
a.  2.  Res  Universilati^y  objects  belonging;  to  a sooietY^  bat  aollo  t ■ 
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1,  ndi  SB  streets,  theatres,  halls  of  justice,  which  belonged  to  the  whole 
he  citizens  In  a  state,  and  under  this  head  was  ranked  the  property  of 
B  companies  (jwcietatea)  and  of  corporations  (collegia,) 
Res  nuUius,  in  a  restricted  and  technical  sense,  was  applied  to  an 
«  before  the  heir  entered  upon  possession. 

Privutae  s.  inprivatorum  I^airimoniOj  objects  belonging  to  individuals, 
led  into — 
Res  Mancipty  and. 
Res  nee  MancipL 

fatkcipi  was  a  term  applied,  according  to  the  usage  of  Roman  Law, 
in  class  of  objects  which  could  not  be  conveyed,  in  the  earlier  ages 
except  by  a  formal  process,  termed  Mancipation  which  will  be  ex- 
omediately.  The  Res  Mancipt  were  probably  very  numerous;  but  the 
ortant  were — 1.  Lands  and  houses  (praedia)  in  Italy.  ^  2.  Skives. 
;tic  beasts  of  burden,  such  as  horses,  asses,  mules,  and  oxen ;  but  not 
laturally  wild,  although  tamed  and  broken  in,  such  as  cameb  and 

• 

e  Mancipi  comprehended  all  objects  which  were  not  Res  Mancipi, 
•f  Pr^pertj  mm4.  Mo4illcatioa«  of  this  Bight. — ^An  individual 
a  right  of  property  in  various  ways.    Of  these  the  most  important 


minianu    2.  lura  in  re,    3.  Ususfructus, 

mnium.  Dominium  Q^iritarium,  The  right  by  which  any  one 
control  over  property,  and  by  which  he  was  entitled  to  retain  or  alie- 
pleasure,  was  termed  Dominium,  When  this  right  was  exercised  by 
itizens  in  the  most  complete  manner  (pleno  iure)  over  property  acquired 
;  to  all  the  forms  of  law,  and  not  situated  in  a  foreign  country,  it  was 
dominium  legitimum  s.  Dominium  Quiritarium  s.  Dominium  ex  iure 
1. 

a  in  Re  s.  Servitutes,  An  individual  although  he  had  not  Dominium 
bject,  might  yet  possess  a  certain  legal  control  over  that  object.  Such 
re  denominated  lura  in  Re^  or  Servilutes^  and  wheu  applicable  to  houses 
Servitutes  Praediales,  These  again  might  be  either  Servitutes  Prae^ 
Jrhanorum^  or  Servitutes  Praediorum  Rusticorum. 
i  Servitutes  Praediorum  Urbanorum  we  may  take  as  examples — 
one  of  the  two  proprietors  of  adjoining  houses  could  prevent  the  other 
oving  a  wall  or  a  pillar  which,  idthough  forming  part  of  the  buUding 
;  to  the  latter,  was  necessary  to  insure  the  stability  of  the  building 
I  to  the  former.  This  was  Servitus  Oneris,  2.  When  one  pro- 
id  the  right  of  introducing  a  beam  for  the  support  of  his  own  house 
wall  of  his  neighbour's  house.  This  was  Servitus  Tigni  immittendi, 
one  proprietor  had  the  right  of  conveying  the  rain-drop  from  his  own 
0  the  court  or  garden  of  his  neighbour.  This  was  Servitus  StUlicidiL 
Frying  a  drain  through  his  neighbour's  property,  Servitus  Cloacae, 
eventing  his  neighbour  torn  bmlding  a  wall  above  a  certain  height, 
non  altius  toUendi^  or  horn  disturbing  his  lights,  Servitus  Luminum, 
;  the  Servitutes  Praediorum  Rusticorum  we  may  enumerate — 1.  A 

tlMRouua  ttrrltorytslMuM  ovar  but  %  mM  portion  of  lUl7»tli«^nMdM,wfakh 
dor  Mm  Mamdpt,  wore  eonflnod  within  tho  umo  llmita.  At  n  rabMqaoot  ptriod 
m,  in  oMtola  diitrlolf  Jn  tbo  nrorlnoat.  wero  rvgtrdod  M  Bm  MwmtM%  «wVb4 
1ct0t^fai^whtU  wms  t&naeStb*  Jut  JtmUemm, 
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right  of  way  through  the  lands  of  another,  which,  acoording  to  dren 
might  be— a.  Merely  a  foot-path  or  a  bridle-road  (/tor.)  6.  A  d 
along  which  a  beast  of  burden  or  a  carriage  might  be  driven,  bat  not 
(Actus.)  c,  A  highway  ( Via.)  2.  The  right  of  conyeying  waier 
the  property  of  another  (Aquaeductus.) 

The  Servitutes  Praediorum  Rusticorum  were  classed  by  all  lawyi 
the  head  of  Res  Mancipi;  with  regard  to  the  Servitutes  Praediorum 
rum  a  difiference  of  opinion  existed. 

3.  Ususfructus.  An  individual  might  be  in  the  lawful  oocnpa 
enjoyment  of  property  eitlier  for  life  or  for  a  limited  period,  without  hi 
power  of  alienating  the  property  in  question.  This  was  termed  L^m 
Similar  to  this,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was  the  tenure  under  which  i 
Puhlicus  was  frequently  held  by  those  in  possession. 

Diflcrent  mode*  of  acqairiag  Propcitj. — The  most  important 
were — 

1.  Mancipatio,  2.  In  lure  Cessio.  3.  Usus,  4.  Traditio,  I 
dicatio.    6.  Lex. 

1 .  Mancipatio.  ^  This  ancient  and  purely  Roman  mode  of  transferr 
perty  was  under  the  form  of  an  imaginary  sale  and  delivery.  It  was  i 
that  the  buyer  and  seller  should  be  present  in  person,  together  with  six  n 
ncsses,  all  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  (puberes,)  and  all  Roman 
of  whom  one,  called  Libripens^  carried  a  balance  of  bronze.  The  boje 
mancipio  accipit)  laying  hold  of  the  property,  if  moveable,  or  a  repra 
of  it,  if  immoveable,  employed  the  technical  words,  Uune  ego  hominem  { 
in<r  the  object  to  be  a  slave)  ex  iure  Quiritium  meum  esse  aio  isque  mA 
e:ft  hoc  acre  aeneaque  libra^  upon  which  he  struck  the  balance  with  a 
brass,  which  he  then  handed  over  to  the  seller  (u  qui  mancipio  dat)  asi 
of  the  price. 

This  form  was  applicable  to  Res  Mancipt  alone,  and  a  conveyance 
nature  could  take  place  between  Roman  citizens  only,  or  between  a  dti 
one  having  the  lus  Commercii  with  Rome. 

2.  In  lure  Cessio. '  This  was  a  formal  transference  of  property  in  I 
sence  of  a  Roman  magistrate.  The  parties,  buyer  and  seller,  appeared 
the  Praetor,  if  at  Rome,  or  the  provincial  governor,  if  abroad,  and  the  }m 
whom  the  property  was  to  be  conveyed  (is  cui  res  in  iure  ceditur)  hyi 
of  the  object,  ckimed  (vindicavit)  it  as  his  own,  in  the  technical  wodi 
e(fo  hominemy  ex  iure  Quiritium  meum  esse  aio^  upon  wliich  the  ma 
turned  to  the  other  party  (is  qui  cedit)  and  inquired  whether  he  set 
opposing  claim,  (an  contra  vindicet^)  and  on  his  admitting  that  he  did 
remaining  silent,  the  magistrate  made  over  (addixit)  the  object  to  the  d 
Tlicre  were  in  this  process  three  principal  actors,  the  former  proprie 
chiiinant  or  new  proprietor,  and  the  magistrate,  whose  relations  to  ea 
are  expressed  by  the  three  verbs,  cedere^  vindicare,  and  addicere. 
cedit  dominus^  vindtcat  is  cui  ceditur,  addicit  Praetor, 

In  order  that  this  form  of  conveyance  might  be  valid,  it  was  neoen 

three  conditions  should  be  satisfied. 

(1.^  Ttiat  the  parties  should  appear  in  person  before  the  magutiatei 
(2.)  That  they  should  both  be  Roman  citizens,  or  if  one  was  noti 

■hoald  have  the  lus  Commercii  with  Rome. 
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L)  Thai  the  propertj  ahonld  be  of  sach  a  Idnd  as  to  admit  of  Dominium 
itariumy  and  hence  hinda  in  the  Provinces  were  exdpded. 

Uiuss.  Usucapio,  Prescription.  When  an  individual  remidned  in  undis- 
1  possession  of  any  object,  whether  a  Res  Mancipi  or  a  lies  nee  Mancipiy 
.  certain  length  of  time,  he  acquired  a  full  right  to  it  although  it  might  not 
» been  fomiidlj  conveyed  to  him.  The  period  fixed  for  prescription  by  the 
•  of  the  XII  Tables  was  one  year  for  moveable  property,  and  two  years 
lonses  or  lands.  In  order  that  Usus  might  apply,  it  was  essential  that  the 
BB  holding  the  object  should  be  a  honae  Jidei  possessor^  that  is,  that  he 
id  honestly  believe  that  he  had  a  just  title  to  the  property — si  modo  bond 
9eetperimus.  But  prescription  did  not  apply  to  objects  stolen  or  taken  by 
I  from  their  lawful  owner,  even  although  the  person  in  actual  possession 
hi  not  be  cognizant  of  the  theft  or  robbery.  ^ 

.  Traditio,  The  simple  handing  over  of  a  piece  of  property  by  one  person 
Bother  is  tlie  earliest  and  moAt  simple  form  of  conveyance,  and  by  Roman 
r  conferred  full  possession  {Dominium  Quiritarium)  in  the  case  of  Ees  nee 
ndpi,  to  which  alone  it  properly  applied. 

at  if  the  owner  of  a  Res  Mancipt  made  over  the  object  to  another,  without 
g  through  the  form  of  Mancipatio  or  In  iure  cessio^  the  new  owner  did 
leqnire  3iq  Dominium  Q^iritarium  until  the  full  period  of  Usus  had  expired. 
Bg  the  intermediate  period,  lawyers  distinguished  the  actual  possession  from 
lU  right  of  property  by  the  term  Dominium  in  bonis, 

Adiudicatio,  When  several  persons  had  claims  upon  a  piece  of  property, 
2ex,  or  wnpire,  was  appointed  by  the  Praetor  to  make  a  legal  division, 
hb  award,  called  adiudicatio^  conveyed  to  each  individual  full  right  of 
irtj  in  the  share  allotted.  A  process  of  this  nature  for  portioning  out  an 
itanoe  among  co-heirs  (coJieredes)  was  termed  Formula  familiae  ercis^ 
ae;  for  dividing  waste  land  among  several  proprietors,  Formula  communi 
bmdo ;  for  defining  the  boundaries  of  conterminous  landholders.  Formula 
m  regwndorum^  &e. ' 

Lex  is  the  general  term  for  all  modes  of  acquiring  property,  when  made 

by  a  magistrate  to  the  claimant,  ia  terms  of  some  specific  law. 

!■>•— I  of  Pr^pertj  by  Will.'  —  Property  might  be  lawfully  conveyed 

loqnired  by  Will  also. 

le  right  of  conveying  property  by  Will  {FacHo  Testamenti)  belonged  to  all 

an  otizens  who  were  puberes  and  sui  iuris.     Under  the  empire,  soldiers, 

ngfa  not  sui  iuris,  were  permitted  to  dispose  by  Will  of  any  property  they 

it  have  acquired  during  military  service  (peculium  castrense,)    Women 

e  the  age  of  twelve,  not  In  Potestate  nor  InAlanUy  might  make  a  Will  with 

lanction  of  their  guardians  {Tutoribus  auctoribus.) 

MTcrmit  modes  of  making  m  Will. — ^In  the  earliest  times  the  law  recog- 

1  two  modes  only  of  making  a  will. 

In  Comkiay  summoned  twice  a-year  for  the  purpose,  and  called  Comitia 
ito.     Of  this  assembly  we  have  already  spoken  at  length,  see  p.  127. 

In  Procinctu^  by  a  soldier,  publicly  in  the  presence  of  his  comrades,  when 
,t  to  go  into  action ;  Procincta  Ckissis  being  an  ancient  term  for  an  army 
)ped  and  drawn  up  in  battle  order. 

two  modes  were  originally  thought  sufficient  to  provide  for  a  deliberate 
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or  a  hasty  settlement,  bat  in  prooesi  of  time,  as  earlj  aft  least  as 
of  the  Decemvirs,  a  third  was  added. 

8.  Per  aes  et  Ubram,  When  a  citizen  foond  death  approachinj 
time  to  submit  his  Will  to  the  ComiHa  Calata^  he  made  over  his  i 
according  to  the  forms  of  Mancipation  (p.  258,)  to  a  friend,  who 
the  nominal  heir,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  instructions  for  the  < 
efifects,  trusting  to  the  good  faith  of  the  individual  to  whom  t 
conveyed. 

Eventiuillj,  the  first  two  modes  of  Will-making  fell  into  diai 
superseded  by  the  third,  which,  however,  underwent  a  material 
maker  of  the  Will  {Testator)  conveyed  his  property,  as  before, 
sale,  bv  Mancipation  to  an  individual  who  was  introduced  for  fonn 
causa^)  and  termed /amt^e;  emptor;  but,  instead  of  giving  verb 
to  the  imaginary  purchaser,  he  had  previously  drawn  up  a  regular 
(Tabulae  Testamenti^)  which  he  exiiibited  to  the  witnesses  pre8< 
the  technical  words,  Uaec  iia^  ut  in  hit  tabulia  cerisque  scripta 
ita  lego,  ita  testor,  itaque  vo5,  QuiriteSy  testitnonium  mihi  perk 
act  was  termed  Testamenti  Nuncupation  the  word  nuncupare  si 
perly  to  make  a  public  declaration. 

Before  the  age  of  Justinian  these  forms  of  the  CivO  Law  with  re; 
had  been  essentially  modified  by  Praetorian  edicts  and  imperial 
The  act  of  Mancipatio  was  now  altogether  dispensed  with,  and  it 
ficient  that  the  written  Will  should  be  signed  by  tlic  TestatoTn  ai 
the  signatures  and  seals  of  seven  competent  witnesses,  who  re; 
Emptor^  the  Libripens,  and  the  five  witnesses  of  the  ancient  Man 

Condiliona  necemmBwj  to  render  a  Will  TalM — In  order  tha 
be  valid,  it  was  requisite  not  only  that  the  Testator  should  posses 
making  a  Will,  (Factio  Testamenti^^  and  should  have  duly  peifon 
monies  above  described,  but  also  that  the  nomination  of  the  H 
heredui)  should  be  regularly  expressed  (solenni  more)  in  oertai 
Thus  the  regular  form  (jsolennis  institutio)  was  Titius  heres  est 
might  be  substituted,  Titium  heredem^  esse  iubeo^  but  if  the  wo 
were  Titium  heredem  esse  volon  the  deed  was  worth  nothing.' 

Many  other  legal  niceties  were  insisted  upon.  Thus,  if  a  fath 
disinherit  {exheredarcn  exheredem  facere)  a  son  who  was  In  Pott 
necessary  to  state  this  expressly  in  established  phraseology,  sue 
fUus  meus  exheres  esto,  but  if  he  merely  bequeathed  his  propcn 
without  specially  excluding  the  son  In  Potestate^  the  Will  was  iuvj 

A  Will  was  also  rendered  null  and  void  by  any  material  change 
place  in  the  position  of  the  Testator,  with  regard  to  his  own  fiunilj 
at  large,  afler  the  Will  had  been  made.  Thus,  if  an  individual, 
made  a  Will,  adopted  a  son  or  married  a  wife  Cum  Conventiane  in  1 
a  wife  In  Manu,  at  the  time  of  executing  the  Will,  sabseqnently  passe 
of  another  husband,  or  if  a  son  who  had  been  sold  returned  under 
or  if  he  himself  suffered  capitis  deminution  any  one  of  these  ciicoi 
sufficient  to  cancel  the  WiU.  Moreover,  any  Will  was  ffa"fi>llff^  1 
later  date — Posteriore  testamento  superius  nimpitttr.  * 

Strictly  speaking,  a  Will  whiofa,  in  conaeqnence  of  tome  infii 
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,  nun  and  void,  was  sud  turn  iure  fieri;  when  it  was  original]/ 
\  rendered  noil  bj  some  event  which  happened  after  it  had  been 
IS  said  rtffnpt  s.  irrUumfieru 

■«  t«  wli«ni  Properly  was  be^vcathed.  ^ — The  general  term 
nrho  succeeded  to  property  on  the  death  of  another  was  Heres. 

nominated  as  an  Heu'  {instituUis  heres)  accepted  the  bequest,  ho 
re  hereditatem;  when  he  entered  upon  the  inheritance,  adire  here* 
erson  might  bequeath  his  property  to  whom  he  pleased,  as  well  to 
e  men.    If  he  bequeathed  property  to  his  own  slave,  he  was  com- 

him  freedom  at  the  same  time,  in  the  form  Stichua  servus  mens 

esto.  If  he  bequeathed  property  to  the  slave  of  another,  the 
ralid  unless  the  master  of  the  slave  gave  him  permission  to  accept 
1  the  inheritance. 

ion  of  Heirs. ' — HeiiB  were  divided  into  three  classes,  according 
in  which  they  stood  to  the  deceased. 

Sui  et  Necessaril,  more  frequently  termed  simply  Heredea  Sui, 
Necessarii. — 3.  Heredes  Extranet, 

^des.  A  man's  Sui  Heredes  were  such  of  his  children,  whether 
option,  as  were  In  Potestate  and  those  persons  who  were  in  lib* 
We  have  thus  as  Sui  Heredes^ ' 

daughters  In  Potestate,  but  those  who  from  any  cause  had  ceased 
tote,  ceased  at  the  same  time  to  be  Sui  Heredes,    A  son  bom 
of  his  father  (pastumus)  who,  if  his  father  had  lived  until  his 
ive  been  In  Potestate,  ranked  as  a  Suus  Heres. 
I  Manu  was  a  Sua  Heres,  because  in  the  eye  of  the  law  she  was 

Idren  through  a  son — nepos  neptisque  ex  filio — ^provided  th^ 
ate  of  their  grandfather,  and  provided  their  father  had,  from  death 
^use,  ceased  to  be  /n  Potestate. 

indchildren  in  the  direct  male  line — pronepos  proneptisque  ex 
nato — ^and  so  on  for  more  remote  descendants,  provided  the  male 
in  the  direct  male  line  had  ceased  by  death  or  otherwise  to  be 
9t  praecedens  persona  desierit  in  potestate  parentis  esse — it  being 

character  of  a  Suus  Heres  that  he  should  be  In  Potestate  of  the 
a  he  bore  that  relation,  and  that  he  should  not,  upon  the  death 
fall  under  the  Patria  Potestas  of  any  other  person, 
'ife  (nurus)  provided  she  had  passed  In  Manum  mariti,  and  pro- 
and  had  oeasied  to  he  In  Potestate,  for  in  that  case  slie  became  in 
law  neptis  loco.    In  like  manner  a  grandson^s  wife  might  become 

and  so  on  for  the  wives  of  more  remote  descendants. 
t  were  also  Heredes  Necessarii,  because  they  were  held  in 
sirs  of  the  person  to  whom  they  succeeded,  even  if  he  died  intestate, 
plain  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  paramph.  But  although  this 
letter  of  the  Civil  Law,  they  might,  if  the  person  to  whom  they 
insolvent,  by  making  application  to  the  Praetor,  receive  permis- 
(abstinere)  from  accepting  the  inheritance,  in  order  to  save  their 
if  they  possessed  any,  from  the  creditors. 

Necessarii     Slaves  when  nominated  heirs  by  their  marten 
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became  Ileredes  Nectssaril,  being  oompeDed  to  accept  the  iDheritsiiee; 
this  account  a  person  who  hiod  doubts  regarding  hia  own  ■olrencj',  k 
nominated  one  of  his  slaves  as  his  heir,  in  order  that  the  diagrMe  resoU 
the  sale  of  his  effects,  (ignominia  quae  accedit  ex  vendiiume  honion 
behoof  of  his  creditors,  might  fall  upon  the  slave  rather  than  upon  the  i 
of  his  own  familjr. 

3.  Heredes  Extranet,  All  heirs  not  indaded  in  the  two  divisions  ( 
above  were  classed  together  as  Heredes  ExtraneL  Thus,  sons  not  /a  J 
to  whom  their  father  beqaeathcd  property  ranked  as  Heredes  Extrann 
like  manner,  all  sons  to  whom  TOoperty  was  bequeathed  by  thdr  motha 
woman  could  have  her  cluldren  In  Potestate.  A  Heres  Extraneus  had  fi 
either  to  accept  or  to  refuse  an  inheritance,  the  act  of  deciding  bong 
Cretio,  If  he  determined  to  accept  he  announced  hia  resolution  hj  the 
— Quod  me  Puhlius  Tititis  testamento  suo  heredem  instiiuit,  earn  her 
adeo  cenioqiie — ^but  if  he  failed  to  do  this  within  a  certain  period  he 
interest  in  the  bequest,  or  if  he  entered  upon  the  admmistration  of  the  inl 
without  going  through  this  form,  various  penalties  were'imposed  by  law 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

It  was  customary  in  drawing  up  a  will  to  define  the  period  withm  whidi 
must  make  his  election,  and,  should  he  fail  to  do  so,  to  provide  for  tht 
sion,  by  naming  one  or  more  persons  under  like  conditions,  thus — Luck 
heres  esto^  cernitoque  in  diehus  centum  proximis  quibus  scies  poteritqu 
ita  creveris,  exheres  esto,  Tum  Maeviiis  heres  esto,  cernitoque  in  din 
tum^  &c.  The  heir  first  named  was  called  Prima  gradu  scriptHS  U 
person  who,  failing  him,  was  to  succeed,  Heres  substitutus,  and  of  the 
might  be  any  number,  Heres  suhstitutus  secundo — tertio—quarto^  &e. ; 

DItImIoii  of  an  Inheritance — A  person  might  bequeath  his  whole  ] 
to  one  individual,  or  he  might  divide  it  among  several  in  fixed  pn| 
The  unit  of  all  o1)jcct8  which  could  be  weighed,  measured,  or  counted,  m 
As,  and  the  divisions  of  an  inlieritance  were  expressed  according  to  t 
divisions  of  the  As,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  chapter  upon  Wdg 
Measures. 

iicffwitn.  I^egataril.  * — ^When  a  person  bequeathed  his  property  to 
individual,  or  to  several  individuals  in  fixed  proportions,  the  mdiTi 
individuals  was  or  were  termed  Heres  or  Heredes.  But  a  Testator  mi 
nominate  an  heir  or  heirs  in  this  sense,  but  he  might  think  fit  to  lesrc 
bequests  or  gifls  to  one  or  more  individuals,  such  bequests  or  gifts  not  h 
defmite  proportion  of  the  whole  property,  but  falling  to  be  subtrscted 
before  it  was  made  over  to  the  Heres  or  divided  among  the  Heredes,  c 
bequests  might  be  leH;  as  a  burden  upon  the  succession  of  one  or  moit 
Heredes  as  the  case  might  be.  Such  a  gift  or  bequest  was  termed  Legati 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  made  Legatariusj  the  verb  Legare  denotini; 
of  making  such  a  bequest.  The  civil  law  recognised  roar  modes  ia 
Lcgata  could  be  bequeathed. 

i.  Per  Vindicationem,  in  which  the  form  was — Lueio  Utio  (.  .  .  I 
object  was  named  ,  ,  ,)  do  lego.  This  fonn  was  applicable  to  tbon 
only  wliich  were  actually  in  the  full  possession  of  the  Testator  at  the  p 
his  death. 

2.  Sinendi  Modo,  in  which  the  form  was — Heres  meus  damm$  crfo 
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Imemm  Titium  (.  .  ,  here  the  object  .  .  .)  svmtre  sibiqjie  habere,  ThiB 
finn  nai  applicable  not  only  to  objecU  actually  in  the  poesesaion  or  the 
Talalor  at  the  period  or  Ma  death,  but  tha  to  those  actuallj  in  Che  possesion 
tihit  b^. 

8.  Per  Damnationem,  in  which  lliB  fonn  was — litres  mens  (.  .  .  here  the 
olgeet  .  .  .)  Lucio  TYfio  dare  damnas  alo.  This  form  was  applicable  to 
otijedi  in  the  poueseioD  of  anj  person  wbalsoevfr,  Iha  Hera  being  bound 
citlier  to  procure  the  object  for  the  Ltgalarias  or  to  pay  liim  its  estimated 

4.  Ptr  Praeceplionrm,  in  which  the  fonn  was — Lucius  Ttllas  (.  .  .  hne 
the  otiject  .  .  .)  pratcipUo.  This  form  was  applicable  only  when  the  Legato- 
rim  wBi  also  one  of  the  Heredes,  and  tl  autlioriscd  him  to  take  the  olgeot 
fpmilly  psnisd  beforehand,  (jtraedpere^  and  in  addition  to  the  fixed  propoi- 
Dcm  to  which  ho  wa«  entitled  over  and  above. 

The  iavr  of  the  XII  Tables —  Uti  legatsil  suae  ra  ita  iiu  esta — was  held  to 
JuMiTj  s  Testator  in  bequeathing  his  whole  properly  in  Legala,  so  that  nothing 
wtnild  be  hh  for  the  persons  named  as  heirs  general.  Hence  the  Scripti  Ilcrtdtt 
if  not  Sai  nor  Ntaaxtrii.,  frciinently  refused  to  intromit  with  tlie  estate,  {ab 
titreditate  se  abstinebanl,)  and  in  that  case  the  will  fell  to  the  ground,  for  no 
Legalaia  could  be  bequeathed  except  lltrough  a  Heres,  or  as  it  was  lechnicallj 
MiMMstd,  Ab  Hercde, '  who  was  bound  to  pay  it.  To  provide  a  remedy  for 
th»  grieranee  Tarions  le^lative  enactments  were  framed.  First  a  Lex  J^irta, 
(tf  imcertain  date,)  which  limited  the  amount  of  a  Legatum,  bnt  not  the  ntunber 
«r  tfca  Legalaru;  next  the  La  Vocania,  (^.C.  IGU,)  wlucli  provided  that  no 
Ztgatariia  shonld  receive  more  than  the  lieredes;  but  both  of  these  statntei 
btring  been  found  defective,  tliey  were  superseded  by  the  Lex  Falcidia,  (B.C. 
40,)  m  terms  of  which  no  Testator  could  will  away  in  Legata  more  than 
thRe-fonrths  oS  his  property,  so  that  one-foarth  at  least  was,  in  every  case,  left 
for  the  heir  or  heirs,  and  this  lair  was  still  in  force  when  Gaius  wrote. 

■jbit  ■(  rhsuIbh  !•  Ike  Propvnr  efaa  laurnaie,  * — Aeconllnj;  to  the  | 

Law*  of  the  XII  Tables,  if  a  person  died  viithnut  making  a  will,  or  if  hii  will 
was  (band  to  be,  from  any  cause,  inralid,  the  succc&Bion  to  his  property  was 
ananged  as  (bllaws ; —  i 

1.  The  Sui  Herede*  (p.  261,)  Inherited  Erst      The  property  was  divided  J 

among  all  Sui  Hertdet  without  distinction  as  to  proximity — pariter  ad  heredi-  1 

latem  vucantiir  nee  qui  gradu  proximior  at  ulteriorem  exdudit — hut  the  divi-  I 

men  took  place,  as  Uwyers  expressed  it,  non  or  CAriTA  std  \s  STiRrES.     That  I 

b,  if  the  intestate  had  been  the  father  of  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  alive  and  i 

In  Fotatale  at  the  lime  of  hit  father's  death,  while  the  other  was  dead  or  had  ' 

ciMed  10  be  /n  Falfstale,  but  had  left  three  sons  who  were  In  Polestate  of  their 
yiBndfalhCT,  the  intestate,  then  the  son  In  Poteslale  and  the  three  grandeoos  all 
taherited ;  bat  the  bheritance  was  not  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  hot  into 
tvo  eqoal  parts,  the  son  received  one-half,  and  the  remaining  half  was  divided 
ttfOMUj  amonf;  the  three  grandchildren,  who  thus  received  what  would  have 
been  their  fallier's  portion  had  he  been  alive  and  la  Polestate  at  the  time  of 
tba  btcBtatc's  dcBlh.  So,  in  tike  manner,  if  an  intestate  left  behind  him — 1.  A 
wi6  h  Ulanu.  3.  A  daughter  unmarried,  or  who,  if  married,  had  not  passed 
/a  Maman  marili.  S.  A  danghter-in-lair  who  had  been  manied  to  his  son 
OaiK  Cvnventiont  in  Mmmm,  but  whose  lioahand  bad  ceased  lo  be  /n  Polestalt  tl 

•  H*fiMtk*I*[>HlnClnTas»aumtKE((nteMJitelivatrTaWniHniif«iAJi;j(,  I 

^^l^luIU.  tl-JB.    Uiplm-XXVl.  1.  t     *  r^  I-  J 
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the  time  of  the  intcstate^s  death.    4.  A  son  (A)  still  In  PoieiUUe,   S. 
grandcliildren  (h  h  h)  In  Potestate  by  a  son  (B)  who  had  ceased  to  be  Ja , 
6.  Two  great-grandchildren  (c  c)  throngh  a  son  (G,)  and  a  grandioo 
of  whom  liad  ceased  to  be  in  Potestate.    7.  And,  finally,  if  the 
intestate  gave  birth  after  his  death  to  a  child  (ji).    Then  the  widow,  tei 
the  daughter,  the  posthumous  child  p,  and  the  dangfater-in-law,  wodl 
have  received  one-seventh  of  the  whole  property,  one-seventh  would  hm  1 
divided  equally  among  the  three  grandduldren  bhh,  each  receiving  a  i 
twentieth  of  the  whole,  and  the  remaining  seventh  would  have  been  divided  < 
among  the  two  great-grandchildren  c  c,  each  receiving  one-fourteenth 
whole. 

2.  Failing  Sui  Heredes^  the  inheritance  was  divided   equally  aamii 
Consanguinei  of  the  intestate,  that  is,  his  brothers  and  sisters  by  the 
father,  but  it  was  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  by  the  same  mote.^ 
mother  or  a  step-mother  who  by  Conventio  in  Manum  had  acquind  the  ^ 
of  a  daughter  relatively  to  her  husband,  ranked  in  this  case  ai  a  al^ 
gororis  loco. 

8.  Failing  Sui  Heredes  and  Consanguinei^  the  inheritance  paind  Is  i 
nearest  Agnati — his  qui  proximo  gradu  mnt — that  is,  the  nearest  male  haki 
in  the  male  line,  and  if  there  were  several  Agnati  who  stood  in  the  eaine  degn 
then  the  inheritance  was  divided  in  capita  and  not  in  stirpes. 

Thus,  supposing  that  of  tliree  brothers  A,  B,  G, — B  died  first  leaving  sou,  a 
then  A  died  intestate  leaving  no  Sui  Heredes^  G  inherited  A*s  property,  tot 
exclusion  of  the  sons  of  B,  but  if  the  intestate  left  no  brother,  Imt  two  nepte 
by  B,  and  three  nephews  by  G,  then  the  succession  was  divided  equaUy  sna 
the  five  nephews. 

4.  Failing  Agnatic  the  laws  of  the  XII  Tables  ordained  that  the  mherits 
should  go  to  the  Gentiles  (p.  61)  of  the  intestate — si  nuUus  Agnatus  sit,  ea^ 
lex  XII  Tahularum  Gentiles  ad  hereditatem  oocaf— but  when  Gains  m 
the  whole  lus  Gentilicium  had  fallen  into  desuetude. 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  the  above  ancient  arrangement,  the  fofkm 
persons  were  altogether  excluded : — 

1.  All  sons  who,  by  emancipation  or  otherwise,  had  ceased  to  be  /n  Potet 
at  the  time  of  the  intestate's  death,  and  the  children  bom  after  their  father 
ceased  to  be  /n  Potestate.^ 

2.  All  daughters  who  had  passed  In  Manum  maritL 

8.  All  females,  except  those  in  the  direct  line  of  descent  through  mi 
sisters,  and  those  who  were  sororis  loco.  No  aunt,  no  niece,  no  female  ooi 
could  succeed. 

The  rigour  of  this  scheme  was  modified  in  favour  of  blood  relations 
various  Praetorian  Edicts,  and  the  law  of  succession  became  veiy  confused 
uncertain,  until  the  legislation  of  Justmian  placed  it  upon  a  firm  and  ••Hcfy^ 
basis. 

Before  quitting  this  subject  it  may  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words  ob 
Decrees  of  kindred,  and  to  expUin  the  signification  of  the  tenns  CognaHj  Ag 
and  Adjines. 

1  Strletly  ipMkIng  Germam  wm  tpplM  to  thoM  ehlMrcn  bom  «r  Um  miim  HSbm  n 
soiDO  motnor.  Omaanguinei,  to  thoto  bom  of  tho  umo  Hither  bat  of  dUhranS  tr 
Vl^Hmi,  to  tboM  born  of  the  somo  nothor  but  of  dlfTeroat  fbthwti 

t  This  would  not  tpplj  to  a  poithnmoiii  child  if  hit  liobv  had  bm  Im  PMMM^  wl 
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£•■■•■1.  Aj^Bd. — The  lie  of  Cognalio  existed  among  all  who  oould  trace 
ihdr  dcaoent  from  ooe  pair  who  had  boen  legall;  united  in  murnage,  &nd  hence 
bxJnded  all  blood  relallons,  male  and  femalei  however  remote  the  root  of  the 
genealogical  tixm  might  be.  Tbow  011I7  were  Agiiali  who  oould  trace  their 
ida&iuhip  bj  blood  through  an  unbroken  BucceBsion  of  males.  Cognatio, 
akhoBcb  Ifae  mora  genersl  term,  did  not  neceeearily  ioclnde  all  AgiiaH,  for 
adefAn  Mna,  in  m  far  aa  legal  rights  were  coucemed,  occupied  in  tvvTj  respect 
At  porition  of  natural  aoat,  and  ranked  aa  Affnali,  but  not  as  Cognali.  On 
the  olber  banil,  A/jnatio,  in  the  eje  of  the  law,  was  broken  and  dissolved  by 
toy  one  of  (he  following  cironmslancea. 

1.  Br  Adojition.  When  ndoption  look  place,  ihc  son  adopted  passed  out  of 
the  Jiatnitia  to  which  he  belonged  by  birth,  and  entered  the  /amitia  of  bis 
adopted  rather. 

2.  By  the  dissolution  of  the  Patria  Polttlas  in  any  way  eicept  by  death. 

3.  Bj  Capita  Deminulio  Maxima  (p.  83,)  for  Agnatio  could  exist  between 
fimnaii  dtizena  onlj. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  different  degrees  of  Cognatio  u  recognised 
in  the  Lutibitea  of  Ji    *  ' 


OKADUI  COORAnom. 


m 


It] 


Hi 


m-m 


If 


Hi 
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h  and  e  tre  Fratres  or  Sorores  Patriieles 
fi  aad  I  MG  CoTUotrini  or  Cmaobrinae 


■/f 


Jmifini  or  Amilinae 
Sobnm  or  Sofrrinae 


[  To  each  oihcr, 


yand/f 

C»X,i/c 

The  fatW  or  mother  of  a  Sabrinui  or  Sohrina  ia  Propior  Sobrino  t.  Sobrind 
to  the  other  SoAn'nui  or  £obrinii, 

Tbe  ler™  CoTUoirtni  vu  applied,  in  popular  lan^age.  to  the  children  of  (no 
brolhers  aa  well  aa  lo  the  children  of  two  sislen  (Gaius  III.  §  10.) 

Adsaea. — Adfimlat  ia  the  connection  which  Bubsisled  aAer  a  legal  marriage 
bad  been  eontraclod  between  two  parties,  between  [he  hiuband  and  the  Cognali 
of  hU  wife,  and  between  the  wife  and  the  Cognali  of  her  husband,  the  persons 
bMween  whom  the  connection  aabaiated  being  termed,  rclatirely  to  each  other, 
Adfintn.  There  were  no  degree*  of  Adfinilas  reeogniaed  bj  law,  for  no  legal 
idatinn  exieted  between  Adfina.  Tlie  Adjinti  of  whom  we  hear  most  frequently 
■nd  for  whom  distinctive  terma  existed,  were  Gener,  (son-in-law,)  Socer, 
(ibther-in-law,)  Nunis,  (daughter-in-law,)  Socrua,  (mother-in-law,)  iVinonua, 
Pritiffna,  (stepson,  slepdanghler,)  VStriciu,  (stepfather,)  Noverca,  Step- 
mother.)    Levir  a  a  husband  a  brother,  and  GIos  a  hoaband's  slater,  relatiTCi/ 

A4*^i*.  Anvxaii*. — 'We  have  already  had  occaaion  to  speak  of  adoptioa 
ig  eoBnectian  with  the  Comitia  Curiata  ;  bat  one  consideration  with  retard  to 
the  peraons  adopted  km  nec«aearily  deferred.  The  peiaon  aelecti?d  fur  adoption, 
if  a  Eoman  ciiizen,  might  be  either — 

1.  Sid  Ittrit,  or,  2.  In  Polatate  Palria. 

I.  In  the  Grat  caae,  it  was  necessary  that  the  adoption  ahould  take  place  with 
Ibe  content  of  tbe  people  assembled  in  the  Comitia  Curiala,  (p.  1 17,)  and  when 
the  adoption  waa  completed,  the  individual  adopted  ceased  to  be  Sui  iuri»,  and 
pined  under  the  Poteilai  of  hia  adopted  father. 

3.  In  tbe  second  case,  it  was  necessary  that  his  natural  &ther  should  convey 
him,  according  to  the  forma  of  Atancipatio,  in  [he  presence  of  the  I'raetor,  to 
Ibe  fklher  by  whom  hs  waa  adopted. 

Here,  strictly  epeaking,  the  former  process  only  waa  an  Arrogatio,  because 
El  alone  indnded  a  ICogatio  ad  populnm  (p.  106.)  Compare  nhnt  has  been  sud 
above  (p.  117)  on  the  different  terms  employed  to  denote  an  adoption. 

It  most  not  be  forgotten  that  a  aon.  legally  adopted,  aEood,  in  lbs  eye  of  the 
kw,  in  the  same  relation  in  every  respect  to  tbe  fa^er  by  whom  be  was  adopted 
as  a  SOD  begotlea  it>  lawful  marriage. 

in.  ACTIOKES. 

BcSBlitoB  •fihc  lera  Aeil*. — Actio,  in  ita  strict  legal  aense,  denotes  the 
lifhl  of  inililnting  proceedinga  in  a  conrt  of  juatice  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
aooMtbing  to  wliich  the  peraon  poueauog  this  right  conceived  himself  lo  be 
gntitled — Iiu  perieqaeodi  libi  iudicio  quod  libt  debttur;^  but  the  word  is  more 
pnerally  naed  to  Bignify,  not  the  right  of  inatituting  a  auit,  but  the  luil  ilaelf. 
Th«  penon  who  institalcd  the  suit  was  tcnued  Aclor  or  Pttilor,  tbe  defendant 
Ilau. 
^^^  I  Jiulln.  mot  IV.  tL  I. 
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ciAssUicati«a  mf  Aetkmuem, — ActioneM,  when  oonnderad  with  idraij 
tlie  nature  and  object  of  the  claim,  were  divided  into-^  ^ 
1.  Actioiics  in  Personam,    2.  Actumei  in  Rem, 

1.  Actiones  in  Personam  were  brought  by  the  Actor,  in  order  to  toafi{ 
Reus  to  perform  a  contract  into  which  he  had  entered,  or  to  make  oompa  ' 
for  some  wrong  which  he  had  inflicted — Cum  intendimus  Dare  Faeer$, 
stare  oportere. 

2.  Actiones  in  Rem  were  brought  to  establish  the  claim  of  the  Actor  h\ 
corporeal  object  (res)  in  opposition  to  the  claim  of  the  Reus,  or  to  oompdl 
Reus  to  concede  some  right,  such  as  a  ServOus,  which  was  dainsd  b^| 
pursuer  and  denied  bj  the  defendant. 

Actiones^  again,  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  wlaehi 
claim  was  made,  were  divided  into — 

1.  Actiones  stricti  iuris.    2.  Actiones  arbitrariae  a.  Ex  fide  Ioml^ 

1.  In  Actiones  stricti  iuris  a  specific  daim  was  made  either  for  a  definitiH 
of  monej  (pecunia  certa)  or  for  a  particular  object ;  and  if  the  pmner  fiUi 
substantiate  his  claim  to  the  letter  he  was  nonsuited. 

2.  In  Actiones  arbitrariae^  on  the  other  hand,  the  daim  was  of  an  iaddril 
cliaractcr,  as,  for  example,  in  an  ordmaiy  action  of  damages ;  and  it  wn  tt| 
the  judge  to  decide  the  kind  and  amount  of  compensation  which  ooght  ia  t|i{ 
to  be  awarded. 

Deflnition  •f  the  tcm  Obll«atto. — Obligatio,  m  Civil  Law,  denoteiiidi 
tion  subsisting  between  two  parties,  in  virtue  of  which  one  of  the  parties  iilepi 
bound  to  do  something  for,  or  permit  something  to  be  done  hj  the  other  pal^ 
Dare  Facere  Praestare.  In  every  Obligatio  there  must  be  two  penom  ithl 
the  person  who  is  bound  and  the  person  to  whom  he  ia  bomid.  Then  n 
termed  respectively  Debitor  and  Creditor. 

By  comparing  the  definition  of  an  Actio  with  that  of  an  OhUgatio  it  niB 
seen  that  they  arc  correlative  terms ;  every  Actio  presupposes  the  existcDoe  of 
Obligatio,  and  every  Obligatio  implies  an  Actio, 

ciassUicaiien  mf  ObiigaiieBes.  *  — All  Obligations,  OODndeied  with  It 
ence  to  their  origin,  were  divided  into — 

A.  ObUgationes  ex  Contractu,  arismg  from  a  oompaot  or  agieement  beh 
the  parties. 

B.  ObUgationes  ex  Delicto,  arising  from  an  mjury  inflicted  by  one  part 
the  other. 

A.  ObUgationes  ex  Contraetn, 

These  were  fourfold— a.  Re. — b.  Verbis, — c.  LitteriM,'^L  Conseiun. 

a.  ObUgationes  Re,^  Of  Real-Contracts  the  most  important  w< 
1.  Mutni  Datio. — 2.  Commodatum. — 3.  Depositum,^A,  Ptgnvs, 

1.  Mutui  Datio,  This  term  was  applied  to  the  giving  on  loan  objectai 
could  be  weighed,  measured,  or  counted — Res  quae  pondere,  numero,  nm 
constant — such  as  bullion,  ooni,  wine,  oO,  and  ooineid  money,  all  of  which 
lent  on  the  understanding  that  the  borrower,  on  making  repayment,  was  \ 
to  restore  an  equal  amount  of  the  object  borrowed,  bnt  not  tlie  identical  a 
com,  wine,  oil,  or  pieces  of  money  whidi  he  had  reeeived.    Tbe  eooliact  ii 

I  Oaiiu  IV.  f  2.  8.  * 

S  Oaini  IV.  9  M-es.     QalnllL  L  O.  IV.  1.  TIL  3l    CI»  U  IbtwI.  H  ML  a  OC  t 
pro  Rom.  Comoed.  4. 
S  Qalai  IIL  f  Sa 
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nplied  that  exactly  the  tame  amoiiDt  was  to  be  restored  as  had  been 
d ;  but  fix>m  a  verj  early  period  the  practice  of  paying  interest  npon 
borrowed  prevailed  at  Borne.  On  this  subject  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 
Dommodatum.  This  term  also  denoted  a  loan;  but  in  this  case  the 
vy  use  of  some  object  was  granted — Bes  utenda  datur — and  the  borrower 
quired  to  restore  (rqportare)  the  self-samo  object  which  had  been  lent, 
i  a  horse,  a  slave,  or  the  like.  The  Obligatio  contracted  Ex  Commodato 
ay  different,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  firom  that  imposed  by  Mutui  Datio; 
the  latter  case  the  borrower  was  required  to  restore  a  like  quantity  of  the 
leodved,  even  although  what  he  had  received  might  have  been  stolen  or 
|red  while  in  his  possession.  But  if  an  object  had  l^en  Commodatum,  and 
sen  properly  watched  and  used  while  in  the  possession  of  the  borrower,  he 
9t  liable,  if  it  was  stolen,  lost,  or  destroyed,  to  be  called  upon  to  replace  it. 
Culpa  could  be  proved.  Thus,  if  a  horse  or  a  slave  died  of  disease,  or 
ruck  by  lightning,  or  perished  by  any  unavoidable  accident,  the  loss  fell 
Ihe  lender. 

DepogUunu  When  a  sum  of  money  or  any  piece  of  property  was  lodged 
!ety  in  the  hands  of  another  it  was  termed  DeposUum^  and  tho  j  i  rson  to 
it  had  been  consigned  was  bound  to  restore  it  (redtfern  r  .  ;titum)  to  the 
owner,  provided  he  did  not  deny  having  receivoJ  it — iSi  deposUum  non 
tur.  If  he  refused,  then  the  depositor  might  sue  him  by  an  Actio  DeposUi^ 
odeavonr  to  prove  his  case. 

Pignus.  In  like  manner,  if  any  one  deposited  a  pledge  (jpignus)  with 
V  as  a  security  for  a  loan  or  any  other  engagement,  the  holder  of  the 
t  was  bound  to  restore  it  as  soon  as  the  loan  was  repaid  or  the  engagement 
d,  otherwise  a  suit  {Actio  pignoratUid)  might  be  raised  to  compel  resti- 

OhUgadoiMS  Verbis,  ^    Of  Yerbal-Contracts  the  most  important  were— 

1.  Nexum.  2.  Stipulatio, 
Nexunu  '  This  term  originally  denoted  any  transaction  whatever  entered 
er  aes  et  Ubram  according  to  the  forms  of  Mancipatio  (p.  258.)  It 
nently  became  restricted  in  its  signification,  and  was  applied  to  the 
tion  imposed  by  the  formal  acknowledgment  of  a  pecuniary  loan,  ratified 
ymbolical  transfer  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  The  process  by  which  this 
Uio  was  incurred  was  called  Nexi  datio^  the  Obligatio  itself  being 
n;  the  state  or  condition  of  the  debtor  was  called  Nexus,^  when  he 
sd  the  Obiigatio  he  was  said  Nexum  ire,  and  became  Nexus  ^  or  nexu 
g.  An  obligation  so  contracted  took  precedence  of  all  others  in  andent 
;  and  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  was  characterised  by  extreme  harshness 
velty.  If  a  person  who  was  Nexus  failed  to  pay  his  debt  at  the  period 
and  if  the  debt  was  acknowledged  or  had  bc^n  proved  in  court — aeris 
91,  rebusque  iure  iudicatis — he  was  allowed  thirty  days*  grace.  After  these 
;pired,  if  he  could  not  find  any  one  to  become  responsible  for  him,  (yindex) 
sditor  might  bring  him  by  force  (manus  iniecUo)  before  the  magistrate,  by 
he  was  made  over  bodily  (addictua)  to  the  creditor.  The  creditor  then 
lim  in  bonds  for  sixty  days,  and  during  this  period  made  public  proclamation 

Ins  m  1 92—96. 
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upon  three  market  days,  demanding  payment  of  his  ddit.  If,  at  tlieeBi 
term,  no  one  appeared  to  release  the  debtor,  be  became  the  slave  of  hii  8 
who  might  employ  him  in  work,  or  sell  him,  or  even  pat  him  to  deitL 
if  there  were  several  creditors,  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  if  literally  iiite 
gave  them  permission  to  divide  the  body  of  the  debtor  into  pieces  prope 
to  the  claims  of  each.  Although  there  is  no  record  of  sudi  barbuitf 
been  actually  perpetrated  even  in  the  worst  times,  it  would  appear,  t 
narrative  of  Livy,  tliat  in  the  early  ages  the  treatment  of  debtors  by  their  c 
was  very  cruel ;  and  this  state  of  things  continued  until  the  paaong  of  i 
PoetiUa^  (B.C.  326,)  by  which  the  condition  of  debtors  was  greatly  aod 
It  would  seem  that  the  personal  slavery  of  a  debtor  to  hu  creditor  v 
abolished  by  this  enactment,  but  provision  was  made  tliat  he  should  be  hi 
treated ;  the  right  of  selling  him  was  probably  taken  away,  and  if  rdeu 
bondage — Nexu  soluttts — he  was  at  onoe  reinstated  in  all  his  privile] 
Koman  citizen. 

2.  Stipulatio.  ^  In  process  of  time  the  Nexum  seems  to  have  iailen  tli 
into  desuetude,  and  verbal  contracts  were  usually  concluded  by  SHptik 
Restipulatio^  which  consisted  in  a  formal  demand  for  a  promise  on  the  < 
and  a  suitable  reply  on  the  other,  the  giver  {Stipulator)  employing  tb 
Dari  Spondes^  the  receiver  {liestipulator)  replying  Spcndeo*  A  third 
named  Adstipulator^  frequently  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  who,  in  cu 
death  or  absence  of  the  Stipulator,  was  entitled  to  enforce  the  dahn. 

c.  Obligationes  Litteris. '   Of  written  contracts  the  most  important 

1.  Expensi  Latio,    2.  Syngraphae. 

1.  Expensi  Latio  was  an  entry  to  the  debit  of  one  party  in  the  scooa 
of  another  party.  In  order  to  understand  the  nature  and  origin  of  this 
tion  it  is  necos.s:u-y  to  bear  in  mind,  that  among  the  Romans,  not  only  me 
men,  but  every  master  of  a  house,  kept  regular  accounts  with  the  | 
accuracy.  In  doing  this  he  was  said  domesticas  rationes  tcribere—ta\ 
ratio7ies  conjicere ;  and  to  fail  or  be  negligent  in  keeping  snch  accoa 
regarded  as  disreputable.  The  entries  were  first  made  roughly  in  day 
called  Adversaria  or  Calendaria,  and  were  posted  at  stated  periods  in  I 
called  Codices  Expensi  et  Accept!,  which  were  divided  into  two  oolumm, 
of  which  all  sums  received  were  entered  and  in  the  other  all  sums  paid  oc 

Nomen  was  the  general  name  for  any  entry,  whether  on  the  debtoi 
creditor  side  of  the  accoimt ;  and  hence,  facert—scrihtre — perscr^xn 
may,  according  to  circumstances,  signify  to  record  a  sum  as  paid  out,  ori 
received,  and  thus  facere  nomen  may  mean  either  to  give  a  loan  or  to  o 
a  debt. 

When  any  one  keeping  books  entered  a  smn  of  money  as  received  & 
one,  from  Titius,  for  example,  he  was  said /erre  s.  referrt  acceptum  Til 
is  to  place  it  to  the  credit  of  Titius ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  he  entered 
as  paid  to  Titius  he  was  said  ferre  s.  referrt  expenstan  TUio,  that  is,  t 
it  to  the  debit  of  Titius ;  and  hence,  figuratively,  ferre  aliquid  acceptn 
is  to  acknowledge  a  debt  or  a  favour,  ferre  aliqtnd  expengum  alicui  k  U 
a  claim. 

Entries  of  a  particular  class  were  termed  Nomina  tranacriptiHa^  n 
were  of  two  kinds. 


1  Gftim  IIL  )  93.  1 10-14.  il7.  S1&  IV.  f  III.    F«t  &v.  Am;  p.  f9, 
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en  transeripHtium  a.  Transcripiio  a  Persona  in  Penonam,  This 
hen,  A  owing  a  som  to  B,  and  B  owing  a  Bum  to  C,  C,  with  the 

entered  the  sum  as  actoally  paid  by  C  to  A. 
en  transcriptitium  a  Re  in  Persananiy  when  B  owed  a  balance  to 
insaction,  and  C  entered  that  sum  in  his  boolu  as  having  been 

toB. 

le  close  of  the  republic  the  Romans  frequently  kept  their  ready  money 
of  bankers  or  money  changers.  These  persons  were  called  Argen- 
consequence  of  sitting  in  the  forum  with  tables  or  counters  before 
Tit  s.  Trapezitae,   Debts  were  frequently  paid,  as  in  modem  times, 

these  bankers,  a  transaction  expressed  by  the  phrase  Scribere  s. 
u  Solvere  ab  Argentario^  i.e.  to  write  an  order  for  payment  through 
.  to  give  acheque upon  a  banker.  This  will  illustrate  the  expression 
UY.  18,)  in  reference  to  the  trust  money  belonging  to  wards  and 
3men  which  had  been  lent  to  government — Inde,  si  quid  emptum 
pupiUis  ac  viduis/orety  a  Quaestore  perscribebatur,  i.e.  the  money 
was  paid  by  a  bill  or  chequeonthe  Quaestor.  See  also  Cio.  ad  Att. 
•1.  XYI.  2.  ad  Fam.  YU.  23.  pro  Phino.  42.  Hor.  £pp.  II.  i.  45. 
;  premised,  the  entry  of  a  sum  in  a  regularly  kept  account  book 
n  law,  an  ObUgatio  Litteris.  Of  course,  if  a  sum  was  claimed  in 
>f  such  an  entry  on  the  Expensum  side  of  one  man*s  ledger,  and 
ling  entry  was  found  on  the  Acceptum  side  of  the  ledger  of  that 
?hom  it  was  claimed,  some  further  proof  than  the  mere  entry  would 
,  and  this  collateral  evidence  would,  in  some  cases,  be  derived  from 
on  of  the  books  themselves. 

phae  s.  Syngrapha,  i.e.  bonds,  formed  another  species  of  ObUga^ 
8 ;  but  these  were  resorted  to  for  the  most  part,  if  not  excliisively« 
IS  with  foreigners. 

iones  Consensu.^  A  consensual  contract,  as  it  is  sometimes 
S  a  contract  by  mutual  consent,  was  concluded  by  a  simple  verbal 
itween  the  parties,  although  no  tangible  object  had  been  actually 
3m  one  to  the  other,  no  legal  form  of  words  had  been  interchanged, 
g  or  entry  been  made.    C^  consensual  contracts  the  most  important 

el  Venditio, — 2.  Locatio  et  Conduction — 3.  Societas, — 4.  Man' 

et  Venditio,  buying  and  selling.  A  sale  was  held  binding  when  the 
ome  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  price,  although  there  had  been  no 
noney  actually  paid,  and  no  earnest-penny  (arra)  received.  The 
!  Arra  might  be  adduced  as  a  proof  that  the  contract  had  been 
but  it  did  not  in  itself  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  contract.  A 
to  compel  fulfilment  of  a  contract  of  this  kind  was  termed  Actio 
:do  Venditi,  according  as  it  was  instituted  by  the  buyer  or  the 

>  ei  Conduction  letting  and  hiring.  The  relation  between  these 
St  be  understood  by  considering  their  true  original  signification, 
operly  implied  to  a  party  who  sets  down  or  supplies  (locat)  some 
another  party  takes  away  (conducit)  and  applies  to  some  purpose, 
ffemised,  U  is  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  use  of 

1  Qsloa  m.  9  186-ia. 
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Locate  in  the  phraM  Locart  aliqidd  faciendum  and  in  the  ph 
aUauid  utendum, 

Locare  aliquid  faciendum.  If  a  party  were  deuroos  of  liaviiiff 
manufactorcd  by  a  skilful  workman,  he  might  be  required  to  fii 
supply  (i.  e.  Locare)  tlie  raw  material,  while  the  artizan  woold  be 
to  take  up  and  carry  away  with  him  (i.e.  Conducere)  the 
supplied.  Hence,  if  we  use  the  word  Contract  in  ita  limited  oollc 
both  Locare  and  Conducere  may  be  oorroctly  translated  by  the  veib  2 
Locare  aliquid  faciendum  is  to  bind  oneself  to  pay  for  the  executioi 
or  in  common  language,  To  contract  for  the  execution  of  a  irorl:, 
ducere  aliquid  faciendum,  is  to  bind  oneself  to  perform  a  work  in  oon 
receiving  a  certain  remuneration,  or  in  common  language,  To  contr 
execution  of  a  work.  Hence,  if  we  say  in  English,  that  a  party 
Contract  for  huilling  a  hou^e,  the  expression  is  ambiguous,  ba 
Locare  aedesfaciendas  would  be  employed  with  reference  to  the  part 
the  house  was  to  be  built,  Conducere  aedes  faciendas  to  the  par 
the  house  was  to  be  built,  and  who  was  to  receive  payment  for  so  ^ 
^arty  for  whom  the  work  was  to  be  performed  was  Jjocator,  the  pai 
the  work  was  to  be  performed.  Conductor  s.  Manceps  s.  Redemtor,  1 
was  entitled  to  demand  a  strict  performanoe  of  the  terms  prescribt 
from  the  Conductor^  and  hence  it  was  the  duty  of  the  ilediles  and  C 
were  tlie  Locatores  in  makiug  contracts  for  keeping  the  public  1 
repair,  exigere  sarta  tecta,  i.  c.  to  insist  that  the  buildings  should  b 
and  water  tight,  and  we  read  in  Cicero  of  Censoriae  leges  in  tartit 
gendis  (see  p.  170.) 

Locare  aliquid  utendum.  Again,  Locare  may  be  used  somewhai 
in  the  sense  of  setting  down  or  supplying  some  object  which,  for  a  co 
we  permit  another  party  to  make  use  of  and  enjoy  for  a  time.  T 
exprcsijions,  Locare  aliquid  utendum  and  Conducere  aUquid  uit* 
dncere  applies  to  the  paying  party,  and  Locare  is  eqmvalent  to  1 
To  let  on  Hire,  while  Conducere  means  To  Hire,  or  pay  a  oonski 
the  use  of  an  object.  In  this  sense  we  have  the  common  phrui 
aedes  and  Conducere  ncdcs^  applied  respectively  to  tlie  landlord,  wl 
house  and  receives  the  rent,  and  to  the  tenant,  who  hires  the  hoos 
the  rent. 

8.  Societas  in  its  widest  acceptation  denotes  two  or  more  persona 
or  combine  fur  the  prosecution  of  a  common  object ;  io  its  more  lestii 
it  denotes  a  mercantile  partnersliip  or  company,  the  individual  mem 
terniod  Socii,  Such  were  the  companies  of  Publicaniy  described  abo 
ibr  lea.^iug  the  revenues. 

4.  Mandatum  properly  denotes  a  commission.  In  many  caM 
might  find  it  convenient  to  intrust  (mandare)  legal  or  pecaniaiy  boa 
agent  or  attorney,  who  was  termed  Mandatarius  or  Procurator,  and 
who  undertook  such  a  task  was  found  guilty  of  fraud,  or  even  of  a 
his  principal  might  seek  redress  by  an  Actio  Mandad,  See  apeoiiD 
Kosc.  Amer.  38,  39. 

In  all  Obligationes  ex  Contractu  it  is  neoesiaiy  to  draw  a  yfgj  dH 
tween  the  legal  essence  of  the  OhUaatio  and  the  prooC  Thus,  m  nil  c« 
delivering  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  the  receiving  on  the  other,  oonatitott 
obligation,  but  in  order  that  an  Actio^  fomdad  on  this  OU^jotio^ 
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mMir  mdntauied,  it  would  be  Deoessaiy  for  the  Plaintiff  to  prove  that  the 
fli  had  been  aotoallj  delivered  to  the  Defendant.  In  verbal  oontracts  the 
bofioal  transfer  constitoted  the  obligation,  and  this  was  always  susceptible  of 
li^  becanse  the  presence  of  a  certain  number  of  witnesses  was  a  necessary  part 
!•  Ibrm.  In  literal  contracts  the  Latio  Expensi  in  the  ledger  of  one  party 
iknted  the  obligation,  and  if  corroborated  by  a  corresponding  Latio  Accepti 
m  kdper  of  the  other  party,  the  proof  was  complete,  but  if  no  such  entry 
ipmd  in  the  ledger  of  the  Defendant,  then  the  mere  fact  of  the  Latio  Expensi 
Ufing  in  the  ledger  of  the  Plaintiff  could  not  be  accepted  as  proof,  because 
right  be  a  false  entry,  and  hence  it  would  be  necessary  to  seek  collateral 
iMe.  This,  as  hinted  above,  might  in  some  cases  be  afforded  by  the  books 
awhea,  for  if  those  of  the  one  party  were  found  to  have  been  kept  in  a  clear, 
ilv,  and  methodical  manner,  while  those  of  the  other  were  confused,  imper- 
L  and  disfigured  by  erasures  (fiturae^^  then  a  strong  presumption  would 
n  in  fiivour  of  the  former. 
we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  second  great  division  of  Obligationeg. 

B.  Obligationcs  ex  Delicto.  * 

Xkan  also  were  fourfold — 

HL  FkrtKm,    h.  Itduria.    c.  Damnum  iniuria  datum,    d.  Rapina  s.  Bona 

nfUu 

HL  Furtum^  theft.'  According  to  the  definition  of  Sabinus, — Qui  aUenam 
Utittrectavit  qtnan  id  se  invito  domino  facere  iudicare  deberet,  fubti  tene- 
■.  A  distinction  was  drawn  from  the  earliest  times  between — 
L  Furtum  mani/estum^  and  2.  Furtum  nee  manifestum, 
L  Furtum  Mani/estunu  According  to  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  a  Fur 
mfettus^  that  is,  a  thief  caught  in  the  fact,  if  detected  in  plundering  by  night, 
fH  be  lawfully  put  to  death  on  the  spot ;  and  so  also  a  Fur  manifestus  hj 
,  if  he  defended  himself  with  a  lethal  weapon,  {cum  telo,)  but  if  he  did  not 
K,  then  the  owner  of  the  property  might  seize,  scourge,  and  detain  him  in  bonds. 
L  Furtum  nee  Mani/estum.  By  the  same  Code  a  Fur  nee  manifestus  was 
pdled  to  restore  double  the  amount  of  the  property  stolen ;  but  both  in  this 
t  and  also  in  the  case  of  Furtum  manifestum^  the  person  plundered  was 
pned  to  make  a  private  arrangement  with  the  thief, 
ooording  to  a  very  ancient  usage,  if  a  person  suspected  that  property  which 
been  stolen  firom  him  was  concealed  in  the  house  of  another,  he  was  allowed 
aardi  for  it,  provided  he  entered  the  house  naked  save  a  girdle  (Jicio  s.  Unteo 
'tmi)  and  holding  a  large  dish  Qanx)  with  both  hands.  A  search  so  con- 
ied  was  called  ^trti  per  Lancem  et  Licium  Conceptio.  The  thief,  if  detected 
bis  manner,  was  punished  as  a  Fur  manifestus^  and  the  person  in  whose 
ie  the  property  was  discovered,  although  not  himself  the  thicf^  was  bound, 
'hit  Iaws  of  the  Xn  Tables,  to  restore  three  times  the  amount  of  what  had 
t  stden,  the  suit  for  enforcing  this  penalty  being  termed  Actio  Furti  con- 
^  while  an  Actio  Furti  oblaU  lay  against  any  one  who  had  conveyed  stolen 
Mj  and  lodged  it  in  the  hands  of  another. 

II  prooeaa  of  time  the  law  against  theft  was  in  so  far  relaxed  that  in  the  case 
k  F^trtum  Mamfestum^  when  not  aggravated  by  darkness  or  violence,  the 
ff  was  not  placed  under  personal  restraint,  but  was  compelled  in  an  Actio 
"H  to  icaton  the  stolen  property  fourfold. 
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b.  /ntun'o. '    An  Actio  Iniuriarum  laj  agsinst  any  one  wbo  k 
or  ofieied  violence,  not  nerel;  in  deeds  but  words,  to  any  Roman  d 
Sui  Inrii,  or  In  Poieilate^  or  In  ManUf  or  In  Tuleta. 

1.  By  the  Laws  oF  the  3QI  Tablet,  ibe  Lex  TaUoaU,  "aneretl 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  mieht  be  enforced  iji  lliu  caw  of  personal  inji 
however,  wai  not  applied  universally ;  for  the  oompenaation  fixed  for  a  hnts 
bone  wai  tliree  handred  Aesea  if  tlie  inflerer  vita  a  free  man,  and  one  hnoM 
and  fifly  if  he  was  a  slave,  the  master  of  the  slave,  in  the  latter  case,  b^g,  li 
the  eye  of  tlie  law,  the  aggrieved  pnrty.  For  assaults  of  a  more  trifling  fliiiiiWy| 
the  fine  was  twenlj-Gve  Asses.  j 

2,  Mala  Carmina.  FamoH  ZihdU.  The  Laws  of  iha  XH  Tablea  M 
parlicnlnrly  severe  in  the  matter  of  libeUous  verses — Nostrae  (uyi  CSelM 
Jaodecim  labulae,  qutim  perpaucas  ra  eapile  tanxisaenl,  in  ha  aane  jWfW 
laneiendam  pulaverunt,  si  quis  occentavasei,  nue  carmen  condiiliuHl,  gioi 
iiifamiam  Jhcerel  Jta/fitiumi'e  alteri — the  punishment,  if  we  can  believe  Por- 
phyrie  ncd  other  scholiasts,  bein^  flogging  the  olTender  to  death. 

In  process  of  time  the  Lex  TalionU  and  other  penalties  for  /niuria,  fiieJ  ij 
the  ancient  laws,  fell  altogether  mto  disuse,  and  Aetioaes  for  pecimiary  odafar 
sation,  founded  upon  PraGtoriao  Edicts,  were  substituted.  By  the  La  Cbnwfa 
(fe/niuriu,  any  one  who  had  inflicted  bodily  injary  upon  another  was  liabhiobe 
ciimtDnlIy  indicted,  and,  if  convicted,  might  be  banished  or  condemned  Umk 
in  the  mines.  , 

c.  Damnum  Tniaria  datam, '  damage  done  to  the  property  of  another.  W 
would  seem  that,  by  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  any  one  who  in  any  w*j  ItU 
damaged  the  property  of  another  could  be  campoiled  lo  make  uompenaaUon.  M 
the  Z&C  AquiUia,  (B.C.  286,)  any  one  who,  tliroogh  malice,  or  culpable  negM 
{dolo  aut  culpa)  caused  the  death  of  a  slave  or  any  (buriboied  domCBtifi  vn^H 
belonging  Co  big  neighbour,  could  be  compelled  to  pay  the  highest  price  at  <^iN 
a  similar  object  had  been  sold  during  the  space  of  a  yeai  antcciedeat  to  the  oflMfp 
any  other  damage  lo  the  property  of  another  was  to  be  compensated  for  by  pniQ' 
the  highest  price  which  the  object  hod  bumo  duriog  the  space  of  a  nuuh 
aDtecedent. 

d.  Supina.  Bona  vi  rapta.  Bobbery  by  open  violence  aeema,  in  andeirt 
limes,  to  have  been  included  in  the  Actio  damni  uiiun'o  dati ;  but  nlien  lbs 
orime  became  common  during  the  oivil  wars,  H.  Luoullus.  when  Praetor,  eodov- 
oured  to  repress  these  disorders  by  introducing  a  new  ^ctio  boitorum  n 
TaptoTum,  by  which  the  robber  was  compelled  to  restore  the  property  p! 
tlircelbid,  nnd,  in  some  coses,  fourfold. 

In  addition  to  the  two  great  dnsses  of  ObUgatients,  which  ne  have  enon 
the  Roman  lawyers  reckoned  two  sub-classes,  viz.: — 

1.  ObCigaliones  quasi  ex  Contractu,  and,  2.  Obligationes  ijiuui  ex  d^tl*. 

Examples  of  the  ObHgatumes  quasi  ex  Contracia  are  offered  by  dna 
Acliones,  founded  upon  them,  lo  which  we  have  adverted  above  (p.  339.) 
1.  Actio  Familiae  eroiKundae.  2.  ^clio  Commutu  dividando.  3.  Actio 
Finium  rcgundorum, 

OUigationcs  qaasi  ex  delicto, '  upon  which  an  Actio  Damni  it 
be  founded,  arose  when  any  procedure,  on  the  port  of  one  individna 

Forpbjr.  tA  Flor.  Epp,  tL     Ma.     F 

.    Cic.  pro  Boh.  Com.  II.    FHt.  lv. 
).<.>.  10.    tulla.  IbiIU.  IV.  V.  I. 
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irave  iDJorioiis  to  the  penon  or  propertj  of  another  individnal,  in  which  case, 
ktter  might  call  upon  the  former  to  take  measures  to  prevent  such  an  injury 
iraa  anticipated,  or  to  give  security  that,  if  the  injury  was  inflicted,  ade- 
Bte  compenwtion  would  he  made. 

THE  ADMIKISTRA7T0N  OF  THE  LAWS. 

ID  judicial  proceedings  were  comprehended  under  the  general  term  ludicia^ 
1  tliese  were  naturally  divided  into  ludicia  PMica  and  Indicia  Privata, 
ieh  oorrespond  closely  with  what  we  designate  as  Criminal  Trials  and  Civil 
iit;  the  subject  of  the  former  being  those  offences  which  may  be  regarded  as 
Beting  the  interests  of  the  community  as  a  body,  such  as  murder,  treason, 
benlement  of  public  money,  forgery,  malversation  in  a  provincial  governor, 
3  many  others ;  the  subject  of  the  latter  being  those  disputes,  chiefly  regarding 
iperty,  which  arise  between  individuals,  and  in  which  the  state  has  no  interest 
food  that  of  providing  the  means  for  a  legal  and  equitable  decision.  Cicero 
lo  Caedn.  2)  points  out  the  distinction  very  clearly  * — Omnia  indicia^  aut 
ttrakendarum  controversiarum^  aut  puniendorum  maleficiorum  caussa 
psrto  tunt;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  observed  that  certain  wrongs 
lieh  among  ourselves  are  made  the  grounds  of  criminal  prosecutions,  were 
prded  by  the  Romans  as  subjects  for  a  civil  suit  only,  and  vice  versa, 
ma,  during  the  later  centuries  of  the  republic  prosecutions  for  thcf^  were 
iHcia  Privata^  while  adultery  exposed  the  offender  to  a  criminal  impeach- 
Bi. 

I.  lUDICIA.  PbIVATA. 

In  explaining  the  details  of  a  civil  suit  we  may  consider — 1.  The  Persons 
Kerned,    2.  The  actual  Process.    The  persons  concerned  belonged  to  two 


1.  The  persons  who  decided  the  suit. 

S.  The  persons  who  carried  on  the  suit,  i.e.  the  Actor  and  the  Reus,  with 
sir  counsel,  agents,  witnesses,  &c 

The  JadiiM  In  CHril  Halta. — In  the  earliest  ages  the  Kings  acted  as  supreme 
Iges  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  trials ;  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
iquins  these  functions  were,  for  a  tin^,  discharged  by  the  Consuls.  The 
nsula  were  relieved  from  judicial  duties  after  the  institution  of  the  Praetorship, 
.C.  367,)  and  from  that  time  until  the  downfal  of  the  republic,  the  Praetor 
banuB  and  the  Praetor  Peregrinus  presided  in  the  civil  courts.  Some  of  the 
ler  magistrates,  such  as  the  Aediles  and  the  Quaestors,  had  the  right  of  acting 
judges  (iurisdictio)  in  matters  pertaining  to  their  own  departments ;  but  all 
linary  controversies  between  man  and  man  were  submitted  to  the  Praetor. 
the  Ph)vinces,  the  Provincial  Governor,  and  in  the  cities  of  Italy  which 
opted  Boman  forms,  the  chief  magistrate  had  lurisdictio,  and  exercised  the 
ne  powers  as  the  Praetor  at  Rome. 

Bl«4e  !■  wkiek  ik«  Prmetor  exercised  MmrimdieUmn. — In  very  simple 
Dsea  the  Praetor  at  once  decided  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  the  process  was 
med  Actio  Extraordinaria ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  causes,  hence  termed 


1  Ctevo  cmplajt  the  phntn  Ivdieia  Privata  (Top.  17)  and  Cau»a  PtMieaj  (pro  Rot& 
sarin.  91 1)  bat  it  ■mbm  donbtAal  wb«ih«r  tbo  t«ofaaioal  divitlon  into  ludicia  PubUca  and 
"Xwito  wu  VMognlMd  untn  «nploy«d  In  the  writingi  of  th«  jaritti  of  tbo  emplrt. 
bar  them  the  Ibrmcr  torm  is  mod  in  arMtriotod  mom  (Maoer.  Digrst  XL  1. 1.) 
of  Ulpiatt  (DlMtt.  L  L  I.)  olaariy  point!  to  th«  diviilon  adopUd  abora— PVBUCOM 
fmM9mwmm§  yactel,  Pmvatpm.  fiicrf  ad  rimgninwm  utililatmm. 


I 

I 
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Acttones  Ordinariae,  he  nppolnled  o 

temi  u  Judex,  la  inquire  mio  tbe  f&cla  of  tb«  c^ 

but  he  previoiul;  instnicCcd  tlie  Judex  ni 

down  llie  principle*  apoa  nhich  tbe  decieloD  vaa  la  bo  based.     A(Wr  tbe  MbI 

had  pronounced  judgment,  it  became  the  duty  of  tbe  Friiel(v  to  give  eSeetK: 

that  judgment. 

Hence  the  joriadiction  of  the  Praetor  wot  aajd  to  be  expresaed  b^  three  wi 
Do,  Dico,  Addico. 

Dtibal  Actionem  et  ludicet,  he  gave  pennission  to  bring  the  aalt  intc  n 
and  appointed  one  or  more  Dinpires. 

JXcehat  Jus,  he  laid  domi  the  law  for  the  guidance  of  the  Judiets. 

Addkcbat  Bona  vel  Daiana,  he  gave  effect  to  [lie  deaiaiun  of  tbe  /iiiia>^ 
(bmudlj  making  aver  the  properlj  in  dispute  to  tbe  Unful  owner,  or  bj  ttamSnf 
compentatioD  for  an  injur;  auBlaineiL  To  these  ivord»  Ovid  refen  iu  hit  dtdit 
tion  oCIHe£  Fasti  and  DU)  Nt/aati,  when  he  aaj»- 


The  Praetor  had  full  powen,  in  virtue  of  his  oMce,  to  take  aD  tb«  Mt' 
described  without  coni^tutian  with  olbera;  but,  fur  his  own  aatiifaetioa,  IT 
frequentlv  eought  tbe  advice  of  those  who  were  learned  in  the  Uw,  ud  lAt,. 
when  called  in  to  assist  htm,  were  t«rmed  his  CoasiUarii  at  Asuxtoru. ' 

The  Iiidlcea  In  CItII  HuIu  were  distinguished  \>y  diScrent  names,  uocril 
lo  the  manner  of  their  election,  and  the  nature  of  the  duties  wblcb  Wiaj  v 
called  upon  to  discharge. 

1.  Judices  in  a  restrieled  sense.  When  the  question  Ion 
inalter  of  fact,  the  parties  theoiselvee,  or,  if  they  could  not  i 
nomioaled  a  single  umpire,  nlio,  under  these  circunutances,  w 

2.  Arbilri.     When,  m  addition  la  eimple  matters  of  fact,  i 
the  umpire  to  pronounce  upon  questions  of  equitjr,  he  was  termed  Aril 
Hence,  a  Judex  nould  be  appointed  in  an  AcHo  itrieti  iurii,  an  Arbiter  il 
Actio  ex  fide  bona,  (see  p,  208,)  acd  a  lawsuit,  when  founded  on  Aclhtt 
iuris,  was  termed  ludiciunt,  wh«i  founded  on  Actio  ex  fide  bon 
Arbitrium. ' 

3.  CentumoiH.    Matters  of  an  important  and  complicated  natnj 
lefcrred  bj  the  Praetor  to  the  judiciul  college  of  the  CeationviH.     This  m 
of  individuals  elected  annually,  probably  b  tbe  Comilia  Tribnta,  thre«  fit 
of  tlie  thirty-Gve  Tribes,  making  in  all  one  hundred  and  five,  or,  ii 
numbers,  CentMHiviri.     The  period  when  this  body  was  instituted  ' 
Tbe  name  cannot  beolder  than  B.C.  241,  for  then  first  the  Tribe*  w 
to  thirty- fire  1  (p.C8;)  but  a  similar  board  maj  have  existed  at  amoo 
i^MKih,  (ice  Liv.  111.  55,)  in  tbe  Decemciri  SUiliba*  iudUaitdit,  ot  w 
have  spoken  above,  (p.  196.)  and  may  have  been  gradually  aagmentt 
an  nnable  to  delennine  the  precise  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  whiob 
in  certain  cases,  to  have  extended  even  to  criminal  trials ;  but  it  wonM  a| 

connected  with  wills  and  successious  were  veij  frequently  ai 
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irs  XbhIo  ComooL  L 


lUDICU  FKIVAU. 


ler  timM,  under  the  empire,  the  Prnctot  bimulf  lat  u  presidcat  in  Ih« 
'tbe  Centumviri ;  Ihcirnambere  wore  increBEed  to  one  hundred  snd  eighty, 
;  were  divided  ialo  two,  and  sometiniet  into  four,  teatioaa,  {quadruplex 
viiaiL,')  which,  in  cerUiin  cones,  judged  Beparatelj.  ' 

"■II  UM  Cfotumvin  Ht  in  judgment  {Centumvtrale  ludtcium)  a  spear  was 
ight  before  them,  and  hence  the  phraiea  ludiciitm  hailat — Centumviralem 
«  cogtre — Centum  grafi3  iarta  virorum — Cesjat  centeni  moderalrix 
t  haata,  be*  Aooording  to  the  eiplanatlon  of  Gains,  (IV.  g  16,)  th« 
I,  being  a  ijmbot  of  legal  right  of  ownenhip,  (iu«fi  domimi,)  wu  held  to 
litabte  emUem  for  a  oonrt  which  Bettled  conSicting  clnima — maxime  enim 
te  credebanl  qvae  ex  Jiosiibaa  eepiasent:  nude  in  CtntumeiraUbia  iudiciit 
._  pragxmitar. 

i  Eecuperalora.    This  name  wai  originally  given  to  «  mixed  body  of 

iminioners,  appointed  by  3  eonventian  between  two  states  for  the  purpOMi  of 

VtinganycUiinsand  dispnles  which  might  have  arisen  between  the  members 

les.     Sabseqaently  a  jadicial  corporation,  consialing  of  three  or  live 

who  bore  the  name  of  Reeuperatore.i,  wns  established  at  Rome,  onder 

dlftte  control  of  the  Praetor  Pcregnnas,  for  the  porptHK  of  acting  as 

In  mita  b  which  PeregHni  were  concerned.     In  trials  before  the  Eecu- 

■  all   those   tedious  and  complicated  fonnalitiea  which  characterised 

y  priKesses  between  citizens,  were  dispensed  with;  and  hence,  it  woold 

that  wlicn  a  speedy  dedsion  was  desired,  the  parties,  although  both  Roman 

I,  sometimes,  by  mutual  consent,  aubnu'ited  their  cause  to  the  lUcupera- 

Sail*. — The  panics  in  a  civil  suit  were,  n»  already 

KMitioned,  the  plaintiff,  termed  Actors.  Pelilor,  and  the  defendant,  termed  ^«ut 
t.  Advenarivs,  the  name  Adtersanus  being,  bonever,  applicable  to  either  par^. 
Il  WM  not  eiEeniiiU  that  the  parties  should  appear  in  person,  either  or  both  might 
eondact  their  ease  by  tneans  of  on  agent,  who,  according  to  drcamstanccs,  was 
uyled  Cognilur  or  Procurator.  A  Cognitor  appears  to  have  been  named  in 
(uurt,  witti  cerlaia  fomiatitieH,  in  the  presence  of  both  parties,  and  bence  the 
|utity  for  whom  he  appeared  became  at  once  rcajionsilile  for  hia  acts.  A  Pro- 
curatar,  on  the  other  liand,  was  not  necessarily  named  in  court,  and  might  be 
■pjtointed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  opposite  party,  and  therefore  was  obliged 
hnadf  to  give  security  that  his  acts  would  be  adopted  by  his  principaL  Wt 
shall  reserve  our  remarks  upon  tho  counsel  (jiairoiti)  employed  la  plead,  until 
n  treat  orerimintl  trials. 

Before  considering  the  regular  steps  of  a  suit,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  ths 
nigniGeation  of  two  terms  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  civil  processes. 
These  ar«  Legii  Actiona  s.  Acdones  Lcgttimae  and  ^ormiitae. 

MifU  AcilBBH. — In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  rcpnblic,  wiien  n  party  inslitntod 
a  imt  Bgunst  another,  he  was  obliged  to  make  bis  claim  according  to  a  certain 
[irtacribed  form  of  words,  dented  directly  tirom  the  law  upon  which  the  claim 
wai  founded,  and  to  this  form  it  was  neccAaaiy  to  adhere  strictly.  The  fonn 
)  dc  dr  Ih  KF  IL  IT.    OTld.  Tri»t.  IL  91,    PhMdr  ITT.  i  «l    Plin   Epp.  L  S.  IS  n. 

u  IV.  It  V.  I  vL  *  ai  IX.  M   duintu.  L  o  IV.  I  m  v.  11  1.  vii.  t  xi.  1.  xn  s. 

nisioi   da  MDili  C.  B.  H     VaL  Mu.  VII.  *lii  I,    Sum.  Oct.  X.    Aul  G>a  XVI.  IDl 
rwl.  blu.  Lt  cm<tm<rirmUa  taaeta,  cp.  M  M. 
.»_.-.,^ ,._._._    u.iliiii    Clo.lnVm.lll.il.    GiluVWO^ 


employed  was  tenncd  Legii  Actio,  and  the  pecBon  who  emplojed  it  wa*  raid  D_ 
Agere.  The  Lrgis  Actio  varied  according  to  ibe  natora  of  the  caw ;  and  ifn 
plaintiff  ulected  a  wrong  Legii  Actio,  or  departed  a  hair's  breadth  (hHii4 
precise  words  of  the  proper  form,  he  was  at  once  nonsuited — eo  res  perduclai^ 
vt,  vel  qui  minimam  erraaset,  perderel  (Giuiu  IT.  §  SO.)  The  knowlei^  " 
th«Be  forma  wai,  for  a  long  period,  confined  to  the  Patricians  and  especU 
the  Pontificet,  aod  hence  the  nhole  administration  of  the  Civil  Law  wm,  n 
lengthened  period,  virtually  in  their  hands.  Gains  (IV.  §  12)  enumeratea  ft 
clauei  of  them  Legis  Actionei — Lege  atitem  agebalur  modis  quini/ue:  Satn. 
mento:  Per  ludicis  Poatulalionem:  Ftr  Condiclioaem:  Fer-Mamu  InStt 
tionem :  Per  PignoTii  Captione 

1.  Sacramento.    So  called,  because  at  the  oommencement  of  the  process,  ei 
of  the  conteading  parties  deposited  or  gave  security  for  a  certain  sam,  eal 
Sacrartientum,  which  was  forfeited  to  the  pnbUo  by  the  toier.     According  to  tbn 
Laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  the  amount  of  the  Sscramentam  was  500  Aatt  ktii 
suits  where  the  value  of  the  property  in  dispute  amonnted  to  1000  i 
npwarda,  and  50  Asses  when  the  value  was  below  1000  Asses.     The  , 
resortine  to  this  kind  of  Legis  Actio,  which  appears  to  have  been  sppiicable  I 
k  great  variety  of  cases,  were  said  Contendere  Sacramento.    The  lenn  Sac 
jnentnm  may  have  been  adopted  in  consequence  of  tho  parties  having  b 
originally  required  to  take  an  oath  upon  depositing  the  sum,  or  from  the  cim 
stance  of  the  forfeited  deposit  having  been  originally  apphcd  to  holy  pnrpoM 
See  Varro  L.L  Y.  §  180. 

S.  Per  Indicia  Poslalalionem.      17hen   both  parties,  by  mutual  ( 
qipearcd  before  the  Praetor  and  requested  him  to  name  a  ludex. 

3.  Per  Condictiotum.  When  the  plaintiff  fortnally  nninmoued  the  deflsadi 
to  appear  before  the  maginttate  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  summuns,  for  tl 
purpose  of  choosing  an  umpire — Actor  advertario  denimliabat,  ut  ad  «  '"'^ 
cepiendum  die  tricenmo  adefstl. 

4.  Per  Manut  Iniectionem.     Wlien  a  party  had  been  jndicialiy  tentenrad 
pay  a  sum  of  money  to  another,  and  had  failed  to  discharge  the  debt  «'~* 
thirty  days,  then  the  creditor  was  enUtled — lege  iudicati — to  lay  handi 
the  defaulter  and  bring  him  by  force  before  the  magistrate,  with  the  tU 
compelling  ijajmcnt.     The  Legis  Actio  per  Manui  Initctioneni  was,  by  « 
qnent  laws,  extended  to  various  cases  in  which  there  had  been  no 
Judicial  sentence.    These  are  ennmerated  by  Gains  IV.  §  SI — 26. 

5.  Per  Pignoris  Captionem.     In  certain  cases  a  creditor  was  entitled 
distrain  tho  goods  of  his  debtor  without  a  judicial  sentence,  provided  be 
use  of  certain  prescribed  forma.    This  Legis  Actio  wae  permitted  to  a  sokl 
an  EqyitSt  when  tho  parties  bound  to  furnish  Sllpendium  or  Aei  Hori 
had  failed  to  perform  the  obligation,  lo  the  seller  of  a  victim  for  saeriGee,  kA 
Puhlicani,  when  tai  payers  failed  to  pay  a  legal  impost.     See  Gaius  IV,  § ' 
—29.  comp.  Cic.  in  Verr.  III.  11. 

FnmalBe. — The  difGcuItics,  and  inconveniences,  and  oncert^ntles  aUoi 
npon  tho  employment  of  the  Legia  ActioTtes  were  so  numerous  and  becan 
insupportable,  (hat  as  lawsuits  became  more  frequent  and  more  complicated, 
gradually  felt  into  desuetude,  and  at  length,  by  a  Lex  Aebutia  and  t*o  J^ 


Juliae,  (the  precise  date  of  these  enactments  is  unknown,)  they  wcrt 
abolisliM,  except  In  a  few  special  cas«a,  and  the  procedure  by  Farmulat  a.  Vt 
Concepta  nibstilnted. 
The  grand  diatinotkm  between  (be  nse  of  Xeoif  Actionet  and  Fermtihe  i 


mateA,  origiiiBlIj,  in  iliU,  tbftt  vhile  the  former  were  nIeoUd  and  cmplojed  by 
pliialitb  at  Ibeir  onu  risk,  the  latter  proceeded  from  tlie  supreme  jod^,  and 
were,  in  &a,  cmefully  worded  instrocliona  to  the  iudex,  adapied  to  the  circnm- 
•tanoea  of  (be  case,  iSler  these  hnd  been  nacertnined  from  Ibe  Btntcmcnts  of  the 
parties.  Indeed,  the  Formulae,  in  many  instances,  correflponded  closely  with 
wliu  we  tenn  the  israef  submitted  to  a  jury,  wlien  trials  by  juiy  ore  resorted  to 

Eientaally,  indeed,  the  FiTrnitifae  adapted  to  coses  of  nparUcuIarclaubecsniB 
fixed,  and  the  number  of  ihwe  establislicd  Formulae  was  constantly  increased 
by  the  annual  Edicts  of  the  Praetors,  by  whom  new  Formulae  were,  from  time 
to  time,  introduced  to  meet  new  circumslaccea.  In  the  days  of  Cicero  these 
ectabliahed  Formulae  had  accumnlaled  to  such  an  extent  that  the  orator  dedarei 
that  proTislon  had  been  made  for  every  possible  contingency ;  and  it  appears. 
lliat  at  thb  period,  the  plaiatilf  was  io  the  babit  of  eelecting  the  Formula 
■ocurding  to  which  he  wished  his  case  to  be  tried,  altboagh  tlie  technical  predeion 
of  the  Legis  Aelionei  wa*  no  longer  eMcntinl — Sanl  iura,  tunt  formulae  dt 
omnbai  rebut  eomtitutae,  ne  qais  aul  in  genere  iniurtue,  aat  ratione  aelionii 
trrareptml.  Exprttsae  $unt  mim  ex  uniua  cuiusque  damao,  dohre,  tacom- 
modo,  ealaniitau,  iniuria,  publicae  a  Praetore  Formulae,  ad  quas  privata 
til  aecommodatur.     Cia.  pro  Kosc.  Comoed.  8. 

FoRDoIae  were  divided  into  two  claascs — 

1.  Formulae  in  Jus  concepCae. 

2,  Formulae  in  Faclum  Conceptat. 

TIm  fbrroer  were  employed  when  the  foots  of  a  ease  were  admitted,  and  it  was 
newwaiy  merely  to  determine  tlie  legal  consequences  or  results  of  those  faoU, 
and  obeiher,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  any  damage  bad  been  sustained  by  the 
pUintiB',  and  if  damage  had  1)een  sustained,  to  decide  the  amount.  The  laltei 
■rare  employed  wlieo  the  ludex  was  called  upon  to  decide  nitli  regard  to  the 
tnUh  of  conflicting  statements  as  well  as  on  the  legal  validity  of  the  claim.  An 
example  of  each,  taken  from  Gains  (IT.  g  47)  will  make  the  natme  of  the 
Formulae  belonging  to  each  class  snRicicnlly  dbtinct.  In  what  follows  It  ii  to 
be  ofaeerred  (hat  Aulut  Ageriut  and  Numer'ma  Ntgidiut  are  fictitiuus  namea 
n^weaealing  an  ima^naty  ^ctor  and  Beu». 

I.  ludcx  e»lo.  Qaod  Aultii  Ageriut  apud  Nnmtrium  Ntgidium  mengam 
argaiUarn  de/iotuit,  qua  de  re  agitur,  quidipiid  ob  eaia  rem  Numerium 
Kegidiam  Aalo   Agerio  dare  /acere  oporltt   ex  Jide   bona  eiui,   id  index 

Numerium  Negidium   Aula  Agerio   condcmimto Si  iion  paret^ 

ahtotcito. 


ndditam  rum  ene,  quanli  ea  rea  erit,  lanlam  peeuniam  iudex  A'ui 
Xtgidivni  Aulo  Ageno  eondemnato:  ti  tioaparet,  abaolvila. 

V*nn  *t  Pmcch  to  «  CItU  Hall. — Although  it  is  manifest  that  ihe  form  of 
pTccem  most  have  Diidergone  many  changes  in  detaila  during  the  lonf;  period 
which  eUpscd  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  downfal  of  tiie  eonelilation, 
aod  must  bave  been  maob  inSnenced  by  the  gradual  transition  from  the  Xei/u 
Aetionet  to  the  Formulae;  yet,  in  so  far  as  our  aatborities  enable  bs  to  jndgc, 
il  appears  to  have  varied  little  in  it*  general  outline.  It  always  consisted,  aii 
nay  be  inferred  from  what  bas  been  said  above,  of  two  parts — 

1 .  Froccedinga  before  the  Praetor,  said  (u  be  In  lure, 

2.  Pioceedingi  before  ihu  Judex,  eaid  to  be  In  luditio. 


I 
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PrwceedlBBs  In  Idn. — It  mnsE  be  borns  in  raiocl,  Ibftt  no  nut  eoM 
bronght  into  conn  cicept  upon  a  Dia  Fastus,  and  Ibe  knowMge  of  that « 
jealouslj  guarded  by  the  Ponlificea  ami!  betrayed,  along  wiih  other  wcnU, 
Cn.  FlaTioa  (p.  244,)  The  Pr»etor,  during  the  «artier  ages,  adautuOatA  Ji  ' 
in  the  Comiciiim,  (p.  12,)  lented  on  bis  Sella  Caralis,  vhlth  wna  placed 
an  elevated  platTorin,  termed  Tribaital,  xroand  which,  but  on  s  lower  1~ 
numbei  of  teats,  called  SabselUa,  were  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  the 
who  had  businese  to  transnct  Towards  the  dose  of  the  repablic  and  nn 
empire  the  Tribunal  of  the  Praetor  waa  nauallj  placed  in  one  of  the 
Basilieae  (p.  19,)  which  surronnded  the  Fonim. 

Vocalio  ttt  las.  Thefint  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  wai  to 
the  defendant  to  appear  before  the  Praetor,  (vocare  t'n  I'lw,)  and  in  (  .  .  .. 
refusal  or  an  altempt  to  eseape,  the  plaintiff  wai  anthoriEed,  by  the  Laws  eft. 
XII  Tables,  to  drag  bim  to  the  judgment -scat  by  force ;  but  be  wai  raqi^red, 
the  first  place,  to  call  upon  a  bystander  to  bear  witness  (antalari)  ts  the  SidL.. 
This  anoieul  practice  eeema  to  have  been  in  force  even  when  Horace  wrote,  »i«i 
gather  from  the  well  known  scene  at  ihe  conclnuon  of  Sat.  I.  ix.  A  deftod^ 
coald  not,  bowever,  be  draped  liom  his  own  honso ;  bttt  if  it  coold  be  pmrM 
that  ho  was  wilfully  concealing  himself,  in  order  to  avoid  nn  appearance  in  coor^ 
the  Praetor  might  oanSECate  his  properly  for  the  benefit  of  tLe  plainliff-^jdir 
in  bona  mittebalar. 

A  defendant  was  not  obliged  to  appear  penwnally  if  he  oonid  find  aootlia'  tl^ 
iLDdenake  his  cause,  and  such  a  tepreseatntive  was  ori^nally  termed  TbiAfc 
The  Vindex,  who,  in  ancient  times,  gave  surely  tliat  the  defendant  would  klT 
fortheomuig  when  necessary,  seems  gradually  to  have  passed  into  the  ''*— ^ 
or  Proeiiralor. 

Intentio.   Aetionia  Postulalio.   Exceplia,  &o.     The  parties  having 
before  the  Praetor,  the  plaintiff  made  a  statement  of  his  claim,  (/ntenlio,) 
asked  leave  to  bring  the  suit  into  court  (Actianein  poitutabal.)     The  di " 
then  simply  dented  his  Uabtlily,  or  gave  m  a  plea  in  law  (excepiio.')    TTie 
if  he  required  further  inforjnation,   might  order  the  plaintilT  to  us- 
Exceptio,  which  was  done  by  a  Replicatio,  and  to  thin,  again,  the 
might  make  a  rejoinder,  called,  at  this  stage,  Daplieatio,  and  the 
nught  bo  followed  by  TVIpUcatio,  a  Quadmpticatio,  &c 

if  the  Praetor  considered  that  a  prima  facie  case  had  been  made  ont,  be  ff 
the  plaintiff  leave  to  bring  bis  suit  into  court,  (dabat  Actionem,)  tod  tbe  [du 
then  declared  what  Actio  he  intended  to  employ  (edebat  AclioNon,^  JJAfrl 
Formulae  were  sobatilnled  for  the  Legia  Actionea,  tbe  appropriate  Formula  1 
selected  somelimes,  as  we  have  seen,  br  the  Praetor,  more  lieqaently  in  li 
times  by  the  plaint. 

ludidt  Dalio.      Comperendinatio.     These  preliminaries  having  bran  a 
eluded,  the  parties  were  required  to  present  ibemselvei  again  bdore  the 
and  the  Lex  Pinaria  (Gains  IV.  g  ]&)  fljed  that  this  second  appeanuioa  ebi 
take  place  within  a  limited  period  afler  the  first.     If  Ihe  parties,  doling 
interval,  had  been  imable  to  come  to  any  arrangement,  then  the  Piiutot  i«A 
the  matter  to  a  ludex,  an  Arbiter,  or  the  Ctntumviri,  as  the  ciUMe  mi, 
require ;  and  the  pnriiee  were  obliged  to  prosecute  their  suit  on  thenett  day 
line — Dia  PereniUni — Dia  Compertrtdim — and  hence  the  term  Co 
diiiatio. 

LitU  Conlatalio.     This  hnlshed  the  proceedings  before  the  Praetor,  that 

B^omdinge  I'n  fitrf,  and  the  wbgle  of  these  proceeding  were  comgAM 
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imdCT  tbe  goiofll  l?nn  Litis  Conlestatio,  a  pliriue  nhich  seems  origiaallj  to 
have  be^Q  («ii6ned  to  the  notice  givea  bj  l»;b  partiea  to  their  witnesBes  to 
appear  before  the  Index.  At  lliia  Btag;e  (he  caiue  wss  leimed  bf  jniisU  /uiJiciMi 
ooceptuni  B.  ordinatum. 

\  adiaonium.  At  different  stages  of  tbe  proceedings  tn  turc  tbe  plaintiff 
■night  call  npoD  tbe  defendant  to  giie  b^l — Dart  Vaih$ — Dart  ».  Facere 
Vadimonium — for  his  appearance,  and  in  so  doing  iraa  Bald  Vadari  Ream, 
that  ii,  to  bold  tha  defender  to  bail,  or  to  let  him  go  on  bis  Boretiea.  n'lien  the 
defendant  appeared  at  (be  appointed  lime  and  place  be  was  said  Sistert  a.  Obin 
TatfunoRiun;  but  if  he  fuled  to  appear,  be  irss  said  Deierere  Vadimoniani ; 
the  came  wm  called  Judicium  deseriam,  and  the  Praetor  at  otioe  gave  jadgmeiil 
(or  tbe  plamliff.  Generallj,  at  anj  stage  in  the  snit,  either  in  iur«  or  in  hidlcio, 
if  one  of  ibe  pattiee  failed  to  appear  penonallv  or  bj  hk  agents  without  being 
*ble  to  allege  a  valid  apology,  (tiula  txciuatio,')  tben  the  judgment  was  g^veo 
bjr  default  in  favonr  of  the  opposing  part/, 

Vadts.     Praedei.     Spotimra.     These  words  ma;  all  be  rendered  bj  the 
English  Sureties.     According  to  Ansomos  and  Faulus  Diaconus,  Vas  deaotes  a 
■orcty  in  ■  Ea  Copilalis;  Praa,  a  surety  in  &  Civil  6mt. 
Qribtubit  In  poenam  Capitaliliidklo  ?  Tas— 
Qoid  u  Lis  fuerit  Summasii,  Quis  dabiCiiT  ?  pRAsi. 
Bnt  it  eanoot  be  proved  from  classical  wrilera  that  this  distinction  was  observed 
tilhor  in  legal  phraseologj,  or  in  the  language  of  ordinary  life.'      Praedlum 
nri^bnallj  signified  any  proper^  whicb  a  Praa  aaaigned  in  security  lo  the  stale, 
hut  in  ptoceH  of  time  was  nsed  in  a  general  sense  for  Landed  Property.     Prae- 
diatoT,  IS  we  lenm  from  G^us,*  was  one  who  bonght  from  tbe  people  a  Praedium 
irltidi  had  been  pledged  to  them. 

^wiMor  was  a  person  who  beoamo  surety  to  a  Creditor  for  tbe  performance 
rf  an  ObUgaiio  on  the  port  of  a  Dehifor  (p.  26S.)  When  there  were  several 
^unaores  jointly  boand,  they  were  called  relatively  to  each  other,  Coaspontoret. 
k  aorety,  according  lo  tbe  nature  of  the  Obligatio,  was  somctimea  termed 
Sponsor,  sometimes  Fidepromiasor,  sometimea  Fideiussor.* 

>i«n.«JlBg»  !■  iHdlcla. — The  parties  speared  on  the  appointed  day  before 
Ihe  ludex,  who  look  an  oalh  to  decide  impartially,  and  was  usually  assisted  by 
fWHMW  of  high  reputation  teamed  in  the  law — His,  qttos  libi  advoeasli,  virit 
dwCusdoiu  eivilatis — are  the  wards  of  Cicero  when  addressing  a  tudex  (Pro 

QBUMt.S.} 

A  ttataneot  of  the  case  was  then  made  by  both  porticB,  (Causae  CoUecHo  a. 
I  nuinfl'i',)  I  I  idi  III  II  was  adduced,  both  oral  {Testa')  and  documentary,  (Tabalag 
I  — S^kolat — Codices^Raiiona,')  depositions  were  read,  (Testimanmm  reei- 
l8f%)  Ihe  advocates  {Patroni)  commented  at  length  npoa  the  det^ls ;  and  after 
aMThMTing.  the  Index  or  Jadices  pronounced  sentence  at  once,  or,  if  doubu 
m3I  nuained,  pot  ofT  the  cause  (pro/trre  iudicium)  fur  further  debntc,  and  ibis 
WM  looKUinea  repeated  agun  and  again  (melius  prolaio  iudiciu,  Cic  pro. 
CmlO 

Tbe  wial  wntcnee,  when  in  favonr  of  tlie  phintilT,  was  tcmed  Condemntxlio, 
when  In  &voiir  of  the  dcTcndaut,  Absolutio, 

J  TVTD  t.  I.  VI,  (74.     ADIon.  Eldfll  Xn.     Fa 
.|nt.  niiip.  Glo.idAt(.XU.14,  IT.  pk 
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ICDICIJ  Kin-iTA. 

— The  procecdingB  detailed  ftbore  n 
Actiona  in  Rem  and  Acliona  in  Personam  alike.  But  in  Actionet  in  M 
tbe  Flainiitr,  npon  receiving  leave  to  bring  his  suit  into  court,  luoAlly  m  ' 
claim  ( Vindiciae)  for  temporaij  poEsesaion  of  the  object  In  dispute  udi3  Ifaeii 
siiould  be  finally  settled ;  {pendente  lilt ,)  this  wss  commonly  met  by  a  coimte 
claim  on  the  pEui  of  the  DefeuitaDt,  and  the  Pmetor  was  called  npou.  in  the 
firet  Icstance,  to  decide  npon  this  preliminary  claim.  The  technical  term  loii 
claim  of  thia  nnlure  was  Vindiciae,  the  act  of  making  the  claim  Vindicaliot. 
Postalatio  Vindiciarvm,  the  disoitsaion  which  foltuwod  Lis  VindiciorviiL,  tkt 
Praetor,  in  prononncing  his  decision,  was  «aid  Dare  t.  Dicert  Vindicias  lecn- 
dum  alteruni,  and  the  party  lo  irhom  be  airardcd  temporary  pouettion  wai 
said  Ferre  Vindicias.  Thm,  if  it  were  asserted  that  an  individual,  who  w« 
living  as  a  slave  in  the  possession  of  a  master,  was  in  reality  a  trecman  ui 
ought  lo  be  set  at  liberty,  or,  vice  versa,  if  it  were  asserted  thai  an  individuil, 
nominally  free,  was  in  reality  a  ilave,  then  the  Tlaintiff  in  tbe  former  csHwedd 
be  said  Vindicare  i.  anerere  in  liberlalem  s.  liberali  caasa,  in  the  latter  om 
yindicare  tn  servituUtn,  and  according  as  the  Fraetor  decided  that  tbe  iadividul 
whose  freedom  was  b  dispute,  should,  during  the  prosecution  of  the  (uit.  bi 
treated  as  one  free  or  one  in  shiverj',  he  was  said  Dare  Vindieiai  iMmdm 
lUtertotem  or  Z*iire  Vindicias  secundum  lervilutem  a.  Dictre  T7ncJiriai  <i 
liberlate.     See  Liv.  111.  44.  47.  57. 

The  party  in  whose  favour  the  Vindiciae  had  been  prononnced,  i 
to  g:ive  Hcurity  that  the  object  should  euIFer  no  Ion  or  damage  until  Uw  ■ 
cfledingB  were  dosed.     This  act  was  expressed  by  the  phrase  Dare  F 
Litis  el  Vindiciarum. 

Fonai  obMTTcJ  tn  >  TInilleRil*. — When  the  object  claimed  wa 
it  "lis  produced  in  court  before  the  Praetor;  the  claimanl,  (ifid  v 
holding  a  rod,  called  Feslvca  s.  Vindicla,  in  his  band,  laid  bold  of  tb«  ol 

a  slave,  for  example,  saying — Hunc  ego  hominem  ex  iiire  Qairitiiaa  atwa 

aio  secundum  stmnt  eauaam  id  ifizi— and  then  touching  him  nith  the  vA, 
nAiei—Ecce  libi  Vindiclam  impcsui.  Tbe  Defendaot  (advertariut)  did  thi 
Uke. 

Wlien  the  object  was  not  moveable,  a  piece  of  land,  for  example,  il  wu  At 
practice  at  an  early  period,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  preecribcd  in  the  laM 
of  the  XII  Tables,  fur  the  parties  lo  proceed  along  with  the  Fraetor  to  Ihc  lul 
which  was  claimed  by  botit,  »nd  there  to  commence  a  mock  strnBTjIe,  (aunooi 
eoaserere,)  each  endeavouring  to  drag  (deduccre)  his  opponent  ojf  the  gnmii 
Ibis  epeoiea  of  gectment  beine  termed  Vis  Civilis  a.  Quotidiana.  At  a  1»W 
epoch,  when  the  extent  of  the  Komao  territoijaud  the  press  of  business  rendind 
it  impossible  for  tbe  magistrate  to  visit  tbe  spot,  the  parties  having  appcanJ 
before  him,  summoned  each  other  lo  repair  to  the  ground  tar  the  nurpcce  tl 
■tmggling  to  gain  or  keep  possession  of  it — Irutilulum  est  contra  XII  Tabntai 
ut  liliganteinon in  iareapud  Praetorem  manunicans«r«rrn(se(f  ex  iare  nuiaiP* 
conserlam  vocarent,  id  est,  alter  altenm  ex  iure  ad  manum  ccmertitdam 
pocoref— (Aul.  Geti.  XX.  10.)— and  having  gone  forth,  they  brooght  adoi 
(j/teba)  of  earth  from  the  disputed  land,  and  placing  it  in  the  oonrt.  Wore  lU 
I'raelnr,  went  through  the  forms  of  Vindicatio  in  relerenee  to  this  as  a  njn- 
sentaiive  of  the  whole  estate.  Eventtully  a  llclion  was  sabetituted  for  the  Mt 
of  proceeding  to  the  ground.  The  claimant  summoned  bis  opponent  in  tfcM 
words — Fundus,  fjui  est  in  agro,  gui  Snbinui  vacatur,  eum  ego  ex  iure  ttnui- 
liuia  meum  esse  aio,  iiide  ego  le  ex  iure  ma] 
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i^'—Unde  tu  meex  utre  vumum  comertum  vocasH^  inde  ego  te 
0  Fhietor  then  ordered  them  to  go  forth,  each  attended  by  hia 
hd»  utriaqHt  BnpentiltSnu^  praesentibus^  istam  mam  dico:  inite 
laities  then  made  m  km  ateps  aa  if  to  depart,  when  the  Praetor  called 
o  letmn  in  the  worda — Redite  vican — and  then  the  ceremonies  of 
io  proceeded.  Obeenre  that  Conserere  Manum  origmaliy  indicated 
Mitest,  and  henoe  Cofuerere  Manum  in  iure  became  the  technical 
jring  daim  formallj,  in  oonrt^  to  property,  while  Conserere  Manum 
be  explained  fifom  Uie  practice  of  quitting,  or  pretending  to  qnit,  the 
ia  aee  AnL  GeU.  XX.  10.) 

t/icm.  After  the  Plaintiff  had  made  his  claim  and  the  Defendant  his 
a,  in  Actiones  itricH  ttim,  the  Plaintiff  deposited  a  snm  of  money, 
vnnenitim,  and  ohaUenged  hia  opponent  to  do  the  like,  using  the 
mdo  tu  miuria  vindieapisH  D  aeris  sacramento  te  provoco^  to  which 
nui  replied — Similiter  ego  to,  &c.  The  amount  of  the  Sacrametitum 
'  the  Lawa  of  the  XII  Tablea. 

i  Pecit«vte.  9p«a«to« — ^After  the  Legis  Actiones  fell  into  disuse, 
tio  and  Sacramentum  were,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  by  the 
ititoria^  or  by  the  Sponsio. 

rrmuZa  Petitoria  the  Plaintiff  laid  claim  to  the  property — Petitoria 
\ec  est  qua  actor  intendit  rem  suam  esse — and  the  parties  mutually 
each  other  by  Stipulatio  and  Restipnlatio  (p.  270)  to  give  security 
ronld  be  prepared  to  fulfil  the  decision  of  the  court  (Judicatum 

sio,  agam,  waa  a  sort  of  jndidal  wager,  of  which  one  of  the  forma 
eserved  by  Gkdua— ^.  §  93) — Si  homo,  quo  de  agitur,  ex  iure 
neus  est,  sestertios  viginti  quinque  nummos  dare  spondes — to  which 
trius  replied — Spondeo.  When  the  Sponsh  was  made  by  one  party 
Jie  above  example,  it  was  termed  Sponsio  PraeiudiciaUs,  and  waa 
rely  as  a  convenient  form  of  bringing  the  matter  to  an  issue,  the 
ng  exacted  if  the  Plaintiff  waa  successful.  In  other  cases,  however, 
3y  Gains,  the  Sponsio  was  mutual,  and  took  the  form  of  Stipulatio 
Uatio;  the  amount  named  waa  forfeited  by  the  losing  party,  as  in  the 
Sacramentum^  and  the  term  employed  was  Sponsio  Poenalis  (Gaiua 
11. 171.    Cic.  pro  Rose.  Comoed.  4.) 

tHM.'  — In  some  particular  cases,  those  espedally  which  referred  to 
jon  of  an  object,  a  Plaintiff,  instead  of  bringing  an  action  in  the 
1,  applied  to  the  Praetor  to  issue,  in  the  first  instance,  an  Jnterdictnm 
'  order  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  applicant,  by  preventing  any  thing 
done  to  deteriorate  or  injure  the  object  in  question.  Strictly  speaking, 
nder  by  the  Praetor,  commanding  something  to  be  done,  was  term^ 
an  Older  forbidding  something  to  be  done,  Interdictum ;  but  Inter^ 
mstantly  employed  by  jurists  to  comprehend  both.  Interdicta  were 
when  some  wrong  had  been  done,  or  was  likely  to  be  done,  which  it 
uy  to  redress  or  prevent  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the  ordinary 
a  tn  iure  and  in  iudicio,  Interdicta^  according  to  their  character, 
d  into  three  dassea — 
atoria,    2.  Exhibitoria.    8.  Prohibitoria. 


2S4  lUDIClA  rUBUCA. 

1.  If  the  actual  possessor  of  a  propertj  had  been  fimblj  gected  (li,  h 
armatis)  by  a  claimant,  the  person  so  dispoesened  might  applj  ht  i 
dictum  Restitutorium^  ordering  him  to  be  reinstated  until  the  rigltts  of  iK 
had  been  decided  by  a  competent  court.  The  speech  of  Ciooo  pro  C 
chiefly  occupied  with  an  argument  concerning  an  Interdictum  RatiitA 

2.  If  any  one  had  gained  possession  of  m  penon  or  of  m  thing  wUd 
subject  of  conflicting  chiims,  and  if  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  t 
or  thing  in  question  might  suffer  irreparable  injury  if  allowed  to  rem 
custody  of  the  Defendant  until  the  suit  was  decided,  the  Pluntiff  mi] 
for  an  order  to  have  the  object  produced  in  court,  and  sach  an  oidi 
Interdictum  Exhibitorium. 

3.  In  like  manner,  if  the  value  of  an  estate  was  likely  to  be  materiaD; 
by  some  meditated  act  of  the  person  in  possesnon,  such  as  cutting  dov 
uprooting  vineyards,  or  the  like,  an  Interdictum  Prohibitorivm  might  I 
for,  forbidding  any  such  act. 

The  object  of  an  Interdictum  was  manifestly  to  prevent  any  wrong  fr 
suffered  by  either  of  the  parties  in  a  suit  until  their  respective  da 
decided,  and  did  not  in  itself  prejudge  those  claims  which  were  to  fonn  tl 
of  a  deliberate  independent  discussion.  But  an  application  for  an  /n 
often  led  to  a  preliminary  lawsuit,  for  the  Praetor  might  refuse  to  grant  i 
had  heard  the  opposite  party,  and  might  eventually  rdRsr  the  propriety  ef 
or  refusing  it  to  the  decision  of  a  Index,  Even  after  an  Interdictum 
granted,  questions  frequently  arose  as  to  whether  the  order  of  the  Fh 
been  duly  obeyed,  and  on  this  question  a  separate  litigation  might  ai 
protracted  proceedings  both  in  iure  and  in  iudicio.  The  subject  of  1 
is  somewhat  difficult  and  complicated,  and  those  who  desire  fuU  inlbnni 
do  well  to  study  the  Chapter  of  Gains  (lY.  §  139 — 170)  devoted  to  tl 
and  the  remarks  of  Savigny  in  hia  Das  Becht  des  Besitzes. 

II.   lUDICIA  PUBUCA. 

Criminal  Jnrifidlctioa  of  the  Klaga. — In  SO  far  aa  OUr  authoriti 
us  to  investigate  tliis  obscure  period  of  Roman  histoij,  it  seems  deai 
Kings  were  the  supreme  judges  in  all  criminal  trials,  and  that  their  sen 
tinal.  It  would  appear  that  they  exerdsed  this  power  in  cases  of  u 
only,  those  of  trivial  character  being  committed  to  the  decision  of  the 
The  King,  moreover,  might,  if  ho  thought  fit,  delegate  his  authority  to 
pioners,  as  took  place  when  Horatius  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  >« 
-u-hen  this  was  the  case  the  accused  had  the  right  of  appealing  finom  the 
sioners  to  the  Comitia  Curiata. '  When  the  King  judged  in  person  it  i 
but  not  imperative,  for  him  to  have  the  assistance  and  advice  of  a  C 
compoircd  of  the  whole  or  of  a  portion  of  the  Senate ; '  at  least  we  fin 
tlic  subject  of  complaint  against  the  elder  Tarquin,  that  he  dispensec 
aid  of  a  Consilium  in  crimmal  trials  of  importance — Cognitionet  e 
rrrum  sine  Consiliis  per  se  eolus  exercebat  (Liv.  L  49.)  *  What  tin 
tlio  Consilium  may  have  been  it  is  impossible  to  detenmne;  but, 
altIiou<^h  it  might  advise  and  guide,  it  could  not  control  nor  gainttj  1 
tion  of  the  monarch. 


1  Dionyt.  IL  14.  29.  53.  56.  III.  7S.  IV.  5.  S5.  3G.  49.  61.    Llf.  I.  M.  40. 4L 
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Ml  XmrUdimtimm  •£  the  <?«BMi1a  sad  otlier  RTaglatrmtea. — Upon 
aon  of  the  Kings  the  whole  of  the  aathoritj  which  thej  had  enjoyed 
fened,  in  the  fint  instanoe,  to  the  GonBois,  and  consequently  the  latter, 
unenoement  of  the  republic,  toooeeded  to  the  judicial  functions  of  the 
id  jointly  exercised  the  power  of  life  and  death,  as  in  the  proceedings 
le  sons  of  Brutns.  ^  This  exoessive  power  was,  however,  speedily 
lid  in  process  of  time  altogether  neutralized,  chiefly  by  the  lus  Provo^ 
vhich  we  hare  already  defined,  in  general  terms,  (p.  81,)  to  have  been 
poeeessed  by  every  Boman  citizen  of  appealing  to  the  people  in  their 
rom  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate  in  any  matter  which  involved  life, 
nmishment,  or  a  permanent  loss  of  political  and  social  privileges. 

and  Development  of  the  lus  Provocaiionis. — It  was  positively 
n  certain  priestly  books,  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  that  there  was 
{>peal  even  under  the  Kings — Provocationem  autem  etiam  a  Begibus 
iarant  pontificU  librU  significant  etiam  nostri  augurales  (Cic.  de  R. 
but,  if  It  existed  at  all, '  it  must  originally  have  been  enjoyed  by  the 
I  alone,  who  would  appeal  to  the  Comitia  Curiata.  That  a  similar 
in  fisvour  of  the  Plebeians  also  may  have  been  made  upon  the  institu- 
te Comitia  Centuriata  is  highly  probable,  but  the  rights  of  all  classes 
lid  be  altogether  disregardeicl  during  the  tyrannous  dominion  of  the 
trqum. 
fht  of  Provocatio  was  revived  and  extended  so  as  to  include  all  classes 

B,  Plebeians  and  Patricians  alike,  by  the  Lex  Valeria^  of  Poplicola, 

C.  509,  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Kings — Poplicola  ,  .  . 
papulum  tuUt  earn  quae  Centuriatis  Comitiis  prima  lata  esty  ne  quis 

LXnS  CIVEH  ROMANUX  ADYEBSUS  PROVOCATIONEM  NECABET  NEVE 

RET,  (Cio.  de  R.  II.  31,)  '  and  this  law  was  always  regarded  by  the 
IS  the  Magna  Charta  of  their  freedom.    It  was  subsequently  renewed, 
t)vi8ions  made  more  stringent  by  the  following  statutes : — 
cUeria  et  Horatxa^  passed  by  L.  Valerius  Potitus,  and  M.  Horatius 

when  chosen  Consuls  B.C.  449,  upon  the  abdication  of  the  Decemvirs, 
acted — Ne  quis  uUum  magistratum  sine  ProvocaiUme  crearet :  qui 
twrn  iusfasque  esset  ocddi:  neve  ea  caedes  capitalis  noxae  haheretur 

55.  oomp.  Cic  de  R.  II.  31.) 

*ia2uz,  passed  in  the  same  year  with  the  above,  by  M.  Duilius,  Tribune 
lebs,  which  enacted — Qui  Plebem  sine  Tribunis  reliquissety  quique 
turn  sine  Provocatione  creassett  tergo  ac  capite  puniretur  (Liv.  III. 

aleria^  passed  by  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  when  Consul,  B.C.  300,  which 
i  by  livy  (X.  9)  in  the  following  terms — Eodem  anno  M,  Valerius 
t  Provocatione  legem  tuUt^  diUgentius  sanctam,  Tertio  ea  tum  post 
ctos  lata  est^  semper  afamHia  eadem.  Causam  renovandae  saepius 
im^iisse  reor^  quam  quod  plus  paucorum  opes,  quam  libertas  pkbis^ 
Porcia  tamen  Lex  sola  pro  iergo  civium  lata  videtur:  quod  gravi 

.  nr.  71  y.  8.  X.  1.  lit.  n.  l.  4.  etc.  «•  R.  II.  SS.  Val  Max.  V.  TiU.  1.  Cm- 
r.  VL  I 

BM6  of  Horathu,  M  (totftlled  tgr  Livy*  (L  S6,)  th«  King  nominated.  In  aoeordanro 
liting  law— MowtAMN  lemem  two  oommiuioners  (duunu^ri)  to  try  the  aecased  ; 
oe  law  whieh  prOTlded  for  the  nomination  of  Duumriri  by  the  King  to  act  at 
•Ma  of  FwHrnkHt  ogprmly  allowed  an  appeal  from  thoM  DuuniHri— Duomtiri 
onii  nn>ioBNT.  81  a  Dovmriais  pbavooaeit,  protooationb  okbtato. 
lUTUaillA&XA    VaLMtrlV.LL    IHonyt.  Y.  19.    ?oiapoik  IHcmV  L 
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poena,  m  quit  verberautt  neeoMieivt  cuwnt  BoJ»aniaitt  tmiL  V 
(^um  eum,  fui  provocoiMf,  virgit  eatdi  teeuriqae  Mtcari  txln 
adveriu*  ea  feeittet,  nihil  ultra  quam  improbt  /actum,  axhiciL^  , 
pudor  hominam  trat)  vimm,  credo,  tniuulum  tatit  validuiK  kgi$. 
A  Lex  Porcia,  whoM  Hnor  iru  limiUr  to  tbst  of  thoM  mention 
mentioned  bj  Liry  ia  the  puuge  jtut  qaot«d,  Mtd  ii  aUaded  to  both  b 


chief  evideooe  for  mMigning 
dcrivad  trom  a  denarin,  i 
•nnex  a  cat,  repraenliog 
the  DBual  hflmeted  bead  of 
the  legend  F.  LAECA,  and 
an  aocnaed  penoo  itBiidiii^ 
tntattitnde  before  a  magii 
a  iwwd  in  one  hand  and  two  rodi  in  tb 

_„ icoin  being  PROTOCO. 

Again,  by  ineipreu  Law  of  the  XII  Tables,  itwu  ordaioed  tha' 
affocling  the  Caput  (p.  83)  wa*  valid  uuleM  ratified  by  the  Comiti 
— Dt  C'apile  civia  nisi  per  Comillatam  ifaximam  lUjervnto. 

Even  the  power  of  imposing  a  pecimiaiy  fine  vas  ooofined  w: 
limiu  u  early  aa  B.C.  454  by  the  Ln  Alemia  Tarpeia. ' 

Tliese  restrictiona  reduced  tho  crimlnul  judicial  powoa  of  the 
otiier  magifltralM  to  nothing  in  timei  of  peaoe  and  tianqniUity ;  bi 
commotions  arose,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  CDdong^fd  b 
rebellion,  citlicr  a  Dictator  was  named  oi  the  Coninltwere  invested 
of  the  Sennte,  with  eilraordinaiy  poffera,  in  virtue  of  which  t> 
summaiT  justice  upoa  all  offcnden  without  regard  to  the  orJiuaiy  ci 
proceilura  (p.  110.) 

Crmiiwl  Jarlidlcil**  aflke  Bcmie. — We  have  already  atar 
icnnty  sources  of  information  lead  ns  to  believe  that  during  the  reg 
King!  sat  as  judges  in  all  cnmiual  causes  of  moment,  assisted  by 
composed  of  (he  whole  Senate,  or  of  a  eommittee  of  that  body,  w 
ofiiniall  importaoce  were  referred  at  ouce  to  the  Senate. 

DuriiLg  ttiD  re[iublic  the  Senate  appear  to  have  poneased  no  re^iai 
jnrisdictiou  ivliatsoever  in  criminal  causes  in  so  far  as  Bomao  citite 
c<Nii«d,  the  right  of  judging  in  all  such  matters  being  vested  exdc 
popular  assemblies.  In  time*  of  great  alarm,  intbed,  when  tt 
threatened  with  dcstroclion  from  internal  tieaoheiy,  the  Senate,  io 
nith  the  Consule,  asaumed  tlie  right  of  adopting  whatever  meaiuiet 
nceeseaiy  for  tlie  security  of  the  public,  and  of  inflln^ing  summai] 
upon  those  by  whom  Itwu  endangered.  Of  this  we  have  coiupiciii 
iu  llie  proceedings  against  the  Graccbi,  and  against  the  oonspirato 
with  Catiliue ;  but  sucb  measorea  were  viewed  with  great  jealinuy, 
a  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  stretch  of  power,  to  be  Joitillied 
lost  necessity ;  while  all  parties  concerned  incorred  a  heavy  teipCH 
were  liable  to  be  called  to  account  before  the  pe<^  at  a  Mbieque 
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lupptiied  to  Cicero,  altliongli  at  lite  moment  of  peril  all  parties  Boknonledged 
itiai  Borne  bad  beea  preserved  from  imminent  hs^trd  b;  hia  prompt  decision. 

Oocaiiotiall)',  also,  crimes  were  eommitled  which  appeared  to  be  etaiuped  nith 
a  duracter  bo  «lniDge  and  anfut,  ibat  a  departure  from  ordinarj  forms  waa 
deemed  itHjaiBite,  and  Ibe  Senate,  with  the  consent  of  all  clasees,  undertook  to 
mvestigate  or  to  ordw  the  iuvestigatiou  of  tlie  offtncea  and  to  punish  tlie  guilty. 
Of  thia  descri[itioD  were  the  ptusoningB  recorded  Ijj  Livj  as  having  taken  place 
in  B.C.  831,  nhcn  one  hundred  and  seventy  malroos  were  found  guilty,  and  an 
oocmrenee  of  a  similar  nature  in  B.C.  180. ' 

Bot  altliough  tlie  Senate,  under  ordinary  clrenmatancea,  possessed  no  criminal 
jntiadiction  over  Konuui  ciliKeoa,  it  formed  the  regular  conrt  for  t)ie  trial  and 
{muiafament  of  state  crimes,  sucli  as  treachery  or  insurrection,  committed  by  the 
mllies,'  and  Mmelimea  took  cognixouce  of  crimes  of  a  private  nature,  suob  as 
Bmrden  and  poisaniogs,'  altbough  these  and  leaser  oQenees  were  usually  disposed 
of  bj  local  iribunatt. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  nutbors  that  the  Senate  inquired  into  chirgea  of 
flpptcaaioD  preferred  against  Provincial  Govcmora  or  military  commanders,  and 
pnnUied  the  guilty.  Itut  althoagh  the  Senate  was  the  body  to  vrbich  luch 
cmiplunU  were  probably  addressed  by  foreign  ainbassadara,  it  does  not  appear 
thai  ^e  membeni  ever  arrogated  to  (bcmedves  the  timctions  of  judges.  The 
•sample  chiefly  relied  on— that  of  Pteminius  (Liv.  XXIX.  16)— does  not  bear 
«Mtt  nch  an  assertion,  and  the  circamElances  were  altogotber  special. 

CMaalHiU  Jariadlcilaa  of  ihs  Camilla. — At  the  commencement  of  Trie 
raiablic  the  popular  assemblies  appear  !□  have  performed  the  functions  of  fl  court 
cf  JDilice  in  those  casea  only  where  an  appeal  was  made  from  the  sentence  of  a 
BMgistrate.  But  while  the  power  of  the  magistrates,  when  acting  aa  criminal 
,  Judges,  was  always  viewed  with  great  and  constantly  increasiog  jealousy,  and 
>  becaine  more  and  more  restricted  by  the  ennctment  of  successive  laws,  bo,  in  like 
degree,  the  direct  jotisdicl ion  of  the  Comiita  was  more  distinctly  recognised,  till 
I  It  length  they  became  the  regular  and  ordinary  courts  for  the  investigation  and 
Rmiahment  of  all  tbe  more  serious  crimes.  Throwing  out  of  consideration  the 
Conitia  Curiita,  xo  wliich  an  appeal  was  made  in  the  case  of  Horatius,  but 
«htc{i,  even  before  the  expidsion  of  tbe  Kings,  had  ceased  to  take  cogniunco  of 
■Utcrs  affecting  ilie  community  at  large,  we  Gnd  that  both  tbe  Comitia  Cen- 
lariata  and  the  Comitia  Tributa  acted  as  supreme  courts  of  criminal  judicature. 
The  Comitia  Tribula  originally  claimed  the  right  of  silling  in  judgment  upou 
IImm  offenoes  only  which  were  regarded  as  infringements  of  the  rights  and 
privilegts  of  the  Plebs  as  an  order ;  but  as  the  power  of  the  Plebs  increafed, 
lad  tbrir  Tribunes  grew  more  bold  and  grasping,  disputes  and  collisions  must 
km  conitanLly  taken  place  between  the  Iwo  assemblies,  had  not  the  Laws  of 
Bw  XII  Tables  eiptesaly  ordnlocd  thai  no  ciiiieo  could  be  tried  for  any  offence 
mvalving  his  Caput  (p.  63}  except  by  the  Comilialia  Maximia,  that  is  the 
Qmilia  Cciluriala.  At  the  same  time  tiie  jurisdiction  of  the  Comitia  Tributa 
m  extended  to  embrace  all  causes  for  which  the  penally  was  a  pecuniary  fine 
nly,  even  although  not  bearing  directly  upon  the  interests  of  the  PIcba  (p.  125.) 
Notwithstanding  (he  positive  injunction  contamed  in  the  Code  of  the  XII 
Tsblea,   it   *eemj   probable,  that,   after   harmony  was   completely  eslnbtislied 
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between  the  two  orders  in  the  state,  the  jnriediction  of  the  Comitia  Ti3m 
occasionallj  resorted  to,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  and  the  particB  'm 
even  in  cases  which  did  not  properly  £edl  nnder  its  oontrol,  in  oonieqaaK 
greater  facilities  afforded  for  summoning  and  holding  that  assemhlf ; 
expressions  of  the  classical  writers  are  not  so  precise  at  to  enable  ni  t 
with  confidence  upon  this  point. 

Form  of  Procedure  in  Criminal  Trials  he/ore  ike  Comitia. — Nooi 
act  as  an  accuser  except  a  mag^trate  who  had  the  right  of  holding  the 
before  wliich  the  char;;^  was  to  bo  tried ;  and  no  one  could  be  bfooghl 
while  holding  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  state.  The  magistrate  i 
resolved  to  impeach  a  citizen,  gave  public  notice  of  hia  intention  in  a 
and  named  the  day  on  which  he  would  summon  the  ComiUa  for  the  ps 
instituting  proceedings — hence  the  phrase  Diem  dicere  alicui  signifia 
formal  notice  of  an  impeachment 

Meanwhile  the  accused  was  thrown  into  prison,  unless  he  could  find 
(yades)  for  his  appearance  on  the  day  fixed.  This  point  is  said  to  hi 
first  settled  when  Quinctius  Eacso  was  impeached  of  murder,  by  A.  Vir| 
Tribune  of  the  Plebs  (B.C.  461.)  Yirginius  insisted  that  he  should  be 
bonds  until  the  day  of  trial ;  but  the  College  of  Tribunes,  when  appe 
decided  that  the  accused  must  be  forthcoming  at  the  appointed  time,  (nifi 
and  that  bail  must  be  given  for  his  appearance ;  (jpiamiamquty  mn  J 
populo  promittif)  and  it  was  fixed  that  ten  sureties  must  be  found,  (vat 
placuit:  decern  jinierunt:  tot  nadibus accusator  vad€Uiuestreum^)^xh\ 
became  bound  for  three  thousand  pounds  of  copper.  Livy  concludes  hisi 
(III.  13)  by  stating — Hie  primus  vadespuhlicQS  dedit. 

When  the  day  fixed  arrived,  the  accuser  stated  the  charge,  examii 
ncsses,  and  adduced  other  evidence  in  proo£  This  portion  of  the  proce(! 
termed  AnqidsitiOy  (Varro  L.L.  VI.  §  90,)  and  acoording  as  the  charj 
the  accuser  sought  to  establish  was  one  which  involved  the  Caput  of  the 
or  merely  a  pecuniary  fine,  ho  was  said,  in  the  one  case,  capite  s. 
anqtiirere^  in  the  other,  pecunia  anquirere.  ^  Sometimes,  when  the  in 
tion  had  been  commenced  with  reference  to  a  capital  charge,  the  accuser 
from  this,  and  was  content  to  prosecute  for  a  fine — In  multa  tern} 
tribuni^  qmim  capitis  anqnisissent :  duo  millia  aeris  damnato  multam  c 
(Liv.  II.  52,)  and,  ^lce  versa,  we  find — Quum  Tribunus  bis  ptcum 
sUtetj  tertio  capitis  se  anquirere  diceret  ....  (Jay.  XXYI.  3.  con 
33.) 

When  the  Anqnisitio  was  concluded,  the  magistrate  then  brought  : 
(Rogatio)  ordaining  the  infliction  of  certain  penalties  on  the  aoco 
this  liogatin  was  published,  discussed,  and  accepted  or  r^ectcd,  as 
might  be,  with  all  the  formalities  required  in  submitting  any  ordinary  h 
measure  to  the  Comitia.  Hence  the  phrases  Irrogare  multam — p 
supplicium  alicui. 

1  rlmlnal  JTnrlfidiclloa  of  Qnacsllorca. — ^Although  the  Comitia 
the  unquestionable  right  of  acting  as  a  supreme  court  in  all  crinuB 
affecting  Roman  citizens,  it  must  soon  have  become  evident  that  it  w 
inconvenient,  and  frequently  impossible,  for  a  popular  assembly  to  ezai 


1  Oeeaslonmlly  anguirtre  !■  oMd  in  a  more  scnenl  mbh    Smuiwmjpar  dmmmKi 
r^movuLUonm  ahqdiubbnt,  cfmIm,  miHom  timi  immmiUmm,  (LlV.  Yl.  90)— M 

mamico  npttr  I^es  praettUerimw,  guod  in  atria  pUim  91MM  fa  fan,  Sfnd  i ' — 

imdkm  db  mobtb  juui  amqvuutvb  (Taoit  Ann.  III.  II) 


^hrdetails  of  a  complicated  charge,  and  to  Bih  And  weigh  ■  lanss  of  coainecd 

^^P  •ontrndictory  evidence.     Hence,  from  m  itarly  period  it  become  mmnion  for 

^flOomit  is  to  delegate  their  power  to  one  or  mora  pcreons,  who  acted  sa  judgeii, 

Mu  were  GBliiled  Qiiaeaitora  or  Qiiaalorts,  the  inTeitigatlon  or  trial  being 

''tanned  Quatslw;  and  hence  the  phrasea — Qaaationi praeficere — Quaesthnem 

era-ctre — Quaentioncm  habere — employed  in  relMion  lo  IhoM  who  conferred 

■nd  to  IhoK  who  exercised  this  authority.     Such  an  appointment  is  ■peciill]' 

mentianed  for  the  fiitt  time  in  B.C.  413,  (Lit.  IT.  61,)  when  the  Comiiin 

Tribota,  at  the  reqaeat  of  tho  Senate,  and  witli  the  consent  of  the  Comitia 

Centnriats,  nominated  a  commission  lo  inqnire  into  the  mnrder  of  Pofltumiua  b;^ 

Ml  own  soldiers,  and  ia  this  inaCajice  the  Consnls  were  the  CommissionerB. 

Bj  degrees,  as  the  population  increased,  and  criminal  trinls  became  more 
■mmcTons,  the  Comitia  very  rarely  exercised  their  jndicini  functions  dinctir,  ami 
the  givat  majority  of  criminal  trials  were  conducted  wicler  the  preaidenc;  of 
QtaettoTfs. 

There  are  Mrentl  poinU  connected  vrith  these  officials  to  wliioh  we  mnst  pnr 
pHticiiIar  attention — 

I.  The  jndicini  QuaeritoT  or  Quaestor  mnst  be  carefully  dislingnished  from 
the  (^laeslora,  who  acted  as  Comoiissionen  of  the  Trcnsivy.  The  latter  denn- 
^nated,  by  way  of  diBlinotioo.  Qitaestores  Aerarii,  were  regnlar  ordinary 
iBjgittTatca.  called  npon  to  discharge  a  routine  of  duties,  and  elected  tyciyytar. 
Hie  fbrmcr,  the  judicial  Quaestora,  were  appointed  specially  for  the  purpose  of 
pranding  at  a  particnlnr  trial,  they  posawtcd  no  poncn  beyond,  and  as  soon  us 
ihi*  duty  was  discharged,  their  anthority  ceased.  The  Quaettiona  wens  SpcHut 
Cbmntu'iom.  the  Qaaeiloret  were  the  Special  Commissioners. 

3.  The  judicial  Quaestor  acted  as  a  Judge,  and  was  uniformly  assisted  hr  n 
Coanlium  or  body  of  nasea^on  resembling,  in  mnny  rcapecU,  n  modem  Jury. 
TUa  ConiHiam,  np  to  tbo  passing  of  the  Lex  Sempronia,  in  B.C.  122,  consisteil 
flf  Senator!  exclnaiTety.  How  far  the  power  of  the  Consilium  may  hare  extended 
ia  ckriy  timei  is  nnluiown ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  tho  period  when  the 
tiaan  law  was  passed  a  mnjorily  of  their  number  could  condemn  or  acquit  tba 
HMnsed  perion  without  reforenre  to  the  opinion  of  the  Quaestor. 

3.  The  Quaeslur  being  the  delegated  rcpresentallTe  of  the  people,  the  sentence 
pMMd  in  his  court  was  final. 

4.  Although  the  Commission  nomioated  in  B.C.  413  is  the  first  exsmpli) 
which  can  be  fairly  regnrded  as  liislorica!,  wo  find  tracts  of  a  similar  usage  frotii 
the  most  remote  ages.  Thus,  the^Du'imn'ri  appointed  by  Toltus  Eostilius  for  ilia 
trial  of  Hoimliut.  were  a  species  of  judicial  Quaestores,  and  the  Qunestore» 
POrcicidii^  mentioned  in  Panlni  Diaooniu,  were  probably  instituted  at  n  very 
wriy  epoch — Parriei  Qiiaeslores  apptllabantur,  qui  soUbant  ereari  eaasa 
Twwa  cepilalium  quaerendaruni.' 

6,  Since  the  Quaeslores  were  the  representatives  of  the  people,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  they  must  have  been  uQiformlj  elected  by  the  Comitia,  as  in  the  cssa 
•bcAdj  cited ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  Consilium  was  chosen  in  the  earlier 
■fe*  ia  quite  nnlcnown. 

A.  Vihtn  the  Senate  had  jurisdiction,  tliey  also  usually  appointed  a  Qrinesilor 
oK  of  their  own  body ;  and  at  times  wo  find  a  resotulion  passed  in  the  Comitia 
(tgobiing  the  Senate  to  appoint  CommlsEi  oners  for  the  uvealigation  of  certain 
■eat  alleged  to  be  criminal. ' 
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increased,  and  oflences  of  every  descriptic 
tbe  plan  of  appoiudug  a  Special  CoimnUsion  to  Ir;  each  cause  became  mora 
tnore  inoonvenieiit  and  crabarraaiiiDg.  Ileum  tlia  idea  naturaJI;  iaggcated  ii 
ofappoiDting  Standing  Commissiona  for  trying  thoae  accused  of  the  ciitnes*^ 
were  of  tlia  moat  freqooit  oocofrenoe.  The  first  aiep  towards  thia  new  i 
meat  was  mode  by  L.  Calpumiua  T'ao,  a  Tiibunc  of  the  Flebs,  who, 
149,  passed  a  law  (Z)e  Rtjielundii)  to  cliecfc  the  oppression  of  "" 
Governors,  one  of  tlie  provlsiooB  being  that  a  Cooiniission  should  be  i 
to  sit  permaneotl;  througliout  the  jeor  for  the  hearing  of  all  oliargei  pnfa 
under  that  law. '  The  eiperiuient  was  fonnd  to  work  so  well  that  from  tim 
tima  new  kiwa  were  passed,  by  which  new  Courts  or  Commissions  of  a  und 
deseription  were  iostiiuted  for  the  inveitigatioD  of  different  olTeuceB,  tuitil 
length  the  system  was  brought  ioU)  gencrnl  operation  by  a.  Ltx  ConttliA 
Sulla.  From  that  time  funvard  until  the  Giinl  establishtaent  of  the  irapa 
government,  the  jurisdiction  of  all  otJi«r  courts  in  crimioal  prosecntiocs  waa,  ■ 
great  measure,  superseded,  and  tbo  nhole  of  the  ordmory  dimiaal  buiinem 
conducted  by  Staoding  Commissions,  and  these  Conammoni  or  Courltif 
distinguittbcd  as  the  QUAEsnoh-ES  Pehputvab. 
With  regard  to  these,  it  must  be  remarked — 

1.  That  eauh  court  or  Quaeslio  took  cognizance  of  one  clasa  of  oSencea  m 
Tbiu,  there  was  A  Quaestio  Perpetua,  whicli  was  occupied  eiclnsively  with  M 
connected  with  the  miagovemmont  or  oppression  of  the  Frovinciols,  (Se  Sa 
tunifii,)  another  with  embciixlcnicnt  of  the  public  nioney,(Z^Pefu/afu,)  ta^ 
with  bribery  ou  the  part  of  thacandidaleafor  pnUioofficea,  ^De  AnibitB,^  aocA 
with  vioktioos  of  llie  dignity  of  the  imperial  people,  {De  J/aiuIote,}  an^i 
forth, 

2.  Althongh  these  Courts  were  permanent,  they  were  viewed  exactly  in 
some  light  as  the  former  Special  Coiumissions,  and  were  regarded  oi  excrcii  _ 
power  directly  delegated  to  tliem  by  tbe  people.  The  supreme  juriadictitn 
tbe  Cotnitia  Ccnturiata  was  still  fully  recognised  in  principle,  and  the  aaeemb 
of  tbe  poople  were  still  called  togetlier  for  the  purpose  of  liolding  trials  or  foe 
appoinlmeat  of  Special  Commissions  in  all  eilraordiaary  caseo,  for  which 
provision  had  been  made  in  tbe  laws  establishing  the  Quaeatuma  Perpdaa 

3.  It  was  no  longer  nccesaaiy  tltat  a  magistrate  should  act  at  I' 
any  cltiMn  tnigbt  now  come  forward  and  prefer  n  charge. 

4.  Each  Quaailio  was  established  by  a  separate  law,  and  bH  the  , 
in  each  Court  were  n^gulated  by  tbe  terms  of  tlie  law  under  which  il 
were  held,  and  these  proceedings  were,  from  time  to  time,  modified  or  . 
changed  by  new  laws. 

5.  Hence,  there  waa  no  general  fiirm  of  procedura  applicable  to  all  llif 
alike ;  and  althougb  we  may  be  abia  to  ascertain  the  details  of  a  process 
Court,  in  tliat  for  trying  causes  Jh  Amlilu,  for  example,  at  one  partienlar 
we  camiot  infer  that  the  same  furmaUdcs  were  observed  at  ihe  some  p 
tiying  cases  De  Maieslale  or  De  Rrpdundis,  or  at  a  dilTerent  period  it 
case«  De  Ambilu. 

6.  There  was,  however,  one  general  principle  applicable  to  all  withcnt 
tion— every  case  submitted  to  a  Quueslio  Perpelua  was  tried 

y.     The  duty  of  tbe  Judge  was  to  preside  and  to  regulate 
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of  the  law  under  which  he  acted.     The  dutv  of  the  Jurv  was,  after  hoarir 
plcaJinga  aud  the  evidence,  to  pronounce  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  tl 


•  In  addition  to  this  general  principle,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  th 
ordinary  course  of  procedure  was  similar  in  the  different  Courts,  and  th 
ibrms  were  common  to  all,  although  each  had  its  peculiarities ;  and  ^ 
that,  from  time  to  time,  Leges  ludiciariae  were  passed  for  the  regulati 
<Im  Courts,  and  that  these  were  applicable  to  all. 
^    Sm  The  general  name  for  the  Judge  was  QuaesUcr  or  Quaestor:  the  Jury  aa 
]ikodT  was  termed  Consilium:  the  individuals  who  composed  the  Jury  were  t 
^^mmees.    It  must  be  carefully  remarked  by  the  young  scholar  that  wherever  t 
~  Indicts  occurs  in  the  plural  in  any  phrase  relating  to  a  criminal  trial, 
always  be  rendered  into  English  by  the  word  Jury  or  Jurors^  never  i 
In  Civil  Suits,  as  we  have  seen  above,  ludex  denotes  an  umpire 
',  that  is,  in  reality,  a  Jury  composed  of  one  individual :  in  criminal  trii 
nraiding  Judge  or  Quatsitor  was,  in  certain  cases,  named  ludex  Qum 
w;  but  this  is  a  special  technicality,  which  will  be  illustrated  below. 
These  things  being  premised,  we  shaJl  proceed  to  state  what  our  authorit 
OS  to  ascertain  with  regard — 1.  To  the  Judge  and  Jury,  and,  2.  To  t 
course  of  procedure ;  and  we  shall  conclude  with  a  short  account  of  t 
important  of  those  crimes  which  formed  the  subjects  of  investigation  in  t 
nal  courts. 
PicsUlag  JTadiscs  !■  die  Qnacstloaca  Pcrpetnae. — In  the  earlier  Quw 
or  Special  Commissions,  the  Judge  or  Quaesitor  was  nominated  by  t 
^Moplef  in  their  Comitia,  and  any  one,  without  restriction,  might  be  appoint 
-m^  their  pleasure.    After  the  institution  of  the  Quaestiones  Perpetuae,  the  a 
'^MM  altered.    The  presiding  Judge  was  now  either — 

!•  One  of  the  Fraetores,  or,  2.  An  officer  denomin<ited  Judex  Quaestionis 

1.  At  the  period  when  the  first  Quaestio  Perpetua  was  instituted  by  1 

VUBiag  of  the  Lex  Calpumia  de  Repetundisy  tliere  were  sis  Praetors.    I 

Praetor  Urhanus  and  the  Praetor  Peregrinus  remained  in  the  city  during  th 

2|ear  of  office  and  presided  in  the  Civil  Courts,  the  remaining  four  acted  aa  1 

PiRmncial  Governors  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  two  Spains.     Upon*  the  pass! 

«f  the  Xez  Calpumia^  the  duty  of  presiding  in  the  Court  for  trying  cases  . 

Mepetundis  was  assigned  to  the  I^aetor  Peregrinus;^  but  as  legid  busine 

both  civil  and  criminal,  rapidly  increased,  and  new  Quaestiones  Perpetuae  w< 

OBtablished,  the  J^raetor  Urhanus  and  the  Praetor  Peregrinus  were  obliged 

pre  the  whole  of  their  attention  to  Civil  Suits,  while  the  four  remaining  Praeti 

irers  retained  in  the  city  during  their  year  of  office,  in  order  that  they  might  \ 

•■Judges  in  the  new  Criminal  Courts,  and  did  not  proceed  to  their  Provinces  ui 

thrir  year  ai  service  in  the  city  had  expured.     >Vhen  the  Criminal  Code  if 

icmodellcd  by  Sulla,  and  the  number  of  Quaestiones  Perpetuae  increased,  it  m 

imnd  neoessaiy  to  increase  the  number  of  Praetors  also,  which  was  now  au 

■Hmtf^  to  eight,  so  that  six  were  left  free  to  act  as  Criminal  Judges,  and  th< 

^vidfid  the  duties  of  the  different  Courts  among  each  other  by  lot,  aud,  wfa 

■poken  of  in  their  judicial  capacity,  were  usually  named  Quaesitores,  * 

2.  Bat  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  the  increase  in  criminal  business  ^ 
that  even  this  additional  number  of  Prsietors  proved  insuffictent  for  t 
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work,  and  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  snpplementaxy  Judges,  each  oj 
was  called  a  ludex  Quaestionis, 

All  detailed  information  with  regard  to  these  personages  is  extremdr  dc 
but  our  authorities  enable  us  to  assert  that  a  Judex  Quaesiionis  was  the  i 
Judge  in  the  court  in  which  he  sat,  and,  for  the  time  being,  enjoyed 
autliority  of  an  ordinary  Praetor.  This  is  proved  by  the  accounts  preMr\'e 
trial  of  Oppianicus,  and  of  the  trial  of  Clucntins,  in  the  fonner  of  which  s 
G.  Junius,  and  in  the  latter  a  Q.  Voconius  Naso,  acted  as  Judex  Qua\ 
Wc  know,  moreover,  that  a  Judex  Quaestionis  was  not  held  to  be  an  < 
magistrate,  for  he  could  himself  be  brought  to  trial  before  the  dose  of  I 
in  the  course  of  which  he  served ;  and  when  about  to  preside  at  a  trial, 
obliged  to  take  an  oath  like  an  ordinary  Juryman,  a  form  from  which  a 
was  exempted.*  But  whether  each  Praetor  had  a  Judex  Quaestionis  aUi 
him  during  his  year  of  office,  to  whom,  as  his  depnty,  he  might  make  < 
business  which  he  himsdf  was  nnable  to  overtake ;  or  whether  a  Index 
tionis  had  a  particular  department  set  aside  for  him  in  the  criminal  con 
gethcr  independent  of  any  particular  Praetor;  or  whether  a  Judex  Qhi 
was  nominated  specially  for  a  particular  trial ;  whether  the  appointment, 
ing  to  any  of  the  above  suppositions,  was  made  by  the  people  or  by  tlte 
themselves,  and  what  the  qualifications  may  have  been  for  holding  the  ol 
questions  to  which  no  satisfactory  reply  can  be  offered.  In  reference  to 
point,  two  individuals  are  mentioned  as  having  held  this  office,  both  c 
are  stated  to  have  been  previously  Aediles,  and  a  third  subsequently  I 
Praetor ;  but  no  induction  from  such  a  limited  number  of  fiicts  can  bi 
sive.' 

The  ladlce*  or  larora  Im  th«  Qaacatloacs  Perpcto»g«. — ^The  do 
presiding  Judge  in  one  of  the  Quaestiones  Perpetuae  was  merely  tl 
superintendent,  who  was  bound  to  sec  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  und 
the  trial  took  place  were  strictly  complied  with,  but  who  exercised  i 
influence  upon  the  final  result  of  the  triaL  He  might  unqncstiona 
advantage  of  technical  formalities  to  aid  or  embarrass  one  or  other  of  the 
and  this  will  account  for  the  exhortations  to  impartiality  so  often  add 
the  Judge  in  the  orations  of  Cicero ;  or  if  recklessly  corrupt,  he  migh 
own  peril,  make  a  false  dedaration  of  the  state  of  the  votes  given  by  \*» 
he  was  not  able,  in  the  fair  exercise  of  his  functions,  to  influence  the 
which  rested  entirely  with  the  Judices.  Hence  the  power  possessed 
who  acted  as  Judices  was  necessarily  very  great,  and  was  often  a 
party  piu-poses.  Some  of  the  most  serious  internal  dissensions  during 
ccntur}-  of  the  republic  were  closely  connected  with  the  contests  between 
orders  in  the  state  for  the  privilege  of  acting  as  Judices;  and  the  diffen 
Judiciariae  relating  to  this  point  were  a  source  of  great  and  finequently 
exdtement. 

Class  of  persons  from  which  the  Judices  were  rAosen.— From  th 
period  until  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  the  Consilium  in  all  Crimin. 
whether  held  before  Special  Commissions,  or  Quaestiones  Perpetuae^ 
composed  exclusively  of  Senators.  But  in  B.C.  122,  the  J^ex  Sempro 
ciaria  of  C.  Gracchus  was  passed,  in  terms  of  which  the  Indicia^  tl 
right  of  acting  as  jurors  on  criminal  trials^  were  traDi&Rcd  from  t 
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to  the  Eqnnlriiin  Order,  w!iic!i,  in  Gut,  fint  rewircJ  a  deficite  form  In  codk- 
qucDce  of  (Ilia  ordi amice.' 

AfUr  Ike  deatb  of  C.  Gracdini,  tbe  S«nKte  macio  gtrennooa  efloris  to  recover 
ihe  pniilegc  of  which  Ihey  had  been  deprived ;  and  various  laws  were  brought 
ftrwsrd  by  the  reprcsentativei  of  diScrcnt  partiM,  wliose  object  wu  to  reverse, 
ttofinn,  or  modifj  the  proviflions  of  tlie  itx  Scmpronia.  Snch  were  the  Ltx 
&rvUia  (B.C.  lOG)  of  Q.  Bervillus  Caepio,  bj  which  tbe  ludicia  were  to  ba 
KMored  to  the  Senate;  the  Ltx  Serrilia  of  C.  Serviling  GlAocia,  h;  nbicb  the 
immuoiu  of  tbe  Lei  Sempronla  ageinat  Senators  were  rendered  more  eIringciiE; 
the  Lex  Lii'ia  (B.C.  Sljof  tl.  liviusDnuiis,  which  emleavoured  to  bring  nbont 
a  eomprumise  between  the  Senate  and  the  Eqaeatriiin  Order;  and  tlie  Lex 
/^tmlin  (B.C.  89)  of  M.  FlaatiniSilvimas,  which  proposed  that  the  people  ahoalJ, 
•Mh  jew,  nominate  fifteen  Indices  ont  of  each  tribe,  without  reference  to  the 
fkct  oT  thor  bciDg  Senators,  member!  of  the  Equestrian  Order,  or  sinnplc  citizcnE.* 

Bat  these  laws,  if  tliey  ever  nctua!!/  come  into  operation,  rcmaiaed  in  force 
ftrlToy  brief  period,  and  tlio  ludicia  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Eqneslrina 
Olds  for  forlj-lwo  jcart,  tintil  Sulla,  foUewIng  ont  hie  deliberate  Echcnte  of 
iaattme  by  >II  mean;  the  inBiicnce  of  the  Oplimates,  restored,  in  B.C.  61,  llio 
itMe  of  thin;;!  which  ciiaied  before  the  passing  of  Uio  Lex  Sempronia,  givitig 
faaek  the  ludicia  to  the  Senate' 

Tbe  teaction  which  immediately  followed  the  death  of  tlie  Dictator,  rendered 
•  Wotinnanccof  this  eiclnaive  privilege  impowible;  and  accordingly  in  B.C.  70, 
dM  Lex  Aurelia  of  L  Aureliiu  Colta,  ono  of  the  Pnctora  of  that  year,  wua 
pMMd,  ordaining  that  the  ludica  were  to  bo  selected  from  three  bodies  or 
orders  in  the  state — the  Senatia,  the  Ordo  E'jueMtr,  and  the  Triiuni  Aerarii^ 
(pk  239.)  each  order  fomuDg  a  Dtmria.* 

Bj  tbe  Lex  Pompeia,  passed  by  Pompeius  Mngnns  in  bis  Mcond  consnleliip, 
B.C.  SA,  tho  Indiect  continued  to  be  chosen  from  llic  three  orders  named  in  the 
Lrx  Aurelia,  but  the  most  wealthy  only  were  eligible;  and  by  the  Lex  lalla 
af  CacMT,  pas.<ed  B.C.  46,  the  Tribuni  Aerarii  were  eiclnded,  Antonins,  after 
tbe^Mlh  of  Caesar,  cndcaTeurcd  to  render  tbe  eonsdtution  of  the  body  mere 
'— ~itie  than  ever,  by  the  admission  of  l^ionnry  soldiers ;  but  his  coaclmcnta 
d  in  force  (or  a  vety  limited  space.  Einally,  Augastns  restored  the  three 
le  of  tbe  Aureliaa  law,  and  added  a  fourth  from  the  humbler  clasfcs  of 
tite  oonununity,  while  a  fifth  Decuria  was  introduced  by  Caligula;  but  befota 
thai  period,  the  importance  of  tbeoSicc  had  passed  away.' 

Qaali^ficalion  ai  to  Age. — So  long  as  the  Judicia  remuned  in  tbe  hands  of 
tbe  Senate,  no  regulations  were  necessary  upon  this  bead ;  but  when  other  orden 
we«  admitted,  certain  reslriations  were  tatroduccd.  By  the  Lex  Sircilia,  no 
one  oonld  act  as  a  ludex  under  tbe  a^  of  thirty,  or  above  the  ago  of  sixty; 
and  this  regnlalion  seems  to  have  continued  in  force  until  Augustus  reduced  the 
legal  age  tu  twenty-Gvc* 

Din^ualificalioni  for  (he  Office. — N'o  one  conld  act  as  a  Index  who  waa 
iimated  with  any  of  tbe  higher  offices  of  the  State,  or  who  did  not  live  in  Home 
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Dr  the  immediftte  vidnllj ;  nor  any  one  nho  had  ever  been  foond  guilt/  cf  flQ 
charge  affecting  hU  Statu)  hs  b  Cii-ii  Romanua  opllmo  iure^  J 

Numher  of  ludica. — OatheGrat  iiutitmioa  of  the  Pii  i   irfiiiii  i  T  iJi'l^J 
it  would  appear  that  a  Mrtsia  immber  oTIuilicfM  irere  appointed  end)  THrtij 
each  QuaesUo,  out  of  which  the  proper  namber  for  each  tnal — and  tlua  ■"■'I 
appears  dtra^  to  have  been  fixed  bj  the  la»  tinder  which  the  trial  -wu  UMJ 
Iras  selected,     Thae,  from  the  fragments  which  Itave  been  preserved  of  tba  £)■ 
Servilia  de  Eepelundis,  na  know  lliat  450  Iudirt$  vrcre  nominated  jeadjW 
serva  on  the  Quaeslio  de  Repetandis.     But  when  the  Qiiarstiona  Pcrptttm 
graiaalOy  embraced  almost  all  criminal  causes,  it  would  appear  tbat  a  ceitui 
nnmber  of  Itidicea  were  tclccted  for  tlie  whole,  and  gubiequentlx  distribald 
among  the  different  Quaesiiones.     Tbos  the  nnmber  fixed  by  the  I^iLum 
was  600;  b/ tlie  Lex  Flautia  525  (being  16  out  of  each  tribe,)  nnleawea 
poflo,  with  Bomo  writer*,  that  lliis  nutober  was  chosen  for  each  QuoMfM. 
hare  no  farther  information  nntQ  the  timo  ofAagnstn),  wbeD  the  n 
aboQt  iOOO.   On  llic  occaaion  of  MUo's  trial,  300  ludiccs  were  set 
appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Pompeins  to  appropriate  ll 
each  Quaettio;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  changes  in  the  criminal  lawba 
daced  by  him  remained  in  force  for  a  very  short  time  only.' 

Manner  of  choosing  the  ludkes. — In  what  manner  the  ludicet  w 
annnnlly  out  of  ihe  qoalified  classes,  is  a  matter  involved  in  much  obacnrity.  1_ 
long  as  a  fixed  number  was  set  apart  for  each  Quaeslio,  it  would  appear  thotlM' 
Praetor,  or  Index  Quaeslionis,  vrba  presided  over  that  Quaud'o,  chose  whom  b» 
Ihouglit  fit ;  at  least  this  was  the  esse  under  the  Lex  Servilia  de  JUprhindis,'M 
which  the  Praetor  Peregrinua  is  enjoined  Co  select  450,  After  the  tndica^ 
Ihe  whole  of  the  Quaesiiones  Perpclnae  were  chosen  in  a  mass,  ve  ioAr,  llM 
a  passage  in  Cicero,  that  the  duly  devolved  upon  the  Praetor  Urbaiuit,  vM 
selected,  upon  oath  (iuratus,)  the  persons  wliom  he  deemed  bert  qndilM 
although  it  would  seem  from  the  woHs  of  Dion  Cnssins,  tiiat  tiio  QihunIbi^B 
some  mstonces,  chose  them  by  lot.  The  list  of  ludices  for  the  year,  hoinm 
chosen,  was  termed  Alhum  ludicum,  and  llio  individuals  ioclnded  b  ihil  HJ 
Indices  Sekcli.*  J 

Decuriae  ludicum.  We  have  stated  above  that  by  the  Lts  AvreKa,  4 
whole  Dumber  at  Indices  was  divided  into  three  sections  or  Deeurxae,  eadiCtW 
forming  a  Decuria.  Thus  there  was  ai^ecurin  of  Senators,  a  DeruruKWi^CMd 
of  members  of  the  Equestrian  Order,  and  a  Decnria  of  TW^ni  AerariL  By 
the  law  of  Angustns,  also  noticed  above,  the  number  of  Decuriae  was  iDrnusd 
to  four,  aod  by  that  of  Caligula  to  five.  In  the  petiod  alw  between  tiw  La 
Cornelia  of  B.C.  81,  and  the  Lex  Aurelia  of  B.C.  70,  daring  which  Senalononly 
could  act  as  Indices,  wo  hear  o(  Decuriae  ladicnm,  bat  we  are  altogether  ipnowii 
of  the  principle  upon  which  this  arrangement  or  distribution  was  foundeif.* 

OEDiNABT  roRii  OF  rnocBsa  in  CRonnAL  trials  bdbisq  the  efocb  or 

THE  QUAESTIOIfEa  PEBTETUAE. 

The  various  slips  in  a  criminal  prosecntion,  witliout  reference 
cular  Quaestio,  or  the  spedal  law  by  which  they  were  regulated, 
been  as  follows: — 

>  Fn(int.  )•(,  Serill,  <l.  7.    Cle,  in  Tarr.  A«.  I.  in 

>  Fngmi.  1».  Scrril,  6.1.  ApplaiL  O.  C.  I.  33.  Flia.  B.  N.  XXXIII-  I. 
PIrt.  Pomp,  is 

>  FriR'n'- !•(.  Sv'll  n.  T,    Cla  prs  Cl»nt.  M    Dm  Cuk  XXXIX.  T. 
'  Cie.  In  V«TT.  L  61.  U.  ai.  ptg  Cliuiil.  S. 
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Pusfulntio.^ — An  application  on  the  ])art  of  the  inipoa<^lu'r  to  tli»'  Praetor,  ( 

dex  Qnat.<fiimis,  who  presidiHl  over  tljo  court  to  which  the  cliarge  belonjjcd,  i< 

to  prefer  an  accusation.    This,  although  in  most  cases  a  mere  formalitj 

I  necessary  preliminary,  because  it  mij^ht  happen  that  the  applicant  wj 

ified  by  law  from  acting  as  an  impeachcr  of  any  one,  or  from  acting  t 

impeacher  of  the  particular  individual  whom  he  def<ired  to  prasecute ;  or  \ 

'  i  have  been  forestalled,  which  leads  us  to  consider, 

inatio,  ' — Two  or  more  persons  might  make  application  at  the  same  tin 

leave  to  prefer  the  same  charge  against  the  same  indivichinl.     It  thus  becan 

to  decide  which  of  the  apjilicants  had  the  best  ckim  to  conduct  tl 

tion,  and  this  question  was  decided  formally  by  a  consilium  of  iudice 

were,  however,  not  upon  oatli — iniurati^)  after  the  different  applican 

been  fully  heard  in  support  of  their  pretensions.     This  preliminary  prooe 

termed  Divinatio ;  and  Cicero  affords  an  example,  who  contended  witli 

Q.  Caecilins  for  permission  to  bring  a  criminal  diarge  against  C.  Ycrre 

delivered  a  speech,  still  extant,  entitled  Divinatio  in  Q.  Caecilium. 

Nominis  a.  Criminis  Delatio.  ' — ^These  preliminaries  having  been  adjustei 

accuser  made  a  formal  declaration  of  the  name  of  the  person  wliom  1 

ded  to  impeach,  and  of  the  crime  which  he  laid  to  his  charge,  and  in  t 

was  said — Dcfcrre  Nomen — De/erre  Crimen — and  hence,  under  tl 

,  Dtlatores  was  the  term  used  to  denote  tliat  cla:!is  of  persons  who  mat 

tnde  of  impeaching. 

Citatio.  * — At  this  stage,  it  would  appear  that  the  accused  was  formal 
oucd  (citatus)  to  appear  belor  the  Praetor  or  Judex  Quaestionis,  and  be; 
person  the  charge  preferre<l. 

Initrrogatio, ' — ^Tlie  accuMr  then  put  certain  questions  to  the  accuned,  which  1 
,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  answer  or  not  as  he  thought  fit.  The  object  of  the: 
qaflstions  was  to  ascertain  how  much  the  accused  was  willing  to  admit,  in  ordi 
Ifaat  the  qncstion  submitted  to  tlie  Jury  might  assume  a  definite  form  and  1 
Conipies8e<l  within  narrow  limits. 

iTueriptio,  Subscriptio.  ^ — A  fonnal  document  was  next  drawn  np  statir 
precisely  tlio  nature  of  the  charge  and  the  name  of  the  accused.  This  was  sigiu 
by  the  accuser  and  also  by  those  who  intended  to  give  him  their  support  ar 
eoontenance  in  conducting  the  proi^Kiution,  and  who  were  hence  termed  Sul 
wcriptorefm  The  accused  then  became  technically  lieus^  and  as  such  w: 
kgally  disqualified  from  becoming  candidate  for  any  public  oflice. 

NomiiM  Receptio.  ^ — ^Thc  presiding  Judge  then  formally  registered  the  nan 
of  the  accused,  and  in  so  doing  was  said  Nomen  Recipcre. 

Finally,  a  day  was  fixed  for  proceeding  with  the  trial.  This,  under  ordinal 
dnsmnstances,  was  the  tenth  afler  the  Nominis  Receptio ;  but  the  interval  wi 
■ometimes  regulated  by  the  special  law  under  which  the  Quaestio  was  held,  ar 
■ometimea  a  lengthened  space  was  granted  in  those  instances  where  it  wi 
to  procure  evidence  from  a  distance,  as  in  the  accusation  of  Verre 
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when  Ci<XTO  was  allowed  one  handrcil  and  lea  duya,  although  lie    diil   not  vd  J 
himself  of  the  permiESOD  to  the  full  eueoL ' 

Oa  the  day  appomted,  Ihe  Judge  having  taken  Lis  seat  upon  the  tribunal,  A 
Diunei   of  all  tlioae  ludica  nbo  were  linllu  to   serve   upoD    iJiU   I      '   *" 
Quaentio  were  called  over,  and  at  the  same  time  the  accuser  and  delend 
Bummoned  to  appear  b;  the  Crier  o(  the  Coort  (^ciebaiitur  a  Praecont  f 

There  can  ho  do  doubt  that  the  Judge  poucseed  the  power  of  enfarunfAa 
altendanee  of  sucli  ludica  as  did  not  answer  when  called  upon,  and  of  inti''"" 
puaUbnent  on  anch  as  could  not  afford  a  Batiefactoiy  excuse  for  Ih^  ■! 
(Cic  Philipp.  T.  5.)     If  tlio  accuser  did  not  appear,  the  dcfendaiit  n 
uiamisaed  from  the  bar,  it  being  left  open,  hotrever,  to  any  one  to 
new  proceas.    If  the  occneed  did  net  appear,  and  if  no  one  appeared  to  ai 
for  Iiii  absence,  tlien,  towards  evening,  ho  was  pronounced  guiltj,  and  m 
was  passed  upon  him  in  terms  of  the  law  under  which  tlie  Court  aot.  * 
Iha  lutrtiea  were  in  Btl«ndaacc,  the  firft  business  was  balloting  lor  the  Jniy.  J 

ludkam  Sariitio.  * — The  names  of  all  tlioeo  ludica  who  were  liable  lo  ir 
uere  thrown  into  the  balloting  um,  those  only  being  excluded  who  w 
imnneutcd  by  bbod,  marriitge,  or  any  other  strong  tie,  with  either  of  the  pi 

The  presiding  J  udge  tlien  drew  out  of  tlie  um  the  number  of  natncs  prt^ 
CotudtulB  the  Jury.    This  nombcr  depended  entirely  upon  the  provisiont  of  ■ 
piuticulaBlaw  unilcr  which  the  trial  look  place,  and  we  accordingly  6nd  ta 
of  32,  50,  70,  75,  and  other  numbers. ' 

ludienm  RateHo. — It  was  a  principle  in  Roman  Law,  that  in  alliu 

civil  and  oriniinal,  the  person  or  persons  who  decided  a  conlrovem' 

appointed  with  tha  full  consent  of  Ibe  cootendmg  parties  (Cio.  pro  {^loenb  4| 
To  have  carried  ont  this  prindple  to  its  full  extent  in  criminal  CMuea  w 
liave,  manifestly,  been  impracticable ;  but  after  the  reijoisite  nn 
bad  been  chosen  by  ballot,  both  parties  were  allowed  to  challenge  (rciiocr^lH 
certain  number,  if  tliey  thought  fit.      It  was  not  necessary  that   the  pMr^ 
challenginjr  should  slate  his  rensong,  the  right  was  absolute,  and  ha  aloM^ 
the  judge  of  tho  expediency  of  exercising  it.     The  nnmbcr  of  Jurora  wIucfaM 
party  was  allowed  to  challenge  appears,  like  the  niunber  of  the  Jtuy,  H 
(cen  Gxed  by  Ihe  laws  regulating  e.tch  Qaaeglio.,  and  on  this  point  we  ban  M 
uttlc  general  iiifumiBtiDn.* 

Iiuiicum  SubsortUin. — The  vacHndcs  in  the  Cnnjtiiimn,  caoacd  I 
chalknges,  were  filled  up  by  the  Judge,  who  dro^T  fresh  names  fhun  tl 
This  operation  was  termed  SulaorlUh. ' 

ludicum  Editio. — The  appointment  of  a  Jury  bv  ballot  was  llic  nile  lb 
in  a  great  mujoriiy  of  crimitiul  causes ;  but  it  was  not  onircrsol,  for  wme  li 
prohibiting  particular  offences,  directed  that  the  Jury  should  be  apptunlod  !■■ 
ililferent  manner.    Thus,  hy  the  Ltx  Servilia  de  Rep<tundis,  eacli  party  iK" 
Hated  (edebat)  ODehuadced  Jurors,  and  e^ich  challenged  flAyof  ihoesn  '  '~ 

.14.    Akoil  Arg.  In  Clc  CiiriiDliiB.    I>Kiirl.  Ai 

eta  9. 
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opponent,  so  that  the  Consilium,  when  thas  redaccd,  conBistod  of  one 

ed ;  but  this  procedure  was  abrogated  by  subsequent  laws  De  Repetundis, 

he  ordinary  methods  of  Sortitio  and  Subsortido  substituted.  ^     Again,  by 

*ejc  Licinia  de  Sodalitiis,  the  accuser  named  four  Tribes,  the  accused  had 

i^t  of  challenging  or  rejecting  one  of  these  Tribes ;  and  then  the  accuser 

ted  the  Jury  out  of  the  remaming  three  Tribes,  without,  it  would  seem,  any 

ler  right  of  challenge  being  granted  to  the  accused. '    Jurors  appointed  in 

,  or  in  a  similar  manner,  were  called  ludices  Editicii,  as  distinguished  from 

c  named  by  Sortitio. 

lie  Jnry,  being  finally  adjusted,  were  then  sworn,  and  hence  they  are  frequently 

ignated  simply  by  the  epithet  lurati,    A  Index  Quaestionis  was,  in  like 

aner,  sworn ;  but  a  Praetor  was  not,  his  general  oath  of  office  being  con- 

exed  sufficient ;  and  this  circumstance  alone  seems  to  prove  that  the  Judex 

naeMtionis  was  not  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  onliuary  magistrate. 

The  pleadings  then  commenced.     The  prosecutor  or  his  counsel  (of  whom 

ore  hereafter)  opened  the  case,  the  defender  replied  in  person  or  by  his  counsel, 

od  then  the  evidence  was  led. 

Teslimonia. — The  evidence  might  be  of  different  kinds.  Oral,  (Testes,)  Docu- 
aentaiy,  (Tabulae,)  and  mixed,  that  is,  consisting  of  declarutious  by  corporate 
•odiea,  (Testimonia  publica,)  supported  by  the  verbal  testimony  of  deputies 
ILeffoti)  sent  for  the  purpose. 

Testes, — Witnesses  might  be  either  free  men  or  slaves ;  and,  if  free  men,  they 
■Dight  be  cither  Roman  citizens  or  PeregrinL 

AU  free  men  alike  were  examincxl  npon  oath — iurati — but  much  less 
CO  attached  to  the  evidence  of  foreigners  than  of  citizens,  and  Greek 
especially  were  reganled  with  peculiar  suspicion.  Witnesses  might  give 
loe  of  their  own  free  will  (roluntarii)  or  upon  compulsion ;  but  the  right 
ipdllng  a  person  to  appear  as  a  witness  (Denuntiare — Testibus  denuntiare 
—^Testimonium  denuntiare)  was  possessed  by  the  accuser  alone.  It  was 
■ntomary  for  the  accnsed  to  call  witnesses  to  speak,  not  only  to  facts,  but  to 
■bumcter,  and  anch  were  termed  Laudatores,  the  nmubcr  usually  brought 
rward  for  this  purpose  being  ten. ' 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  slaves  as  witnesses,  several  poiuts  deser\'e 
jarticalar  notice — 

1.  It  was  a  principle  in  Roman  Law  that  no  declaration  on  the  part  of  a  slave 
•amid  be  received  in  evidence  unless  emitted  under  torture.  Hence  the  word 
Qfutestio,  when  employed  in  reference  to  the  examination  of  slaves,  always 
failles  the  application  of  torture.  * 

8.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  we  read  of  the  judicial  examination 
cf  dsret,  in  the  earlier  period  of  Roman  history,  the  persons  charged  with  the 
eriBNi  were  the  masters  of  the  slayea,  the  slaves  themselves  being  implicated  as 
Mooiii{iliee8,  and  the  chief  object  was  to  force  from  the  slave  a  confession  of  Ida 
•wn  giiik ;  and  no  alaves  were  examined  except  those  belonging  to  the  accused 

S.  lo  no  caae  ooold  a  slave,  when  not  charged  with  participation  in  the  crimes, 
le  admitted  as  an  ordinary  witness  against  his  own  master.    It  was  only  when 
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reidj  to  bear  [egtimony  m  hii  farour  tbat  he  Mold  be  heani  in  coutt,  ai 
wu  applied  in  this  case  npon  the  principle  that  an  exiraordiostj  sanctioa  ■! 
nocessaiT  Ui  give  value  to  evideiicc  ivhich,  it  woi  presumed,  mint  ion  br 
deiivcred  under  a  strong  bias. ' 

4.  The  two  \a!t  rules  were  inodilied  in  later  timei,  in  so  ^u-  u  crimei 
bvolTcd  the  aafeiy  of  the  slate  were  conwmed,  or  thojo  wLidi  related  t> 
daring  act  of  sacrilege.  In  both  these  cas«B  the  evidence  of  a  alave  aginul  I 
his  iDaeter  waa  admitted.  Moreover,  loirotds  the  close  of  the  repidJic,  A*l 
■bres  not  oa\j  of  the  accused,  but  also  of  third  parties  nere  aomedmes  oauuiwy 
under  torture,  the  permission  of  their  mastera  having  been  previously  obtHBcdM 

fi.  In  the  earlier  ages   llie  tormru  was  applied  in  public — metlh  fin^ 
— but  during  the  period  of  the  (inaationa  Perpeiuae,  it  seems,  u  b 
our  authorities  extend,  to  have  been  customary  to  apply  the  torture  o 
court,   and  oouaeqnentlj   tlie  depositions   must   have   been   talien   dom 

rofiufeie,— TTrilten  evidence  eonsUted  of  private  account  hooks,  ^Tabukt  J 
aeeepli  et  expeaei  p.  270,)  of  letters,  (EpUtolai,)  and  of  memoranda (XiteU* 
Qie<itTj  description.     The  accuser  had  a  right  to  ca!l  fiir  all  docnmenla  gf  tt 
nature,  and  to  compel  their  production.     Wlicn  received,  they  ivere  rcKr' 
sealed  np  (pbiigTialae)  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  (o&sijnuiforu,)  dui' 
over  to  the  Judge,  and  opened  by  him  in  the  presence  of  the  Court.     Bi 
theie  private  papers,  the  accounts  of  the  Collectots  of  tlie  Kevenue  (Tii&Bton 
Pubticanorum)  were  sametimes  brought  forward,  but  in  this  case  it  niu  nni 
uecessBiy  to  present  the  originals,  an  BUtiicntiealcil  copy  being  admiiicd.* 

A  accond  species  of  written  evideuco  con^sled  in  the  depositions  of  thne 
-witnesses  who,  from  bad  health,  age,  distance,  or  any  s;itisfactory  couw,  ntro 
tinable  to  appear  in  person,  and  were  therefore  allowed  to  have  ibeir  iltposi- 
tions  taicendown  in  writing,  (TtsHmania  per  labcllam  dare.)  these  deptialkiu 
being  anthentioatcd  by  the  signature  of  commissioners  (sigiiatora)  in  wbM  i 
presence  Ibey  were  made.* 

Lastly,  under  this  bead  we  must  reckon  the  TestimiiBia  PiiblicUf  whidi,ii1 
in  favonr  of  the  uucuspd,  were  termed  Laailttiiono,  that  is,  public  dot" 
r^arding  particular  facts,  or  npon  the  general  merits  of  the  case,  e 
from  public  meetuiga  held  in  the  provuidal  towns,  or  from  the  ma^MntM,  a 
from  some  recognised  corporation.     These,  winch  were  employed  xerjet — ' 
lively  in  cases  De  RcpetundU,  were  always  conveyed  to  Rome  by  an  •mil 
appointed  foe  the  purpose,  and  the  members  of  the  depulaliou  attended  moo 
during  the  trial,  for  the  purpose  of  aalhcuticating  the  documents  whidi  1 
presented,  and  of  ei^'og  ^"ch  oral  explanations  as  might  be  required  byti 
party. 

The  evidence  being  concluded,  the  Jury  were  called  npon  by  the  Jul 
g^ve  their  verdict,  who,  in  doing  this,  was  said  mitltre  indica  fn  ci 
while  the  Jurors  were  said  ire  in  consilium.  Originally,  they  voted  op«i«  , 
after  t!ie  pawing  of  the  Lex  Cassia,  (B.C.  137,  p.  108,^  by  ballot,  (per  (o6d 
excepting  during  a  short  period,  when,  in  aecordnnce  with  one  of  8  "  '  ' 
the  delinidant  had  the  right  of  clioosiDg  whether  the  Jury  should  vol 
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Ij ;  bat  it  b  nncertain  whether  this  regulation  was  general,  or  applicable 
larticolar  dass  of  trials  only.^  £ach  Juror  received  a  small  tablet  covered 
wax ;  upon  this  he  wrote  his  verdict,  and  threw  it  into  the  ballot-box 
Ea.)  The  verdict  might  be  expressed  in  three  ways,  (except  in  cases  De 
tuttdiA,  to  be  noticed  below,) 
B7  the  letter  A,  which  denoted  Absolvo — ^Not  Guilty. 

C, Condemno — Guilty. 

letters  N.  L, Non  Liquet — No  Verdict. 

ist  indicating,  that,  from  the  nncertain  or  contradictory  nature  of  the  evi- 
,  the  Juror  could  not  make  up  his  mind  either  to  acquit  or  to  condemn, 
esnlt  was  decided  by  the  majority  of  votes,  and  announced  by  the  Judge. 
J  majority  gave  the  verdict  Guilty ^  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  words  Fecisse 
tur ;  if  Not  Guilty y  by  Non  Fecisse  Videtur ;  but  if  the  majority  voted 
.,  then  the  Judge  said  Amplius}  In  the  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the 
;  most  favourable  to  the  defendant  was  held  to  be  the  verdict. 
npliatio, — The  announcement  Amplius  denoted  that  a  more  full  investiga« 
nto  the  merits  of  the  case  was  requisite,  and  accordingly  the  Judge  fixed  a 
for  a  6ccx)nd  hesfring.  When  this  arrived,  the  same  formalities  were 
ved  as  on  the  first  hearing;  the  pleadings  were  renewed,  the  evidence  already 
red  was  probably  read  over,  and  new  evidence  brought  forward ;  but  not- 
itanding,  the  result  might  be  the  same  as  before,  and  a  majority  might  still 
K.  L.  In  this  case,  a  fresh  Ampliatio  took  place ;  a  day  was  fixed  for 
tl  time,  and  the  same  process  was  repeated  again  and  again, — in  one  cause 
record,  seven  times,' — until  the  Jury  could  give  a  positive  verdict.  It 
i  appear  that — we  know  not  from  what  cause — the  verdict  N.  L.  fell  gra- 
f  into  desuetude,^  at  least  we  can  find  no  example  of  an  Ampliatio  in  the 
of  Cicero. 

)mperendinatio,'^^t  remarked  above  that  the  verdict  might  appear  in 
forms,  except  in  cases  De  Repetundis.  After  the  passing  of  the  Lex  SeV' 
(about  B.C.  104,)  the  process  in  trials  of  this  nature  was  altogether  pecu- 
for  at  that  period  Comperendinatio  was  introduced.  By  the  arrangement 
signated,  idl  trials  De  Repetundis  were  divided  into  two  distinct  parts, 
id  respectively  Actio  Prima  and  Actio  Secvnda.  In  the  Actio  Prima^  the 
ler  gave  an  outline  of  the  case,  more  or  less  complete,  according  to  circum- 
es  and  the  judgment  of  the  pleader ;  the  defender  then  replied ;  and  the 
Ases  upon  both  sides  were  examined.  The  Jury  did  not  now,  however, 
«d  at  once  to  give  their  verdict,  but  the  proceedings  were  suspended  until  the 
day  but  one,  (tertio  die — perendicy  and  hence  the  word  Comperendinatio^) 
i  a  second  hearing,  the  Actio  Secunda^  took  place.  The  accuser  and  the 
\ed.  had  now  an  opportunity  of  commenting  upon  the  evidence  already  ten- 
I,  and  of  bringing  forward  additional  testimony.  TV  hen  this  second  hearing 
oonduded,  the  Jnry  was  called  upon  to  give  a  verdict  of  condemnation  or 
ittal,  no  option  being  left  to  them  of  saying  Non  Liquet. 
e  have  an  excellent  example  of  a  trial  of  this  description  in  the  prosecution 
1st  Yerres,  which  presents  ns  with  the  preliminary  Divinatio^  the  Actio 
la,  and  the  Actio  Secunda,  on  the  part  of  the  impeacher,  although  the 
9  Prima  was  nnnsnaUy  short,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  policy  whiob 
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CiMTO  felt  him«eir  obliged  to  adopt,  and  llie  speechca  n'hich  (bnn  Ibe  .lelir 
Sefuni/a  were  never  actually  delivered,  the  defeudaat  having  given  up  liU  CM* 
despair.  Tiia  speeches  Pro  Fonlcio,  Pro  Flacco,  and  the  fragment  Pro  Sean, 
were  all  delivered  in  an  Actio  Sccunda,  us  we  leoni  fcom  internal  evidenot. 

It  la  generally  stated  in  workg  on  Eoman  Antiqaitiea,  on  the  autboriiy  of  Al 
Fundo-ABoauiiis,  that  the  Actio  Secunda  via  distingoi^ed  by  a  *  * 

pecniiarilj ;  that  while  in  the  Actio  Prima  the  phjadinca  were  commen 
llie  oecuser,  who  wai  followed  bj  the  defendant,  tbis  order  waa  reversed 
Actio  Secunda,  the  defender  bcmg  called  npon  to  speak  fint,  and  the 
coneladed  by  the  accuser.  But  this  statement  is  not  only  repugnant  to  nm 
but  is  directly  at  Taiiance  with  eeveral  expressions  in  Cicero,  which  aQ  cW 
point  out  that  the  order  of  the  pleading  in  the  Actio  Secmuia  was  the  fl 
u  in  the  Actio  Prima} 

Llili  AcHinatlo. — In  Criminal  Trials  of  a  certain  claaa,  sneb  u  tboM 
Repeluiidis  aai  De  Peculaiii,  when  a  Eeus  wai  found  guilty,  he  waa  oompell 
as  a  part  of  his  punishmeDt,  to  mike  rcslitutioa  of  what  be  had  tmlawfi 
appropriated,  and  sometimes,  according  to  the  proviaiona  of  the  law  under  wb 
tried,  of  double,  treble,  or  quadruple  the  amount.  It,  wns  put  of 
liiG  ludieta,  after  they  hiul  brouglit  in  tiieir  verdict,  lo  deiennioe  tW 
to  be  paid.  This  part  of  the  process  was  the  Zii'lis  Aatimatio.  Tbta 
becaro  passage  in  Cicero  (Pro  Cluent  41)  from  which  we  may  inlW  it 
considerable  latitude  waa  allowed  to  tlie  Indices  in  thb  matter,  and  tluU  tb^ 
might  not  only  remit  a  portion  of  the  pecuniaiy  damages,  but  might  evi 
■titute  a  milder  putiishmetit  for  the  Poena  CapitalU? 

The   terra  Litis  Aatimatlo  was   employed  in  Civil  Sails   also  when  Ht 
umpire  or  umpires  were  required  to  fix  the  amount  of  peconiary 
duo  to  one  who  had  sustained  damage.'' 


We  now  proceed  to  give  some  delaila  with  regard 
frequently  afforded  subjects  of  investigation  in  the  crimmal  courts,  and  ee[ 
in  the  Quaaliona  Perpeluae. 

FcrdHcIII*. — Perduellit,  derived  kom  daelluni  Lq,  belhan,  properly 
ing  signifies  a  p'lbUc  eneiR^,  and  hence  Perdaellio  was  employed  in  legil 
phraseology  to  denote  the  crime  of  hostility  to  ont's  nativt  covnlry,  and  it 
usually  represented  as  corresponding,  jn  a  general  sense,  to  our  "  "■"" 
JVeoson. 

Many  scholars   muintain   that,  originally,  PrrdiuVJo  was  appli 
crime  of  great  atrocity  involving  the  life  of  a  dtixeo,  for  the  murdei 
by  Roratius  is  called  Perdaellio  by  Livy,  (L  26,)  while  Festot  (a. 
p.  397,)  designates  it  as  Parricidiam, 

During  the  sway  of  the  Kings,  any  attempt  against  the  life  or  priv 
tnonareh  would  constitute  Perdaellio,     Under  ths  republie,   ai 

restore  the  exiled  Tarquins,  or  to  assume  regal  power,  (regni  a^ ^ 

regarded  in  the  sama  light ;  also  any  attempt  to  subvert,  by  violence, 
DsUblished  form  of  government,  and,  in  general,  any  act  of  hoMiii^  oo  l' 
of  a  citicen  towards  the  welfare  of  Rcme,  whether  indicated  by  exciting  i 
rebellion  against  the  constitntioo,  (seditio,}  or  by  favouring  and  aiding  Um  i 
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'proditio.)  In  like  manner,  any  open  inyasion  of  the  more  sacred 
ba,  such  as  assaulting  one  of  their  Tribunes,  was  construed  as 
magistrate,  taking  a^dvantage  of  his  official  station,  put  to  death 
not  legally  convicted ;  (caedes  civis  indemnati ;)  and  from  this 
3me  explain  why  the  deed  of  Horatins  was  termed  indifferently 
Parricidium,  Hence,  too,  it  is  a  prosecution  for  Perduellio 
ro  threatens  Yerres,  (In  Terr.  Act  II.  L  5,)  should  he  be  acquitted 
'ges,  for  Yerres  was  said  to  have  put  Roman  citizens  to  death 
ovemor  of  Sicily. 

Ptrpetua  was  ever  instituted  for  the  trial  of  charges  of  Per^ 
rere,  comparatively  speaking,  of  rare  occurrence ;  and  towards 
republic,  many  offences  which  might  have  been  considered,  at 
d,  as  involving  Perduellidy  were  classed  under  the  head  of 
Fw,  for  which  separate  Courts  were  established. 
Is  for  Perduellio  took  place  either  before  the  Comitia,  or  before 
lioners. 

^erduellio  before  the  Comitia,  we  have  an  example  in  the  ca5e 
IS  Yiscellinus,  who  was  charged,  in  B.C.  485,  with  having  aimed 
—propter  consilia  inita  de  regno — propter  siispicionem  regui 
was  put  to  death,  and  his  house  was  razed  to  the  ground.^  In 
.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  who  had  saved  his  country  during  the 
n,  was  impeached  before  the  Comitia — propter  suspicionem 
— and  found  guilty.  He  was  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
;zed,  and  his  property  was  confiscated.  '  In  B.C.  249,  P.  Clodins 
ed  for  having  engaged  Adherbal  off  Drepanum  in  despite  of 
spices,  whereby  a  large  portion  of  the  Roman  fleet  was  destroyed, 
the  people  was  broken  off  by  a  storm,  and  Clodius  thus  escaped, 
he  would  have  been  tried  for  Maiestasy  not  for  Perduellio,^ 
07,  C.  Popilius  Laenas  was  impeached  of  Perduellio^  for  having 
isness  and  cowardice  while  acting  as  Legatus  to  the  consul  C. 
having  concluded  a  very  unfavourable  treaty  with  the  Tigurini. 
d  and  banished.^  This  was  the  first  instance  in  which  the  people 
Hot  in  a  trial  for  Perduellio.  See  p.  108. 
upon  record  for  Perduellio^  that  of  Horatins  for  the  murder  of 
I  to  have  taken  place  before  two  Special  Commissioners,  nomi- 
g,  an  appeal  from  their  sentence  being  permitted.  The  last  trial 
rdueUio  under  the  republic,  that  of  C.  Rabirius,  in  B.C.  63,  for 
years  previously,  of  L.  Appuleius  Satuminus,  Tribune  of  the 
?,  in  like  manner,  before  two  Special  Commissioners,  C.  Julius 
csar,  who  were  nominated  by  the  Praetor,  and  not  by  tlie  people. 
y  been  found  guilty  by  the  Commissioners,  appealed  to  the 
ata,  whose  deliberations  were  abruptly  broken  off  by  a  bold 
;  part  of  the  Praetor,  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  who  pulled  down  tho 
m  the  laniculum,  and  thus,  in  accordance  with  ancient  usage, 
icmbly.  See  p.  122.  The  speech  delivered  by  Cicero  on  belwlf 
U  extant 
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RiBieiiu. — Maietlat,  is  a  legal  lerm,  was  employed  to  eiprsu,  brielf, 
CHiwn  Maietiatia  minutae,  aod  aigniGcd,  in  iu  irideat  RcccptatiOD,  anjinK 
cedare  on  the  put  of  a  Roman  citi;ten,  by  which  the  power  or  dignity  ii  it 
Ramao  people  was  impaired  or  degraded.  Maiestatem  mikuehe  at,  dedig: 
Tiilale  aid  ampliludhe  aiit  poUstate  populi  nut  eurum  qiiibtapopuIaspotestoM 
dedit  aliq'iid  derogare  (Cic.  dc  Inv.  II,  17.)  Offenoee  of  thii  doBCTiptian  daiM 
the  swaj  of  the  Eings,  nnd  dming  ihe  greater  portion  of  the  republican  pa4c( 
were  included  under  Perdueilia^  and  made  the  subject  of  special  investigallM 
No  law  designating  a  crime  bj  the  lenn  Maieitat  waa  paued  untiJ  aboot  B.Q 
300,  and  conseqaently  no  QuaeJ(«ji'«7MiuQ  forthe  trial  of  such  a  crime ow 
hara  been  inslituted  before  that  date.  The  principal  enactmeats,  takea 
chronological  order,  were, 

1.  Lex  AppuUia,^  passed  in  B.C.  102  or  B.C.  100,  by  L.  Appuleras  Salu 
noe,  Tribime  of  tlie  Pleba. 

Under  this  law,  Q.  Serrillus  Caepio  was  impench«d  (B.C.  100)  tor.  haTi 
violently  interfered  to  prevent  Ihe  people  from  giving  their  vole*  on  iho  Z 
Fniritetitaria  of  SatnminoB — Impelvm  fedl,  pojita  dinturbot,  culai  iMMla 
impedimento  eat  quo  aedus  feratur  lex;  AJtCESsrruie  Maibstatis  (Rfaet.  H 
Hercnn.  12.) 

Under  this  kn  also  another  Q.  Servilim  Caepio  waa  condemned,  B.C.  95,  W 
the  charge  of  having,  by  his  misconduct,  while  Prococsnl,  caused  ihc  defeat,  by "' 
Cimbri,  of  the  Soman  annyimder  hiseommand  (de  amvatime  exercilua,')    ~ 
went  into  exile  to  Smyrna,  and  his  property  was  confiscated.     The  lb 
year,  his  accuser,  C.  Norbanns,wag  himself  impeached  Z>eJ/<ite)f<iM,fiirliii 
forcibly  prevented  two  of  his  colleagaes  from  interposing  Iheir  Veto  in 
Caepio ;  but  by  the  exertinns  of  his  ooansel,  U.  Antonius,  he  was  acqo 

2,  Lex  Varia*  paased  B.C.  92  by  Q.  Vaiiua  Hybrids,  Tribune  of  tha  i 
Its  oliject  was  to  declare  those  guilty  of  Maieslat  who  instigated  or  kido 
designs  of  the  Italian  allies,  or  olLer  enemies  against  Uome — Quorum  dolo 
Socii  ad  arma  ire  caacli  OKnt. 

M.  Aemilios  Scai)rna  was  impeached,  B.C.  S2,  nnder  this  laiv,  on  the  d 
of  having  eicited  the  allies  to  revolt,  {xocios  ad  arma  caegitte,y  and  of 
received  a,  bribe  from  Mithridates  to  betray  his  conntry  (ob  reinpvblicam  prt 
dendam.')     Bis  bold,  dignified,  and  triumphant  defence  ia  well  known  tiaa  6 
narrative  of  Valerius  Maxtmns. 

8.  Lex  Cornelia,  passed  B.C.  81,  by  Snlla  when  DicIaCur,  was  more  impa 
tant  and  comprehensive  than  either  of  the  preceding,  defining  and  eiplaipu 
much  that  had  been  lefl  vague  and  obscure.     This,  indeed,  together  with  iba 

4.  Lex  Julia  of  Jnlins  Ciesar,  wliicli  coroprebended  those  cases  wbieh  „ 
Rill  have  been  ranked  nnder  PerdueUio,  served  as  the  foundittion  of  all 
imperial  enactments. 

Under  the  Lex  Cornelia,  C.  Comelios,  nbo  bad  been  Trihnne  of  the  Flebt 
B.C.  67,  waa  impeached  in  B.C.  66,  fur  having  prevented  his  coUeagnw  fro 
exerdsing  thmr  right  of  Intercessioa.  He  was  defended  by  Cicere,  (VagmcBti 
whose  speech  still  remain,  and  was  acquitted.   (See  Ascon.  in  Cornelian.} 

Under  Ibis  law  alto,  A.  Gahinius  was  impeached  in  EXX  t-i,  bcntuse.  whL 
{"roconsul  of  Syria,  he  had,  without  orders  Irom  tlie  Senate  and  people,  ^aitUi 

Mlif^v*!iL?  viti*S'  T'  *■  "■  ^ ""'  "■  "■  ^""'  "*■  "^  "*  ■**"■■ 
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'kw  PraTinw,  lud  numLeil  an 
0«t  of  70  Jtmm,  33  bran^i  i 

AAerthe  ntablUhmcnt  of  the  empire,  the  ixtr  of  Maiatai  serred,  in  diehanda 

of  evil  Prince*,  u  one  of  the  grand  inslnnnenls  of  tyranny,  and  offered  IrreaatiUe 

temptation*  to  band*  of  needy  informing  (dtlalora,)  fur  not  only  ncta  tending 

W  subvert  the  imperial  constitution  were  regarded  aa  penal,  butany  thing  writlta 

tn  spoken  wbich  canld  in  any  nay  be  constmed  as  reSeoting  on  the  character  of 

Vho  iopreroe  mlcr,  was  now  held'  to  bvolve  Afinuta  Maiestas.     How  fcarfnily 

llus  en^ne  of  oppressiun  was  worked  from  the  time  of  Tiherioa  downward*,  is 

,      bmiliftr  to  cTcry  reader  of  Tacitus,  by  nbom  lbs  change  of  principle  introduced 

L     liter  tlw  downfal  of  tb«  repuhllo,  i*  diBtinetly  explained, — Legeu  Maicbtatis 

X     tvivxerat;  (^Tiberius;)  cui  ttomen  apud  velerea  idem,  sed  alia  in  indicium 

Ktiieiiant :  n  quia  prodiltone  exercilum,  aat  plebem  teditionibua,  deniipie  male 

fcria  re  publico  Haiestatek  Pofuu  Eouaxi  unuisset  :  facia  argnebantur, 

acta  impune  erant.     Primia  Aamisluit  eognilionem  dtfamotis  Ubtllis,  specie 

k^  eiut,  traclavii,  eommotuj  Cassii  Severi  iibidine,  qua  viria  feminasque 

iOitMtret  pTocacibu»  icriplia  diffamacerat.   Mox  TitmiM,  coiwiUante  Pompeio 

Macro,  Praelore,  an  tudieia  Maititalis  redderenlur,  a:ercendai  Uga  esse, 

mpomUt.    (Tadt.  Ann.  I.  72.) 

Via. —  Vis,  a*  a  legal  term,  was  nnderstood  to  denote  the  organizing  and 
aiming  of  tiiinuUuoaa  bodies  of  men  for  tlie  purpose  of  obstraclicg  the  constituted 
utborities  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  and  thus  interrupting  the  ordinaiy 
ttlnunitlmtioii  of  the  hint.  Ko  such  oQeuco  was  recognised  by  the  Criminal 
Oods  mtil  the  last  century  of  the  rcptrhlic,  when  violent  riots  by  bired  mobs 
teaune  so  trequent,  tbat  SI.  Flantins  Silvanns,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  B.C.  69, 
pURd  the  Lex  Plaulia  de  I T,  in  terms  of  which,  those  convicted  of  snch  prac- 
liccs  wete  banislied.  The  law  is  described  by  Cicero  as — Legem  quae  de  tedi- 
Haiii  eoiuctkralisqae  civibiiS,  qui  armati  Senatum  ohaederinC,  vtagistratibtis 
MM  altuUrinl,  TtmpulUcam  oppuqnarint,  quotidie  qaaeri  iubeal  (Pro  Cod.  1.) 
IW  concluding  words  in  the  ubove  sentence  indicate  a  peculiarity  by  which  the 
siainie  wa*  charncterizcJ,  namely,  tbat  trials  under  it  might  be  held  on  any  dar 
wbalaoever — quolidie  quaeri  iuheaC  ,  .  .  diebu*  festis  ludiique  pablicu 
Minifiiu,  negotiit  foremlbut  inttrmiifis,  unum  hoe  iudicium  extrceatur.  It 
docs  not  appear,  however,  that  a  Queitio  Perpelua  de  Vi  was  established  until 
Um  IHoatoniMp  of  Sulla. 

The  Lex  Lulatia,  passed  in  B.C.  78,  seems  to  have  been  merely  supplemental 
I*  lb*  Lex  Plaulia. 

The  Lex  Fompeia  de  Vi,  passed  by  Fompciu*  Magnusin  his  third  oonsnlship, 
DuO.  62,  was  inteuded  specially  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  had  taken  part 
in  ihs  raarder  of  Clodiua,  and  in  the  subsequent  disturbances,  when  the  Senalc 
booM  was  bnmed,  and  tlic  mansion  of  M.  Lcpidus.  tbe  Interrcx.  attacked.  AAer 
lh«M  eatct  hod  been  disposed  of.  the  Lex  Plautia  and  the  Lex  Lulalia  wcie 
agkin  rerarted  to  nnlil  superseded  by  the 

Le*  luU-i  de  Vi,  pawed  by  Juliaa  Caesar  while  Dictator,  by  whidi.  or  by 
Mime  of  the  Leges  luliae  of  Augustus,  the  distinction  between  Vis  PuMica  and 
Vi*  Privata,  nnknown  before,  was  iatrodueed,  and  a  wide  Geld  opened  up  tor 
lawyer*,  both  speculative  and  practicnl, 

Of  the  extant  speedie*  <if  Ci<*ro,  those  Pro  Sulla,  (B.C.  62,)  Pro  SeUio, 
(B.C.  S6,)  and  Pro  Coelio,  (B.C.  51),)  were  delivered  on  belialf  of  individnsli 
BDpcacbed  andcr  tbe  Lex  Plaulia,  auti  of  ihesv,  that  Pro  Sctlio  etpedslly  pre- 
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sents  a  most  vivid  picture  of  the  disorders  which  prevailed  at  that  epodk.  , 
the  exccntion  of  the  ringleaderB  in  the  CatiHnarian  ooiupinicj,  five  or  rixpi 
deeply  implicated  wore  impeached  De  Vi  under  the  Lex  Plautia^  fbond  | 
and  banished  (Cic.  pro  Sull.  2.) 

Tlic  trial  of  Milo  f  B.C.  52)  was  of  course  conducted  under  the  Lez  Pm 
by  which  the  proceedings  were  made  shorter,  and  the  penaltj  more  sevtm 
chief  provisions  were  * — 

1.  That  the  trial  should  commence  with  the  examination  of  witnewi 
both  sides,  and  that  three  days  should  be  allowed  for  that  purpose. 

2.  That  one  day.  should  intervene,  and  then  that  the  speeches  of  the  a 
and  the  dcfendant'should  be  delivered  on  one  and  the  same  day,  that  is  thi 
two  hours  being  allowed  to  the  former  and  three  to  the  latter. 

•2.  That  81  ludices  should  be  chosen  by  lot,  who  should  bear  the  wboli 
cccdings,  but  that^  before  they  retired  to  vote,  the  accuser  and  the  iA 
should  each  have  the  right  of  challenging  five  out  of  each  Ordo  or  Deem 
that  the  number  who  actually  voted  would  be  reduced  to  51 . 

4.  That  the  president  of  the  court  (QuaesUor)  should  be  elected  by  the  Q 
(suffragio  populi)  out  of  those  who  had  held  the  ofiice  of  Consul. 

Milo  was  found  guilty  by  a  majority  of  88  to  13 :  one  of  his  chief  snpf 
and  abettors,  M,  Saufcius,  was  acquitted,  a  few  days  aAerwaids,  by  a  na 
of  2G  to  25,  and  having  been  again  brought  to  trial,  soon  aflerwanis,  mid 
Lex  Plant  id,  was  acquitte<l  by  a  majority  of  32  to  19  ;  which  seems  to 
that  the  ordinarv  number  of  Jurors  under  the  Lex  Plautia^  aa  well  as  nod 
Lex  Pompeia^  was  51. 

inrrndinm. — Arson,  It  has  been  inferred  from  a  passage  in  the  I 
(XLVII.  ix.  9.)  that  by  the  Code  of  the  XII  Tables,  any  one  convictsd  c 
ful  {sciens  prudem)  fire-raising,  was  himself  to  be  burned  alive.  How  Ion 
statute,  if  ever  acted  upon,  remained  in  force,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  tow 
close  of  tlic  republic,  tlie  crime  of;  Arson  was  included  in  the  Lex  Conut 
Sicarii^,  and  punished  with  Arpiae  et  Ignis  Interdiction  The  crime, 
connected  with  a  riot,  was  included  also  in  the  Lex  Pompeia  de  Vi^  a 
Lex  Julia  de  Vi. 

Pnrricidiam. — Until  the  period  of  the  Empire,  when  the  term  JlrmL 
was  introduced,  the  word  Parricidium  was  employed  not  only  to  deno 
murder  of  a  parent,  but  in  an  extended  sense  to  signify  the  wilful  mi 
((lolo  scicns)  murder  of  any  free  citizen,  and  even  a  person  gnilty  of  n 
was  called,  figuratively  perhaps,  Parrlcida.  * 

By  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables  ordinary  wilful  murder  waa  pncished 
capitation.  In  the  earlier  ages  the  crime  was  of  very  rare  occurrence,  (C 
Tiill.  9,)  and  when  it  was  committed,  the  people  cither  judged  the  case  i 
in  the  Coniitia  Centuriata,  or  appointed  Commissioners,  who  Mems  to  hai 
called  Parricidi  Quacstores.^  or  the  matter  was  investigated,  with  the  < 
of  the  people,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Senate,  by  Sie  diief  magistr 

Xo  new  law  against  murder  was  enacted  fipom  the  promnlgation  of  tl 
Tables  until  the  last  half  century  of  the  republic,  when  the  intecnrity  of  p 
and  life,  which  resulted  from  the  disorganization  of  podety  in  the  cnri 
became  so  fearful  that  Sulla  endeavoured  to  check  the  evil  by  hia  Lex  C 

1  See  AKoniui  In  MllonUn. 

t  Paul.  DiBc.  1.  T.  Parrici  Quant&rei,  p.  SSI.    Plot.  Rom.  ffl    Cl«.  do  Loff.  IL  H 
9  Paul.  DIae.  I.  c.  ^^ 

4  Bee  particoUrW  the  detatli  rHtardlnar  the  proecednn  «poB  tho  sonrdor  of  Til 
U?.IV.aa&l.    AlsoCicBnit  2«.d«FiiLU.  l6.d«Mjl>.IIL»L 
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de  Sicariit  et  Vaiejicis,  and  by  the  estabHelimGnt  of  a  Quaatio  Perpctua  to 

tmrrj  ont  iu  proTuioDs.     Tliis  enaotment  vaa  of  a  character  much  more  com- 

]^>chieiisive  thin  ila  tide  noalil  import,  and  formed  the  kernel  of  tho  Imperial 

■tfinaaea,  aa  Tie  Cad  front  the  Digctt  which  contuns  large  extracts.     Not  onij 

MHUuna,  (mcarii',)  and  all  penoDs  who  had  aotnally  eommitlcd  murder,  but 

•n«f7  one  who  could  be  proved  to  have  carried  weapons  with  the  intent  of  com- 

StUtuig  murder  or  robbery — ipii  cam  tela  ambalaveril  hominb  necandi  farltBt 

fadendi  eaaxa,  homiaanne  ncciderit — or  who  had  compennded,  sold,  bonght, 

Wd  in  pouession  of,  or  administered  poison  with  felonious  intent — quievnque 

fieerit,  vejuliderit,  etnerit,  habuerit^  dederii  venentim  necanili  hominu  causa — 

flr  who  had  procured  the  condemnation  of  an  innocent  man  for  murder  by  oor- 

ntidiii;  witneises  or  jurymen,  became  liable  to  the  penalty  imposed,  which,  for 

citiMn,  vraa  Aquae  et  Ignis  Inicrdictio,  to  which  Julius  Ccetar  added 

..      ation  of  property. ' 

We  are  aoqaaiated  with  the  details  of  two  most  interesting  Irints  held  nnder 

He*  Uw,  that  of  Statins  Alblus  Oppianicns  in  B.C.  7G,  for  the  murder  at  Rome 

«f  ■  certain  young  man  of  Larioum,  named  Asuvins;  and  that  of  Aulns  Chien- 

(joi  Habitns  in  B.C.  G6,  for  having  tabomed  the  Jury  upon  the  trial  of  Oppi- 

Miona  ami  subecquenlly  poisoned  Oppianicos  liimHelf-     The  particulars  are  given 

■tereai  length  in  the  ip«ch  of  Cicero  Pro  Claenlio. 

with  ngard  to  Parricuiijim  proper,  or  the  mnrdcr  of  a  parent,  it  was  ordained 
Iff  M  very  ancient  law  tliat  the  individnal  convicted  of  eucIi  atrocious  pult 
(erinten  (uperrimum — ne/ai  nttimuvi)  should,  allcr  being  soourgcd  to  the  eSu- 
|>DD  of  blood  fvirgii  sanguinaa  verhtratus^  be  sewed  up  in  a  leather  bsg 
(iwin  in  enltvm)  and  thrown  into  the  deep  aea  or  a  running  stream,  (o'liiiluliu 
«t  ebligalu*  eorio  decehebatnr  in  profluentem.,')  and  thi»  poniehment  Memo  to 
have  Men  letaincd  in  the  Lex  Cornelia.  *  It  is  said  that  no  example  of  this 
sime  oecarr«d  for  upwards  of  five  centuries  from  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
Ibe  first  individoal  convicted  of  murdering  bis  father,  W3«  a  ccrtitin  L.  Ilogiiut, 
xflw  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  the  first  murderer  of  a  motlicr  vnm 
Mifidw  Halteolns  before  the  Cimbric  war.  *  As  an  example  of  the  prosecutioa 
tt  U  alleged  parricide  under  the  Lfx  Cornelia,  wc  have  tbc  trial  of  Sextos 
Bofdiit  of  Atncriii,impead]cd,  B.C.  80,  of  the  murder  of  his  father,  andeucccu- 
hlh  defended  bj  Cicero  in  a  speech  slitl  extant. 

Pampelus  in  his  second  consolship,  B.C.  5.^,  pasn^d  the  Lrx  Pompein  de 
^rncidio,  in  which  Parricidiwn,  even  in  a  restricted  sense,  comprehended  the 
mnider  of  all  near  relations,  whether  by  blood  or  marriage,  and  also  of  a 
Patrmnu  by  his  Lihrrtm,  bat  the  punislimcnt  of  the  sack  was  relMuod  in  the 
am  of  those  only  who  had  murdered  a  rmber.  a  mother,  a  graDdfather,  r-  - 
gnndmotber,  an  onmccesslid  attempt  bdng  visited  with  the  same  severity  ai 
MnfiUted  crime. 

It  mtut  be  borne  in  mind,  that  under  ibe  republic  and  Ihc  early  ci 
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miirder  of  a  slave  hy  his  master  involved  no  penalty,  while  the  mnn 
belonging  to  another  subjected  the  perpetrator  merely  to  an  actioi 
on  the  part  of  the  owner. 

Although  ordinary  murders  may,  for  a  long  period,  have  been  i 
mention  made  on  several  occasions  of  poisoning,  which,  if  we  can ' 
in  the  details,  was  sometimes  practised  upon  a  most  extenalve  sea 
B.C.  331,  two  Patrician  matrons  fell  under  tlie  saqncion  of  havi 
pestilence,  which  was  ravaging  the  city.  They  were  found  { 
comprehensae  extemplo  earum  comites  magnum  numerum  matrom 
verunt:  ex  quilnis  ad  centum  teptuaginta  damnatae,  Neque 
ante  earn  diem  liomae  guaeritum  est,  (Li v.  VIII.  18.)  In  B.C. 
Q.  Naevius  Matho,  one  of  the  Praetors,  appointed  to  the  govemmen 
— et  ut  idem  de  Venejiciis  qtiaereret — and  we  are  told  that  he  wai 
four  mouths  by — Quaestiones  Venejicii  qiiarum  magtiam  partem 
per  Municipia  Conciliahulaque  hahiiit^  quia  ita  aptius  visum  erat 
Valerio  credere  libety  ad  duo  miUia  hominum  damnaviL  (Liv. 
41.)  In  B.C.  180,  on  occasion  of  a  pestilence,  a  suspicion  of  poiso 
et  Venejicii  Quaestio  ex  S.  C.  quod  in  urbe^  propiusve  urban  dc 
passuum  esset  commismm^  C.  Claudio^  Praetori  .  .  .  ultra  deca 
per  Fora  Couciliahulaque  C  Maenioy  primquam  in  Sardiniam 
transirety  decreta — and  soon  after  C.  Slacnius  wrote  a  letter  i 
acquainting  them — Se  iam  tria  millia  hominum  damnasse  et  i 
Quaestionem  indiciis.  (Liv.  XL.  37*  43.)  Comp.  Liv.  Epit.  X. 
Max.  II.  v.  3.  VL  iii.  8. 

Repeinndae. — ^The  Crimen  Jicpetundarum  (sc  peainiarum}  i 
etymological  signification  denoted  a  charge  of  extortion  prefent 
Roman  provincial  governor.  Tlie  provincials  who  brought  the  cfaai 
according  to  ancient  phraseology — res  repetere — and  part  of  the 
inflicted,  when  an  offence  of  this  nature  was  proved,  was  a  restitntic 
or  objects  illegally  appropriated,  and  hence  such  sum  or  such  obje 
liepetundae.  In  process  of  time,  however,  the  Crimen  Repctu 
held  to  apply  to  any  act  of  misgovemment  or  oppression  on  tlie  p 
vincial  governor — male  administratae  Provinciae  crimen. 

During  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic  we  find  Roman  magistn 
from  time  to  time,  either  of  extortion,  properly  so  called,  or  of  mi 
^'oncrally.  Sucli  cases  were  sometimes  tried  by  the  people  dir 
Comitia  Centuriata,  or  by  special  Commissioners  ap|)ointed  by  the 
the  mailer  was  referred  to  the  Senate,  who  appointed  Commi&sionen 
the  whole  matter  to  tlie  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs.  * 

Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  second  Punic  war  the  Lex  F 
Porcius  Cato,  was  passed  with  a  view  to  check  the  malversation 
governors,  but  no  regular  court  was  instituted  until  the  pasung  of  1 
pumia  (see  p.  290,)  in  B.C.  149,  by  which  the  first  Quaestio  Perp 
troduced.  From  that  time  forwiud  the  rapid  degradation  m  the  mo 
men,  demanded  a  series  of  enactments  eacli  more  comprehensive  am 
tlian  its  predecessor,  and  all  equally  ineflScacious. 

These,  taken  in  chronological  order,  were— 

1.  Lex  Calpurnia^  B.C.  149. 

_1  For  cumplM  and  mnttntlont,  lee  U?.  VI.  1.  X.  46.  XXIV.  41  XXV 
XXIX.  a  16.  XX XV 111.  Vk   XXXIX.  V  V  XVAVV.  'V\JUUL*t^\^^Ut. 
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tfz  lunid,  passed  bj  M.  lanias,  a  Tribune  of  tbe  Plebs.    Date  unknown. 

Lex  Sermlia,  paseed  bj  G.  Servilina  Glaucia,  Tribune  of  the  Pleba* 

105. 

La  AeiUa,  passed  by  M'.  Acilins  Glabrio,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs.  B.C.  101 . 

Lex  Cornelia,  passed  by  SuUa.    B.C.  81. 

Jtt/ia,  passed  by  Inlius  Caesar  in  his  first  Consulship.    B.C.  59. 

tly  all  the  trials  De  Repetundis  in  which  Cicero  took  a  part,  e.g. 

C.  Verres,  B.C.  70— M.  Fonteius,  B.C.  69— P.  Oppius,  B.C.  69— C. 

B.a  65— L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  B.C.  59— C.  Antonius,  B.C.  59— M. 

Seanrus,  B.C.  54 — ^A.  Gabinius,  B.C.  54 — were  under  either  the  Lex 

or  the  £i€X  Julia,    The  proceedings  against  Verres  afford  an  example 

De  Repetundis  under  the  Lex  Cornelia  in  its  most  complete  form, 

that  the  opening  speech,  the  Actio  Prima^  is  less  fuU  than  it  would  have 

voder  different  circumstances. 

Forgery.    No  special  law  against  this  crime  existed  until  the 

«f  Solla,  by  whom  the  Lex  Cornelia  de  Falsis  was  passed,  and  a  Quaestio 

instituted.^    The  chief  offences  of  which  this  court  took  cognisance 

Forging,  destroying,  concealing,  altering,  or  in  any  way  tampering  with 

e\—Te3tamentum — falsum  scrUtere — surripere — supprimere — celare^-^ 
~-4nUrUnere:  Signum  adulterinum  sculpere—facere — exprimere^  &c. 
L  Coining  base  money,  &c. — Nummos  aureosy  argenteos — adulterare — 
Wt~-confltire — radere — corrumpere — vitiare     .     .     .    Aes  inaurare — 
jmiare,  &c. 

L  Bearing  false  testimony  and  corrupting  witnesses — Ob  falsum  testimonium 
Mbendum  vel  verum  non  perhibendum  pecuniam  accipere — dare.  This 
M  was  provided  for  in  the  Code  of  the  XII  Tables,  and  punbhed  by  hurling 
flftndff  from  the  Taipeian  rock. 

(he  penalty  attached  to  the  Lex  Cornelia  de  Falsis,  as  indeed  to  all  the  laws 
he  Gonielian  criminal  code,  was  Aquae  et  Ignis  Interdictio. 
HnOmimm  denotes  the  embezzlement  of  public  property,  while  Furtum  is 
abstraction  of  the  property  of  an  individual. 

fbit  crime  was  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  many  of  the  trials 
■  record  were  the  result  of  party  feeling  rather  than  of  any  corruption  on 
part  of  the  person  accused.  Among  the  most  remarkable  were  those  of — M. 
Bi  Camillus  (B.C.  391)  '—of  M.  Livius  Salinator,  afterwards  Consul  and 
•or*  (B.C.  219) — of  the  brothers  P.  Comelins  Scipio  Africanus  and  L. 
idtns  Scipio  Asiaticus  *  (B.C.  187)— and  of  M\  Acilius  Glabrio «  (B.C.  189.) 
fe  learn  from  the  speech  of  Cicero  for  Murena  (c.  20)  that  a  Quaestio  Per- 
nt  had  been  established  for  the  trial  of  cases  of  Peculatus  as  early  as  B.C. 
but  when  it  was  first  instituted,  and  under  what  law  it  was  administered  we 
ut  determine.  Whatever  the  law  may  have  been,  it  would  seem  that  it 
lined  in  force  until  the  enactment  of  a  Lex  Julia  by  Julius  Caesar  or  Augus- 
In  the  Lex  Julia  de  Peculatu  was  comprehended  the  crime  of  Sacrilegium^ 
>  ikr  as  it  extended  to  abstracting  or  injuring  the  property  belon^g  to  a 
(lie  or  to  the  services  of  religion. 

M.  in  Terr.  1. 48L  de  If .  D.  IIL  3a 

Aw.  V.  32.    Flnt  Cms.  It. 

mnL  Viet,  de  Tir.  ilL  Sa 
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SOS  R-DICIA  PDBLICA. 

Th*  Crimen  de  Peciniu  Remduis  wm  cIobcIj  connected  with  ibt  0 
de  Picniatu.  Looking  to  the  tXpaoXo^  we  bUouM  be  lod  to  bc^ere  d 
originiilly  signified  a  proscoutioD  for  the  racoveiy  of  a  balance  of  public  a 
retnMniiig  in  the  hands  of  some  official  who  hid  not  kcoounled  follj  I 
government.  Fanatua  Sulhi,  son  of  the  Dictslor,  nu  Ireqtieiillj  tnitl 
nith  an  impeachment  of  this  natnre,  in  rcrensce  to  antni  received  bf  Ua  t 
but  DO  trial  Aclnallj  took  place. '  The  Crimen  de  Iltnduii  formed  on*  I 
diaptera  in  the  Lex  lulia  de  Peculala. 

ABbiina. — Bribery  enjploved  bj  a  candidate  for  some  pnblic  office  in 
to  tecure  hia  election.  This  oSence  was  almost  Duknown  In  llio  earlier  «| 
the  republic  Laws  were  mdced  enacted  from  time  to  time  who»e  object  i 
dicck  the  eagemesB  of  rival  competitors,  cuch  as  that  panaed  in  B.C.  433, 
hibiting  candidates  from  wearing  a  conapicaons  drem;  (p.  177;)  uidtb 
PotleUa  of  C.  Poetclius,  Tribone  of  the  Flehs,  B.C.  S58,  inlended  to  repn 
exeeuivc  zeal  displayed  in  canrasaing  (Liv.  YU.  IG.)  Towtwia  the  cnw 
commonwealth,  however,  briberj  prevailed  to  an  extraordinaij  eitent,  u 
reduced  to  a  regular  tjsleoi.  Tbcrc  were  Brokers  (Jnterpretea')  who  nndl 
to  arrange  the  terms  upon  which  the  voles  of  electors  were  to  be  pord 
Trustees  {Sequestra)  in  whose  lionda  the  taoniy  agreed  upon  was  deposittd 
the  service  was  performed ;  and  Distributors  {Dicisorei)  who  portioned  m 
aum  among  the  venal  citixens.  These  prooecdingg  became  ooltwHraii  L_ 
series  of  enactments  were  passed  in  rapid  succession  for  the  reprewkxi  «f 
practices,  each  more  severe  than  its  predecessor ;  bnt  as  happened  De  Jtot 
dit,  (he  temptation  proved  too  strong,  and  the  crime  went  on  inenMI 
enormity  until  the  final  overthrow  of  the  consClCutioD.  The  law*  Dt 
taken  in  olironological  order,  were  the  rollowmg : — 

1.  Lex  Cordelia  Baebia,  passed  by  the  Consuls  of  B.C.  181,  P.  < 
Cethegus  and  M.  Baehios  Tamphilna.     Of  its  provisions  we  know  notlu^^ 

2.  Lex  Cornelia  Fali-ia,  passed  by  the  Consuls  of  B.C.  169,  On.  Cm 
Solabella  and  M.  Fulvius  Kobihor.  Those  convicted  nnder  lliis  law  wa 
qualified  fiom  standing  for  nnv  pohlic  office  for  ten  yean.  (Liv.  Ept.  X 
Schol.  Bob.  in  Oral.  pro.  SnU.'5.) 

3.  Lex  Maria,  passed  by  C.  Marins  when  Tribune  of  the  Fleba,  B.O. 
Some  scholars  believe  that  this  was  the  taw  under  which  the  QuaeMio  F 
de  Ambila  was  etlobUshed.    (Cic  de  Legg.  III.  17.  PluU  Mar.  4.) 

4.  Lex  Fabia,  prohibiting  the  candidates  from  being  escorted  by  a  hmg 
of  clienta  and  followem — De  nunicro  Seetatornm.     (Cta.  pro  Mnren.  34.) 

6.  Lex  Acilia  Calpumia,  passed  by  the  Consnb  of  B.C.  67,  C.  Calpi 
Fiso  and  M'.  Acilins  Gldrio,  of  a  more  stringent  character  than  il  '  ~^ 
— severissime  icripta  (Cic  pro  JInren.  23,)  It  imposed  a  pow  _ 
those  convicted,  and  disqualified  them  from  ever  becomhig  candidate*  to 
public  office.  The  necessity  for  a  new  hiw  had  been  made  maniT  '  ' 
notorious  bribery  resorted  to  by  the  agents  of  Verres  in  B.C.  70,  i 
prevent  Cicero  irom  being  elected  Aedile. 

6.  Let!  TuUIa,  passed  by  Cicero  when  Conml,  B.C.  GS.    lie  prrfxwtd  tUl 
which  was  mucli  more  severe  than  the  Lex  Calpurnia,  (multa  • 
Calpumia,  Schol.  Bob.  in  Vat.)  in  consequeoce  of  the  cormpt  p 
competitor*  of  the  preceding  year,  Catiline  and  Anlcntns.     "~  " 
penalties  Gicd  hy  the  Lex  Calpumia,  it  was  eoacled  that  tti 
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.  for  ten  jesfs.  Many  practices  were  prohibited  which  tended  to 
\  electon  improperij,  even  when  money  was  not  offered,  such  as  the 
crowds  of  hir^  attendants,  pablic  banquets,  and  the  exhibition  of 
shows,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances.    (Cic.  pro  Muren.  32, 

iicinta,  passed  by  M.  Licinius  Crassiis  when  Consul,  B.C.  55.  This 
ifly  to  the  suppression  of  electioneering  chibs,  (sodaUiates — soda-' 
members  of  which  (soddUs)  acted  as  oribing  agents.  A  SenatuS' 
U)  the  same  effect  had  been  passed  the  year  before.  The  punishment 
\  Aquae  et  Ignis  InterdicHo ;  but  the  chief  peculiarity  and  harshness 
ly  in  the  constitution  of  the  Jury,  which  was  composed  of  Indices 
ee  p.  297»)  a  majority  of  whom  were  virtually  nominated  by  the 

s  law,  Cn.  Plandus  was  tried  in  B.C.  54,  and  the  speech  of  Cicero 

^  is  still  extant. 

\>fRpeta,  passed  by  Pompeius  Magnus  in  his  third  Consulship,  B.C. 

langes  introduced  by  thb  law  related  chiefly  to  the  form  of  process, 

ihortened  and  simplified,  and  thus  the  escape  of  the  guilty  was  ren- 

isy.    finally,  we  have 

uUaj  passed  by  Aufi^ustus,  B.C.  18,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances 

place  at  the  Consular  Comitia  of  B.C.  22,  during  his  absence. 

■eats  rcc«gMl*cd  te  Roman  CTrimlnal  IjAW. — Of  these  we  may 

tice — 

The  punishment  of  death  appears  to  have  been  inflicted,  not  unfre- 
the  earlier  ages,  by  hanging,  (in/did  arhore  reste  suspendere^ 
snd  beheading,  (virgis  caedere  securique  ferire  s.  percutere,)  and 
n  the  Tarpeiao  rock  (de  saxo  Tarpeio  deiicere,)  ^  By  degrees, 
le  sacred  character  with  which  the  person  of  a  Roman  citizen  was 
[idered  capital  punishments  much  less  frequent,  and  for  a  long  period 
ilose  of  the  republic,  judicial  executions  may  be  said  to  have,  in  a 
are,  been  abolished.  Indeed,  the  right  which  every  one  accused 
'  remaining  at  lai^  upon  bail,  until  his  trial  was  concluded,  always 
the  power  of  a  criminal,  when  he  perceived  that  condemnation  was 
to  escape.  The  arrest,  imprisonment,  and  death  by  strangling, 
am  frangere^  of  Lentulus  and  Cethegus,  took  place  under  circum- 
gctlier  unprecedented,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were 
ht  to  trial.  v 

tio  Capitis.  In  the  earlier  ages  also,  the  penalty  attached  to  the 
certain  laws,  hence  termed  Leges  Sacratae,  was  Sacratio  Capitis; 
I  offender  was  declared  to  be  SaeeTj  Le.  devoted,  life,  family,  and 
a  deity,  and  might  be  slaui  by  any  one  with  impunity,  the  act  of 
to  death  being  regarded,  not  as  murder,  but,  as  it  were,  a  sacrifice, 
cm  to  the  deity  of  an  object  which  belonged  to  him.  Thus,  according 
tion  of  Festus,  (s.  v.  Sacratae,  p.  SlSy—Sacratae  leges  sunt  quibua 
,  ^ut  quid  adversus  eas  feceritj  sacer  alicui  deorum  sicutfamiUa 
;  and  again — nequefas  est  eum  immolari^  sed  quioccidit,  parricidi 
fur.  Such  was  the  law  of  Poplieola— </e  sacrando  cum  bonis  capite 
mi  occupanM  eonsiiia  tmsset;  (liv.  II.  8 ;)  and  such  was  the  law 
which  penons  of  the  Fkbeisn  magistrates  became  sacrosancti — nam 
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Itvfc  Tribunicia prima  cavetur^  si  quit  eum  qui  to  pUbd'teiio  aaeerriito 
parricida  ne  esto  (Fest.  8.  v.  Sacer^  p.  318,  oomp.  what  hii  ben 
Chap.  V.  p.  141.) 

8.  Aquae  et  Ignis  Interdiciio,  On  the  nature  of  this  pmiishmeot,  ai ' 
un  the  meaning  of  the  words  Exsilium^  RdegatiOy  and  Deporiatio  « 
spoken  in  p.  84. 

4.  Servitus.  We  have  already  adverted  to  thoee  offenoeB  which  ran 
citizen  liable  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  (p.  83, )  most  of  which  were  in  realitj  I 
of  military  discipline.  We  have  also  pointed  out  the  severity  with  wl 
ancient  law  visited  insolvent  debtors ;  and  by  the  XII  Tabko,  a  simi 
awaited  the  Fur  Manifestus.  Thns  Gains  (III.  §  1 89)— Poena  Manifesk 
ex  lege  XII  Tahularum  capitalis  erat  nam  Uberverberatus  €uidicebatft 
furtum  fecerat ;  and  Aulas  Gelliiis,  after  Cato  (XI.  18)^J^ref  prit 
furtorum  in  nerco  atque  in  compedibus  aetaJUm  agunt;  bat  lawyers  < 
agree  as  to  whether  such  persons  could  be  strictly  regarded  as  slaves.  Iht 
of  the  ancient  code  upon  both  these  points  was  relaxed  as  the  state  adva 
civilization :  after  the  passing  of  the  Lex  PoeteUa  PapiriOi  (B.C.  3S 
VIII.  28,)  a  creditor  could  no  longer  attach  the  person  of  bis  Mnor—pt 
creditae  bona  debitoris  non  corpus  obnoxium  esset;  and  by  degrees,  n 
of  various  Praetorian  edicts,  theft  of  every  description  was  rcguded  ai 
under  the  head  of  Obligationes  ex  delicto,  and  as  such,  fbnned  the  gn» 
purely  Civil  Action  (pp.  268.  273.)  In  point  of  fact,  even  when  the  ] 
ment  was  most  severe,  and  most  rigorously  exacted,  it  docs  not  appe 
prosecutions  of  insolvent  debtors,  and  of  Fures  Mani/estif  were  ever  n 
as  ludicia  PubUca,  but  were  always  conducted  before  the  civil  magxstra 

In  like  manner  Noxae  Deditio  was  altogether  a  ci^il  procedure.  Ih 
pUce  under  tlie  following  circumstance.  If  a  son  In  Potestate^  or  a  sla^ 
been  guilty  of  Furtum  or  Iniuria  on  the  property  of  another,  it  oonstitu 
Obligatio  ex  delicto  against  the  father  or  master,  and  the  pecson  w 
might  bring  an  Actio  Noxalis,  In  this  case  the  father  or  master  might 
abide  the  result  of  the  suit,  or  he  might  at  once  settle  the  claim  by  makic 
the  offender  by  Mancipatio  to  the  pUintiff,  and  this  suirender  of  the  pa 
the  offender,  as  a  compensation  to  the  snfferer,  was  legally  tenned  . 
Deditio,  and  the  offender  was  said  ex  noxaU  causa  mancipio  dari. 

5.  Career,  Vinada.  Simple  imprisonment,  that  is,  imprisoniDe 
combined  with  sbvery,  does  not  seem  to  have  heca  resorted  to,  md 
republic,  as  a  punishment. 

A  person  accused  of  any  heinous  crime  might  be  detained  in  prison  m 
guilt  or  innocence  was  decided  by  a  trial,  but  after  the  proceedings  wfaid 
place  at  tlio  impeachment  of  Eaeso  Quinctius,  in  B.C.  461,  it  seems  U 
been  established  that  an  accuser,  although  he  might  require  the  accused  1 
bail  fur  his  appearance,  had  no  right  to  throw  him  into  prison  if  succia 
be  found,  indeed  such  imprisonment  would  have  been  altogether  inooi 
with  the  fully  recognised  right  possessed  by  eveiy  Koman  citizen  when  p 
impeached,  of  withdrawing  into  voluntaiy  exile  at  any  period  before  hi 
had  been  formally  pronounced. 

In  cases  of  extraordinaiy  emergency  only,  when  the  safety  of  the  who 
was  in  peril,  and  when  the  worst  consequences  mig^t  have  beoi  appn 
from  permitting  a  suspected  traitor  to  remain  at  laif;e,  the  Senate  assn 
responsibility  of  committing  him  to  prison.  Of  this  we  find  an  ezampb 
proceedings  adopted  towaxda  Mms^  qC  ^boM  'mba  ii«t«  imoMd  of  ^gaitkifi 
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nncf  of  Catiline.    Bat  exoept  in  an  extreme  case,  even  when  it  was 

i  neoeisaiy  to  refuse  ordinaiy  baU,  a  more  gentle  restraint  was  imposed,  and 

^UiTidoal  was  placed  in  what  was  termed  Custodia  Libera,  that  is,  he  was 

It  to  gad,  but  was  intmstcd  to  the  charge  of  one  of  the  higher  Magistrates, 

J  Senator  of  distinction,  who  became  "eeponsible  for  his  side  keeping.  ^ 

Muicta,    The  infliction  of  pecuniarj  fines  as  a  penalty  for  certain  offences 

^tommon  from  the  earliest  times,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  repnblio 

seem  to  have  assumed  a  discretionary  power.    This  was,  however, 

and  limited  by  the  Lex  Atemia  Tarpeia,  passed  by  Aulas  Atemius 

8p.  Tarpeius,  when  Consuls,  B.C.  454,  after  which  no  magistrate  in  exer- 

of  summary  jurisdiction  could  impose  a  fine  beyond  a  certain  fixed  limit, 

when  the  penalty  proposed  exceeded  this  it  became  the  subject  of  a  ludicium 

im, ' 

Capiialis — Crimen  Capitate — ludicium  Capitis — Causa  Capitalis 
\uem  rerum  capitaUum  reum  facere — Accusare  ret  capitalis — Facinora 
facere^-Fraudem  capitcUem  admiUere — on  the  true  signification  of 
ind  umilar  phrases,  see  p.  83. 

the  empire,  new  and  cruel  punishments  were  introduced,  such  as  com- 
criminals  to  fight  with  each  other  as  Gladiators,  or  with  wild  beasts, 
ad  hestias-^'bestiis  ohiicere — condemnare  ad  bestias — tradere  ad  bestias 
;)  burning  to  death,  which  was  not  unfrequently  carried  into  exe- 
by  clothing  the  victim  in  a  shut  steeped  in  pitch,  {Tunica  molesta,) 
then  setting  it  on  fire ;  and  various  other  tortures.  These,  however,  were 
ly  inflicted  upon  culprits  of  the  lowest  dass  only,  criminals  of  distinction, 
feeiaUy  those  convicted  of  offences  against  the  state,  being  generally  permitted 
hkoose  whatever  form  of  death,  by  their  own  hands,  appeared  to  them  least 


te  Clrll  and  Criminal  Trimla. — ^As  long  as  Criminal  Trials  were 
fU  in  the  Comitia,  or  before  Commissioners  specially  appointed  by  the  Comitia, 
•  aocDser  was  the  magistiate  by  whom  the  Assembly  had  been  sumiuoned,  and 
I  aocosed  conducted  lus  own  defence  in  person,  aided  Only  by  his  nearest  rela- 
■B.  *  We  find  no  trace  of  the  accuser  having  received  assistance  until  B.C. 
Iv  when  Cato  is  represented  as  having  acted  as  a  Subscriptor  (p.  295)  to  the 
bone,  Scribonius  Libo ;  and  on  this  occasion  also,  Sergius  Galba,  the  accused, 
I  defended  by  Fulvius  Nobilior,  who  had  zio  immediate  concern  with  the 
■e.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  procedure  in  question  was  in 
finrn  of  a  regular  judicial  impeachment.*    It  is  certain  that  up  to  tliis  period, 

existence  of  a  dass  of  persons  who  made  it  their  chief  occupation  to  tmder- 
B  the  impeachment  or  defence  of  accused  persons,  in  whom  they  felt  no  direct 
■ooal  interest,  was  enturdy  unknown.  But  in  the  very  year  above  mentioned, 

fiiBt  Quaestio  Perpetua  was  introduced  by  the  Lex  Calpumia,  (p.  290,) 
I  a  new  order  of  things  rapidly  arose.  The  law  De  Bepetundis  was  intended 
Ksiy  for  the  protection  of  the  provindals  against  the  oppression  of  their  Roman 
;  but  it  was  impossible  for  the  injured  parties  to  appear  personally  as 
in  the  Roman  courts,  and  the  services  of  a  magistrate  were  no  longer 
Hence  the  accusers  would  naturally  seek  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
I  individnal  who  was  likdy  to  conduct  their  cause  with  the  greatest  amount 
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of  ability  and  zeal ;  while  the  defendant,  if  not  gifted  with  native  powc 
soon  feel  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  same  course.  On  the  other  hit 
soon  found  that  the  new  Courts  afforded  an  excellent  stage  for  the  i 
oratory  and  wit,  and  that  in  no  way  could  a  young  ambitions  man  mon 
or  more  effectually  make  known  his  talents  for  public  business,  and  s 
support  of  admirers  and  partizans.  Thus  the  viilue  of  eloquence  sod 
skill  became  evciy  day  more  and  more  evident,  and  the  act  of  fbrensie 
was  more  and  more  cultivated,  until  it  reached  its  culmmating  point  ii 
of  Cicero,  when  success  at  the  Bar  opened  up  one  of  the  most  direct  xi 
political  power. 

Those  who  thus  undertook  to  represent  anotlicr  in  a  Court  of  Jnsi 
charged  one  of  the  duties  most  imperative,  in  ancient  times,  on  Patron 
tion  to  their  Clients ;  and  hence  the  general  name  for  a  pleader  in  s 
Justice,  whetiier  Civil  or  Criminal,  who  acted  as  oonnsd  fur  soot 
Patronus,  Any  one  learned  in  the  law,  (iurU-contultus^)  who  was  a 
give  his  advice  on  legal  tcclmicalities  and  on  the  best  mode  of  conducting 
was  termed  Advocatus;  but  this  word  was  never  employed  to  denote  i 
until  tlio  imperial  times.  ^  In  the  earlier  period  of  forensic  pleading,  ii 
practice  for  a  Patronus  to  conduct  the  whole  canse  intrusted  to  hii 
hauilcd ;  but  it  gradually  became  customary  in  impeachments,  for  th 
to  be  aided  by  SubscriptoreSy  who  spoke  occasionally,  but  p1aT( 
altogi^thcr  subordinate  to  that  sustained  by  the  leadmg  oonnseL  Tl 
of  these  assistants  varied,  one,  two,  and  three  being  mentioned  is 
pi-occsses.'  But  while  there  was  only  one  leading  counsel,  assisted  b; 
ii.'itti  Suhscriptorcsj  for  tlie  impeachment,  the  arrangements  for  the  del 
dillercnt.  Here  there  were  several  counscl-in-chidf,  all  alike  disting 
the  name  of  Patroni^  the  ordinary  number  being  four,  which  was 
increased  to  six,  as  in  tlie  case  of  Scaurus,  and  occasionally  roee  i 
even  twelve.' 

Time  allowed  for  Speaking.  It  is  uncertain  whether  any  restric 
placed,  at  an  early  period,  on  the  length  of  time  during  which  a  plea 
speak.  The  author  of  the  Dialogue  on  the  Decline  of  Eloqnenoe  as( 
the  introduction  of  a  regulation  of  this  nature  to  Pompeins,  by  one  of  ^ 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Criminal  Courts,  the  speech  of  the  accuser  > 
to  two  hours,  and  that  of  the  defender  to  three ;  *  bnt  it  is  clear  from 
of  Cicero  upon  several  occasions — Si  utar  ad  dicendum  meo  legitit 
(In  Verr.  Act.  I.  \\)—Nisi  omni  tempore  quod  Mmi  lege  conci 
abusus  ero  (In  Verr.  I.  9.  comp.  pro  Flacc.  33.) — that  some  limitatioi 
been  imposed  at  an  earlier  date,  altliough  wo  know  not  the  precise  i 
the  extent  of  it,  nor  whether  it  was  rigidly  enforced. 

Remuneration  of  Pleaders,  Although  a  great  number  of  perso 
the  last  centuF}'  of  the  republic,  devoted  themselves  to  the  bnainess  < 
Courts,  in  cases  both  Civil  and  Criminal,  the  Profession  of  a  Pli 
means  of  gaining  money,  was  absolutely  unknown,  the  onlr  rewi 
being  fame  or  pr  Jitical  influence.    The  position  occupied  by  the  Plea 

1  Cla  de  Off  I.  m.  IT.  14.  de  Oral  II.  74.  In  Verr.  IL  aa  pro  ChicBt  4a  pro  Satl 
CUud.  15.  33.  Dialog,  de  caus.  C.  £L  I.  QuiDUl.  L  O.  IV.  L7.  VL  It.  &  PUa 
IIL  4.    P»end.  Ascon.  in  Clc.  Dir.  in  Q.  C  4. 

>  Cia  pro  Ctnent  70.  pro  FonteL  IS.  pro  Fiaco.  33L  pro  Mnna  17.  pro  CocL  1 
15.  and  note  of  Pirad.  Ascon.  Epp.  ad  Fam.  VIII.  S.  Val.  Mas.  IV.  €.\,  Aaeoa. 

S  Aicon.  Arfrnm.  in  Cia  pro  Scann    Dialog,  de  cava.  C  E.  >& 

S  Asooa  Argum.  in  MUoaiaa.    Cla  Brat  94.  de  FIbb.  IV^L   X>lMlOMaZL 
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Enciple,  that  of  a  Patron  to  a  Gient,  it  was  considered  disrepntable  to  receive 
liaiy  remmienaion,  or  even  gifls,  for  executing  a  task,  the  dae  performance 
lioh  was  a  sacred  duty.  However,  as  early  as  B.C.  204,  the  Lex  Cincia 
oralis  was  passed— 911a  cavetur  ne  qiUs  ob  causam  orandam  pecuniam 
awe  accipiat  ^— which  proves  that  the  practice  of  aoceptwg  fees,  in  Civil 

at  least,  had  at  that  earl/  epoch,  begun  to  excite  attention,  and  to  call  for 
iative  interference. 

ler  the  overthrow  of  the  repnblic,  the  position  of  Pleaders,  with  regard  to 
leople  at  large,  was  entirely  changed.  The  latter  were  no  longer,  as  formerly, 
lispensers  of  all  political  distinctions,  and  therefore  the  former  had  no  longer 
nme  inducements  to  court  their  favour.  Moreover,  the  most  Important 
Jul  Trials  now  took  place  in  the  Senate,  fipom  whose  deliberations  the  public 

excluded.  Hence  persons  could  not  be  easily  found  willing  to  devote  their 
and  talents  to  the  service  of  those  from  whom  they  could  obtain  no  acknow- 
nent,  and  the  practice  of  taking  fees  seems  to  have  rapidly  become  generaL 
istos  endeavoured  to  restore  the  ancient  discipline  in  this  matter,  by  passing 
lactmcnt,  that  Pleaders,  convicted  of  having  accepted  remuneration,  should 
mpellcd  to  refund  the  amount  fourfold ;  but  from  the  change  of  circum- 
es,  it  ia  manifest  that  such  a  regulation  could  not  have  been  enforced  with 
itage  to  those  parties  whom  it  was  intended  to  protect.  Accordingly,  we 
that  Claudius,  when  a  proposal  was  made  during  his  reign  to  revive  the  Lex 
'Oj  firand  it  expedient  to  fix  the  maximum  whidi  it  should  be  lawful  for  a 
er  to  receive,  (10,000  sesterces,)  instead  of  making  a  vain  attempt  to 

the  practice  altogether.'  Prom  this  time  forward,  pleading  at  the  bar 
le  fully  recognised  as  a  Profession,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  tlie 
Those  who  followed  this  calling  were  now  usually  termed  Causidici; 
Tavenal,  when  complaining  of  the  want  of  encouragement  for  men  of 
k,  reckons  the  Causidici  among  those  whose  exertions  were  inadequately 
ded. 

nay  be  seen,  from  the  examples  given  by  Valerius  Maximus  (YIU.  iii.) 
women  were  not  prohibited  from  pleading  in  a  Cdurt  of  Justice. 
^ences  committed  by  Pleaders,    We  have  seen  above,  that  alVer  the  insti- 

of  the  Quaestiones  Perpetuae,  it  was  competent  for  any  Roman  citizen  to 

a  charge  in  these  Courts. 

8  privil^e  might  be  abused  in  various  ways,  and  in  process  of  time  it  was 
necessary  to  restrain  certam  offences  connected  with  public  prosecutions 
lal  enactments.  The  offences  against  which  these  statutes  were  directed 
shicfly— * 

Tergvoersatio.  2.  Praevaricatio.  3.  Calumnia. — Accusatorum  te- 
IS  tnifusmodis  detegitur  et  tribtis  poenis  subiicitur,  aut  enim  calumnian- 

aui  FRAEVABICAirrUB,  aut  TEBQIVERSANTUC. 

)  nature  of  these  we  shall  briefly  explain. 

Tergiversatio.  When  an  accuser,  afler  having  brought  a  charge  against 
idividual,  was  induced,  by  Ok/rr«.pt  "uotives,  to  abandon  the  accusation, 
by  not  amiearing  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  trial,  or  by  formally  abandoning 
oe  before  the  trial  had  been  brought  to  a  regular  condusion,  he  was  said 
versarL  The  result  of  such  a  step  was  the  erasure  of  the  name  of  tho 
lant  from  the  roll  of  accused  persons ;  and  during  the  period  of  the  rq>ublio 

Bit  Ann.  XL  5.  eomp.  XIU.  A%     Cie.  Cat.  M&L  A  ad  Att.  L  Sa     Uv.  XXXIV.  4. 

Hne.  I.  v.  MumtrutUt  0.  1:13. 

rit.Aa&XL~ 
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no  proceedings  seem  to  lutrc  been  lakca  Rgaiiul  the  aconter,  who  woqIiI  iMnfc 
suffer  genecally  in  charavlcr.  Butiiic  practioc  of  extorting  mone^  by  thitalwiJ 
prosecutioas  becami;  eg  Trcquect  mid«T  the  empirv ,  that  in  tbe  rdgo  of  K«s  t 
mcunra  was  passed  bj  C.  Petroains  TarpilJanut,  Cooanl,  A.D.  61,  dud  m^ 
times  as  tbs  Lex  Pttronia,  and  smnetimei  as  the  Senalus-  Coiaullum  T 
lianum,  la  («rma  of  wbicb  Infamia  (p.  84,)  and  a  fine  of  five  pom 
of  gold  were  inflicted  upon  any  one  convicted  of  Tergiveriatio. 

2.  Praeoaricatio.     When  an  accnaer  waa  induced,  by  coimpt  n 
conduct  his  case  in  aach  a  manner  as  lo  secure  the  acquittal  of  the  ai 
which  might  bo  dona  in  uinuy  naja — as,  lor  example,  by  passing'  orertif 
the  most  important  charges,  or  by  refraining  from  calling  the  meat  inpo 
witnesses,  or  by  challenging  nprigbt  jurors,  and  alloning  those  to  rBmaia 
were  known  to  bo  frieoiUy  to  the  defendnnt,-— ho  wns  said  Praeearieari.   } 
find  no  traces  of  any  separate  enactment  directed  speci^ly  against  tbit  o 
belbre  the  imperiat  times,  alihongb  the  practice  become  commoo  toirardaf 
closo  of  the  republic,  at  the  period  nhen  so  many  of  the  Criminal  Triab  * 
a  political  and  party  characier ;  but  various  laws  seem  to  iutvc  ooataioed  di 
providing  for  the  punishment  of  euoh  treacbeiy.    Any  one  whose  aciuinalll 
notoriontly  iKcn  procured  in  this  manner,  oould  again  be  bronght  to  trial  fia 
same  oSeuce.     The  new  ocoosec  was  bound,  in  the  fint  instance,  lo  ' 
the  former  accuser  before  tbe  samo  Court  which  bad  pronounced  tbe  ai 
and  if  the  first  accuser  was  found  guilty  of  Praevaricatio,  tbe  condemii 
the  original  defendant  followed  almost  as  a  nrntter  of  course. '     The  pnnisli 
for  Praevaricatio  was  first  placed  upon  a  forma!  footing  by  the  Lex  Fein 
spoken  of  in  the  bat  section. 

We  have  examples  of  trials  for  Praevariealio  in  the  case  of  liviui  Drai 
who  was  charged  with  this  crime  '  in  B.C.  64,  but  aoqailtcd ;  and  of  U-  Sa 
lius  Geminus,  whose  case  is  detailed  by  Coelios ;  (Epp.  ad  Fan).  Vlll.  8 ;)  II 
if  wo  can  believe  Ciocro,  tbe  motive  which  induced  Q.  Caecilius  to  seek  " 

K'lil^e  of  impeaching  Verrcs,  was  a  desire  to  procure  his  acquittaL 
rin.  in  Q.  C.  passim.) 

The  term  Praevaricatia  is  sometime*  employed  in  a  general  sense  to  A 
tbe  conduct  of  a  Patron  who  wilfully  betrays  the  interests  of  his  Clieol,  ■ 
thus  might  be  eospbycd  lo  denote  the  treachery  of  a  Pleader  who  end 
to  procure  the  condemnation  of  the  party  whom  he  was  ostensibly  di 
but  this  it  not  the  technicnl  and  legal  import  of  the  word. 

3.  Calamma.  This  word,  in  ica  most  general  acoeptatioc 
any  fraud  or  trescbery  on  the  part  of  one  engaged  in  conducting  a  C 
Trial,  and  hence  comprehends  the  tn'o  offences  already  specified.  It  is.  however. 
fur  the  most  part  emjiloyod  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to  Ngnify  tbe  crime  <i 
wilfnlly,  and  with  malice  aforethought,  preferring  a  false  accusation — in  Iha 
language  of  the  jurists — Calumniaaus  est  qui  aciena  praJauqut  per  frauAm 
negotium  alicai  comparal.  From  a  very  early  pedod,  an  accused  pcraon  had 
the  right  lo  administer  to  bis  aceuser  an  oath  called  lusiurandam  Caluntniiu, 
in  terms  of  which  the  latter  made  a  solemn  declaration  that  be  sincerely  beliend 
in  the  gnilt  of  the  aocused.  An  oath  of  this  description  sccnu  to  have  been 
demanded  as  a  neccasary  preUmiiiary  in  tiie  various  laws  providing  for  thi 
•dmtmstration  of  Criminal  Jnstiee — Si  deiuravtrU  Cah  '" 
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I — bmI  hencfl  laj  am  nqxcted  of  luTing  takea  thii  oath  (alselj ,  wm 

Id  iinpeMbmtnL  ' 

Lex  Remmia  wu  poned  under  the  repnblio  for  Ihe  represgioD  of  Cahmnia ; 

hcD,  or  bj  whom,  is  not  kaown.     Nor  are  we  acqaaiiited  irich  iu  proTi- 

enept  in  «>  br  that  it  hu  been  inferred,  from  a  paisage  in  Cicero,  (Pro 

Amer.  19.  20.)  thU  bnndini;  opon  the  forebesd  (nitii  the  letter  £)  w« 

'the  pcnaltiea. 

•  Pa*tle«  tai  CHbIbsI  THbU. — In  addlUon  to  what  bu  been  laid  ftbove, 

ij  remark,  that  the  tenni  Actor  and  Beta  (p.  267)  were  employed  alike 

r3  Snita  and  in  Criminal  Triala ;  but  Petilor  wai  applied  to  the  plaintiff 

I  former  only,  and  Aeauator  to  the  impcacher  in  the  latter  only. 


XXXIIL  IT.    Cle.  ad  Fun.  VIII.  S.  pro  Roh.  O 


CHAPTER  I. 


UELICIOX  OF  fiOHE. 


•M  ilsclf  into  three  lieada. 


E,  nltribtili»,  bistonr,  nitil  mutual  re 

2,  Tlie  UiDislera  by  whom  th«it  worship  was  oonduetw. 

3.  The  Mode  of  worship. 

L  The  Gods  M'oksbipped, 

Gneial  CfaanielcriaUcii  of  Bobub  DlfihoIaST. — In  order  thst  we  nUf 

be  able  to  form  unj  distmcC  conception  of  Roman  My ihologj,  it  u  MKntUII; 
necessary  to  hear  in  mind  the  fact  Uiat  the  Rocnuu  were  origiiuUj'  a  iiuz«d  people, 
fanned  byihe  conlitioa  of  at  least  three  dittincliaces — Latma — SabiDes^EtruMDi 
~~iuiJ  lliat  at  all  events  the  first  of  these  races  was  ittHdrcompoond,  being  nu^ 
up  of  Felasgiaiu,  grafted  upon  toaie  earlj  Italian  aiock.  Hence,  when  nnilei, 
tlieir  rclijHoD  could  not  fail  to  prceeat  conTused  and  heterogeneous  combioiUoot- 
The  simple  belief  of  the  primitive  mountain  tribes,  stamped  hj  a  pure  and  «oaie- 
tvhat  Btcni  morolit/,  was  mingled  with  the  more  soli  and  imnginatire  ijitem  of 
the  pastoral  Pclasgians,  and  with  the  dork  and  gloomy  sopcrsiition  of  the  Elnu- 
canE,  from  whom,  avowedly,  all  that  was  gorgeous  and  imposing  in  the  nalioial 
ritual  vras  derived.  The  fusion  and  amolgamaliDn  of  these  nialenals  seoni,  taf 
ever,  to  have  been  fully  completed  at  a  very  eajlj  epoch,  since  we  find  no  tmw 
of  jealooey  or  collisiou  between  inconsistent  and  contendbg  creeds.  But  ibM. 
was  anolher  and  still  more  imponont  source  of  complicotiou.  As  the  Boiinl 
gradually  became  acquainted  with  the  colonists  of  Southern  Italy,  and  f1*"*'f 
tbcir  conquests  beyond  Iho  Ionian  S«a,  they  found  several  Greek  diTitiilici  bdK 
ing  a  marked  resembhim.'e,  both  in  name  and  attribute^  to  lliclr  own,  Jot  M 
might  be  expected  from  the  rehuginn  element  common  to  both  natiou.  TH 
drcumstiuice  having  attracted  notice,  it  would  appear  that  all  clauc 
conimuni^-  speedily  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  tlie  Religion  ofGreece 
at  Roioe  were  in  all  respects  radically  the  same.  Heneo  every  Greek  ' 
identified  with  some  member  of  the  Roman  Pantheon,  even  wkere  the  r 
was  very  slight,  or  where  there  w&s  no  resembhuice  at  all,  and  th«  _ 
liistoty,  and  adventures  of  the  one,  were  nnhejitotinglj  tronsrerted  to 
In  so  for  lu  the  early  Italian  religion  was  euticemed,  the  tales  conueci 
th«r  deities  appear  to  have  been  meagre,  and  not  peculiarly  intcrrotiog. 
siderahle  number  of  these  native  legends  has  been  preserved  by  Ovid  in  h 
and  others  will  be  found  scattered  in  Prupcnius,  Tibullus,  aud  Virgil ; 
great  mass  of  the  mythology  in  these  writers,  as  well  as  ui  GiluUiu, 
imd  ibe  later  poets,  is  almost  purely  Greek. 
'  '    iridciti,  therefore,  that  a  full  luxounl  of  all  the  Goda  celcbnHCd 
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Latin  Clusto  wonid  bvolve  a  complete  treatise  upon  Gretk  MTtbolo^rv,  ■  snljecC 
which  doM  not  fall  williin  the  compaaa  of  a  work  like  the  prcMnt.  fre  moat  be 
cODtmt.  in  thid  place,  ftimplj  la  luunc  the  most  importaat  diviDilies,  adopting, 
utnr  fail  goes,  tlie  cliissification  rccMgniEcd  by  the  Eoman  Bullion  thttnsclves- 
tMi  CoBucHtca — The  Romans  and  the  Elrcucans  recognised  TwcItb  Great 
Cods,  Eix  mule  and  six  female,  ^ho  met  together  id  council  and  regulated  nil 
Ihmgs  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  There  were  the  XII.  Dii  Coiaenlts  i.  CompUeta 
whoM  gilded  statues  were  ranged  along  tlio  Forum,  (Varro  R.  E.  1. 1,)  the  same, 
doabllois,  with  those  enomeratei]  bj  Enniui — 

luDo,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venii<i,  Mara, 
Mercuriiu,  lovin,  Neptunns,  Viilconul,  Apollo. 

1.  Ions,  loTis  Patek,  IirtTTEH,  DtBSPiTER,  the  Ziii[  of  the  Greeks,  the 
TwA  or  Tisu  of  the  Etraacans,  was  Lord  Supreme.  Ho  was  wonhipped  on 
the  Capitoline  under  the  titles  of  Opiimus  Maximas,  Capilolimu,  and  Tarpeins ; 
on  the  Alhan  Mount  he  received  the  homage  of  the  Latin  Confedcracr,  ai  lupiier 
Zoliaru.  Of  his  numerous  titles,  mauj  were  derived  from  the  ev/ny  which  iiB 
tuxoteA  over  the  eleincnla.  Benoe  be  was  tenneil  Lucftiiis,  DKSpiler,  Tonam, 
Puiguritor,  Imbricitor,  and,  from  a  legend  that  he  had  been  drawn  down  from 
beiven,  in  the  age  of  Nnma,  to  teach  liow  his  wrath,  wlicti  indicated  hy  stonni, 
nugfat  be  HppcMcd,  EUcins.  The  Ides  of  each  month  were  sacred  to  Jotd.  and 
■  great  rcsiival,  the  Ffriae  Lalinoe,  was  celebrsled  in  honour  of  him  annaslly 
on  the  AlbsQ  Sloimt,  It  is  said  (o  have  been  inetituted  by  Tarquinius  Supcrbos 
m  order  to  cement  the  union  between  Home  and  the  Latin  States ;  bat  it  probably 
originated  at  a  much  earlier  epoch.  The  sacred  banquet,  called  Eputum  lovu, 
was  held  on  the  J3th  November  (Non.  Novembr.) 

2.  Irso,  a  modified  fonn  of  lovmo,  the  wife  of  Io\tb,  and  Quten  of  Heaven, 
(/ono  licgina,)  was  identified  with  the  'Hg»  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Cdpka  of 
ihe  Etmscanj.  One  of  her  chief  duties  was  to  prceiile  over  married  life,  and 
hence  she  was  addressed  as  Malrona,  Itigolis,  Pronvba.  'R'faen  lending  nid  at 
chiUbirlh,  she  was  sljlcd  Liieina,  and  in  this  capacity  was  identiSed  with  the 
Greek  E/Anjfia.  In  her  temple  on  tlio  Arx,  slie  waa  wonJiippcd  as  luno 
Uonela,  which  eeeins  to  mean,  the  Warning  Godden,  and  adjacent  to  thi) 
■lirine  was  the  public  mint.  Her  rites  nere  celebrated  from  a  very  early  epoch 
with  pecolior  sanctity  at  Lanuvinm,  nhcre  ehe  woa  named  lano  t^tpila  s. 
Sitpila,  i.e.  the  Saviour.  The  Kalends  of  each  month  were  sacred  to  Jutio, 
aoa  she  received  special  homage  on  the  Matronalia,  celebrated  by  the  MatroDa 
oo  the  first  of  Uarch. 

3.  HniEBVA,  Aie  Menrva  of  the  Elmseans,  was  identified  with  the 
IlaAXii,-  'Afim  of  the  Greeks.  She  ws«  tlie  pntroncss  oT  all  learning,  science, 
and  att,  and  eierclscd  a  special  superintendence  over  spinning  and  weaving,  the 
two  chief  depwimenti  of  lemalc  industry.  Her  great  festival  was  the  Quinqua- 
tnu  %.  Qain^uatria,  which  commenced  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  eveolually 
was  pndonji^  lor  five  days,  k  second  festival  was  cclefaraled  on  the  Ida  of 
Jntw,  and  termed  Quinrpiatna  Minu.iculae.  Since  Minerra  was  goddeas  of 
learaing.  schools  nere  under  her  protection.  School-hovs  had  holidays  daring 
Ibt  greater  Qiiinqualria,  and  at  this  season  each  brought  a  gift  to  his  master, 

~^|lpUeli  *a«  termed  MinervaL 
*  ^  troald  appear  that  lavu,  luno,  and  Minfrva,  were  worshipped  jointly  in 
"  I  eitadeJ  of  every  great  Etnucan  city ;  and  wo  have  seen  that  llicy  wen 

'ded  a«  the  ipecial  prolectais  of  Borne,  and  occapied  the  great  nationil 

It  en  the  Cipitoline  (p.  2Q.) 
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On  the  4tb  September,  (PrSl.  Non.  Sqptemhr.)  and  for  Mvcnl  dm  ttiK 
ing,  the  great  games,  styled  bj  vrxy  of  diB^D^on,  iMdi  Magni^  ot  LuaBrnm^. 
were  celebrated  in  hononr  of  these  three  ddties.  ^^E 

4.  Vesta,  who  must  be  regarded  as  the  aame  with  the  'Brr/ii  of  the  Gnd^E 
seems  to  have  been  a  Pelasgic  goddess.  She  was  worshipped  in  tnrj  bh^B! 
a»  the  protectress  of  the  domestic  hearth ;  and  the  ever-blazing  aluvifqHi 
circular  temple  beside  the  Forum  was  looked  upon  as  the  hearu  of  the  ifc^K 
Roman  people  considered  as  one  family.  In  the  most  sacred  immmi  of  wK 
sanctuary  were  preserved  certain  holy  objects,  upon  which  the  safi^  of  dttC^K 
was  supposed  to  depend ;  and  when  Greek  saperstition  beeame  rife,  it  waibdmH 
that  chief  among  these  was  the  Palladium^  the  image  of  Pallas,  which  fidlfsdH 
heaven  when  IIus  was  founding  Ilium,  and  which  was  bronght  to  Italy  hjiPnnM 
along  with  the  Phr}'gian  Penates.  The  festival  of  Vesta,  tJw  VataUOt  iflS 
celebrated  on  the  9th  of  June  (  V.  Id.  /tin.)  ■ 

5.  Apollo,  whose  name  appears  on  Etruscan  monuments  under  the  In  I 
Aplu,  is  the  (^o^/3o;*A«'oAXA»y  of  the  Greeks,  who  was  eventnaUy  identified  iiifti 
*HX/of,  the  Sun-God.  The  worship  of  Apollo  was  not  introduoed  at  Itel 
until  a  comparatively  late  period.  No  temple  was  erected  to  him  until  RC.4!I^  1 
and  the  LuJi  Ajyollinares^  celebrated  each  year  on  the  5th  of  Jnlj  (///.  Aa  1 
QuintiL)  were  not  instituted  until  B.C.  212.  1 

6.  Dlvna,  or  Luna,  the  Moon-Goddess,  must  be  regarded  as  the  sane  viil 
the  LosNA,  or  Lala,  of  the  Etruscans,  and  was  identified  with  the  GrMki 
Hunting- Goddess,  'A^rf/u/;,  the  sister  of  Phcebus  Apollo,  who  was  bcndfj 
identified,  by  post-Homeric  poets,  with  SeXijjrii.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tidl ; 
Diana  is  a  contracted  foi-m  of  Diva  s.  Dia  Iana,  lana  being  the  wife  of  /oan^ 
who  was  anciently  regarded  by  tlic  Italians  as  the  Sun-God.  But  how  JHoM 
came  to  be  Fcparatcd  from  her  husband  in  the  enumeration  of  the  Twelve  Ooa- 
sentian  Deities,  and  how  the  Greeks  and  Romans  should  have  established  i 
connection  between  Artemis  or  Diana,  and  Hecate  or  Proserpina,  goddeaeiof 
the  nether  worhi,  so  as  to  make  up  the  Dira  TW/brmw,  (TVid  virginiivt 
Dianae^)  worshipped  ns  Luna  in  heaven,  as  Diana  upon  earth,  and  asfVoser^pne 
in  the  realms  below,  are  questions  which  would  lead  to  very  complicated  sad 
perplexing  investigations.  Her  statues  were  frequently  erected  at  a  point  fnm 
which  three  roads  or  streets  diverged,  and  hence  she  is  styled  Trivia.  That 
was  a  sacritice  to  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  on  Slst  Mardi,  {Prut*  KaL  Apr^ 
but  her  chief  festival  was  on  the  13th  August  {Id.  SextiL)  There  was  a  cele- 
brated lilirinc  of  Diana  on  the  Lacus  Nemorensis  near  Alicia,  where  a  feidnl 
called  the  Nemornlia  was  celebrated  on  the  13th  August  (/</.  SextU.)  Thi 
priest  in  this  temple  was  always  a  fugitive  slave,  who  had  gained  his  offiee  bj 
munlering  his  predecessor,  and  hence  went  armed  that  he  mi^t  be  prepaied  ti 
encounter  a  new  aspirant. 

7.  Veni's,  identified  with  the  Tu^AN  of  the  Etmscans,  and  the '  ACp^n 
of  the  Greeks,  was  the  Goddess  of  Ix>vc  and  Beauty.  She  waa  ironhipped  ii 
the  Forum  under  tlie  title  of  Cloacina,  or  Cluacina^  Le.  7%e  Purifier^  and  ii 
the  Circus  Maximus  as  Venus  Alurtea^  an  epithet  derived  probaUy  firon  thi 
myrtle,  her  favourite  plant.  The  two  festivals  named  VinaUOj  the  fint  od^ 
brated  on  23d  April,  (IX.  Kal  Mai.)  and  the  seoood,  the  Fmafib  Rtatieat  m 
19th  August,  (XIV.  KaL  Septr.)  were  sacred  to  lovit  and  Vauu, 

8.  Ceres,  identified  with  the  Greek  Ai^«tv(.  Le.  Moiker^EarA^  wn  Al 
Goddess  of  Com  and  Agriculture.  H«r  ^^ff«!l\\^^  la  i(«  tn  asnnd  bjr  Ckm^ 
(Pro  Balb.  24.)  was  dmvoA  ^Tom  ^iwa^  laA  ^wa^aito^Xii  ^w^ia^ 
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le  fenival  of  Ctra,  Ihe  Cerealia,  cnmmeiiced  on  the  12t!i  of  April  (Prid.  Id. 
ir.)  and  luted  lor  several  daya.  There  were  also  ruetio  fealivaU  in  bononr 
dua  eoddew,  the  Paganalia  and  the  Fcriae  Sanenlicat  in  «ced-tirne,  and 
wAmiorvaiia  beforo  harvest.  The  latter  vas  so  called  because  tiie  victim 
B  kd  Ihric*  ronnd  the  Gelds  before  it  was  sacriGoed.     (See  Yirg.  C.  I,  338. 

^n.i.i.) 

'.  UAita  ■.  Mavohs  b.  Mauess  s.  Marsfiter,  the  God  of  1Var,  was  the 
K  of  the  Greeks,  and  with  bim  was  associated  a  feioale  goddess,  Bellona, 
le  of  his  wife  was  Neria  or  NEiUEyG.  As  the  god  who  strode  with 
J  to  the  battle-field,  he  wns  norshipped  nnder  the  epithet  Graditmt ; 
■  the  protector  of  the  eountcy,  ho  was  Etjied  Mart  Silvanus.  Quin'ntu, 
pear-Bearer  or  Warrior,  wm  also  an  epithet  of  Mats,  bat  was  employed 
)  frequently  as  the  appropriate  appellation  of  deified  Bomulna.  Horse 
I  in  honour  of  Mars,  called  Equina,  took  plaec  on  the  2rth  Febmaiy 
f.  KdL  Marl.)  and  on  the   14th  llaroh,  (^Prid.  Id.  MarL)  and  chariot 

I  15lh  October.  (Jd.  Oelobr.)  on  which  occasion  a  horse,  called  EifUtia 
I  iacrificed  to  the  god  in  the  Cn-mpvi  Marlins.  Tlie  festival  of 
.  on  the  4ih  of  Juno  (Pri'd.  Nan.  Jan.') 

^V).  NETTUitus,  the  Lord  of  the  Sea,  whose  name  appears  as  N'ETRrKS  on 
moments,  was  identified  witb  the  Greek  tlmnS^t.  There  was  also 
{,  the  God  of  Harbours.    Ttie  festival  of  Nepiunua,  the  Neptunalia, 

■  oilebrated  on  the  23d  July  (A'.  Kul.  Sextil) 

■  ,11.  VcLCASrs  8.  Si  i'  LCIBCB,  the  God  of  Fire,  the  Seihlaks  of  (he  Etmscans, 
identified  with  the'HVaatoc  of  the  Greeks,   the  artificer  in  metals,  the 
h  wbo  fbreed  the  armour  of  the  gcxls  and  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus.     The 
1  of  Viucamu,  the  Vulcaiiatia,  was  celebrated  on  the  23d  Aagost  (A'. 
""CTtemtr-) 

UEcmtiDS,  the  God  of  Trafilaand  of  Gain,  the  Tchms  of  the  Elmscani, 
Mrnicismanifwlly  derived  from  Men,  was  identified  irilh  the 'Ee^«of  the 
GndEi.  The  festival  ofAfereiiriiM  was  celebrated  on  the  15lh  May,  (W.Jfoi.) 
tint  b^g  tlie  day  on  which  this  temple  was  dedicated  in  B.C.  498  (Ut.  H.  21.) 

Tano,  at  the  commeDCcmcnt  of  his  treatise  on  Agricidtnre,  invokes  to  hii 
iMJiliiiUi  Twelve  Cunsentian  Deities,  (some  of  whom  are  different  from  thr 
l«clv«  named  above,]  those  powcrf,  namely — Qui  muxime  agricoUxnim  duett 
natL  TliGW  he  arranges  in  pairs :  1. /o4rMCt  ?(//>».  2.  Sol  et  Luna.  3.  Ceret 
I  «  Uber.  4.  Rahiijia  et  Flora,  t.  Minerva  ct  Venui.  6.  Lympha  e( 
BBwu  Evenlttt. 

I.  lovis  et  Teui-s,  or  Ihai-en  and  Earth.  Ttlhit,  or  Terra  Mater,  waa 
I  MnDoiScstion  of  Ihe  productive  poweis  of  the  eanh,  and  as  such,  identical 
I  witli  Crres,  As  the  source  of  wealth,  she  was  styled  Ops,  and  as  the  giver  of 
■II  good  thing!,  Bona  Dta.  Fatiia  is  said  to  have  been  another  appellation  of 
Iha  aame  goddess,  Ihe  name  clearly  indicating  a  prophetic  or  omculor  divinity. 
Maiut  and  Maia,  from  whom  the  moDth  of  May  derived  its  name,  seem  to 
m  been  a  pmr  of  equivalent  deities,  woT>ihipped  at  Toscalum,  and  probably  in 

■  Other  stales  of  ancient  Lalinm.  The  festival  of  Ops,  the  Opalia,  was  cele- 
■1  00  19th  December;  {XIV.  Kal.  Ian. ;)  the  riws  of  the  lima  Deo  wera 
Rind  m  the  1«  May  (KcU.  Mai.)  hy  women  only,  every  male  creatur* 

,,—g  •CTBpnlously  wcluded. 
1.  Sot  el  LUMA.    These,  according  lo  llie  popular  belief,  were  regarded  a.« 

II  Klik  ApolU  and  Diana. 
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sgricnltuTG.  WLcn  Greek  deities  became  mixed  up  with  those  alreAdj  ir 
in  Rome,  Ceres,  ai  an/cRTiif,  fi*  regarded  tu  the  protectress  of  tlio  LqsI 
LSiera  was  ideatlGed  witb  bcr  daaghter  Hi^i^itn,  or  Proierpiiia,  tihUelAf 
■wfta  identified  witb  tbe  Wine-God,  Aiinnet,  olberwise  called  Baix'Ci  * 
Fhuphluns  or  tbe  Etroscana.  Tlic  feHtival  of  Liber,  tbe  Liberalin,  v»  de- 
brnted  on  tbe  17tb  March  (_XVJ.  KaL  Apr.)  Bm  althongh  tbe  RmdMC 
reoognised  tbeir  own  Ltlier  in  tbe  Gretk  ^lintai,  tbej  long  repudlnted  tl 
giisting  nnd  (rantic  ritea  b/  nhicb  tlie  worebip  of  ibe  taller  was  cbanel 
in  the  East ;  and  tbe  attempt  made  to  introduce  the  noctuma]  Bacchau 
B.C.  ISG  called  furtb  most  Btringeut  probibicions. 

4.  RoBioua  el  Flora.  mnaE  be  regarded  aatwoantagotustjcpoiren,  tball 
a  benc5ccnt  coddeai,  who  vrntched  over  tbe  enrl;  bloraoin,  the  former  i  *t 
of  evil,  vrbo  destrojed  tbe  tender  berbs  by  mildew,  and  whose  wnub  wm  In 
averted  by  prayer  and  sacriGcc.  Rohigvs  ia  clsewbeni  aEaodaled  with  ■  fi 
Rohigo.  Tbe  festival  o(  Flora,  the  Floralia,  commenced  on  the  26tli  of  ij 
{IV.  Kal.  Mai.')  and  ouutinned  until  the  lit  of  May  {Kal.  Mai.")  nth 
Tbefeativalof^fii'inu,  tbeiJatrjraUa,  was  celebrated  on  the  S5th  April  fl 
KaL  Mai.)  IVe  find  classed  along  with  JMiigm,  a  God  AvEiutmcm;  r 
Cell.  T.  12.  conip.  Vatro  L.  L.  VII.  g  102 ;)  bat  tbis  word  must  ba  r 
as  an  cpitbet,  equivalent  to  tbe  Greet  A-zaT^inios^  ^iplicable  b: 
invoked  to  avert  calamity. 

6.  Mi!(EKTA  et  VsKca,  the  fomicr  as  tbe  patnineu  of  nil  the  tuefiil  ar^  j 
Inlter  as  tbe  goddeas  of  rcprodnction,  were  appropriately  rnokcd  among  tb«  ■ 
mral  dcittca.  Tbere  can  be  no  duubt  ibat  Vtnus  was  occasiiHially  tir~ 
a  male  power;  tbe  tcrminalion  might  lead  no  la  luepeet  Ibis,  and  the  tj 
of  the  Twelve  Earal  Dii  ConsenUa.,  «ix  male  and  six  female,  ci 
only  upon  Ibis  enpposition.  (Sec  Macrob.  S.  III.  8.) 

6.  LTuroA  Gt  Bosrs  Evsmtus,  Moisture  and  Good-Luck,  cine  1 
catalogue. 

DII  Belcctl. — In  a  fr.ngmenl  of  Tarro  we  find  twaily  ddliea  ranked  logelho 
u  Great  Gods,  and  designated,  by  aa  epithet  borrowed  fivtn  the  ladicn  d 
Law  Courts  (p.  294,)  Sii  Srleell.^  These  are  lanus,  lovit,  Salutv'if,  Gfuv, 
Mercttrius,  ApoUo,  Mart,  Vutcanuif  Neptimas,  Oram,  Lihcr  Patirr,  TcAa, 
Ceres,  lano,  Lima,  Diana,  M!tieri-a,  Venn*,  Vetta.  Of  these,  four  are  v* 
included  in  either  of  tbe  lists  of  Ai  Coiuenlei  detailed  above,  vu. : — 

1.  lANts,  the  deity  nyrescnled  with  two  (acci  (Bieepa — hi/rens)  ]ookin{  in 
opposite  directions,  Ecems  to  have  been  one  of  tbe  chief  oljeds  of  worship  uik«{ 
the  Italian  tribes  from  tbe  most  remote  epoch,  but  was  totally  nnknowB  U> 
Greek  Mythology.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  be  was  tbe  Sun-God,  and  ibA 
his  wife  Jana  was  the  Moon-Goddess.  He  preeided  over  all  begrnningi  tvi 
entnuicea ;  as  opeucr  of  tbe  day  be  was  bailed  as  Matutiitus  Poter,  hk  tume 
was  first  invoked  in  eveiy  prayer,  and  his  festival  was  appropriately  tt 
on  tbe  1st  January,  {Kal.  Ian,)  that  is,  on  tbe  Gist  day  of  the  &nt 

h  being  named  alter  bim.     Tho  festival  of  the  Agonalia,t)t'  ' 
the  Qtb  January,  (V.  Id.  Ian.)  was  aUo  in  honour  o^ lanus. 

2.  Satdunub.     n'e  can  icarcclj  doubt  that  this  name  is 
gioaHy  witb  Sal,  Salur,  Salio,  and  that  Sa/timiunas  originally  jmrrjy  k^ 
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In  later  times,  kowvrer,  hj  some  process  which  it  is  Yerj  hard  to 
Jd,  he  was  ideotified  with  the  Titan  KfoVof ,  the  father  of  Zens,  while  the 
to  Titan '  Piii,  the  wife  of  K^6poe^  was  identified  with  Ops.  We  find  men- 
nade  of  another  female  deit/,  called  Lua  Mater,  in  connection  with 
rmav.  The  Nundinae  were  sacred  to  Satumus,  but  his  great  festival,  the 
mo/ia,  which  was  diaracterised  by  extravagant  mirth,  serving  as  the 
4Tpe  of  the  modem  CSamival,  was  celebrated  on  the  17th  December  (XVL 
Jatu\    The  two  fbUowing  days  were  added  by  Angustus,  and  two  more 

Obcus,  otherwise  named  Dms,  Drs,  or  Bis  Pateb,  was  the  monarch  of 
Mtber  world,  and  as  sach  was  identified  with  the  Mamtus  of  the  Etruscans, 
with  the*A^if;  or  nxovr^f  of  the  Greeks.  His  wife,  the  Mania  of  the 
nans,  ihelltfwt^oini  of  the  Greeks,  was,  we  have  noticed  above,  called 
mrpina  by  the  Romans,  and  identified  with  the  Italian  Libera. 
,  Genius.  This  was  a  spiritual  being  who  presided  over  the  birth  of  man, 
attended  and  watched  over  him  during  life.  Each  individual  had  a  separate 
iM,  who  regulated  his  lot,  and  was  represented  as  black  or  white  according 
■•  fortnnes.  Women  were  attended  by  similar  spirits,  who  were  termed 
Mas»  and  not  only  persons,  but  places  also,  were  guarded  by  their  Genii. 
dy  allied  to  the  Genii  were  the 

iBBMBfle  €a«ds.  lisres.  Penatw. — Labbs  were  the  departed  spirits  of 
■tors  who  watched  over  their  descendacts,  and  were  worshipped  as  tutelary 
I  in  every  mansion,  and  as  such  termed  Lares  Familiares.  The  whole  city 
ig  the  dwelling  of  the  Soman  people,  who  might  be  regarded  as  forming 

great  family,  had  its  Lares  Pratstites^  whose  appearance  and  festival, 

bnted  on  the  1st  of  May,  {Kal.  Mau)  are  described  in  the  Fasti  of  Ovid 

139  seqq.)    In  like  manner  there  were  gronpes  of  Lares  PubHci,  wor* 

vped  as  Lares  RuraUs^  Lares  CompiUdes^  Lares  Viaks^  Lares  Perma* 

h&c 

taATES  were  deities  selected  by  each  family  as  its  special  protectors,  and 
n  worshipped  along  with  the  Labes  in  the  Penetralia  of  each  mansion,  that 
■k  the  Focus  or  hearth,  which  was  the  centre  of  the  dwelling,  and  therefore 
.  spot  most  remote  finom  the  outer  world.  The  term  Penates  is  frequently 
d  to  denote  all  the  Gods  worshipped  at  the  domestic  hearth,  and  in  this  sense 
BBrdiends  the  Lares,  who  must  not,  however,  be  considered  as  identical  with 
(  tokotes,  when  tlie  latter  term  is  used  in  its  restricted  sense. 
Ai  there  were  Public  L0ares  so  there  were  Public  Penates,  Amidst  the  obscn- 
f  and  contradictions  which  surround  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  on  this 
ijeet,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Penates  Populi  Romani,  were 
uipped  under  the  form  of  two  youthful  warriors  who,  in  later  times  at  least, 
n  regarded  as  identical  with  iMoru^  and  noXv^fvjMf^  (Castob  and  Pol- 
3^  the  C^UsKw^tt  of  the  Greeks,  and  were  believed  to  have  some  connection 
Ifc  the  mysterious  Dii  Cahiri  of  Samothrace.  They  are  generally  represented 
AoTKback  bearing  long  spears,  with  conical  caps  on  their  heads,  whenoe  they 
I  flailed  by  Catullus,  Fratres  PileatL 

Ml  lt#v— flei.  This  is  the  Roman  term  for  the  Nine  Gods,  who  were 
bred  by  the  Etruscans  to  possess  the  power  of  wielding  thunderbolts.  The 
sea  of  seven  only  of  these  can  be  ascertained.  1.  Tinia  or  lovis.  2.  Oupba 
^civo.  3.  Mezcbya  or  Minebya.  4.  Summanus,  who  was  probably  iden- 
\  with  Obcus,  hmrling  his  bolts  by  night,  while  those  of  IoYiawet«\«QS»&v«\ 
A  Mams.    A  SETBLAifa  at  Yulcasius.    7.  \Bi>i;\3a  w^¥\Qm&^  ^ 
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idtj  «itb  regard  to  nrhose  nature  and  attiibatM  great  diveraty  of  oinniai  ^ 
vailed  among  ibe  Saroani  tbcmselves  in  the  Angastan  age.  See  Otid  hK 
111.429.     Dionje.  1. 15,     Aol.  Cell.  V.  12.     Mucrob.  S.  HI.  9. 

DU  iBdlvMu.  L  e.  Goda  natives  of  the  Soil,  were  mortalB.  wh«  bj  A 
bt&very  and  virtues  had  won  for  ttieniBelves  a  pbtce  among  tbe  uelestiala.  f- 
nere  Hebcl'les,  whose  rites  were  established  in  Italy  at  a  vtry  remote  <p 
his  altar,  called  Ara  Maxima,  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  having  been  Dt 
according  to  tractitioni  by  Evander ;  JEst-iB,  la  whom  sacrifioe  wu  d 
yearly  on  tlie  baoks  of  tbe  Namicioa,  under  the  name  IcrriTEB  t 
and  Romulus,  worshipped  nndcr  the  name  of  Qdirtkds,  whose  fi 
Qairinalia,  woB  celebrated  on  the  17th  February  (^XIIJ.  SaL  Mart)  '. 
fe«Uval  of  Fornax,  the  goddess  of  bake-housea,  the  Fomacalia,  was  liddtC 
aame  day,  which  was  also,  for  some  reason  not  known,  styled  Ftsta  Slulb 

Bcntonei. — All  of  the  persouagM  mentioned  in  the  but  paragraph  w 
will  be  observed,  divine  by  one  parent,   and  henco  migbc  be 
termed  Semones,  i.  e.  Sanilw7nine$.     Tbe  deity  most  frequently  m .   .  _ 

tliis  title  was  the  Sabine  S£M0  Sakcus,  the  God  of  Good  Fatib,  wbo  wum 
to  be  the  eame  with  the  Latin  DiOB  FiDics,  both  being  identified  trilh  i 
Greek  or  Pclasginu  HEttctiLES.  See  Ovid  Fast.  VI.  213.  His  fcstinl  fl 
celebrated  on  tbe  5th  June  (Non.  lun.) 

Bnral  Deltic*. — Aa  might  have  been  expected  among  tribes  Sev 
agricnltm^  and  a  pastoral  life,  tlio  Italian  Pantheon  was  VC17  nch  ii 
Gods.  Among  tbe  moat  notable  of  these,  in  addition  to  the  XIL  Du  C 
of  the  Country,  enumerated  above,  were  Faiwiis,  whose  festivali,  tb«  FamL^ 
were  celebrated  on  the  13th  Febmair,  (/rf.  Fefir,)  on  ISth  October,  (LTM 
Oetobr.)  and  on  fith  December  {Nun.  Decembr.)  and  in  addition  to  FwM 
Mgarded  as  an  individual  God,  ^ere  was  a  class  of  niral  dcitici  called  FAimi 
who,  in  many  re»peots,  corresponded  to  tbe  SiniMi  of  the  Greeks :  thfn  n* 
also  a  female  power,  Fauka,  who  is  Eometimcs  identified  with  Tetivt,  At 
£ona  Dea,  and  Fatua :  Lvfercch,  whose  festival,  the  Lupercalia,  wu  M^< 
brated  at  a  spot  on  the  Aventine,  called  Lvpercal,  on  tbe  15th  February  (JQb 
KaLMart.rf  Fatinus  and  Liipernu,  together  with  a  third,  named  laicca,  «d| 
in  later  times,  identified  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Arcadian  Pax  ;  MM 
and  SiLVAKUB,  Goda  of  the  Woods:  Pales,  the  deity  of  shepherds,  repHMiM 
by  some  writers  ob  a  male,  and  by  others  as  a  female  power,  whose  festival) flB 
Palilia.  celebrated  on  the  21st  April,  (AY.  Kal.  Slai.)  was  believed  to  aM 
the  day  on  Rhich  tbe  city  was  founded  (Dies  Natalii  iirbis  Homae ;)  POMOUJ 
tbe  Goddess  of  fruits:  VebtL'UNUB,  the  God  of  the  changing  teasons;  JMK- 
Fent^NA,  the  Ooddcas  of  the  circling  year,  whose  festival  was  celeln^tcd  on  thi 
ISth  March  (Id.  Mart.;)  Tehminits,  the  God  of  Bomidariea,  whoso  fbatiTlli 
Iho  Termiaalia,  wns  celebrated  on  23d  February  (VII.  KaL  Marl.) 

PtsnaaUlcBilsDa  ofidaisl  4)bbUiIh,&«. — A  Striking  cbaracterislie  (f 
Botnan  mythology  was  the  homage  paid  to  (be  Moral  Qualities,  the  wwtf 
Affections  of  tlie  mind,  and  many  other  Abstractions.  Thua  templea  wW 
erected  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Virtds,  Honob,  Fiser,  8feb,  Tmo\ 
Payor,  Concordli,  Pax,  Victoeu,  Lihebtas,  8At,ts,  Idvrstas,  liea, 
Faha,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  among  whom  Fortuna  or  Fobs  FoitTCnA, 
the  NoKTiA  of  the  Eiruscans,  mnat  not  be  forgotten. 


other  deities,  wbo  do  not  lau  nnacr  i 
'  here.    Such  v<tK  Matea  Uatitta 


nndcr  any  of  the  nbovr  elassn,  tn*;it 
Iatitta  or  AtnouA,  goddess  of  the  MdL 
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Uie  Thesan  of  the  Etnuoans,  the  'H^^^  of  the  Greeks,  whose  festival,  the 
ilia,  was  celebrated  on  11th  Jane  (///.  Id.  lun.)  CoNSUS,  God  of  Secret 
il,  whose  altar  was  buried  in  the  earth  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  uncovered 
year  only  at  his  festival,  the  CoruuaUa,  which  was  celebrated  on  the  18th 
ii{XV.  KaL  Sept )  the  anniversary  of  the  abduction  of  the  Sabine  maidens. 
SA,  Goddess  of  Funerals,  identified  with  Venus.  Layebna,  Goddess  of 
t.  Feronia,  originally  a  Sabine  goddess,  whose  attributes  are  very 
■I,  but  who  was  probably  in  some  way  connected  with  Sobanus,  the 

God  of  the  Lower  World.  Yacuna,  also  a  Sabine  goddess,  who  was 
dy  idmtified  with  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Minerva,  and  Victoria.  Cab- 
L,  identified  with  the  prophetic  mother  of  Evander,  whose  festival,  the 
miaUa,  was  celebrated  on  11th  January  (///.  Id.  Ian.)  Camenae  or 
OTAB,  nymphs  analogous  to  the  Greek  Muses,  one  of  whom  was  Egeria^ 
stress  of  Numa.  Fata  s.  Parcab,  the  Goddesses  of  Destiny.  Fuiuab  s. 
J  identified  with  the  Greek  'E^/yyt/c^,  the  Goddesses  who  inspired  raging 
SB.  Manes,  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  called  Lehures  when  they 
(ed  themselves  in  frightful  forms,  whose  festivals,  the  FeraUa  and  Lemuria^ 
debrated,  the  former  on  18th  February  (XII.  KdL  Mart.)  the  latter  on 
ay  (  VII.  Id.  Mai.)  Mania,  whom  we  have  named  above  as  the  wife  of 
>,  is  sometimes  termed  mother  of  the  Manes,  while  the  mother  of  the  Lares 
ABA  or  Labunda  or  Labentia,  whose  festival,  the  Larentalia,  was  oele- 
on  the  23d  December  (X  Kal.  Ian.)  In  later  times,  Laba  or  Labentia 
dd  to  be  Acca  LarenHa^  the  wife  of  Faustulus,    Varro  (L.L.  Y.  §  74.) 

on  the  authority  of  the  Annates,  that  King  Tatius  dedicated  altars  to 
Flora,  Veditts,  lovis,  Satumus,  Sol,  Luna,  Volcanus,  Summcmus, 
tda.  Terminus,  Q^irinus,  Vortumnus,  the  Lares,  Diana,  and  Lucina, 
other  place  (L.L.  YII.  §  45.)  he  names  Vollumus,  Diva  Palatua, 
ina,  and  Falacer  Pater,  among  the  deities  to  whom  separate  priests  were 
ed  by  Numa.  According  to  S^rvios,  the  ancient  Bomans  gave  the  title  of 
to  all  Gods  (Serv.  ad  Yirg.  JEn.  L  55.) 

i«i«B  Deltlea. — Although  the  Romans  were  readily  induced,  by  very 
resemblances,  to  identify  their  national  gods  with  those  of  Greece,  they, 
long  period,  looked  with  jealousy  upon  the  introduction  of  deities  avowedly 
D,  and  few  were  admitted,  except  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  an  oracle 
phe(7.  Among  those  imported  in  this  manner  were — 
8CULAPIUS,  G^  of  the  Healing  Art,  whose  worship  was  introduced  from 
ma  in  B.C.  291,  in  oonseqnence  of  instructions  contained  in  the  Sibylline 
,  which  had  been  consulted  two  years  previously  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken 
srting  a  pestilence. 

lELE,  the  great  Phrygian  Goddess  of  Nature,  whose  worship  was  introduced 
Pessinuns  in  B.C.  205,  in  obedience  to  an  injunction  contained  in  the 
De  Books.  By  the  Greeks,  she  was  identified  with  'Fi«,  and  stjled 
m  finnn^  BtZv,  and  hence  her  festival,  which  was  celebrated  with  great 
at  Rome  on  the  4th  of  April  (Jhid.  Non.  Apr  )  and  following  days,  was 
L  Megaksia. 

JkPOS,  the  God  of  Gardens,  belongs  to  this  dass,  since  he  was  imported 
i^ampsacus  on  the  Hellespont  into  Greece,  and  thence  passed  into  Italy, 
eding,  to  a  great  extent,  the  native  Horta. 

raids  the  ck»e  of  the  republic,  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  Isis  became 
lable,  and,  under  tiie  empire,  Osibis,  Anubis,  Sebapis,  and  a  mnltitada 
\sadlMk  dehks  were  eagerly  cnilti  vated. 
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Holy  TMng$  and  Holy  Placu, 

There  are  several  terms  which  express  the  religious  feelings  entertaiiN 
Romans,  which  it  may  be  proper  to  ezpUun  bdhn  entering  upon  tb 
division  of  our  subject. 

Fas.  DTclas.  Falnni,  FmBsm.  Pr«fiuHC.  Fa— tlf, — AH 
words  are  connected  etymologicallj  with  the  verb  Farl  Fom  denotes 
or  Will  of  the  Gods,  induding  every  thing  which  has  reoeivcd  the  expren 
of  the  divine  Word.  Nefas  is  every  thing  opposed  to  that  Iaw  or  WilL 
IS  that  which  has  been  spoken  or  decreed  by  the  deity,  and  whidi  mot 
mevitably  come  to  pass.  Fanum  is  a  place  oonseonted  by  hoi] 
Pro/anus  is  applied  to  any  object  not  within  the  limits  of  a  Panim 
merely  a  negative  epithet,  signifying  not  consecrated,  Fanatiau  is  praj 
who  dwells  in  a  Fanum^  and  is  inspired  by  a  God ;  and  since,  aeoordii 
views  of  the  ancients,  inspiration  was  frequently  accompanied  byfrutio 
asm,  fanaticus  oden  denotes  mad  or  fatuous;  nor  is  the  epithet  coi 
animate  objects,  iot  fanaticum  carmen  isaprophecy,  andybiuittcaarii 
a  tree  struck  hy  lightning  (Paul.  Diao.  p.  92.)  With  regard  to  the  a< 
Fastus^  Nefastusy  Festtts,  Profestus^  which  are  generally  used  with ; 
to  time,  we  shall  speak  at  large  in  the  next  chapter. 

Bncer.  Bacram.  BBcnuinm.  Bacrrdos.  BmcniaManrak  I 
Obsecrare.  Reaccrarc. — Any  object  whatever,  set  apart  and  hsDi 
inan  to  the  Gods,  was  termed  Sacer,  and  in  setting  it  apart  he  was  said 
s.  Consccrare.  Sacrum,  used  as  a  substantive,  is  any  holy  offering, 
place,  any  holy  observance.  Sacerdos  is  one  who  ministers  in  ihk 
Sacrarium  or  Sacellumy  a  holy  place.  Sacramentum  an  asseveration  c 
by  an  appeal  to  the  Gods,  Le.  a  holy  oath.  To  offer  a  solemn  praj 
Gods  is  Obsecrare^  and  the  act  of  praying  Ohsecratio :  if  any  one  n 
a  petition  he  had  offered,  and  wished  to  cancel  it,  he  was  said  i 
(Plant.  Aul.  IV.  vii.  4.) 

An  individual  might  become  Sacer  in  two  ways : — 

1.  He  might  present  himself  as  a  voluntary  offering  to  the  Gods— 
whicli  ho  WAS  said  Devovere  se — as  in  the  case  of  the  Dcdi^  who  ma 
selves  over  to  death  (Diis  Manibus  Tellurique')  for  the  preservatioB 
country. 

2.  Any  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  heinons  sacrilege  might  be  dn 
the  state  to  bo  Sacer  to  the  deity  whom  he  had  outraged ;  and  hence  i 
dual  who  took  the  life  of  such  an  one  was  not  held  gnilty  of  mnider. 
rather  rc<^rded  as  having  performed  a  religious  act  in  maUng  over  U 
what  of  right  belonged  to  him. 

Baaciaa,  fix)m  Sancirey  is  applied  to  any  object  believed  to  be  i 
direct  protection  of  the  Gods.  Any  person  or  object  which  had  bceo 
placed  by  man  under  the  protection  of  the  Gods,  and  which  the  Gods  hai 
under  their  protection,  was  Sacrosanctus^  and  any  injury  done  to  sndi 
wouhl  involve  sacrilege. 

Rcllglo,  from  ReUgare,  is  the  conscionsness  of  the  tie  which  unite 
the  Gods,  and  binds  him  to  obey  their  behests.  Hence  Religio  not  unl 
signifies  that  feeling  which  causes  a  man  to  shrink  firom  the  peribram 


1  On  the  nilject  of  this  wotton.  and  Indaed  «m  all  maltan  a— ntatod  vtth 
lofy.  the  student  will  find  maoh  iiutruotloa  In  tha  wocfcoT  iUafvaa  aolllkd  it 
rfffr  B«€iR0r,  Krlang.  ISSS. 
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to  dread  the  neglect  of  any  obeervance,  lest  in  so  doing  lie  should  call 
16  wrath  of  Heaven. 

iplaai,  Faaan,  DckibMni»  are  the  words  most  commonly  employed 
te  a  aaered  place, 

original  meaning  of  Templum  was,  in  all  probability,  a  spot  marked 
\k  certain  solemnities  by  an  Augur  when  about  to  take  aufipices ;  and 
was  the  Tahemaculum  (p.  112)  from  which  he  made  his  observations. 
m  wae  applied  also  to  the  quarter  or  district  of  the  heavens  which  the 
defined  with  his  staff  of  offieey  {LUuus,)  and  to  which  his  obscrvationa 
mited.  Hence  the  verb  Contemplari  signifies  To  survey.  In  process  of 
''emplum  became  the  technical  term  for  any  piece  of  ground  separated  and 
rt  (liberatus  et  effatus)  for  some  sacred  purpose  by  an  Angur. 
vniy  in  its  widest  acceptation,  is  a  place  consecrated  by  holy  words.  In 
xicted  sense,  it  was  a  piece  of  ground  consecrated  for  the  erection  of  a 
(locut  templo  effcUus)  by  the  Potitifices, 

irum  is  more  comprehensive  than  either  of  the  two  others,  being  a  place 
id  by  sacred  associations,  by  the  presence  of  a  deity,  or  by  the  erection  of 
r  or  sanctuary ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  place  had  been 
y  dedicated  by  any  of  the  higher  priesta. 

me  of  these  words  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  a  building,  (aed<M,) 
(h  they  are  all  commonly  used  as  equivalent  to  our  word  Temple,  In 
bat  an  edifice  destined  for  the  service  of  the  Gods  might  be  erected  in  due 
be  ground  was  usually,  in  the  first  place,  liberatus  et  effatus  by  an  Augur^ 
us  it  became  a  Temphim ;  it  was  then  consecrated  by  a  PontifeXy  and 
became  a  Fanum;  finally,  afler  the  building  was  erected,  a  third  cere- 
tenned  Dedicatio,  took  place,  by  which  it  was  made  over  to  a  particular 
It  was  by  no  means  essential,  however,  tliat  all  edifices  erected  for  public 
p  should  be  Templa.  Thus  the  Aedes  Vestae,  perhaps  the  most  holy 
in  Rome,  was  not  a  Templunt,  On  the  other  hand,  many  structuree 
"empla^  altliongh  not  employed  duectly  in  the  worship  of  the  Gods ;  sock 
le  Rostra  and  the  Curia  llostilia  (pp.  13,  14.) 
itf  u  a  holy  grove;  Sacrum^  Sacrarium,  and  Sacellum  frequently  desig- 
holy  place  where  there  was  an  altar  but  no  covered  building. 
EMTLUM,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  an  edifice  set  apart  for  the  worship  of 
df«  consisted  essentially  of  two  parts  only,  a  small  apartment  or  sane- 
the  Cella,  sometimes  merely  a  niche  (Aedicula)  for  receiving  the  image 
God,  and  an  altar  (Ara-'^AUare)  standing  in  front  of  it,  upon  which 
bced  the  offerings  of  the  suppliant.  The  general  form,  whether  curcular, 
.  or  oblong ;  whether  covered  with  a  roof,  or  open  to  the  sky ;  whether 
nd  destitute  of  ornament,  or  graced  by  stately  colonnades  with  elabo- 
iculptured  friezes  and  pedimentSf-^depended  entirely  upon  the  taste  of  the 
Dt  and  tlie  liberality  of  the  founders,  but  in  no  way  increased  or  diminished 
ictity  of  the  builcUng.  In  so  far  as  position  was  concerned,  we  learn 
itruvina  that  a  Temple,  whenever  circumstances  permitted,  was  placed 
od  West«  the  opemng  immediately  opposite  to  the  Cella  being  on  the 
ide,  so  that  Uiose  who  stood  before  the  altar  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
d,  looked  towards  the  East.  * 

Im  eMt  of  VMta,  It  wm  h«ld  thai  b«r  TtmplM  mvtt  b«  ehrMlar. 

rtmmlm,  Fmmm,  he  wm  Ut.  L  SI.  X.  37.  XL.  61.    Vioto  L.  L.  VI  f  M.  YIL  f  \X  VftniT. 
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II,    MiSlSTERS  OF  EELIOIOIf. 

Tbeae  ma;  be  ctnivenienlly  diviJcd  iota  Iwo  clnsses. 

A.  ThoBB  who  exercised  a  general  Bupcrinlendencc  over  thing*  m 
particulw  depnrtmpata,  but  who  were  not  specially  attached  to  o 
God. 

B.  Priesla  of  particular  Goda. 
Wecommente  with  llie  former,  of  wlioni  the  moat  important  were — I.  . 

ttfieu.  2.  Augiirei,  3.  XV-riri  Sacrorum.  4.  Epuhna.  Theae  C 
ratioua  formed  the  four  great  Collegia  of  Priests,  who  ore  emphatically  de* 
bj  Dion  CasBioB  aa  Tdt  riacn^iic  fa^iwuoc,  aod  by  Suetoniua  aa  Saetn 
Summomnt  CoUegiorum} 

1.  Pontifictn. 

■nulntlsn.  Nnnbrr. — The  institution  oT  Pontljica  was  sembed  to  Kum^'  I 
Ihfl  number  being  originallj  five — Sacris  t  Principura  namero  PoNnncw  J 

Singue  praefceil — (bur  ordinary  Pontifca  nnd  a  president  styled  Pond^ 
iximus,  the  whole  being  Patriciana  eiclnsively. '  This  state  of  things  co* 
tioued  until  B.C.  300,  when  the  Lex  Ognlnia  wna  passed  by  Q.  and  tl 
Oguhiiua,  TrihuDBS  of  the  Flebs,  which  enacted  that  four  additiookl  Fotiljf 
ahonld  t«  chosen,  and  that  the«e  four  should  be  selected  from  the  Plabeiana.  1 
nomber  remained  fixed  at  nine  until  the  time  of  Sulla,  by  whom  it  wai  n 
mented  to  fifteen.  *  Under  the  empire,  the  number  wu  not  strictlj  defin 
bat  depended  npon  the  will  of  the  Pnnee,  who,  in  E^is  capacity  of  PoHtifi 
ifoii'mui,  used  his  own  discretion.  '  Ponlifca  conUnued  to  exist  at  lua  I 
the  end  of  llie  fourth  century  at  least.  •  Among  the  numerous  etymolog^ei  pn 
posed  by  the  Bomans  themselves,  the  most  rational  was  that  which  r^aidl 
Ponli/ex  BS  a  coropotuid  of  Pom  and  Fada,  resting  upon  the  explanation  tb 
one  of  their  most  sacred  duties  in  itncient  times  was  the  repair  of  the  Pk 
Suhlicius,  to  which  a  holy  character  was  alwaya  attached. ' 

sindc  «f  nifciivB — For  a  long  period,  wlieaever  a  vaeancy  occnmd,  it  w 
filled  Dp  by  the  process  technically  termed,  in  this  and  similar  oasca,  Cooptat 
that  is,  the  existing  membera  of  the  Corporation  thcmsclTes  selected  tbeir  m 
oolleagnc,  who,  alter  the  conaenl  of  the  Coda  bad  been  ascertained  by  obsori 
the  auspices,  iraa  formally  admitted  by  the  solemn  ceremony  of  hataptrali 
Bnt  by  the  Lez  Domitiot  passed  by  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbua,  Tribune  of  ll 
Plebs,  in  B.C.  101,  the  richt  of  election  was  Inmaferred  to  the  Comilta  T  ~  ' 
which  nominated  an  Individnal,  who  wis  then  admitted  into  the  CoUeg* 
PontiEces  by  Cooptatio  and  Inanguralio,  the  former  being  now  reduced  It 
mere  name.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  Comilia  Tribvia  proceeded.  Record 
to  the  above  named  law,  in  a  manner  altogether  pecnliar.  The  whole  of  i 
thirty-flvo  Tribes  did  not  vote,  but  a  minority  of  them,  seventeen  nunelT, 
token  by  lot,  and  by  these  the  new  Pontifex  was  elected.  The  Lee  t 
was  repealed,  B.C.  81,  by  the  Lex  Cornelia  de  SactrdatSs  of  5 
restored  to  the  College  their  ancient  rights  in  full ;  but  it  was  nMHUWled  bf  1 

1  ninn  C»i«.  Lin.  I.  LVIIL  II    anpt  0^l»r,  lon.  eoirp.  T«c1l.  Am 
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abienns,  Tribune  of  the  Plebe,  B.C.  63,  with  this  inodification, 
of  the  Tribes  was  now  restricted  to  one  of  two  persons  previonslj 
he  College.  The  Lex  AHa  was  confirmed  by  Jnlins  Ca»ar ;  bnt 
actice  was  revived  for  a  brief  space  bjM.  ijitonins  in  B.G.  48. 
gation  of  his  laws,  the  right  of  choice  fell  into  the  hands  of 
lis  saooessors.  ^ 

to  the  PorUifex  Maximus,  the  arrangements  were  somewhat 
the  people  had  a  voice  in  his  election  from  a  mnch  earlier  epoch. 
fex  Maximus  died,  an  ordinaiy  member  of  the  College  was 
:  usual  manner,  and  then  the  people,  in  a  meeting  of  the  Uomitia 
hich  the  newlj  chosen  Ponti/ex  presided,  determined  which  of 
>w  complete,  should  be  Ponti/ex  Maximus,  After  the  time  of 
ilsposal  of  the  office  seems  to  have  rested  ostensibly  with  the 
m  it  was  bestowed  as  a  matter  of  course,  upon  each  Emperor  on 

ninores. — ^That  some  of  the  PonHfices  were  styled  Minores  is 
e  have  no  means  of  ascertidning  upon  what  basis  the  distinction 
ud  it  would  be  fruitless  to  detail  the  numerous  conjectures  which 
osed  from  time  to  time.  The  most  obvious  and  probable  solution 
)ithet  was  applied  to  the  three  junior  members,  of  whom  the 
nding  was  termed  Minorum  Pontificum  minimtts,  and  the  eldest 
ijicum  maximus,  •  The  words  of  Livy  (XXII.  67) — L.  Can" 
Tntificisy  quos  nunc  Minores  Pontijices  appellant  .... 
iximo  eo  usque  virgis  in  Comitio  caesus  erat^  ut  inter  verhera 
i  particularly  embarrassing,  and  have  led  some  to  imagine  that 
)jitijices  were  mere  secretaries,  not  members  of  the  College  at  all. 
lin.  vit.  Macrin.  7. 

Powers  of  tkc  PoatUlces. — The  Pontijices  were  not  attached 
>f  any  particular  deity,  but  exercised  a  general  superintendence 
power  over  all  matters  whatsoever  connected  with  the  Religion  of 
^ublic  Observances.  To  enumerate  all  their  functions  would  be 
and  unprofitable ;  but  the  words  of  Livy,  (1. 20.  comp.  Dionys. 
describing  the  establishment  of  this  priesthood  by  Numa,  will 
r  sphere  of  action  embraced  a  very  wide  range — Pontijicem 
Marcium  Marci  JUium,  ex  Patribus  legit^  eique  sacra  omnia 
jnataque  adtribuit:  quibus  TiostOs^  quibus  diebus^  ad  quae 
fierent,  atque  unde  in  eos  sumtus  pecunia  erogaretur.  Cetera 
publka  privataque  sacra  Pontificiis  scitis  subiecit:  ut  esset^ 
plebes  veniret:  ne  quid  diuini  turn,  negligendo  patrios  ritus, 
idsciscendo,  turbarjstur.  Nee  coelestes  modo  ceremomas^  sed 
mebria  placandosque  Manes^  ut  idem  Pontifex  edoceret ;  quae^ 
lUminibus  aUove  quo  visu  missa^  susciperentur  atque  curaren" 
'enda  exmentibus  divinis,  lovi  Elicio  aram  in  Aventino  dicavit^ 
luit  auguriis,  quae  suscipienda  essent. 

fices  also  was  intrusted,  in  the  earlier  ages,  the  entire  regulation 
of  the  Kalendar.  They  alone  could  determine  the  Dies  Fasti, 
business  might  be  lawfully  transacted;  and  they  alone  were 

'.  IL  7.  ad  Brat  L  ft.  Fhillpp.  IL  S.    Ateon.  In  ComelluL    Pteod.  Atoon. 
Velleina  IL  12.     Suet  OcteT.  &  Claud.  32.  N«ro  2,     Taelt  Ann.  lU.  la 
!aac  XXXVIL  97.  XLIV.  53.  LL  Sa  UIL  17. 
mai  FwUifieum  p,  161.    Ont.  d«  Haruip.  rcsp.  6L    Aiaerok  &  L  13k 
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acquainted  with  the  tedhnical  fbnna  which  lltiganta  wen  obliged  to  9a^\Ml 
uondacting  their  snits.  Hence  PompomoB,  (Digest  I.  iL  S.  §  6.)  ate  mhjig 
iug  the  origin  of  the  Legis  Aethnes^  (p.  277,)  in  the  Lawa  of  the  XQ  UhS 
adds — Omnium  tamen  harum  (bo.  legum)  et  ifiierpretandi  idaUia  cC  oAijB 
apud  Collegium  Pontijicum  erant, — and  Valeriua  Maximna  (11.  r.  21.)  hmm 
uianner — lus  Civile  per  multa  secula  inter  sacra  eeremoniatgm  DmhI 
immortalium  abditum  soUsque  Pontijicibus  notum.  On.  Flanug  ,  .  .  wijyHfcl 
Compare  the  quotation  from  livy,  to  the  same  effect,  in  p.  244.  I 

Powers  of  ike  PoaUfoz  Blaxinive. — ^It  belonged  to  the  PimUfiX  MaiimM 
to  announce  pabliclj  the  decisiona  (decreta — re^pansa)  at  which  the  CoDegihAl 
airived  in  regard  to  any  matter  which  had  been  aabmitted  to  their  eonadai^l 
— Pro  CoUegio  a.  Ex  auctoritate  CoUegii  /2espoiu2ere,— and  he  woold  bMhM 
possess  considerable  inflacnce  in  their  delibenUions.  But  althoogfa  he  ii  i^M 
nated  bj  Fcstus  (p.  185)  as — ludex  atque  Arbiter  rerum  diviiusnm  hmmM 
arumque — it  is  certain  tliat  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  deeinai  tf  al 
majority  of  the  College,  although  opposed  to  liia  own  views  (e-g.  Lit.  XXXLI)1 
Indeed  there  were  only  two  matters  in  which  we  have  any  icaaon  to  hdw] 
that  he  exercised  independent  authority,  namely,  in  chooung  and,  when  mm\ 
sary,  inflicting  punisiimcnt  on  the  Virgines  VeslaleSj  of  whom  we  ihall  ipH 
below,  and  in  compiling  the  annual  record  of  ranai^ahlo  erenta,  dril  ■  iM 
sacred.  Which  was  known  as  AnnaUs  Maximit  and  whidi  mntt  sot  ba  OM 
founded  with  the  Libri  PorUificaUs  s.  Pontificii  a.  Pontificum^  which  WM  W 
volumes  containing  instructions  and  liturgies  for  the  celebratioo  of  aB  nmwif 
holy  rites,  and  the  decisions  of  all  manner  of  qnestiona  connected  with  wmk ' 
observances  (Jus  sacrum,)  A  portion  of  their  contenta  wu  divulged  hf  (k 
Fiavius,  as  noticed  above,  (comp.  p.  244,)  and  eventually  the  itiidr  of  thi  At 
Pontijicium^  in  general,  occupied  the  attention  of  many  of  the  most  matiagMU 
lawyers  towards  the  close  of  the  republic  and  under  the  eulier  Empewm. 

Although  tlio  power  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus  and  his  eolleagiMB  w«^  ii 
things  sacred,  unquestionably  very  great,  Dionysius  goes  much  too  far  whak 
asserts  (II.  73.)  that  they  were  subject  to  no  control  on  the  part  cither  of  ii 
Senate  or  of  the  People.  Not  only  did  the  People,  aa  we  nave  seat 
increase  the  number,  admit  Plebeians,  and  change  the  mode  of  election, 
can  find  many  examples  where  they  exercised  the  right  of  paanng  under 
the  decisions  of  the  College,  partiallv  confirming  and  paitially  ywnylimg 
e.g.  liv.  XXXVIl.  51.     Cic  Philipp.'  XI.  8. 

2.  Augwres, 

The  Romans,  like  many  Eastern  nations  in  modem  times,  new 
any  important  undertaking  either  in  public  or  private  Ufe,  without 
beforehand  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  Gods  upon  the  snlijeetf  and  hsMi  i 
infer  the  probable  issue  of  the  enterprise.  The  science  by  which  this  ii 
tion  was  obtained  was  termed  Divinatio^  and  the  variona  aigna  ~^~' 
believed  to  indicate  the  disposition  of  the  Supreme  Powen  were  a 
under  the  general  name  of  Omina.  There  ^as  aearoely  anjaigfat'or 
connected  with  animate  or  inanimate  nature  which  might  not»  nnder  ^aA 
circumstances,  be  regarded  as  yielding  an  Omen ;  bnt  the  groatcat  nSuamim 
pUced  upon  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  will  afforded  by  thmder  and  li|^tH|i 


by  the  appearances  exhibited  in  the  entrails  of  victims  oflbed  in 

above  all,  by  the  cries,  the  flight,  and  the  feeding  of  biida,  ngaidiuf  wMA  li 

hftve  aheady  had  occasion  to  speak  when  rrfmiiifl;  iif  Ihi  jnJlminMj  omMHirf 
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mUia  CaUuriata  (p.  111.)  This  feeling^  was  not  pecnliir  to  the  Bomioi, 
m  ahirod  in  its  fall  extent  by  the  Greeks,  so  that  the  words  'Om/^  and 
r  in  the  one  language,  and  Avis  in  the  other,  although  properly  oenoting 
a  hirdf  are  oommoiklj  used  to  signify  an  omen.  The  lines  of  Aris* 
■i.apply  as  forcibly  to  the  Bonuuis  as  to  the  Athenians, — 

^Vf^yi  yyfuf  l^Pig  ivrh,  xrnpftiw  T^e^in^tt  xocXMrc, 
HvfifidKop  S^9iP,  ^«vi}i>  6^9 19,  ii^&'MrovT* S^itiv,  S^»c»  S^wir 

Nur  aught  there  is  by  angnry,  but  for  a  Biro  may  pass ; 
A  wor{  a  sign,  a  sound,  a  sneeze,  a  servant  or  an  ass.  > 

ItaitlMM  NamVcr,  Birdie  of  Klcctloa*  Arc. — ^The  whole  system  of  Divi- 
»  in  SO  far  as  the  pnblie  service  was  concerned,  was  placed  under  the 

of  the  Corporation  or  CoUegium  of  Augiires,  The  institution  of  this 
cod  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  remote  antiquity,  the  statements  of  ancient 

being  full  of  doubt  and  contradiction.  Romulus  is  said  to  have  employed 
.  of  Augures  in  founding  the  City,  and  to  have  nominated  three,  one  from 
r  the  original  Tribes,  the  Ramnes,  the  Tities^  and  the  Luceres,  At  the 
when  the  Lex  Ogulnia  was  passed,  (see  above  p.  326,)  i.e.  B.C.  300, 
rere  four,  and  five  being  added  from  the  Plebeians  by  that  enactment,  the 
umber  became  nine,  which  was  subsequently  increased  by  Sulla  to  fifteen, 

Julius  Cssar  to  sixteen.  '  The  president  was  styled  Magister  CoUegii, 
did  not  occupy  such  a  conspicuous  position  in  relation  to  his  colleagues 
Ponti/ex  Maximus  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  Pontifices, 
mode  of  electing  Augurs  underwent  exactly  the  same  vicissitudes  as  that 
ing  Pontifices^  described  above.  They  were  originally  chosen  by  Coop- 
rhich  was  followed  by  Inauguratxo,  In  terms  of  the  Lex  Domitia^  the 
f  filling  up  vacancies  was  transferred  from  the  College  to  seventeen  out  of 
Irty-five  Tribes,  was  restored  to  the  College  by  the  Lex  Cornelia^  was 
d  by  the  £ez  Atia^t  and  again  restored  by  the  Lex  Antonia,  which  was, 
sr,  speedily  annulled.  Eventually  the  appointment  lay  with  Augustus  and 
oessois,  who  increased  or  diminished  the  number  at  pleasure. 
AagMTom  8.  !■•  Aaiparlani. — The  rules  constituting  the 
(discipUnd)  of  Augury  were  derived  in  a  great  measure,  if  not 
vely,  from  the  Etruscans,  and  formed  the  lus  Augurum,  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  College  were  regulated.  When  doubt 
ertainty  arose  in  any  matter  connected  with  this  department, 
customary  to  submit  it  to  the  College,  (referre  ad  Augures^) 
sir  decisions  were  termed  Decreta  s.  Re^nsa  Augurum,  ' 
Igaist  Piirllegcst  See* — ^In  common  with  all  the  higher 

they  wore  the  Toga  Praetexta^  in  addition  to  which  they 
s  purple  striped  tunic  called  Trabea^  their  characteristic  badge 
s  being  tlie  Lituus,  a  staff  bent  round  at  the  extremity  into 
I  curve.    This  they  employed  to  mark  out  the  regions  of  the 

when  taking  observations,  and  it  is  constantly  represented 
is  and  other  ancient  monuments  in  connection  with  those 
yd  borne  the  oflice*  *    See  cut  annexed. 

r**  Tnnslallon  of  Ui«  Birds  of  Arlstopbanet,  Aet  L  Se.  ▼!. 
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The  Inavguratio,  or  loleiim  admission  into  otSee,  wu  celcbraUd  bym 
tiiDiu  r«past,  the  Coena  Auguralia  b,  Adilialii,  at  which  all  the  mcnboi 
the  College  were  pipecied  Ui  be  preseaU 

Two  indiviiJimU  belonging  to  the  same  (?eiu  conid   not  be  Augurtt  att 
lame  time,  aod  no  one  could  be  chown  who  was  openly  upon  bad  ler 
any  member  of  the  Corporation. ' 

The  office  of  Aagar  (_Aiigurataa)  was  for  life.  A  person  once  I 
admitted  could  not,  under  any  circnmslnnces,  be  expelled — Honore  iUo  mam 
privari  pateranl,  licet  maximoram  criminum  coiivicti  esioit  (Plln.  Epp.  !»■/ 
riut.  Q.  R.  99.) 

3.   Qvindtcemviri  Sacrorum. 

The  prophctis  books  parchnaed  by  King  Torquin  from  the  Sibjl,  and  . 
termed  Librt  SibylUm,  vera  consigned  lo  the  custody  of  a  College  of  Pi 
whose  duty  it  nag  to  eotisolt  them  (/ifcroj  impicere  s.  adiri)  when  anthc 
by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  and  to  act  as  the  eiponnders  (inUrprEta)  at  i 
myslerioag  words.  The  number  of  these  Oniclc-keqwra  was  originally  two,  M 
iu  B.C.  869,  was  increased  to  ten,  of  whom,  after  B.C.  3G7,  one  faatf  wm 
chosen  [rom  the  Plebeians,  and  by  SoUa  was  incrensed  to  fifteen.  *  Tluai  H 
was  of  a  ^neral  character,  being  Daiimi-iH  s.  Xeiri  a.  A'FeiW  Saervram  I 
Sacra /aniindi^,  and  in  early  times  their  duties  were  Dot  confined  to  fiaeasai 
and  exposition  of  the  sacred  volumes,  but  Ihcy  were,  in  certain  cases,  tntnM 
with  thetaskofoanyingout  the  injonctions  touod  therein,  and  in  the  odehraA 
of  rarioos  rites.  Thus  we  find  them  taking  charge  of  Lectiitemia,  of  the  ftl 
tival  of  Apollo,  and  of  other  solemaitiea — Decemviroi  Sacris  faditnditt  dr- 
tninum  SibylUie  ae  Fatonim  populi  huius  interprtUs,  antisliCa  loadaaApo 
naris  sacri  caeremoniaramgvt  aliaTum  PUbtios  ridemui.  ' 

4.  Epalana. 
The  snperintendence  of  banquets,  in  honour  of  the  Gods,  according  to 
arnuigcments  ofNuma,  formed  part  of  t)ie  duty  of  the  Pontijicfs — Qiaim  i 
ipti  a  Niima  ut  eliam  illud  ludorum  epalare  saerificiiim  factrent  \ 
and  we  hare  stated  above,  that  the  Ltcttstemia  were  frequently 
by  the  Duumviri  or  Decemviri  Sacrorum.     But  in  B.C.  196, 
of  the  pressure  caused  by  the  multitude  of  ceremoninl  obser 
mulliladinem  sacrijiciorum — a  new  Corporation  of  three  priesti  trai 
lo  whom  was  committed  the  regulation  of  sacred  Eputat,  and  who 
called  TViumviH  Epnlonei.     The  number  was  snbaequcnlly  increaaed, 
by  Sulla,  to  seven,  by  Caenr  to  ten,  while  nnder  Anguatns  and  hii  it 
would  vaiy,  hut  they  are  usDBlly  deeignated  by  the  style  and  title  of  ^ 
Epohncs.     In  common  with  the  PaiUifica  and  other  higher 
t!ie  right  of  wearing  the  Toga  Praetexta.* 

There  were  sevend  other  inferior  CoUegia  Sactrdohim,  not  attached  li 
one  paniculor  deity.     The  names  and  functions  of  these  we  shall  e 
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irvales.  A  college  of  twelve  priests,  whose  iustitation  is  connected 
liest  legends  relating  to  the  boundaries  of  the  city.  It  is  genendly 
t  their  duty  was,  eadi  year  on  the  15th  of  May  {Id.  Mai.)  to  pro- 
)  Gods  npon  whose  favour  the  fertility  of  the  soil  depended,  by  a 
aed  Ambarvale  Sacrum,  the  victims  offered  (Hostiae  AmbarveUes) 
I  round  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Roman  territoxy.  In  this  manner 
'ere  purified  (lustrare  agrosS)  A  portion  of  one  of  the  Litanies 
f  this  priesthood  is  still  extant,  and  is  regarded  as  the  most  ancient 
)f  the  Latin  language.  Private  Amharvalia  were  celebrated  by  the 
ition  in  various  lo^ties,  for  the  purification  of  their  own  districts, 
:holars  maintain  that  the  Ambarvale  Sacrum,  was  in  all  cases  a 
There  is  certainly  no  conclusive  evidence  that  it  was  ever  offered 
res  Arvales,  * 

'orum  s.  Sacrijicus  s.  Sacrifictdus.  This,  as  we  have  ahready  had 
point  out,  (p.  133,)  was  a  priest  appomted  upon  the  expulsion  of  the 
perform  those  sao^  duties  which  had  devolved  specially  upon  the 
e  title  of  Bex  having  been  retained  in  the  person  of  this  individual 
ling  that  holy  things  were  immutable,  a  certain  amount  of  dignity 
ably  associated  with  the  office;  but  the  greatest  care  was  taken  that 
T,  religious  or  secular,  should  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the  de- 
The  Bex  Sacrificulus  was  necessarily  a  Patrician,  was  nominated, 
m,  by  the  Pontifix  Maximus,  or  by  the  College  of  Pontifices,  and 
ited  in  the  presence  of  the  ComiHa  Calata,  He  held  his  office  for 
>k  formal  precedence  of  all  other  priests,  but  was  placed  under  the 
ie  Pond/ex  Maximua:  the  tasks  assigned  to  him  were  for  the  most 
iry  trivial  character,  and  he  was  not  permitted  to  hold  any  other 
military,  or  sacred.  His  wife,  by  whom  he  was  assisted  in  certain 
^led  Regina,  and  his  residence  on  the  Via  Sacra  was  known  as  the 

this  priesthood  was  of  small  importance,  and  was  so  little  coveted 
( the  close  of  the  republic  it  fell  into  abeyance,  it  was  revived  under 
and  existed  down  to  a  very  late  period.  ' 

es  or  ExHspiceSf  whose  chief  was  termed  Summus  Haruspex,  pre- 
hat  very  important  department  of  Divination  in  which  omens  were 
1  inspecting  the  entrails  of  victims  offered  in  sacrifice.  Their  science, 
•uspicina  s.  Haruspicum  DiscipUna,  was  derived  directly  from 
1  those  who  practised  it  were  said  Haruspvdnam  facere*  The 
'  the  Haruspices  to  the  Augures  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  fact, 
he  most  distinguished  men  in  the  State  sought  eagerly  to  become 
the  latter  college,  Cicero  speaks  of  the  admission  of  an  Haruspex 
Bite  as  something  unseemly. ' 

^  a  college  of  Priests  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Kuma,  consist- 
1  appear,  of  twenty  members,  who  presided  over  all  the  ceremonies 
ith  the  ratification  of  peace,  or  the  formal  declaration  of  war, 

iborat«  InTCttlvAtlon  with  r«f  ard  to  the  oiirln  and  duties  of  the  Fratru  Arvale$ 
In  the  work  of  Marini,  pnhUshed  in  1795.anaer  the  title  AUi  e  mtmuntemti  d.  fra* 
e.    AqU  OelL  VL  7.    Plin.  H.N.  XV UI.  S.     Tibnllna.  IL  L  1.    Virv.  Oeorg.  I. 
8.  in.  h,    Paot  Dla&  ■>  ▼.  Awtbarvalet  Hottiae,  p.  b,  and  the  note  of  Mueller. 
UL  ».  VL  41.  XL.  4X    Dlonjt.IV.  74.  V.  1.    Pint  Q.  R.  eui     Feet  ■.▼.  5acrt'. 
Varro  L.L.  VI  f  lai  Sa  31.     Maerob.  S.  L  15.     Aul.  Oell.  XV.  S7.    Serr.  ad 
1. 664.    Orat  vn  dom.  14^    OTid.  Fast.  L  81.  323.  V.  TJ7. 
r.  L  &  IL  ISL  1&  SI  ad  Fam.  VL  la 
'  writtea  Fteialn.   The  ortbography  and  ttjmology  are  alika  uneertaia. 
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inditSing  the  prelimmary  demand  fiir  salirfaclion,  (rtt  rtpclere,')  am 
tKtaal  deoiuiclatian  of  bostiViact  {Clarigalio.)  Tlieir  cMcf  vm  teiinea  j 
PalratUf,  and  traa  regarded  ns  the  repreienlative  of  the  whole  Bomin  ptanl 
taking  the  oaths  and  performing  the  aacriScca  wliich  accompaniod  the  omhIi 
ofa  treaty.  When  deepatclied  to  a  diBlnnco  (br  thia  pnrpoH  thcnr  ouriad' 
them  certain  sacred  herbs  called  Vtrbenae  or  Sagmtna,  which  were  gsthcM 
the  CapituUne  Hill,  and  which  were  coDEidered  aa  indispensable  in  Ihmr  i 
and  the/  took  aba  their  own  flints  (or  smiting  the  victim;  tliua  at  the  da. 
the  second  Fnnio  War — Feliala  qtmm  in  Afrieam  ad  foedus  firietidtm 
iubtrenlnr,  ipsa  poslutaniibia,  Senatus-comuUuta  in  liacc  verba  faetut 
Ut  privot  lapide»  tilica,  prioatqut  uerbenai  aeaum  ferrent:  tUi  Pn 
Jtmaama  hit  imperaret,  ulfoedta  /erirenl,  ilU  Prattorem  Sagimiia  poiea 
Htrbae  id  genm  ex  aree  suialum  dari /ctialibiu  solct  (Liv.  XXX  43.)' 
interioritf  of  the  Fetiata  to  the  fDor  great  Colleges  is  distlnctlf  laid  dowi 
Tacitus,  Ann,  III.  61. 

Curionu.  Of  these,  thirty  in  number,  as  well  as  of  the  Curia  Maxk 
wtio  was  oliief  oTcr  all,  we  have  already  hod  oocaaion  to  apvnk  (p.  61.) 
ordinarj  Curioneii  were  elected  each  by  the  Curia  over  ihc  Hte>  of  whkk 
preiided,  the  Curio  Maximui  seems  originally  t«  bsTa  licea  chetad  l^  It 
Comilia  Curiata,  bat  in  later  times  bj  tin  Comiiia  Cenluriala  or  TViM 
The  Carionei  and  the  Curta  Maximus  must,  >n  the  earlier  ages,  hate  btM 
Patricians,  but  in  B.C.  SIO,  when  llm  {lolilicat  siguificanco  of  the  Curiat 
passed  aivay,  a  Plebeian  was,  for  the  Gnt  lime,  choseii  to  fill  the  oEBce  of  0 
Maiimia? 

We  now  proo^  to  consider  thoae  Priests  whoe«  miaisliatioos  were  enal 
tiarticular  Gods.      Tlie   most  imixirtant  wore — 1.   Fiammn.     %   S 

1.  Flamina, 

Flamnes  was  a  general  name  fbr  certain  Prieits  whose  services  wen  1{M 
priated  to  one  deity.  There  were  in  all  Gilcen  Flatnintt,  three  Maiara  Fhnm 
inatituled  hy  Noma,  who  were  at  all  times  chosen  front  the  Patricians,  and  t«f 
Minora  Ftamina,  who  might  be  talicn  from  IliB  Plebeians.  Tho  f^muuvM 
it  would  appear,  origiiiallji  nominated  by  tiie  Comitia  Curiata,  bat  rite  I 
pasung  of  the  Lex  Domilia  (p.  S26)  by  the  Comitia  Tribula  in  tba  bM 
described  above.  They  were  then  presented  to  and  received  by  (copb'^l 
Pontife*  Maxintat.  by  whom,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Aiifffra,  ucir  «■ 
oration  (^laaugvratio)  was  oompleted,  and  under  ordinary  cirwudttaaoa  t! 
held  office  for  life.  The  three  Mnioru  Flamina  were — 1,  Ftamm  Diaiiit 
prieet  otlovii.  2.  Ftamen  Alarlialis,  the  priest  oi  Mars.  9.  FJaiim<]{lj 
nalii,  the  priest  of  ttuirinia.     First  in  honour  was  the — 

Flamen  DiaVa.  No  one  was  eligible  oicccpt  the  son  of  pnTCntswho  hadh 
united  by  Confarrtatio,  (p.  251,)  b  ODaditiau  which  applied  probaliJT  to  a&i' 
MaiDra  FCamlna.  Wlien  a  vacaocv  occnrred,  three  qualilied  caDtliilalci  ^ 
named  (nominafi — crtati — datinatt)  by  the  Comitia,  and  from  t'         '    '^^ 

Flamen  Dialis  was  selected  {captua)  hy  llie  Poati/ex  Maximi_. 

aniUed  in  his  duties  by  a  wife  to  whom  be  had  been  united  by  dMiArnMhT 
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jcrmed  Flaminica.  Her  tad  was  indispensable,  and  he  wis  ]nro- 
nanying  twice,  so  that  if  the  Flaminica  died  her  hnsband  was 
ign.  The  privileges  of  the  Flamen  Dialis  were  nnmenms  and 
8  soon  as  he  was  formally  admitted  he  was  emancipated  from 
>I,  (Patria  Pdtestas,  p.  247,)  and  became 
e  was  entitled  to  a  scat  in  the  Senate,  used 
ulu^  and  wore  the  I'oga  Praetexta,  bat 
g  assumed,  in  common  with  other  Flamines, 
laena.    His  characteristio  dress  was  a  cap 

shape,  termed  AtbogaUrus,  of  which  we 
ssentation,  and  which  it  will  be  perceived, 
*  all  the  higher  priests  terminated  in  a  sharp 

of  a  spike  of  olive  wood  wreathed  ronnd 
'ool.  This  peak  was  the  Apex^  a  word 
ntly  to  denote  the  head-dress  of  any  priest, 
balance  the  advantages  which  he  enjoyed, 
^alis  was  fettered  by  a  mnltitade  of  restric- 
imonial  observances  enumerated  by  Anlns 
i.)  Of  these  the  most  important  was,  that 
ermitted  to  quit  the  city  even  for  a  single 
lenee  could  never  widertake  any  foreign 

f  Flamen  Dialis  was  Interrupted  for  seventy-six  years,  from  the 
-nla  in  B.C.  87  until  the  consecration  of  Servins  Malagincnsis  in 
le  duties  during  this  interval  were  discharged  by  the  PonH/ex 

1  to  the  Flamines  Minores  we  are  acquainted  with  the  nomeB  of  a 
ng  more,  the  attributes  of  the  deities  to  whom  some  of  them  were 
2^  in  several  instances  quite  unknown.  Thus  we  bear  of  the  Xiamen 
CarmentaUt — FloraUs —  Voleanalis — VoUumalis^^Fttrinalis-^ 
FalaceTy  &a;  ^  but  in  what  relation  they  stood  to  each  other  we 
tly  ascertain. 

2.  8diL 

to  the  FTamen  Martialis^  a  college  of  twelve  priests  of  Man 
\a  instituted  by  Noma.  They  were  all  chosen  from  the  Patricians, 
nstody  the  twelve  holy  shields,  called  Ancilia^  one  of  which  was 
ave  fallen  from  heaven,  were  committed.  Every  year,  on  the 
arch,  and  for  several  days  following,  they  made  a  solenm  progreu 
ity,  chanting  hymns  (Saliaria  Carmina)  called  Axamenta^  and 
jd  war  dances — ^whence  the  name  of  Salii,  On  these  oeeasions 
ayed  in  an  embroidered  tunic,  on  theur  heads  was  the  conical  priest's 
NPeasts  a  brazen  cuirass,  swords  by  their  sides,  spears  or  long  wands 
hands,  while  in  their  left  they  bore  the  Aneilia^  which  were  some- 
led  from  their  necks — SaUos  duodecim  Marti  Qradivo  legii 
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:.  Kanft)  tunicatgue  pictae  irtsignt  dedU,  el  super  tunicara 

tegumai:  coelatiaque  arma,  ipiae  J*d 

adpcUanlar,   ferre,   ac  per    urhrm  t 

caneiuet  carmina  ana   tripudiii  m^. 

Annexed  ia  a  denariua  of  Aognslus,  od  ike 

teterae  of  which  sre  repnacnled  two  «( 

tbe^lnnVia,  ivllh  m  Apex  betv/^a  thm, 

Theeptendoar  oftbebnnqucibTiThiLbilie 

solemnities  [ermliialed  is  commi-monta] 

both  bj  Cicero  and  Dorace,  andind^lb* 

phruei  Saliarei  dopes  and  Epuhiri  Saliarem  in  nodum  seem  to  have  puvd 

inlo  a  proTerb.     UiOerent  members  uf  ibe  college  bore  the  titles  of  l^aaid, 

Vata,  sod  Magiater. 

In  addition  to  the  twelve  Salii  inslituled  by  Nnma,  to  Whom  the  k 
vcere  coosigned,  and  whose  sanctuary  nae  on  the  Palatine,  twelve 
were  ioEtituled  by  Tnllus  Hoatilius,  and  Ibeee  bad  their  lanctnaiy  oi 
nal.  Hence,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  the  former  were  sometime 
Salii  Palatini,  the  latter  ^lii  Agonales  s.  Agonensis  s.  CoUini.' 
3.  Vestalet. 


.  NBRibtn.— The  Venules  were  the  Tirgm  Priesleses  of  ?i 
ioBtituled  we  are  told  bj  Numa,  altbongh  the  legends  with  regard  to  tbe  feni 
tionof  the  city  imply  the  eiistence  of  a  similar  eiaierbood  at  Alba  Looga.  Tw 
were  originally  chosen  from  tbe  Samites,  two  Irom  the  Tiliei,  and,  iaI»ei|neiil]Ti 
two  from  the  Lncercs,  making  np  the  nomber  of  hi,  wbioli  ever  aflenntdi 
remained  michanged. 

qnnliacaUoBa.  mode  af  Election. — No  one  WOS  eligible  CXCept  a  apOtlM 
Fatricimi  maiden,  perfect  in  all  tbe  members  of  her  body,  between  the  Bgt«ofui 
and  ten,  the  cliild  of  parents  free  and  free-bom,  who  bad  been  nnited  in  miniafC 
br  Con/aTTead'o  (p.  251.)  The  K«(a/£*  were  originally  noraioated  by  the  kw— 
but  under  the  republic  and  tbe  empire  by  the  Pontiftx  Maximus,  the  1<  '~ 
plirase  being  caperb  llrginem  Valakm.  Towards  the  end  of  the  co 
wealth,  in  consequence  of  tbe  nnwillingneiB  of  parents  to  reeign  all  control  M 
their  ohilJreo,  it  became  difficult  to  find  individuals  willing  to  a 
and  a  Lex  Papia  (Anl.  Cell.  L  12)  was  enacted,  in  tenoa  ~  * 
vacancy  occurred,  the  Ponti/ex  Sfaximus  was  authorised  ti 
twenty  damsels  possessiug  tbe  requisite  qnaMcations,  and  one  i 
publidy  fixed  npon  by  lot.  Tbe  difficulty,  however,  seems  to  haTSa 
consequence  perhaps  of  the  rite  of  Con/arreadohavmg  fallen  ii 
£nd  that  mider  Augustus  even  libertinae  were  admitted. 

Period  of  Serrlcfl.  Dmle*, — The  office  was  not  necessarily  for  life,  A 
length  of  service  being  fixed  at  thirty  years.  During  the  tint  ten,  a  VtaUli 
was  supposed  to  be  occupied  in  learning  her  duties,  dming  tbe  second  tBi  ii 
performing  them,  and  during  (be  last  ten  in  giving  instructions  to  the  nnvise 
{discipulae.)  During  tbe  whole  of  this  time  they  were  bound  to  remaia  bb 
»nd  unwedded.  When  the  full  period  had  ehipsed,  the  Vestal  might,  if  ih 
thought  fit,  return  to  the  world,  and  even  many;  but  this  rarely  hajipeaed,  n 
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iioni  mere  looked  upon  ns  of  evil  nmen.  The  Senior  wai  termed  Veilalit 
la ;  the  three  Scniois,  Trea  Maxiiaae.  Their  chief  datj  viat  to  Tratch 
d  tbe  ever  bumiog  flame  nhich  blazed  upon  tbs  allar  of  Veata,  the 
ID  of  which,  although  sceidenlal,  wai  regarded  n-ith  great  horror.  They 
n  cletui«ed  and  pnriSed,  eacb  day,  the  temple  of  the  Goddeu,  within  the  pre* 
lett  of  which  they  lived,  guarding  the  saereu  re]  ies  deposited  in  the  penctriiia; 
d  in  cotiaetjuence  of  the  inviolable  chorsctcr  of  tlie  Moeluary,  wills  and  othet 
-nnoita  of  importimce  were  frequently  lodged  in  their  hands  for  safe  cuslody. 
y  alAO  occupied  a  conspicnona  place  in  all  p^aC  public  sacriSces,  proceasions, 
%,  and  Bolemaitie*  of  every  description. 

•■■on  mad  Privilccca. — Tlie  confinement  and  reEtrietiona  ImpoMd  npon 
p  Teitala,  wen  felly  compenealed  by  the  distinctions  they  enjoyed.  From  tbe 
It  of  their  election  they  were  emancipated  from  the  Palria  Poleslai  and 
9  Sui  iui-ti.  In  public  they  were  treated  with  the  moat  marked  respect ; 
rtnight  go  from  place  to  place  in  a  chariot;  in  later  times  a  Lictor  cleared 
■  way  before  them ;  a  seat  of  honour  nas  reserved  for  them  al  tbe  public  shows ; 
ft  Fasces  of  a  Praetor  or  Consul  were  lowered  to  do  litem  reverence ;  and  if  they 
»  eruninal  on  bia  way  to  execution,  he  was  reprieved. 
'■aUkHCMti  rsr  rialxian  atButr. — The  Vestals  were  under  the  control 
id  mbject  to  the  juriadiclion  of  the  Ponlifcx  Maiimus.  The  two  great  offences 
"  h  exposed  them  to  condign  punishment  were — 1.  Penniltiiig  the  sacred  firo 
'0  be  extinguiabed  tbrongb  neglect.  2.  Breaking  theirvow  of  chastity. 
it  case  the  cnlprit  was  pimished  with  stripes  inflicted  by  tbe  Ponli/ex 
[,-  in  the  second,  a  terrille  fnte  was  reserved  for  the  guilty  one.  She 
(  btiried  alive  in  a  spot  called  tlie  Campia  SccleraUit,  close  to  the  Porta 
o(p.  S8.)' 

[^'Of  lew  importance  than  the  preceding  were  the — 

L  ZiiperA,  a  very  ancient  Corporation,  institntcd,  it  is  Mid,  by  Noma,  who,  on 
T  15tb  of  February  in  each  year,  celebrated  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia  in  a 
^d  endomre  on  the  PaUtine  called  Lupercal,  the  animals  sacrificed  being 
k  and  dogs.  The  Lvperci  then  stripped  themselves  naked,  threw  tbe  skina 
Kh«  •laagbleied  goats  over  their  shoulders,  and  with  thongs  in  their  hands 
'  n  tbe  hides,  ran  through  tbe  most  frequented  parts  of  the  city,  smiting 
mm  they  encountered,  the  blow  being  believed  to  possess  aparifying  in8u- 
HarcBS  Antonios  is  taunted  by  Cicero  with  having  exhibited  himself  in 
tUa  guise  when  Consul,  and  this  was  the  occasion  when  he  offered  n  diadem  to 
Qtttr.  The  Lupercal  was  popularly  supposed  to  mark  tbe  den  of  the  wolf 
■bicb  snckled  Romulus  and  Ilemus;  and  the  later  Romans  considered  that  iho 
ecmnoaiet  belonged  to  the  worship  of  the  Arcadian  Pan.  The  Luperci  were 
divided  into  two  Colleges,  termed  rCEpeclivdy  the  Fabii  s.  FaUani  and  the 
(^iKlilii  t.  Quinctiiiatti.  The  legend  iovenlcd  to  account  for  llicse  names  will 
be  &nnd,  together  with  many  other  details  conceniing  tbe  Luperci  and  the 
LnpereaUa,  in  Ovid.  Fast.  II.  267—126.  oomp.  V,  101. ' 
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Potitii  et  PinariL — ^These,  acoorduig  to  the  legend,  wen  two  ib 
fiunilies  dwelling  nigh  the  Palatine  at  the  time  when  the  Ara  Maxm 
raised  to  Hercules  hj  Evander,  and  were  bj  him  appointed  to  nhuBtsj 
ehrinc.  Of  these,  the  Pinarii^  who  became  extinct  at  an  earij  epoch 
from  the  first,  through  their  own  neglect,  inferior  to,  and  merelr  *"'***Tti 
Potitii^  who  for  many  ai^  continned  to  act  as  priests  of  the  Hcco-God- 
ab  Evandro  edocli,  amistUes  sacri  eiua  per  multas  aetaiea  Juenad  (lii 
Bat  in  B.C.  312,  haTing,  by  the  advice  of  Appios,  the  Censor,  giren  ioiii 
to  public  slaves,  in  order  that  they  might  deleg^  to  them  the  peiionai 
the  sacred  rites,  the  whole  race  (genus  onme)  was  cot  off  in  one  jtt 
Appios  himself,  not  long  afterwards,  was  stricken  with  blindneai.  ^ 

Sodalcs  TUii, — There  was  in  ancient  times  a  College  of  Frieiti  benri 
appellation.  Tacitus  in  one  place  (Ann.  I.  54.)  says  that  they  were  iai 
by  Titus  Tatius  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  Sabine  ritoal,  (rdl 
Sabinorum  sacris^)  and  in  another,  (Hist.  H.  95.)  that  they  were  in 
by  Romulus  in  memory  of  Tatius.  The  aooonnt  of  Varro  ia  totaDy  d 
(L.L.  v.  §  85.  comp.  Luoan.  I.  602.)  The  Tidi  SodaUi  are  sud  t 
suggested  the  idea  of  the 

Sodales  Aufjustales^  first  instituted  A.D.  14,  in  hononr  of  the  deified  As 
the  number  being  twenty-five,  of  whom  twenty-one  were  taken  by  fet  fii 
leading  men  of  the  state,  and  Tiberius,  Drosos,  Claudius,  and  Germania 
added  to  make  op  the  nnmber  (Tacit  Ann.  1. 54.)  Similar  Ccdlegcs  we 
tnted  in  honour  of  other  emperors,  so  that  we  rnnd  in  inscriptions  of  • 
Claudiales^  Sodales  FlaviaUs^  Sodales  TUiales  Fiaviales^  SodaleMHadri 
&c.  In  addition  to  these  Corporations,  we  find  that  a  uncle  indivkiai 
also  was  sometimes  nominated,  who,  ondcr  the  title  of  Plamen  Aug 
devoted  himself  to  similar  duties.  ' 

General  Remarks  on  the  Roman  Priests, 

Several  points  connected  with  the  Roman  Mesta  deserve  particolar  at 
Some  of  these  can  bo  inferred  from  the  statementa  made  abovoi  bot  it 
useful  to  exhibit  them  in  one  view. 

1.  They  did  not  form  an  exclusive  class  or  caste,  nor  waa  any  picE 
education  or  training  requisite.    Persons  were  elected  at  once  to  the 
ofiices  in  the  priesthood  wlio  had  never  before  performed  any  aacred  data 

2.  Sacred  and  Civil  ofiices  were  not  incompatible,  but  might  be  held  tc 
Thus  P.  Licinius  Crassus  being  Pontifex  Afaximtu,  was  also  Cauor  m  B 
(Liv.  XXVII.  G.)  Q.  Fabins  Pictor  was  Praetor  and  Flamen  QfUrit 
B.C.  189,  (Liv.  XXXVIL  50 ;)  and  of  the  two  Consuls  in  B.G.  131,  P.  ] 
Crassus  was  also  Pontifex  Maximus^  and  L.  Yaleriua  Flaccna  waa  j 
Martinlis. 

3.  Two  of  the  higlier  priesthoods  might  be  held  together.  Thna  T 
pronius  Longiis  was  in  the  same  year  (B.C.  210)  choeea  Avgur  and  all 
Sacrisfaciundis,  (Ltv.  XXVII.  C ;)  Q.  Fabius  Maximua,  who  died  in  B. 
was  at  once  an  Angur  and  a  Pontifex^  (Liv.  XXX.  26 ;)  C.  Servifini 
nus,  who  died  iu  B.C.  180,  was  both  Pontifex  Maximus  and  Xvir  Sa 
(Liv.  XL.  42.) 

4.  No  qualification  as  to  age  was  insisted  npon.    Uatnxe  yean  were, 
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S  TMlt  Ann.  I.  54.  II L  C4.    Suet  CUud.  &  OaIIil  «.    JUon  Ghk  I.VL  4&  LTia 
T-U.    OnUl.  a  L  L.  SOU.  361.  X43<.  918.  3188L  SnU. 
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[aired  (Dlonys.  II.  21.)  and  for  a  long  period,  veiy  yoang  men 
n  choeen.  Thos  in  B.C.  204,  we  are  told  that  Ti.  Sempronins 
«B  elected  Augur — Admodum  adoUscens^  quod  tunc  perrarum  in 
Mcerdotiis  erat  (Jay,  XXXIX.  88.  comp.  XaY.  5.)  Agun,  in  B.C. 
\ibiuM  Maximus  Augur  mortuus  est  admodum  adoUscenSy  prius" 
I  magistratum  ectperet  (Liv.  XXXIII.  42.)  In  B.C.  180,  Q.  Fulvins 
Illvir  Epulo  while  still  PraetextatuSy  that  is  before  he  had  assomed 
^wn ;  and  Julias  Caesar  was  elected  Flamen  Dialis  at  the  age  of 
Velleios  U.  43.  Saet  lal.  1.) 

le  higher  priests  were  originalljr  chosen  from  the  Patricians  exdosivelyf 
be  Plebeians  had  been  by  law  admitted  to  the  Pontificate  and  the 
t  is  probable  that  all  class  distinctions  were  abolished,  except  in  the 
Rex  Sacrificusj  the  three  Maiores  Flamines^  the  Salii,  and  the 
^estaUSy  who  were  at  all  times  necessarily  Patricians,  probably 
ne  were  eligible  except  Patrimi  et  Matrimi,  that  is,  the  children  of 
>  had  been  united  by  Confarreatioy  (p.  251.)  a  rite  which  appears 
n  confined  to  Patricians. 

ye&n  eertain,  that,  originally,  all  priests  were  appomted  by  the  Kings, 
er  ages  of  the  republic,  the  members  of  the  four  great  Colleges,  and 
'  all  priestly  Colleges,  were  nominated  by  Cooptatio ;  but  this  system 
the  more  important  Corporations,  set  aside  by  the  Lex  Domitia.  The 
nd  perhaps  some  of  the  Flamens^  were  selected  (capUhantur^  by  the 
taximus ;  some  other  priests  were  chosen  (creati)  by  the  Comitia 
)at  in  evciy  case,  formal  admission  or  consecration  was  a  ceremony 
used  with,  and  since  this  could  not  bo  performed  without  taking  the 
i  was  termed  Inauguratio.  Generally  speaking,  the  Inauguratio 
B  election  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  if  the  auspices  were  unfavourable 
h  observations  were  made,  and  firesh  sacrifices  ofibred,  until  the  Gods 
tiated.  When  Julius  Caesar,  however,  was  elected  Flamen  DiaUsy 
ratio  waa  stopped  by  Sulla. 

general  rule,  after  a  priest  was  consecrated,  his  ofiice  was  held  for 
le  AugurSy  as  stated  above,  the  character  was  absolutely  indelible ; 
assur^  by  Hiny  (H.N.  XYIII.  2.)  that  the  same  was  the  case  with 
8  Arvaks,  Augustus,  when  he  stripped  Lepidus  of  all  power,  did 
to  deprive  him  of  the  office  of  Ponti/ex  MaximuSy  which  was  retained 
tough  in  exile,  until  his  death.  One  of  the  higher  FlamenSy  how- 
t  l^  forced  to  resign,  (Yal.  Max.  I.  1.  4.)  and  the  Flamen  Dialis 
e  disqualified  by  the  death  of  the  Flaminica,  A  Vestal  also,  when 
ears  of  her  service  had  expired,  might  unconsecrate  herself,  (exaugu^ 
ud  return  to  the  world. 

far  as  formal  precedence  was  concerned,  the  Bex  Sacrijieus  ranked 

came  the  Flamen  Dialis ;  the  Flamen  Martialis  was  thurd ;  the 

tirinalis  fourth ;  and  the  Pontifex  Maximus  occupied  the  fifth  place 

re  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Pontifex  Maximus  stood  first  in 

and  exercised  authority  over  all  the  others.  ^ 

in.  WOBSHIP  OF  THE  GODS, 

ihip  of  the  Gods  consisted  of  two  parts : — 
lers,    B.  Offerings^ 

r.  Onb  aaetrdctmrn,  p  IM  Llr.  1L  S.  Epit.  XIX.  XXXVIL  61.  Ola  FhUlpfw 
:  Ab&IILSO. 
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A.  Prayers. 

Prajen,  for  which  the  general  tenn  is  Preees  i.  Preeatkmet^  mi^ 
private  or  pubtio,  that  ia,  they  might  eitber  be  offered  up  by  n  ~ 
behalf  of  themaelvee  and  of  their  frirada,  or  on  behalf  of  the 
rrivate  prayers  might  be  of  a  general  character,  simple  reqiusts  ftr  the  I 
protection  of  Heaven,  (preca,}  or  they  might  be  thanksgiTing  ftr  spedU  I 
received,  {gratiarum  actumu — ^ratoiafumar,)  or  they  might  be  apndil 
deity,  entreating  him  to  avert  or  stop  some  calamity  impending  or  m  |m 
{ph8€crationes.)  When  prayers  had  reference  to  the  ibtnre,  they  woe  pm^ 
accompanied  by  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  suppliant,  that,  if  bos  leqoHkv 
complied  with,  be  would  perform  some  act  in  return.  A  pnyer  of  thii  km 
tion  was  called  Votum^  the  worshipper  was  sud  Votafaoere — fwcijpanf— 4 
cupare — concipere — votis  caput  (Aligare,  and  tobo— Fbti  rtUgiom  ohM 
When  the  prayer  was  accomplished,  he  became  VoH  can^toa^  mad  tt  thii 
time  Voti  reus  s.  Voti  damnatus,  i.e.  a  debtor  for  his  part  oif  theobfigitiBi;  ( 
in  discharging  this  debt  he  was  said — Vota  soivere — eiwfiigrg  jwi'whw 
reddere — exsequi — Voto  Jungi^  and  was  then  Voto  UberaiMM*  h  ml 
uncommon  to  commit  a  Votum  to  writing,  such  a  docnmenft  bong  a  IM 
Tabella^^  and  to  attach  it  with  wax  to  the  knee  of  the  deity  addrMl:  I 
hence  Juvenal,  (S.  z.  55.)  when  speaking  of  the  things  which  men  das§fm 
characterizes  them  as  those 

Propter  quae  £u  est  genua  inceraxe  deomm. 

Public  prayers,  termed  SuppUcationes  s.  SuppUcia^  were  offered  m  theli^ 
thrown  open  for  the  purpose,  or,  occasionally,  in  the  streets,  and  wa«  sMm 
sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to  several  divinities,  according  to  the  tdkM 
the  Senate,  of  the  magistrate,  or  of  the  priest  by  whom  thcj  wa«  oritk 
They  might  be  either  obsecrationes  or  gratukUiones^  and  were  not  onlnqiH 
combined  with  the  feast  called  a  Lectistemium.* 

Supplicatio  is  often  employed  in  a  restricted  sense  to  denote  a  pubfis  lid 
giving,  voted  by  the  Senate  in  honour  of  a  victoiy  achieved  1^  a  Gcocnltf  I 
head  of  his  army,  and  such  a  Supplicatio,  especially  towirai  the  doHof  J 
republic,  was  very  frequently  the  forerunner  of  a  Triumph  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  XT,  j 
The  period  during  which  the  festivities  were  to  oontinna  was  frud  \f  i 
Senatus-Consultum,  and  was  understood  to  bear  a  relation  to  the  ii 
tlie  exploit  and  the  character  of  the  commander.  In  the  earlier  ageij 
or  three  days  were  common ;  upon  the  taking  of  Veii  the  StmUeaik 
four — Senatus  in  quatriduumy  quot  dierum  nuUo  ante  beuo^  samStdi 
decemit  (Liv.  V.  23.)  Subsequently  five  days  became  not  unuanil,  MImI 
the  close  of  the  commonwealth  we  hear  of  ^ttpp&anlioiMt  eitendiif  til 
fifteen,  twenty,  forty,  and  even  fifty  days.'  On  one  oeoadon  odIt  wh  •  tliri 
giving  of  this  nature  decreed  in  honour  of  a  dtisen  ^^h>g  bo  muitiiy  €■■■ 


1  TabtOa,  or  Tabula  Votiva,  ukKw  also  denote  a  pletnre  kuf  «p  In  a  1 
a  Fotom:  ■aoh  were  often  Towed  l^  the  nutfiner  in  the  how  of  ' 
presented  to  eommemorate  hii  ooape.    Bo  Fttimumm 
rotha  earmina—  VoHri  /iwlf— denote  ofllHrlBifB  «f  v«rloas^^_  „ . 

^  NameroQi  Exemplee  of  SHfrntteafjofief  will  bt  ftrand  In  Uvj.  •  B>  IIL  T.  T. ! 

n.  XXI.  62.  XXII.  10.  XXIV.  11.  xxTiL  7. 83.  XXX.  17.  tt.  xSzL  lb  u. ; 

XL  ».  XLL  sa  XLV.  a 
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fBtiif ,)  of  Cicero,  luunely,  after  the  rapprcssion  of  the  Catilinarian  con* 


•bacrrcd  !■  PrayUic. — ^When  an  individtial  was  about  to  give 

to  a  prajer,  he  covered  his  head  with  his  gannent,  raised  his  right 

to  his  lips,  (hence  the  verb  adoro^  made  a  complete  tnm  with  his  body, 

towards  the  right — in  adorando  dextram  ad  osculum  referimus  toAcm* 

eircumagimus  ' — and  sank  upon  his  knees,  or  prostrated  himself  to 

his  face  towards  the  East,  or  if  in  a  temple,  towards  the  sanctuary, 

the  same  time  laid  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar,  or  embraced  the  knees 

God.    In  the  act  of  prayer  the  hands  were  turned  up  or  down  according 

deity  addressed  was  one  of  the  celestials,  or  belonged  to  the  nether 


l!L. 


•f  the  Prayer. — ^The  utmost  importance  was  attached  to  il^  phrase- 

t employed,  because  it  was  universally  believed  that  the  words  themselves 
led  a  certain  efficacy  altogether  independent  of  the  feelings  entertained  by 
liqipGant  Hence,  when  a  magistrate  was  offering  np  a  public  prayer  for  the 
irie  community,  he  was  usually  attended  by  one  of  the  Pontifices  who  dictated 
i—'re  verba)  the  proper  expressions,  for  any  mistake  in  this  respect  might  have 
Med  the  wrath  of  heaven  upon  the  whole  State.    It  was  the  practice  to  call 

SSrst  place  upon  Janus,  as  the  power  who  presided  over  the  beginning  of  all 
then  upon  Jupiter,  as  lord  supreme;   then  upon  the  &[>d  or  Gods 
y  addressed;  and,  finally,  to  wind  up  by  an  invocation  of  the  whole 
mntij  host,  or  of  all  who  presided  over  some  particular  department  of  nature, 
vfaen  Virgil,  at  the  opening  of  his  Georgics,  after  naming  the  chief  patrons  of 
i  hboors  of  the  husbandman,  concludes  by  an  appeal  to— Dique  Deaeque 
pmatudium  quibus  arva  tueri.    Moreover,  when  a  God  had  several  titles, 

6 were  carefully  enumerated,  lest  that  one  might  have  been  passed  over  in 
1  he  principally  delighted — Matutine  pater,  sen  lane  Ubentius  audU — and 
IpoRBon  who  prayed  usually  guarded  himself  against  the  consequence  of 
Hon  by  adding — aut  quocunque  alio  nomine  rite  vocaris  —  or  some 
lA  phrase. 

B.  Offerings, 

Mbings  to  the  Gods  may  be  classed  under  four  heads, — 

L  Those  which  were  of  a  permanent  character,  the  Donaria  of  the  Romans, 

dpmiifimrm  of  the  Greeks.  2.  Those  which  passed  away  and  were 
tojod  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  offered  to  the  deity,  such  were 
penj  termed  Sacrificia.  3.  Banquets  {Epulae,}  4.  Games  (Ludu) 
^■— ■'!■ — ^These  were  gifts  presented  to  the  Gods  and  deposited  in  their 
■01,  by  individuals  or  by  public  bodies,  or  by  whole  nations,  who  thus  hoped 
^ve  eflScacy  to  their  prayers,  to  display  thdr  gratitude  for  benefits  received, 
B  lUfil  a  TOW.    The  things  dedicated  were  of  a  very  multifarious  character ; 

«lject  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  its  rarity,  or  its  magnificence,  being 
vded  as  an  acceptable  present  In  this  way  the  Temples  of  Greece  and 
ie,  eqtedally  of  the  former,  were  crowded  with  gorgeous  statues,  pictures, 
laiiy,  richly  chased  plate,  and  other  costly  works  oif  art,  while  a  considerable 
ion  of  the  plunder  gained  in  war  was  almost  invariably  disposed  of  in  this 
Reqpieiitl^,  however,  Donaria  possessed  no  intrinsic  value,  and  served 


Bifi,  la  Cat  m.  lA.  IV.  la  pro  anil.  30.  In  Piion  S.  Phlllpp.  IL  6.    Q^VnVSL  W.  >^ 
k*JlikA,JCXZnais.Miavii*lut  CoraLim    BiMt.VlUU.^   MaAttftkVUL^ 
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merely  to  commemorate  some  remarkaUe  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  vn 
when  he  felt  pecnliarlj  called  upon  to  acknowledge  the  power  and  mm 
protection  of  the  God.  Thiu  boys  when  they  aainmed  the  manlj  govt 
virilis)  hung  up  to  the  Lares,  the  Bulla,  which  had  aerred  aa  an  a 
B&ve  their  childhood  from  the  terrors  of  the  Evfl  Eje;  maidens  wbca  i 
upon  womanhood  dedicated  their  dolls  {Pupae)  to  Yeona;  the  ihipi 
sailor  suspcDded  his  dripping  garments  in  the  shrine  of  Neptone,  and  €m 
walls  a  picture  representing  his  disaster;^  while  the  oonvaleseent  who  h 
relieved  from  a  grievous  malady,  placed  in  the  temple  of  Acacnl^ni  a 
Votiva,  detailing  the  symptoms  by  which  he  had  been  afflicted,  and  ths 
of  cure,  or,  if  the  affection  had  been  external,  a  model  of  the  diseaied  i 
executed  in  the  precious  metals. 

Donaria  does  not  occur  in  the  singular  number.  Jndginc  fim  the  i 
of  Sacrarium,  Lararium,  and  similar  words,  it  must  signinr  propcrif  a 
tacUfor  gifts,  that  portion  of  temples  set  apart  for  gifta,  the  htmml 
Greeks,  and  in  fact,  in  the  purest  authors  it  is  employed  in  the  geuenl  s 
a  temple  or  an  altar,  e.g. — uris  mm  ImparibuM  duclos  alia  ad  dwana 
(Yirg.  G.  III.  533.) — Si  tua  contiginau  manibus  douaria  pmris  (Orii 
III.  885.) 

Sacridcla. — Sacrifices,  properly  so  called,  may  be  divided  into  two  i 
according  as  the  objects  oflfered  were  inanimate  or  animate,  that  is,  Usoi 
bloody  sacrifices. 

Bloodless  offerings  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  the  ftrst-frnits  ef  tbi 
(frugum  primitiae,)  of  flowers,  cakes,  {liba,)  honey,  milk,  wine,  salt,  wd 
all,  frankincense,  (tus,)  for  without  the  penhmed  smoke  arising  froo  C 
gums  no  sacred  rite  was  regarded  as  complete  and  accqrtable. 

Bloody  offerings  consist^  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  which  were  pot  I 
with  certain  solemnities,  and  were  comprehended  nnder  the  gienenl  deH| 
of  Victiviae  or  Hostiae,  These  were  nsoally  the  ordinary  domestic  a 
oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine,  but  various  other  living  creatBres  were  i 
and  even  human  victims,  in  the  earlier  ages  at  least  of  Greece  and  Boa 
by  no  means  uncommon.'  Full  grown  victims,  such  as  bulls,  oows,  nun 
boars,  and  sows,  were  termed  Hostiae  Maiores;  those  which  had  not  c 
maturity,  such  as  calves,  lambs,  kids,  or  young  pigs,  Hostiae  laetaks  { 
I/^gg.  II.  12.  Liv.  XXII.  1.)  Particular  animals  were  believed  to  be  pait 
pjateful  to  particular  Gods;  the  bull,  for  example,  to  Jopitcr,  ue  | 
Bacchus,  the  sow  to  Ceres,  the  ass  to  Priapus,  and  a  knowMge  of  all 
connected  with  the  sex,  age,  odour,  and  other  drcnmstanoea  which  i 
each  victim  an  appropriate  offering  to  the  power  which  il  waa  wiihoi 
pitiate,  formed  an  important  department  of  priestly  lore — lam  ilhd  ea  i 
Pontificum  et  Harwtpicum  non  mutandum  est,  quibuB  hosHis  immokni 
que  Deo,  cui  maioribus,  cui  lactentibus,  cui  marHms,  cmfemims  (Ci&d 
J  I.  12.  compare  the  quotation  from  livy,  in  p.  827.)  Upoo  ordinaij  • 
only  one  animal  was  sacrificed  at  once,  but  sometimes  large  wmkeniH 

1  Thni  Roraoe,  wImii  oon|nrmtnl«tlnf  hlmMlf  oa  sioapo  imim  fcwgw  af 
elaimi  flguratiTely— 3/^  Talniia  taetr  *  rotim  purim  imdkai  MvMb  m 
Vmtimunta  maris  Dm.  C  1  t.  la 

S  There  Memi  to  be  little  4onM  tbat  «■  lata  «■  B.C.  flf^  imr 


OraeeuM  et  Orarao— were.  In  order  to  propltlaM  tha  Oods.  barled  alive  ta 
where  ■tmilar  ritet  bad  been  perfbrmed  al  an  earitar  epoch  (LW.  XXII  IT.)  tha  !■ 
of  two  of  the  soldieri  of  Jullue  Cvtar  to  Mara,  narraCod  faj  Dion  CMilni  (XLIL 1 
perfaape  to  be  regarded  aa  an  exerdae  of  mflitanr  4la«lplliM.  tofertsi  wllk  awMiSi 
nthar  than  aa  a  aacrlfloa  la  the  proper  xmytalUm  of  tha  tank 


itoM  ASS — aioiiFK  -e  s. 

,  BE  in  the  (ii«Tij>,3ii  of  the  Greeks,  somelimEa  Mviral  of  dEffbrenl  kinilii, 
I  llie  BKcriGcQ  oSbred  b;  tbe  Bomana  nbenevcr  pDrlGcBtionB  took  plaM  upon 
r^  acale,  and  called  Stiovetavrilia  a.  Solilauritia,  bocauM  it  consiiied  of 
IT,  a  «hc«p,  nod  a  bull.  Tlie  animaU  Eflcctud  far  BacriGce  were  aliraji  ntch 
en  peif«:i  in  forai  nnd  free  from  all  bleniiBli.  fiii[l«  and  hetlers  dcatloed  Ibr 
pnrpose  were  usually  (et  spnrl  from  tlio  [ime  of  tboir  birlh  (arii  xemare 
m)  and  exempted  Crom  all  agncollunl  labours  (_Ilosliae  iniuges — inlacla 
'cncae.)  Tlie  victim*  commonly  employed  in  the  public  Boleomitiea 
of  Capitoline  Jove  were  milk  wliite  Uem  from  Umbria,  and  we  find 
dJoaona  in  Ibe  clasiics  to  tbo  berda  n-hidi  fed  on  the  bniiks  of  ilis 
a  region  rendered  famous  by  producuig  Uiis  valued  breed  of  cnttis 
lav.  S.  XIL  13.) 

ahacrved  In  aflcrlBg   SuTlflcb  — No  important    nndenakio^, 
Kting  the  nhole  commanitj,  public  bodies,  or  individuals,  was  ever 
witboDt  offering  sacriSct,  and  bence  tbe  division  into  Sacrificia 
mi  Sacrificia  Privala.     Wa  absll  defcribe  the  Tarioog  ceremonies  of  ■ 
Sftcrifice  nben  offered  on  behalf  of  tlio  Su>t«,  many  of  Ihese  being,  of 
omitted  or  modiSed  in  domestic  and  private  wonhip, 
persons  actively  engsgcd  were — 
lie  inilividnal  by  whom  the  sacrifoe  was  oOered,  wbo  would  in  this  ciis« 
of  the  Consuls,  a  Piaetor,  a  Genend  about  to  set  out  on  foreign  service,  or 
titer  high  official  personage,  acting  as  rein^^sentatire  of  the  people. 
One  of  the  Pontifiees,  arid,  in  llm  case  of  sacrifices  to  Inpitcr,  Mors,  or 
one  of  the  higher  Flaniinti,  by  whom  the  peribnnauce  of  all  the  ritu 
ditecled  and  superintended, 
t  S.  Various  asiistanlt  of  tbe  Panll/a,  termed  ViCTiMARir,  ?opae,  Citltbakit, 
whote  duty  it  was  to  bring  the  victim  rip  to  tbe  oltiu',  to  ^ogbter  and 
nnber  it,  and  to  perform  all  the  menial  offices. 
.An  Ilantsptx  to  inspect  tbe  enlniili. 
Bfi.  A  TUiceHlo  play  upon  the  flute  during  the  progress  of  Ibc  rites.* 

a  the  officiating  priist  wn^  assisfed  by  a  Caiiiluitb,  I.e.  a 
ID  yootfa,  the  ton  of  parents  wbo  had  bc«ii  united  by  Coiifafrealio,  (vua- 
■    H,)  p.  251. 

1,  in  adilitioD  to  tbe  ordinary  crowd,  there  irould  b«  n  throng 
I,  nagiitrateB,  and  other  dignitaries. 

*"  "k  k  part  in  tbe  pcrfomtance  of  the  rites  were  required  prerioculy 
itdvea  by  bathing  in  a  running  itrenm,  to  appear  in  fair  whitd 
I,  ireariuf;  on  tbdr  brona  chupleta  (coronac)  formed  liom  the  leaves  of 
IT  plant  bielieved  to  be  most  accoptotle  to  the  deity  M  who«e  sbrioe  tba 
Dage  was  performed.  All  the  priests  present  wore  on  their  heads  Ilia 
id  of  white  wool,  (in/uta,)  wrenthed  round  with  white  ribbons,  (iiiltoe,) 
■!■  timiUr  decnration  was  attached  ta  the  victim  and  to  the  ollsr.  IVIien  all 
ti  ready,  the  public  crier  (proeco)  commanded  tbe  osecmbleJ  mullitada 
a  solemn  ailence,  (uf  lingiiii  /avfret^)  the  persona  offering  the  siori- 
I  their  bonds  in  pure  water,  veiled  llicir  head*  with  their  robe*,  in 
w  tbat  no  ill-omened  aigbc  might  meet  tlieir  ryes,  while  the  flnle-player 
'  en)  played  a  solemn  strain,  in  order  that  no  Itl-omcncd  touml  might  lall 
~"      '    Im,  adorned  with  tcrla  and  viUiu,  and  with  gilded 


I 


I 
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bonu,  wu  now  led  up  bj  the  Popae  g^ntlj  to  the  altir,  if  pouible  irith  i  Mk 
rope,  >1l  Tiolence  being  carefiillj  avoided,  for  an  tmvilling  aacrifice  wni  belitnj 
to  be  dlslaeteful  to  tbe  Gods,  and  hence  any  relnctuice  on  Ihc  part  ot  the  animal 
was  regarded  as  of  evil  angiuy.  The  iacriSccr  then  repealed  a  form  of  puns 
diolated  by  the  Ponti/a;  nine,  incerae,  and  the  flour  of  Far,  mixed  wilh«^ 
(mola — mola  salaa — -fniga  iabat,)  were  sprinkled  upon  its  head,  with  ■■ 
■woida  Made  lioc  vino  et  lure  eito,'^  and  a  few  hairs  were  cnt  off  trnmbetinMBMJ 
boms,  and  thrown  upon  tbe  altar.  The  Mcrifii^er  repented  a  form  of  paMT 
dictated  by  tbe  Ponti/ex,  and  the  Popa  then  asked  the  officiating  priest  wbetuT 
he  should  proceed,  nsing  the  ealablialied  form — Asonet  if  he  received  tlieeipectH 
and  appropriate  reply — Hoc  Age — he  struck  down  the  victim  witb  a  mtBet. 
{mallem,)  and  then  stabbed  it  with  aknifc(cHJf«".)  The  blood  whs  recciTedia 
a  basin,  and  poured  upon  the  altar,  together  with  wine,  inccnss,  and  sacred  oka 
(lAum— /erclum.)  Tbe  viclinj  wa^  now  cat  up,  and  the  entrails  examined  If 
the  Hanupex;  (txla  consulebal;)  if  the  appearances  presented  were  faroonUM 
{txla  bona.)  then  the  sacriiicer  naa  prenonnced  to  have  presented  an  acccptdlH 
cffering,  (Iifdjse,)  but  if  any  thing  nnuEoal  or  unnatural  presented  iladf.  (aH  ' 
frutia,)  then  it  was  held  neteasary  that  another  victim  should  be  clanghlCRd, 
(sacrificium  instaurabatar,)  and  this  was,  if  neceKsaiy,  repeated  nnill  tin 
deured  result  wai  obtained,  The  priest  tben  sprinkled  the  choicest  portions  of 
the  entrails  with  meal,  wine,  and  incense,  and  threw  the  whole  apoa  tbe 
flames. '  The  portioni  of  the  victims  w  presented  were  called — praatcU  t. 
prosiciae  a.  ablegmiaa, — the  priest  in  preseniing  them  was  siud — exta  poUnore 
t.  porricere  s.  obTnovere — oru  exta  trnponere,  and  all  the  ceremonies  between 
the  slaughtering  of  the  victims  and  the  solemn  presentation  of  the  entrtuls,  were 
aaid  to  take  place  infer  caaa  el  porrecta.  Another  prayer  or  invocatioa  wu 
then  made  by  the  Ponti/cx,  who  Gnallj  dismissed  the  moltitude  by  pronoimdDg 
tbe  word  llicet.  It  would  appear  that  from  ti 
of  the  rites,  fresh  libatiotisof  nine  were  pcunK 
incense  thronn  opoa  the  flames. 

The  flesh  of  the  victim  was  never,  under  ordmary  drcomslMce*,  connnnedon 
the  altar,  but  was  reserved  for  a  family  feast  in  private  sacrifices,  and  for  a 
priestly  banquet  (epulae  aacrificalea — polbicbim)  on  public  occasions. 

There  were  certain  diBtinctieus  observed  in  the  forms  of  sacrificing  to  tlie 
Celestial  Gods  (M  Suptn)  and  (o  the  Gods  of  the  Nether  Worid  (W  Inferi.') 

In  sacriScing  to  tbe  Celestial  Goila,  the  ceremonies  were  performed  t^  day. 
The  altar  was  placed  upon  the  surface  of  tbe  ground ;  the  laoriCcer  was  airsyel 
in  while  robes,  and  when  be  prayed,  raised  his  hands  to  heaven ;  tbe  rietimi 
were,  if  possible,  white ;  'vriien  slaughtered,  the  neck  nas  turned  upwards,  and 
the  knife  thrust  in  from  above,  {imponehatuT.)  the  blood  was  poured  upon  du 
altar,  and  the  entrails  alone  were  consumed. 

In  sacriGccs  to  the  Gods  of  tbe  Nether  World,  (/n/tn'oe,)  all  these  vioaa- 
stances  were,  as  far  as  possible,  reversed.  The  ceremonies  were  peribrmed  by 
nigbt  1  the  altar  was  placed  in  a  trencb ;  the  ancriflcer  wore  black  ganneDtJ. 
and  prayed  with  bis  hands  turned  down ;  (be  victims  were  always  of  a  dark 
colour;  when  slaoghteted,  tbe  bcftd  was  tamed  down,  and  the  knife  thrasi  io 
from  below,  {ittpponebatu.T^')  tbe  blood  was  ponrcd  into  the  trench,  and  Iha 
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ei,  because  it  whs  held  nnlairful  to  ttim  to  the  service 
of  nun  an;  object  wbich  had  been  devot«d  to  tha  iuremal  pavers.  Etch  tbe 
Ubalioni  irere  mnde  in  a  difTercnt  manner.  la  one  caee,  IJib  Indie  (_paterd) 
wa»  held  nlth  lb«  palm  of  tlic  band  turned  upwards,  (nianu  supina,)  and  tbe 
trine  wu  poured  out  bj  a  forward  inclinnlion ;  in  the  otber,  the  hand  wa* 
bverled,  and  tbe  patera  turned  upside  down, — the  former  act  was  termed 
Uharty  the  latter  DeUbarc. 

WmcrtH  VttatU*. — We  ehall  give  a  lift  of  tlieae,  accompanied  hy  illuatrattoiu 
of  the  diflerent  objecta,  totae  of  which  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  Chapleis 
Vm.  and  IX. 

Aetrra  a.  Taribuhm  g.  Areala  Turaria. — Tbe  boi  in  which  ineenae  was 
eontainrd  and  hrooght  to  tbe  altar.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Cencer 
tmplo^ed  in  Jewish  rites,  a  vessel  in  which  incense  was  conanmed.  Hor.  C. 
HI.  TiiL  2.  Virg.  JEn.  T.  744.  Ovid.  Epp.  en  P.  IT.  viii.  39.  Pers.  8.  II. 
6.  oomp.  Paul.  Diac  a.r.  p.  18.     Cie.  de  Legg.  11.24.     See  (1)  p.  240. 

Patera  a.  PaleUa  signifies  generally  ajlal  plate  or  ihallow  saucer;  bat  in 
ooooection  itith  BBcriEcea  denotes  a  ladle  with  or  withoDt  a  haodle,  nsed  fur 
pooling  libations  of  wine  npon  the  nliar.  Man;  paterae,  formed  of  earthenwaro 
and  btvnie,  have  been  preseri'ed,  and  may  be  Been  in  aU  coiiaidcroble  collectioiia. 
See  (2)  p.  210. 

Simpticium  s.  Simputum  ia  deGned  by  Paulus  Diacon.  s.y.  p.  G3T,  to  he — 
Va*  parvalum  turn  dksimile  cyalho,  quo  vinuia  tit  taerificiu  libabatur.  It  ia 
wij  freqnenily  represented  on  coina  and  otber  atidcnt  monttments,  and  being 
alwajB  of  email  size,  gave  rite  to  the  proverb,  accitart  JIuctia  in  nni^tafD,  Le.  to 
tnake  mvth  ado  about  nothing.  Yarro  L.L.  V.  §  Mi.  et  ap.  Non.  b.t.  Sinutu- 
rwin  p.  375.  ed.  Gerl.   CicdeOrat.II.  51.  de  Legg.  lit.  16.    SeefS)  p.  240. 

Guitia. — A  boltlo  with  a  long  narrow  neck,  used  (or  the  same  pnrpose  as  the 
pattra  and  the  rimpulum.  Varro  L.L.  T.  §  124.  Plin.  H.N.  XVI.  38.  Aq 
excellent  representation  is  given  on  tbe  first  of  the  two  large  coins  engraved  in 
tbe  next  page. 

Prae/eTiculum  is  defined  to  be — Vaaoeneum  lineaiuapalensiummum,  velut 
ptlvij  quo  ad  sacrificia  tilebantur.     Festns  and  Paul.  Diao,  s.v.  p.  248.  249. 

Adtpergitlam  is  a  word  not  found  in  any  classical  author,  but  is  used  bj 
wrilen  on  antiquities  to  denote  an  object  very  freqaently  represented  in  connec- 
tion with  Soman  saoifices,  and  which  was  eridently  a  sort  of  brash  used  for 
qirinkling.     &ee  (4)  p.  240. 

Seeapita,  CuUer,  Seeurif,  all  denote  fcntvM  and  axes  employed  in  slaughter- 
btg  and  ^cembooelling  the  victtuu.  Several  instruments  of  IJiis  kind,  varying 
[n  (bspe,  are  freqnently  represented  on  coins  and  bas  reliefs ;  but  it  is  extremely 
diffioolt  to  decide  which  of  them  was  the  Sercfpiia,  nolvrithstanding  the  deflni- 
tioo,  nnfortnnstelv  mutilated,  of  it  given  by  Featui  (s.v,  p.  348.)  after  Antealiui 
Ubeo,  and  by  Pauloi  Dinconos  (s.v.  p.  336.)  Comp.  Serv.  Virg.  Sn.  IT.  '262. 
•nd  Sueton.  Tib.  £5.      See  p.  315. 

Od  the  denarins  of  Nero,  figured  in  page 
206,  are  represented  a  Siniyufum,  a  rnprw, 
a  Patera,   and  a  Lituua,  the  first  facing  / 
eeoeially  regarded   as  the   srmbul   of  the  || 
Ponti/icatus.  the  Bccood  ot XVriralia,  tbe 
Ihlfd  of  Vlhiratut,  and  tbe  fourth  of  tbe 

falu3.     On  the  Denarins  of  Cesar,  of  ' 
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in  AMpergiUam,  Mid  the  Aptx,  the  lyntlml  of  the  JF 
of  ADgnUoftiOf  wbicbRlMws  smiezm     ' 


Ihe  bol;  dimlt  of  the  wilb  iM 
plon^.  (8m  pp.  4,  68.) 
L  Ontliflfintof  IhceMulgadl 
I  low,  vhich  ii  the  kthh  tf  i  h 
bnUi  of  M.  Anidini,  tie  miiiMMi 
^Dnpilum,  ft  lAtmu,  a  dtUu,  ai 
pergUlma,  tnd  a  Cklter  or  Sn^ 
On  the  Mconil,  irhkhis  tbe  rereiM  of  &  urge  bniiof  Ciligols,  thobfi 
»  repToented  ucriGcing  at  an  altar  placed  b^>rs  the  portico  of  a  trn^h,  • 
a  patera  in  hit  hand,  and  with  hit  head  coreitd;  ieapiU  vdale;)  at 
of  him  ia  a  Popa,  naked  to  the  waist,  holding  Ihe  vietiiD,  and  at  ha  li 
CatiulUu,  beanng,  perhapa,  a  Praefaicutum,  or  lonia  nch  tsmcL 


i^netf  van  large  pktea  or  dithca  emplojcd  at  banqoeta  and  at  naU 
i^Km  which  Ills  TEsnds  or  portion*  of  the  rictimj  wen  laid,  ai  wbea  Tkgi 
deMiibing  ricli  soil,  deolarei 

hie  fnUIli  nne, 
Bic  lalidi,  qnilem  patcru  Ubunui  et  warn, 
liiflovit  quuiD  plngnii  •bur  Tj-nhenui  >d  am 
Landbiu  et  pundit  fomantla  Taddimni  cxta, — G.  IL  191. 

Baaqneti. — Epnlum.  Epitlae. — Etctj  rear,  daring  the  LuiR  Bat 
and  at  other  periods  nira,  a  feast  tenncd  Epalum  Jomi  wis  epiead  m  tk  I 
tiA.  Tho  Btatne  of  Jupiter  W!ts  placed  at  table  in  a  leclining  poatnn,  - 
thoKc  of  Juno  and  MJnerra  rat  upright  on  each  nde  of  him,  Sfoaton  1 
admitted  la  sh.-ire  in  tlie  banquet. '  Moito*er,  the  temples  of  manj  Godi, 
babtfof  all  belonging  to  the  highert  class,  contained  conchca  or  lobi  H 
Pulvinaria^  anditwae  not  uncommon  for  the  BenateinMaaontofgrertaril 
or  depression,  to  order  the  ttatnei  of  some  or  of  all  theae  ddtiea  to  ba  laid 
theooncbe*  in  pain,  and  banquets  to  beserred  np  to  them,  dtherlntbe  ta 
themaelTes  or  in  some  place  of  pablio  resott,  and  lucb  a  aolmni^  wa  n 
lectutemium.  The  liiat  display  of  this  kind  ii  said  to  hare  taken  plaa 
899,  during  the  ravagea  of  a  pi  '"  ■      ■    ■■         ....... 
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tn  the  Sibylline  books — Bvumviri  lacrii  faciundUthzcrmTKiatio  Iuik  primum 
vt  iirbe  Romana  facto,  per  dUi  octo  ApoUinem  Latonamque,  Dianam  tt  Her- 
eulem,  ilercuTium  atque  Neptumim  tribia,  quam  ampliasime  turn  apparari 
poteral, itratit  UelU plaeaoer*  (Liv.  V.  13.>— 2^m  Lecluternium  per  tridmm 
kalnlvm,  Drcemviru  Sacronan  curanlUua.  Sea  palviiiana  in  compeelii 
_/iitre;  Joai  ac  lunojti  unvm:  allentnt  Neptuno  ac  Miaervoe:  Urltam  Marti 
DC  P«nrn'.'  ipsartum  ApoUini  ac  Dianae : -qutnliint  ViUcanoac  Vatae:  sextum 
Mereurioac  Ctreri  (Or.  XXIL  10.3.0.217.}— In /oris  publicU  ubi  Lectu- 
tenaum  era!,  Dtoruia  tapila,  uaae  in  lecla  erant,  averterunt  st  (lir.  XL. 
69.  B.C.  179.) 

Tbe  above  [lamgci,  it  will  be  observed,  nil  refer  la  eitraordinorj  eolcmaitiei 
of  isre  occorrence ;  for  allbough  the  Gnt  Lecli^temium  was  celebrated  in  B.C. 
399,  there  were  onlj  three  othcn  during  the  next  seventy  yean;  (Lir.  VUI. 
16 ;)  but  it  would  appear  thiit  u  early  aa  B.C.  191,  Lectistemia  formed  part 
tt  the  otdinuy  wMship  of  certun  Gods,  and  were  going  on  daring  the  greater 
j«rt  of  the  jcHr — P.  ComelinBi  Cn.  Jiliam  Scipiontm  el  Jf .  Acilittm  Gla- 
brwneia  CuiuiuUi,  inito  magittraCii,  Patres,  priuequam  de  proviaciit  agermi, 
fE»  diviaai  facere  waioribia  hoelOs  iusaerunt  in  omitibuM  faait,  «  qihuds 
LECTtaTERHim  UAiDHEU  PABTEM  ASNi  FIERI  60LET  .  .  .  £□  Omnia  locri- 
Jiaa  hela  /ueranl,  primiique  hoiliij  perlilatum  es((Liv.  XXXVl.  1;  the  wiwdi 
printed  in  upitds  oocur  ngnin  b  XLH.  50.) 

A  Supplicalio  was  frcquentiy  combined  with  a  Lectislemium ;  and  it  is  pra- 
biLle  that  the  kltcr  i«  always  unpUed  wben  we  meet  with  such  expresaions  as — 
Dta-etam,  uf  qutnque  dies  circa  omma  pulvinaria  ruppUcarclur  (Lir.  XXX. 
11.) — Qmrniam  ad  omnia  puloinaria  supplicalio  deereta  est  (Cio.  in  Cat.  III. 
10.) — Miro  certamine  procerum  decernuntar  suppticalionet  ad  omnia  pul- 
timaria  (Tacit.  Ann.  IIV.  12.) 

SdUslemium. — Since  it  was  the  practice  for  women  among  the  Romans  to 
•it  and  not  to  rtchne  at  meals,  when  a  buQ(|uet  was  presented  to  female  dciliei 
alone,  it  na>  denDmiRalcd  not  Lectistemiunt,  but  Selliilemitaii} 

Comiciam  Publicum,  a  pnblio  banquet,  was  alio  a  religiooa  rile,  conneoted 
Mmwtioie*  with  a  Lecliiternium,  sometimes  witli  other  solemnities;  bat  the 
eipmson  a  not  alvrayi  employed  in  the  sjimo  scnM.  It  occaiionally  ugnifiea 
an  exercise  of  liospilidity  on  the  part  of  all  hmseEioldera  who  prepared  repetts, 
tfafew  open  Ihcir  doon,  and  invilsd  all  who  passed  b;  lo  partake.  Thus  Livy, 
■ftcT  Rcnrding  the  Eist  ZecliilerntuM  in  the  words  quoted  above  from  T.  13, 
pfOCMds — Priealim  quoqiie  id  lacnim  cekbralum  aU  Tata  urbe  palenlibtis 
iatmiM,  prDmisciioqae  usa  rerum  omnium  tn  propalula  posilo  noloi  igjwlosqae 
pauim  adi-enat  in  kotpitium  ducloafernnL  Again,  when  we  rend  (Liv.  XiU, 
1.  B.C.  317) — Poitrema  Decetabri  tarn  metae  ad  aedem  Salunti  Romae 
immolatmn  at,  lectiilernlunique  imperalum  (et  rum  lictumSenaCortiilTaverunl') 
el  eontricium  pttblicura — it  maj  be  a  mutter  of  doubt  whether  the  Senate 
enjetnid  tlie  citiieus  io  genual  to  keep  open  houae,  or  voted  a  sum  of  mottej 
Ami  tbe  pubUe  funds  for  a  repast,  of  nbicli  all  who  thought  Gt  tnight  partake  at 
IhM  ftstire  season.  Ag^,  the  Epulum  locii,  to  which  Senator!  were  admitted, 
■night  be  n^anJed,  in  a  restricted  sense,  as  a  Convicium  Publicum;  and  lastly, 
Ibe  nagniScent  entertainments  given  in  the  foram  or  tome  temple  b;  peraons  of 
WMltfa,  eqiedally  towards  tbe  eloae  of  ttio  republic,  in  which  huge  bodies  of 
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their  friends,  and  Bometimes  the  oommnnitj  at  large,  wcra  tlie  gimU,  ttaj 
the  head  of  Convivia  PuhUca,  These  freqnentljr  fonned  part  ef  la 
solemnities,  {epulumfunebre,)  as,  for  example,  that  ghren  by  Q.  Mnaai 
the  death  of  Africanos,  to  which  be  iuTited  the  whole  BomaB  peopli  ^i 
epulum  Q,  Maximus  Africanipatnti  tut  nomme  populo  Romamo  dant  I 

?ro  Maren.  86;)  and  that  in  honour  of  P.  lidnins  Crassos,  iriw  Ml 
^ontifex  Maximus^  of  which  Livj  says  (XXXIX.  46.  B.C  18S)^P.  Ik 
funeris  causa  visceratio  data,  et  gladiatores  CXX  pugnapenal,  ahdi/mi 
per  triduum  facti,  post  ludos  Epulum,  In  quo,  quum  VoU>fofro  sfttila  Ml 
esient,  &c.  So  Julius  Coisar — AdiecU  epulum,  et  vUceratumem  ae^ptdl 
paniensem  victonam,  duo  prandia ;  (Soeton.  Gaes.  88 ;)  and  in  Anei,  ^ 
the  accession  of  Otho — Crescens  Neronig  Ubertus  Epulum  plebi  eft  kiH 
recentis  imperii  obtulerat  (Tacit.  Hist.  L  76.) 

Gamrs,  audi  their  ClsssUlcati^a. — ^Fnblic  Games  (-i^vdO  iofned  ■ 

portant  feature  in  the  worship  of  the  Gods,  and  in  the  eariier  ages  wm  ik 
regarded  as  religious  rites;  so  that  the  words  XimK,  Feriae^  taiDiaF 
are  frequently  employed  as  synonymous.  Games  celebrated  erciy  tcv 
fixed  day  were  denominated  Ludi  Stati,  Snch  wen  the  Ludt  Bm 
Magni,  held  invariably  on  the  4th  of  September ;  the  Megalaia  m  Ifl 
Apnl ;  the  Floralia  on  28th  April ;  and  many  others.  Games  odefantriad 
larly  every  year,  but  on  a  day  fixed  annnaUy  by  the  pabHo  anthoritaikiH 
called  Ludi  Concepiivi,  Such  were  the  Feriae  Latimu,  The  Xwfi  AfM 
nares  were  Conceptici  from  the  period  of  their  institatioa  in  B.C.  211,  ig 
B.C.  208,  when  they  became  Static  being  fixed  to  the  5th  of  July  (Ur.nd 
12.  XXYII.  23.)  Games  celebrated  by  order  of  the  Soiate,  of  the  bH^"^ 
or  of  the  higher  priests,  to  commemorate  some  extraordinaiy  event,  wh  Mi 
victory,  or  to  avert  a  pestilence,  were  called  Ludi  ImperaUm;  those  eddtali 
in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  Ludi  VotivL  Entertainments  of  a  rimilariiitiai4 
sometimes  celebrated  by  private  persons,  especially  at  the  obeeqoiei  of  t  M 
kinsman.  Such  were  Ludi  Funehres.  Another  clasnfication  of  Liidi  wit  dridi 
from  the  place  where  they  were  exhibited  and  the  nature  of  tJie  exlubitiai;  wi 
this  we  shall  adopt  in  the  foHowmg  sections.    Viewed  from  thii  poiat,  te 


may  be  divided  into — 1.  Ludi  Circenses,  chariot  raoesand  other  ^ 

in  a  Circus.    2.  Ludi  Scenici,  dramatic  entertainments  exhflrited  in  a 

3.  Miniera  Gladiatoria,  prize-fights,  whidi  were  nsoallj  yrliilMtaJ  ii  I 

Amphitheatre. 

1.  Ludi  Circenses* 

These  consisted  chiefly  of  Chariot  Races,  a  qiedea  of  oontert  in  wUA  i 
Romans  took  special  delight  from  the  earliest  epochs.  Tradition  dedmd  ii 
Romulus  celebrated  m  this  manner  the  Cofutca&i,  (p.  823,)  and  ha  ii  nii  I 
have  instituted  also,  in  honour  of  Mars,  the  hone  laoea  caUed  Eqmria^  iHM 
continued  down  to  a  late  period,  and  were  held  twice  a-jear,  on  the  STIh  M 
ruary  (///.  Kal  Mart)  and  14th  Mardi  (Prid.  Id,  MarL)  in  ths  Gmfi 
Martins,  or,  when  this  plain  was  overflowed  by  the  livery  on  a  flal  ipeei  ai 
Cuelian  Hill,  hence  termed  Minor  Campus.  * 

CircBB  niaxiiiiBa. — In  order  that  snch  shows  might  be  exhibited  with 
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XS  OF  TBE  CIXCUS. 

iSecnee,  Tstqainitu  Prlstnu  fomied  the  Ra«  Course,  eva  after  diBtingQUhed 

9  CiBCCS  Maxiudb,  in  the  hollow  betweeo  ihe  Fulatme  sod  Aventine 

VatlU  Murcia,  and  enmiuoded  the  space  with  ec^otding  Tor  the 

e  of  Ihe  spectators.     The  Circus  of  TarqainiuB,  whicli  must  have  beeo 

ij  altered  and  repaired  under  the  repnblic,  was  reeoostnicted  upon  a 

scale  bj  Julius  Cteaar;  and  almost  everj  Bucceedlng  emperor  Mema  t« 

eomething  either  to  iDcrease  the  aplcuilour  of  the  edifice,  or  to  add  to 

'  of  the  public. ' 

u,  we  are  asaared,  not  onl;  constructed  (heCircaa,  but  Gnt  arranged 

a  asjitematiatonn,  and  introdaced  gymnast io  contests,  the  perlbrmen 

I  broaght  rrom  Etniriit.     He  also  inaiitnted  a  new  feetiTul  in  honour 

Jupiter,  Juno,  acd  Minerra,  which  was  obeerred  with  great  pomp  everf  yar, 

Ae  paam  represented  being  etyled  emphatically  Ludi  Romatii,  or  Ladi  JUagni 

(U».  I.  35.) 

Since  the  first  Circtis  was  eonalrneted  by  Tarquinius,  the  name  of  Lndi  Cir- 
eenaea  first  arose  at  this  period ;  and  thus  the  Lvdi  Romani  instituted  bj  him 
■ra  freqaently  termed  («T'<£ex4>>  ^''^i  Circeraa.  Bot  there  were  a  great 
Binj  Mber  festivals  dming  which  games  were  exhibited  in  the  Cirens,  and 
wluch,  although  altogether  dixliact  from  the  Ludi  Romani,  were  with  equal 
javprictj  termed  Ludi  CirceTuei,  Thus  Ludi  Circensa  were  exhibited  during 
Itw  festivati  of  Cerea,  (Cereo/ic,)  of  Apollo  (^Ludi  ApoUinara,)  of  Cybele, 
^itegalelia  3.  Ludi  MegaUiata,)  of  Flora,  (Floralia,)  and  many  others. 

ttrmmt  Vora  af  (be  CIrcM*. — The  moat  complete  account  of  the  Circiia 
Uaxiinta  is  to  be  fonnd  in  Dionyiius  (111.  G8.)  It  is  to  be  obserred,  that 
■llfaoDgh  he  refers  ihe  first  constraction  of  the  Circns  to  Tarquinius,  his  descriplioo 
niatea  to  the  appearance  which  it  preaentcd  iu  his  own  limes.  The  sobstance  of  the 
pMMge  in  quetinn  i>  to  the  Mowing  effect :  "  Tarquinius  formed  the  greatest  of 
d  the  Circi,  that  which  is  sitaated  between  the  Aventine  and  Ihe  Palatine.  •  .  . 
Vat  imrit  was  destined  in  the  course  of  tune  to  become  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
■ad  wDnderfiil  tlructures  of  the  city.  The  length  of  the  Circus  is  three  stadia 
Md  a  half,  (about  TOO  yards,)  and  tiiebr^adlh  four  plethra;  (about  135  yards;) 
■round  it,  along  the  two  greater  sides  and  one  of  the  lesser,  a  trench  {Euripiu) 
htt  been  dog  for  the  reeeplian  of  water,  ten  feet  in  breadth  and  in  depth,  and 
behind  this  trench  a  triple  row  of  covered  porticoes,  one  above  ibe  other,  baa 
faaen  bnilt.  The  lowest  of  these  has  atone  seats,  like  those  in  the  theatres,  of 
wuU  elevations,  bat  the  seats  in  the  npper  porticoea  are  of  wood.  The  two 
larmr  sides  of  the  Circus  are  brought  together  and  unite,  being  connected  by 
of  the  shorter  sides,  which  is  semicircular  in  shape,  so  that  the  three  form 
ooDtinnoua  portico  hke  an  amphilheatre,  eight  stadia  (about  1620  ynrd«)  in 
draunference,  snfficicDt  to  contain  150,000  persons.  But  the  remaming  smaller 
tide  being  left  uncovered,  contains  starting  places  arched  over,  whiuh  are  all 
Opened  at  once  by  means  of  a  single  barrier.  There  is  also  another  covered 
portico  of  one  story,  which  runs  round  the  Circoa  on  the  outside,  containing 
wotfcshops  and  dwelling  bouses  above  them.  Through  this  portico,  beside  each 
wcHaliup.  are  entrances  and  Blturcaaos  for  those  who  come  to  see  the  shows,  so 
tkal  no  crowding  takes  place  among  to  many  tens  of  thousands  pasung  in  and 

Jltterved  Scab, — Accordbg  to  the  description  given  in  Dionjsiua  of  the 


Cireaa  Maximus  as  constniclcd  b;  Torqainiui,  each  of  the  (hirtj  Cnritu  b 
space  assigned  to  it,  and  from  tliew  Ihq  riobeiaiu  mun  Lave  bceo  u  ' 
Alter  all  political  dietinctioiu  between  the  diffenmt  ordon  in  tbi 
appeared,  the  people  Mcm  to  liavc  tal  promiscuoDsl/,  antil  AngoMiui  oidi 
Ibat  the  front  seoU  at  all  public  exbibitioiu  of  erciydeicriptioaebauld  benw 
for  Senators;  and  placet  vrcre  aeC  apart  for  the  £qnit«a  alao  at  the  Liidi  0 
raita  bj  order  of  Nero. ' 

Area  of  the  Circus. — Tlio  flat  space  encompfused  by  the  porticoes  w 
fullj  levelled,  and  being  strewed  vith  eand,  waa  called  the  Arena.  Tbe  H 
waU  b7  whicli  tbo  Circus  waa  terminated  at  one  end  had  one  large  pntrMWi  in 
the  centre,  bj  wbich  tbe  eolenm  procesaions  Rlcd  bio  the  inleriot.  On  tadi  iMil 
of  the  cenlml  entrBDce  were  smaller  openings,  {Oaiia,)  ichlch  led  fiom  tbe  on 
into  mall  arched  cliambcrs  called  Carcerct,  wbcra  tbe  chariole  Hood  bdon  A 
commencement  of  tbe  race.  Tbe  Carcercs  were  closed  towards  the  AraM  ■ 
doors  lermeil  Claualra  or  Repagula,  fuetened  b/  a  croae  bar,  and  so  oc 
Ibat  tbey  could  bo  flung  open  all  at  once,  and  thns  allow  tho  chariota  In  A 
fonrard  witb  a  fair  start.  Tbe  wall  whicb  contuned  ibe  Carctret  wa*  ei 
mented  at  tiie  top  witb  battlements,  and  from  thia  circumslnnce  ia  sanieliHn 
termed  Oppidum.  *  Down  tbe  Arena,  parallel  to  the  two  larger  sidea,  bat  doi 
reaching  to  either  extremity,  and  nearer  to  the  lell  hand  side  than  to  tin 
right,  ran  a  low  wall,  tbe  Spina.  At  each  cud  of  tbe  Spina  tote  a  gnx^ 
of  three  small  conical  pillnra  clustered  together ;  these  were  the  Metae.  BetitW  ' 
llie  Carcerex  and  the  nearest  MeCa,  a  straight  lino  was  drawn  with  d 
across  the  Circus ;  this  was  Taiioosly  termed  A/6a  Zi'neo,  O-cfn,  Cole* 
Ihe  top  of  the  Spina  etood  small  frames  or  tables  supported  on  pillan,  S 

also  email  pieces  of  marble  in  tbo  shape  of  eggs  or  dolphim.     The  fina 

were  the  Phalat;  Ibe  pieces  of  marble,  according  to  their  form,  Oca  a  i^lM 
pliittL     Finally,  Angnelns  erected  in  tbe  Circiu  Maximtu  an  obelisk  whkllll 
transported  from  Egypt,  the  same  wbich  now  stands  in  the  Ploiza  det  Pop 
and  a  second  obelisk  of  much  larger  dimensions  was  brought  to  IIaIj  by  0 
Btantiua,  and  jilaced  also  in  the  Circus.     It  now  aunds  in  iront  of  tbe  p' 
choTch  of  St.  Giovanni  in  Laterano. 

The  description  of  Dionyaiua,  and  what  has  been  aaid  in  ibc  lost  p 
nill  bo  more  easily  tmderslood  by  referring  to  the  ground  plan  in  the  nest  m 
which  is  taken  chiefly  from  a  Circnt  of  whicb  eouuderabhj  remains  are  atill  ti 
io  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Home,  nod  wbich  is  commonly  known  ai  tba  0 
of  Caracalla.     Annexed  to  the  plan  arc  CQla  from  two  largo  brass  coin*, 
Trajiui,  in  nluch  we  clearly  dislingnisb  the  obelisk  of  Augustus,  tbe  e 
portico.  Ibe  Spina,  tho  Metae,  the  Phaia  with  its  Ova,  and  the  Temple  of  Ih 
Snn ;  the  other  of  Bnlbinns,  representing  oae  of  the  groups  of  Metite. 

In  ad<1ilion  lo  tbe  Circus  Maximut,  no  hear  of  the  Circaa  Flaminiua,  a . 
Btniated  in  the  Praia  Flaminia  bj  C.  FUminius  when  Censor,  B.C.  SSO;  A 
tbe  Circus  of  Flora,  which  lay  between  the  CWu  Quiriiiali*  and  the  CpA 
Ilortulonim ;  of  the  Circus  of  Nero  which  occupied  the  ground  on  wbich  St 
Fetcr'snow  stands;  and  of  some  others  of  less  note;  but  alihongh  tliese  diAnd 
from  the  drciit  ifaximus,  and  from  each  other  in  magnitude,  we  han  no 
reason  lo  suppoee  that  there  was  anj'  variation  in  the  general  dispositioa  tt 
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C»Hm  asd  Hane  Bum. — Tbe  mott  impOiUiit  Uld  th«  i 
lioo  of  the  ihows  Mnuiated  of  Chariot  RaccB.  Tho  chsrioti  were  dnnn  lome- 
CB  bj  faar  bona,  (^Quadrigae,)  lometimea  bj  tvo,  (Bigae,)  and  Mcoetimes, 
Dgfa  rarely,  hj  three  (TW^ac.)  There  were  nuxa  between  moncted  bona 
I,  {Equi  tingulara,)  and  oocuionallj  each  rider  hod  two  horses,  vanlting 
B  one  to  the  other  {Daultora — Equi  dauUoriL)  TTben  Chariot  Bacci 
«  aboot  to  begin,  DtiuUora  rode  round  the  course  to  announce  the  com- 
Mement  of  the  iporti ;  and  we  learn  from  ancient  monnmenti  on  which 
niot  lUeca  are  dn)L0t«d,  that  the  cbuiota  were  &cqnentl}r  attended  bj  riden, 
xe  bmnneu  was,  m  all  probabilitj,  to  giro  them  auiitanee  in  case  of  any 
ident,  and  to  cheer  them  on. ' 
Hima,     Curricula. — The  nnmber  of  ehariota  which  contended  together  in 

race  wu  alwajt  fbm',  mitil  tbe  time  of  Domilian,  hj  whom  it  tru  increased 
ix.  Each  of  tbew  matches  wm  termed  a  Jlffuiu,  and  the  nnmber  of  JUitiui 
ne  dar  was  regnUrl;  tneatj-toar,  altboagh  in  ancient  times  a  tirentj-fifth 
I  added,  and  the  coit  defrayed  t^  volnntaij  oontribD^ons,  The  fonr  obariots 
ur  pUced  each  in  a  separate  Career,  tbe  unial  for  starting  was  pren  bf 

Fnadent  of  the  Gamfs,  (E£lor  SptelaevlC)  who  was  nacullj  one  of  tM 
iwr  magiatiatea,  by  throwing;  down  a  napkin,  (Afojipo,)  upon  which  the 
tagtja  were  flting  bade  idmnltaneonily,  and  tbe  chariols  ushed  ont.     Tba^ 
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nm  ievMi  itmta  round  the  Spina,  keeping  it  always  on  tb^  left  hand; 

tiLariot  whicli  Bret  erossed  the  Alba  Linea  u  il  completed  the  seveuit  round  «i 

ihe  oonqneror.     Each  ciroalt  wag  termed  a  Curriculum ;  and  tliat  i 

might  BciBC  irith  regard  to  the  number  of  circulu  which  hnd  been  perlbnoed,  4 

the  termination  of  each  romid  one  of  the  Oea  or  of  the  Ddphini  wa«  piMed  It 

one  of  the  Phalae,  and  then  the  epectalon  could  at  a  ^anee  percriTc  the  pnpot  J 

of  the  race.   It  iraa  of  TOuree  a  great  object  to  keq)  clow  to  the  Sjmia  anl  W\ 

tnm  ronnd  (he  eiCremities  ae  sbarpi;  a«  poaaible.     Hence  the  ai   "    ~ 

frequently  happened  by  the  wheels  striking  agaimit'the  Mela,  (aa 

description  of  a  Chariot  Bace  in  the  Eiectra  of  Sophodea, )  and  Iv 

in  Horace — Metatpie  /ervidu  ecilata  rolii.     It  is  almost  imnec 

aftei  what  baa  been  stud  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  that  allb 

fairly  render  Careerei  by  the  starting  pott,  we  can  never  with  pii  ^ 

late  Mela  as  the  goal  ot  uiinning  post.     In  modem  racing  there  !•  | 

reeponding  to  the  Meta ;  and  in  the  Circus  the  AUia  Linea  -n      '* " 

Facliona  drct. — The  drivera  (Aurigae — Agilatores — £151  __ 

— Factionarii)  of  the  chariota  were  distingnished  from  each  otberbf4 

of  their  garments,  one  being  always  dressed  in  white,  nnother  in  green,  tbett 
in  red,  and  the  fonilh  in  bine.  Hence,  from  the  keeuncaa  with  which  difitf 
per«HU  espoused  the  caaee  of  the  dilTerent  colonre,  arose  four  partiea  or  FlKtiM^ 
Circi,  which  were  named  respectively  the  Faclio  Albata,  the  Fattio  P 
the  Factio  Rutsata,  and  t!ie  Factio  Venela.  The  eagerness  of  thoe«  ■ 
favoured  Ihe  contending  ccloors  frequently  rose,  as  might  bo  aniicipaied,  ■ 
furious  excitement  and  twnult,  and  on  one  celehraled  occauon,  at  ConstanUnor 
in  A.D.  532,  prodiioed  the  tenihle  riot  and  massacre  known  in  histoiy  as  i 
Nika  sedition,  in  which  upwards  of  30,000  persons  are  said  to  hare  u*  " 
The  progress  of  this  appailiog  calamity  has  been  depicted  with  tenihle  fii 
Gibbon  (Chap.  XL) 

When  Domitian  intntdnced  the  practice  of  making  eii  chariots  start  in  e 
Missua,  two  new  FacOoaes  were  necessarily  added,  the  gold  and  tlie  p 
Faelio  Aurala — Factio  Purpurea;  but  these  were  Boon  dropped,  c 
not  steadily  mmntained. 

It  wonid  appear  that  the  Faclio  Prastna,  the  ViriJis  Paniuu  of  Juv« 
was  the  lavouriCe  of  the  greater  number  of  the  Emperors,  and  hence  i 
generally  popular. ' 

AiUeuie. — Gj-mnastlo  contests  nlso  formed  a  part  of  the  Ludi  C 
and  as  the  Greeks  had  their  xitTuSt^ot,  to  the  Romans  combined  Iha  fire  d 
exercises  into  a  Quinifuerlium, '  consisting  of  foot  racea,  (Oiriui,)  leqi 
(iSaAus,)  wrestling,  (Lttcta,)  throning  the  quoit,  ^Dixi  taclut,')  auA  bnd 
the  javelm  (laculalin,')  Sometimes  the  group  was  varied,  and  bo 
(PugHalia)  substituted  for  one  of  tEie  above.  Youths,  from  the  uriicBt  d 
were  in  the  habit  of  passing  s  portion  of  each  day  in  the  Campus  Mar 
practismg  these  manly  iports,  as  well  aa  ridmg  {Equilalio)  and  swimn 
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^hQe  under  the  empire  large  ooorto  called  Gymnasia  or  Palaestroi 

J  attached  for  this  puipose  to  the  great  Thermae  or  public  bathing 

a. 

rolae. — ^A  Bort  of  mock  fight  performed  by  Patrician  youths  on 

ell  understood  from  the  spirited  description  of  Virgil  (iBn.  Y.  545 

lis  show  was  said  to  have  been  instituted  at  a  very  remote  period, 

>y  Julius  Cssar,  and  cultivated  under  succeeding  Emperors.  ^ 

-Sham  battles  were  also  exhibited,  in  which  infantry,  cavalry,  and 

itended,  the  camps  of  the  opposing  hosts  being  pitched  in  the  Area 
i 

lia. — Sea  fights  {Navdlia  Proelid)  were  occasionally  represented 
,  the  Arena  being  filled  with  water.  Julius  Cssar,  Augustus,  and 
r  ponds  for  this  special  purpose  near  the  Tiber ;  Claudius  organized 
t  Naumachia  on  the  Lcums  Fucinus ;  Nero  usually  employed  an 
.  Observe  that  Naumachia  is  used  to  signify  not  only  the  sea- 
0  the  lake  or  tank  in  which  it  took  place. ' 
-As  the  Roman  arms  extended  to  a  greater  and  greater  distance 
the  productions  of  foreign  countries,  especially  strange  animals, 
ne  to  time  shown  off  in  public  Thus  three  elephants  taken  from 
9d  a  most  attractive  spectacle  in  the  triumph  of  Curius  Dentatus ;  and 
nght  over  fix)m  Sicily  in  B.C.  251  by  Lucius  Metellus,  and  displayed 
,  The  populace,  however,  soon  demanded  that  the  wild  beasts 
erely  be  exhibited,  but  that  they  should  be  matched  against  each 
inst  armed  men ;  and  to  such  contests  the  term  Venationes  was 
e  first  Venatio^  properly  so  called,  took  place  at  the  games  of  M. 
ior,  B.C.  186,  after  which  they  gradually  became  more  and  more 
il  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  no  Ludi  Circenses  would  have 
ed  complete  without  its  Wild  Beast  Hunt ;  and  Julius  Csesar  found 

0  cause  the  Euripus  to  be  dug  as  a  protection  to  the  spectators, 
mpire,  the  great  Amphitheatres  were  usually  employed  for  these 

ir  of  animals  destroyed  on  many  occasions  almost  transcends  belief. 

1  consulship  of  Pompeius,  B.C.  55,  500  lions,  410  panthers  and 
18  elephants,  were  killed  in  five  days;  Julius  Csesar  turned  400 

U  onoe ;  Caligula,  at  a  festival  in  honour  of  Drusilla,  caused  500 
at  to  death  in  one  day ;  and  in  the  games  celebrated  on  the  return 
n  Dacia,  11,000  wild  animals  were  butchered.  * 
Yireptionis. — ^The  elder  Gordian,  when  Quaestor,  planted  the  area 
with  trees,  so  as  to  resemble  a  forest,  and  turned  loose  a  multitude 
sheep,  elks,  boars,  and  other  kinds  of  game.  The  populace  were 
to  enter  the  enclosure,  and  carry  away  whatever  they  could  kill, 
was  followed  by  Philip,  by  Probus,  and  by  others;  amusements  of 
m  being  styled  VenaUones  Direptionis. ' 
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RewATdB  of  TiciMT. — ^Branches  of  the  palm  tree  wen  peteotad  tei 
querora  in  the  different  contests,  and  also  mora  anhitantial  X0w■i^  i 
wreaths  made  of  gold  and  silver  wrought  in  imitation  of  ktetrnt  • 
mone^,  horses,  silken  tunics,  linen  vestments  embroidend  mUh  nU,  i 
like.    All  these  are  frequently  included  under  the  general  title  of  Ptibm 

PoniMi  circl. — Vie  have  already  adverted  to  ue  fact,  that  Ludi  m  \ 
were  regarded  as  religious  rites ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  ImH  Ok 
commenced  with  a  solemn  procession,  whidi  ddfiled  finom  the  CapiUd,  aai  ] 
through  the  Forum,  entered  the  Circus  Maximus,  The  principel  mag 
headed  this  Pompa  Circi^  as  it  was  called ;  youths  on  the  verge  of  m 
organised  in  bands  as  cavalry  and  infantry,  fbUowed ;  next  eame  the  ptf 
who  were  about  to  take  a  part  in  the  sports ;  then  nnmeroaa  bodice  of  i 
and  musicians ;  and  lastly  the  images  of  all  the  moet  important  deides, 
on  frames  called  Fercula^  or  in  sacred  vehidee  oalled  Thenaae^  pnoi 
men  who  bore  incense  boxes  of  gold  and  silver.  Afier  the  rarions  pn 
and  objects  composing  this  train  had  occupied  the  places  aaiigned  to  tki 
chief  magistrate  present,  assisted  by  the  higher  priests,  proceeded  I 
lacrifice.    When  this  was  concluded,  the  shows  commenced. ' 

2.  LudiScenicL 

Orl«lB  and  Progveas  of  the  Bomaa  DnuMk — ^Dramatic  exhibidi 

entirely  unknown  at  Rome  for  nearly  four  centuries  after  the  foundatioB 
city.  But  in  B.C.  361,  among  other  expedients  for  appeasing  thew 
heaven  during  the  ravages  of  a  pestilence,  scenic  sports — Ludi  Scemd 
introduced  from  Etruria,  the  performers  in  which  were  termed  Ludi 
Histriones,  the  latter  word  being  formed  from  Hister^  which,  aooordingt 
signified  a  Stage-Player  in  the  Tuscan  tongue.  These  entertainments  i 
first  of  a  very  simple  nature,  consisting  solely  of  dances  accompanied 
music  of  the  flute.  By  degrees  a  sort  of  unpremeditated  farce  was  addti 
dance,  but  the  art  continu^  in  a  very  rude  state  until  abont  B.C.  M 
Livius  Andronicus,  a  Greek  freedman,  introduced  Comedies  and  Tragedia 
latcd  from  his  native  language,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  I 
Ennius,  Plantns,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  Terentius,  and  many  others,  whose  pi 
far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  were  all  close  imitations  or  adaptatiooi  o 
originals,  and  this  character  was  stamped  upon  the  Bomaii  Drama  a 
extinction  of  their  literature.  In  addition  to  plays  with  regular  plots,  (F« 
farces  or  interludes,  called  Mimi^  abounding  in  praotioal  Jokes  and 
humour,  found  great  favour  with  the  public,  and  also  Atdlamae^  (sc  fi 
so  called  from  Aulla  in  Campania — entertainments  indupenons  in  8 
Italy,  in  which  the  characters  made  use  of  the  Oscan  ualect,  the  < 
being  in  a  great  measure  extemporaneous.  These  Atdlanae  wen  the  oi 
of  stage-plays  in  which  a  Roman  citizen  could  appear  as  an  ador 
incurring  Infamia.  (p.  84.)  Different  from  either  of  Um  above  « 
Pantomimic  imported  from  Alexandria  during  the  reign  of  Angnstus. 
there  was  neither  dialogue  nor  soliloquy,  but  a  single  performer  nnda 
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t  Dionyilui  hu  tnniinlttcd  a  detailed  and  very  onriooa  MOOmt  of  fh*  r»i-« 
^Ich  he  profeMes  to  follow  the  deicrlptton  frlTen  bj  VkMu.  tht  mtUmI  Bmmh  I 
•f  the  f  amee  decreed  by  the  Benata,  la  Mflment  of  ttaa  v*v  OMda  ha  Aatas  ffl 
f  B.C.  487, )  when  abont  to  enter  npon  the  war  acalait  tht  Latin  BtatML  «M  wmfl 
lag  to  reitore  Tarqniniui. 
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■cpresent  m  dumb  show,  bv  meaiu  of  gesticulatloof  alone,  all  the  evenU  of  a 

■«nBB  Tkeaire. — Althongh  formal  dramas  were  eihibilcd  io  B.C.  240, 
and  althoae^  $Dcb  extilbitioiis  necesaarilj  implj  the  eiielence  of  a  stnge.  of 
Meoeiy,  ana  of  decorations,  no  attempt  was  made  for  oearlj  a  centur;  to  pro- 
vide  comfortable  scconimodalion  for  Ibe  Bpeclators,  irho,  unless  Ibej  chose  lo 
netine  npon  the  groand,  most  have  been  content  with  rongh  ecaffoldinc.  The 
eoDstTDcUon  of  a  ragnlar  theatre  iras  Qrst  commenced  in  B.C.  156,  bnt  the  work 
«-■•  (topped  at  Ibe  ioatance  of  Scipio  Naeica,  at  that  time  Consnl,  and  the  Senate 
pimfTl  a  decree  stemlj  forbidding  soch  eOeminale  indn1genc«B.'  A  fef  jean 
aAerwards,  ban-ever,  Luciua  Blumrolua,  the  deetrojcr  of  Corinlb,  vanqnishcd  the 
mgudices  of  bb  conntrjmen,  for  among  the  varions  sbons  wbicb  enlivened  hta 
Triumph,  a  drama  wa»  performed  for  the  first  time,  io  a  theatre  erected  after  the 
Gnek  tashlon.  (Tadt,  Ann.  XIV.  21.)  Ibis,  it  mnst  be  observed,  and  aU 
wbicb  followed  it  for  nearly  a  linndred  joan,  were  merely  temporary  atruomrw 
fl)niied  of  nood,  wbicb,  ^tbongh  freiinentlj  of  enormous  size  nnd  splendidly 
ornamented,  were  erected  fur  a  particular  occasion  and  demolished  oa  soon  as  the 

The  first  permanent  theatre  was  the  work  of  Pompciua  Magnna  after  bit 
retuin  from  tlie  Milhridatic  War.  (B.C.  Gl.)  It  was  boilt  of  hewn  stone, 
Vpoo  the  model  of  one  which  be  had  seen  at  Mitj'Iene.  and  calcninled  lo  hold 
40,000  penons.'  A  second,  the  work  of  Cornelias  Balbns,  wni  opened  a  few 
jtan  after  tlie  battle  of  Actlnm;  and  a  third,  the  most  splendid  of  all,  still  a 
Bobk  luin,  (see  page  45,)  bore  the  name  of  tbe  amiable  Marcdlus,  Ibe 
Btpbew  of  Angnstns.  These  are  constantly  alluded  to  as  tbe  tbiee  theatre*  of 
Bwne,  are  mentioned  repeatedly  both  singly  and  collectively,  and  the  number 
wa«  still  the  same  in  the  reign  of  Kero;  bat  wo  must  take  into  account  also  the 
tanporary  slructores,  of  which  several,  as  we  are  informed  by  Tilruvius,  were 
kail  up  and  pulled  down  every  year. ' 

Arrangf'tnt  of  Uie  different  parts  of  a  Human  JTteatre. — With  regard  to 
iu  inlenul  economy  of  the  more  ancient  temporary  structures  we  can  know  bat 
BUle,  but  a  description  of  two  of  (be  most  remarkable,  one  tlie  work  of  Scnnrus, 
tba  atep-son  of  Sulla,  when  Aedilc;  tbe  other,  erected  by  Curio,  who  perished  in 
lh«  dvil  wars  of  C(eaar  aiid  Pompcius,  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Pliny,  and 
a  well  worthy  of  attention.  (H.N.  XXXVI.  15.)  In  so  far  as  the  permanent 
Ibcatics  of  stone  are  concerned,  notwithstanding  the  information  contained  ia 
the  works  of  ancient  writers  upon  architecture,  and  frequent  allusions  lo  the  dif- 
tstat  parts  in  the  ordinary  classics,  anliquariana  found,  for  a  long  period,  mncb 
difficnity  in  adjusting  tbe  details,  none  of  the  existing  tvios  being  sufficiently 
pitftct  to  resolve  some  importaat  doubts.  By  the  discoveries  at  Pompeii,  where 
two  ibeatres  and  an  amphitheatre,  all  entire,  have  been  excavated,  every  diffioultj 
baa  been  removed  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  different  parts. 

A  theatre,  ancient  or  modem,  may  be  conveniently  separated  into  twi 
diviaioiw, — 1.  Tlie  part  devoted  to  tbe  spectators.  2.  The  part  derated  to  tbe 
acloia.  The  former  was  comprehended  imder  tbe  general  name  of  Cavea,  tba 
latter  under  that  of  Scena. 

Tbe  Caiva  was  semicircuUr,  and  consiated  of  steps — Cradui — of  stone  or 
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mutlg,  riiifig  m  toetieuioa  one  Hbors  the  other,  each  row  bvng  at  i 
Gtrttier  removed  rrom  thi:  ilage  ihan  the  one  in  rroal  of  il.  In  oi^er  '' 
BjiectaCora  inigliE  gn'm  eiaj  access  to  (he  diflcrent  partn  of  the  I 
miglit  enter  or  mire  without  coufusion — no  e.iFj  maitw  when  thirl/  oa 
thDus.iu<)  pereoDs  were  preMnt  at  one  time — tlie  rowg  of  steps  o 
divided  at  intcrvala  by  broad  pasaigeB,  nailed  Pinecinclionta,  ronnuii;  rami 
the  whole  Beniii;in.'le.  Tiieae  coinpartmcnts  were  a^n  divided  iiiio  snulk 
■paces  by  staircases — Sea (a«— converging  toivarda  the  centre,  these  &oi« 
cutting  across  the  Gradan.,  which  furmed  the  seals,  sad  dividing  tliem  inlt 
wedge-shaped  compartments,  wliiob  were  termed  Cunti.  Tlie  lanooi  Piti- 
einctionm  and  Scalae  cummnnicatcd  with  npertnrcs  called  Vomitorta,  whick 
led  to  the  porticoes,  which,  rieiug  stoiy  abovo  stoij,  ran  round  and  taittm- 
pissed  the  whole  building. 

TlieScenucotiBistedof  the^ceno  in  a  restricted  sense,  ansirer'ngto  themodsi 
Scent,  and  the  PalpUnm  or  stiige.  The  scene  itself,  in  acoorduioe  witli  I 
critical  canon  observed  with  much  solicitude  by  the  Grecian  dranintUlt.  w» 
Tsry  rarelj  changed  during  the  course  of  the  same  play,  ^ihougL  the  Aw* 
VeriatiUi,  the  turning  scene,  and  thc&cna  Daclitu,  the  shifting  soene,  wneiM 
altogether  nnknown.  The  Pulpitiim  again  was  divided  into  tlie  Pronceniim  a 
Kpace  in  front  of  the  scene,  where  the  actors  stood  while  adoally  engaged  in  it* 
business  of  the  play,  and  the  Poslxeniuia,  or  space  behind  tbe  scene,  to  wbici 
ibey  retired  when  tlicy  made  their  exits. 

Orehalra. — We  have  m  jet  atid  notliing  with  regnrd  to  the  icmicimlv 
area,  included  by  the  straight  line  whicli  bounded  tlio  stage  in  front  and  th 
first  row  of  the  ascending  steps.  This  was  the  OrchaCra,  and  the  pur^iOMi  V 
which  it  was  applied  constitute  the  principal  distinction  between  the  arraign- 
ments of  the  Grecian  theatres  and  thoie  of  Italy.  Orckatra  is  derived  dirnu} 
from  ifx*''f'"i  (">  dance,)  and  in  llio  Greek  Ihealre  thi*  spnce  was  ainyi 
occopiM  by  the  Cliorus,  wliich  farmed  such  a  conspicuous  feature  In  Grtck 
Tragedy  and  in  the  old  Camc<ly  of  Athena.  Here  Uie  individuals  nnnpoting 
the  Chona  pcrrormed  their  eaercd  dances;  liere  they  chanicd  their  nngi; 
and  whilst  tlie  different  charnciers  were  winverring,  the  lender  of  the  CAonu, 
the  Coryphaeus,  stood  upon  the  altar,  {Ivftiht.)  which  rose  to  •  level  with 
the  stage,  obsening  the  progress  of  the  action,  and  ready,  as  their  npreeeoU- 
tive,  to  take  a  part  in  the  i)i.ilngu&  On  llie  other  hand,  in  Soman  Comrdy, 
which  -was  derived  from  the  Kuw  Comedy  of  Alheui,  there  was  no  Chana; 
and  in  Roman  Tragedies,  both  the  Charus  and  the  musiciana  were  placed  npaa 
the  stage  itself,  so  that  the  -whole  of  the  Orehalra  was  left  vacant  be  Ibe 
spectators. 

On  the  next  page  we  have  given  a  ground  plan  of  two  theatres;  thafint  bM 
been  delineated  from  the  descriptions  handeil  down  by  Vitmviiu  and  other  ancial 
writers ;  the  other  represents  one  of  the  theatres  actually  excavated  at  PompciL 

Benrrutd  Seali. — All  ranks  sat  promisciionsly  until  ll.C.  193,  when  thawtf 
Scipio  Afnoanos  passed  a  law  by  which  places  separate  from  the  re«  of  lb» 
spectators  were  sseigned  to  the  Scnntora,  and  when  itgnlnr  theatres  were  con- 
stmctcd,  the  Orcltextra  was  set  apart  for  their  use.  In  the  year  B.C.  68,  • 
certain  L.  Koicius  Otho  cnrricd  a  bill  (Ltx  ttosa'a)  in  terms  of  which  fonitKa 
niws  of  bcuchcs,  imniedlHtcly  behind  those  of  the  Senators,  were  made  over  H 
the  Equttcs ;  and  Althongli  the  first  attempt  to  enforce  lliis  meastiro  uccajinned  I 
riot,  which  was  with  difficulty  quelled  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  Iha  distiiwtiM 
iutroduoed  waa  nuntained ;  and  to  iity  that  a  peaon  aal  npon  iLa  fbnrtHri 
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Aulaewm,  Siparium. — Before  ■  p1«7  coranenced,  or  in  the  iaterral  b 
tito  pieces,  Ibe  Ftage  nss  cont^calisi  bj  h  enrtnin  called  Aulaeum  oi 
whidi  waa  not  pulled  op,  u  those  ia  modern  theatres  are,  ivhea  the  p 
commeDC«d,  but  waa  diami  donii  under  the  stage,  so  tliot  when  Horace  ir 
to  express  that  certain  speotadce  were  lamcluiies  prolonged  for  four  hi 
more,  iie  a»ja — 

i.e.  Ihe  curtain  is  tept  dawn,  and  tbereTore  the  exhibition  continnes  Tor  d 

Dreii  af  Acton. — The  actort  (Hiitrionet — Ludirmes)  inTtagrfii 
wore  a  boot  called  Cothumnn,  (noffofto,-,)  which  reached  Iialr-way  up  tl 
and  somclimca  Btmost  to  the  knees,  with  a  vnj  thick  sole  to  incroaae  the  iff*'! 
Tent  stature  of  the  perrormcr.  The  actors  in  Comed;  always  vore  a  thin  tlqfi^ 
called  Soeeua,  and  hence  Cottarnus  and  Soceu*  are  emplojed  figuradTclf  tt 
denote  respectively  Tra^j  and  Comedy.  Thus  Horace,  whiD  iq)e>kiag<f 
lambio  mcasnre  (Ep.  ad  Pis.  80.) — Hane  Socci  etpere  pedim  grandttqut  d- 
thami;  and  again — Grande  munus  Caropio  repetes  Colhumo  (C.  II.  i.  ID 
Indlgnatiir  ilejn  prinala  oc  propt  Socco  ^' Dignia  carminiliivi  norrari  cvM 
Thyatae  (Kp.  ad  Pis.  90.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  «clor«  in  Himcs  (Jfini.)' 
appeared  with  bore  feet,  and  hence  were  termed  Planiptdet,  and  the  fuw 
Ihemselves  Plani/itdiae.  *  Acton,  generally  tpeaking,  concealed  their  feiMwl 
with  ma^,  {Pernmae,)  which  were  fabricated  with  great  care  and  skOL,  wl"^ 
to  convey,  by  Ibeir  features,  a  general  idea  of  the  character  repreteated  bjim 

Ampblilinirea. — It  will  be  conTenient  to  explain  Jiere  the  diglinc 
between  a  Theatre  and  nn  Amphitheatre.  The  vety  name  Amphili 
dfiftSiaTfcr,  i.  e.  a  double  theatre,  or  a  theatre  oU  rmmd,  ia  almoit  e 
If  we  suppose  the  whole  of  the  Ca-cta,  inoluding  the  Orchestra,  of  one  U 
to  be  applied  to  the  Cavta  of  another  theatre  of  the  same  dimcMiont,  or,  ~ 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  if  weanppose  the  »cmicircul»r  rows  otGradui,  ii 
nf  being  terminated  by  the  straiglit  line  which  bounded  the  Puipilum,  to  h 
continued  round  along  with  their  Praecinclionet,  Scalat,  Cunri,  and  Eitww 
Porticoes,  so  as  to  complete  the  cin^Ie,  we  shall  form  an  accurate  idea  of  aKuDisa 
Amphitheatre,  with  this  difTerenceg  that  instead  of  being  perfccllr  lirealu, 
it  was  usually  of  an  elliptical  or  oval  shape.  The  space  in  the  centre  (bnntd 
by  the  Orehntras  of  the  two  theatre*,  wliioh  we  hsvs  snpposed  to  be  applied  W 
each  other,  waa  called  the  Arena,  being  strewed  with  sand,  and  this  wa*  ll« 
apot  upon  which  the  varioas  exhibitions  to  which  the  building  was  deroted  mn 
represeuteiL  It  was  ennk  several  feet  nndcr  the  lerel  of  the  lowest  nv  d 
seats,  in  order  that  the  spectatora  nnight  not  he  exposed  to  danger  from  tha  *iU 
beasia  which  were  freqaently  admitted  ;  and  for  still  greater  aecurily,  a  sM  oi 
balustrade  called  Podium,  covered  with  trellis  or  net-work,  waa  raised  M  tbi  , 
summit  of  the  bounding  wnlts,  anil  through  the  intemiocs  thou  who  oce^id  j 
the  front  seals  gaicd  on  the  scenes  below.  Several  doors  opened  from  the  j<r««A  i 
communicating  with  various  apartments,  by  which  the  oombalanta  were  iaC^  I 
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I  iritbditw.    With  ngui  to  Acm  conhitaiila  ud  the  oontefta  in 
r  engaged,  we  ahsll  speak  at  kogth  in  the  aeotion  on  GUdiaUn. 
lieaucs,  like  tbeairet,  were  origiDall;  temporarjr  buildinga  of  wood. 

tbe  eorioui  itruotnre  of  Corio,  to  nhiob  we  have  alread/  lUuded ; 

the  ampliitheUre*  of  Julias  Csaar,  (Dion  Caw.  XLUL  22.)  aud  u( 
ciL  Add.  XllL  31.  Suet.  Ker.  12.)  although  a  stone  edifice  of  this 
1  was  erected  in  the  Campus  Martiiu  by  Statilios  Taurus  during  the 
ngiutoa  (Dion  Casa.  XLI.  23.)  But  these  aud  all  similar  works  sunk 
{uidcance  whoi  oompared  with  the 
1,  that  Btupeudoos  Eitirio  commenced 
ian  and  completed  by  his  sod,  a  me- 
the  triumphaut  oouclusion  of  the  Jewish 
«as  upwanla  of  180  feet  in  height,  oue' 

mile  in  drcnmference,  aud  capable  of 
;  eaeil/  100,000  persona.  >     A  sketch   | 
n  as  it  now  eiiati  nill  be  found  ii 

we  annex  a  cut  taken  from  a  large 
fitus,  Blruck  proboblj  to  commcmoraLe 
letion  of  the  pile. 

Ii  a  view  of  the  Amphilheatre  excavated 
di,  which  will  explain  at  a  glance  tht 
^earaoM  and  inietnal  amogemrati  of  neb  baildlngi. 


—The  ancient  theatreB  and  amphitheatres,  at  least  all  of  large  sUe,  were 
le  sky,  and  heace  they  were  generally  aurrounded  by  porticoes  to  which  the 
)  might  retiie  in  the  event  of  a  sndden  shower.  In  order  to  afford  shelter 
s«arching  rays  of  the  son,  it  was  oostomary  to  spread  an  awning  (  Vda) 
IT  cokiored  canvas  over  the  whole  of  the  inUrira';  nod  on  the  outaide  wall 
loaeeom,  ring*  hewn  out  of  the  blocks  of  stope  wMch  fhnn  part  of  the 
re  still  vtsibte,  which  were  destined  to  receive  the  tall  poke  by  meani 
these  ooveringi  were  supported.    It  was,  of  coune,  impossible,  dnriDg 
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a  high  wind,  to  hoUt  or  manage  sach  an  onwieldj  expuM  of  doth ;  ai  hi 
cam  tlie  people  were  obliged  to  shade  themselves  with  a  sort  of  farond 
hat  called  a  CVxiuria,  or  to  hold  op  parasols {Umbraeula.)^   Hie  hon 
upon  the  stage,  the  performers,  and  the  audience,  bj  the  eohMnd 
afforded  Lucretius  an  illustration  of  one  of  his  doctrines  regarding  eoloor; 
in  another  place  he  endeavours  to  explain  the  origin  of  thnnder,  bj 
the  action  of  the  clouds  to  the  flapping  of  the  awning  when  agitated  bj  a  i 
gust* 

Sparnones.  MLvtilia^  ifc. — ^No  cost  was  spared,  daring  the  hat  eartaiy  iTIil 
republic  and  under  tlie  empire,  wiiich  could  tend  to  increase  the  splendov  if  ||| 
exliibitions,  or  gratiiy  tlie  craving  of  the  crowd  for  novelty.    The  Scene  wssw^j 
laid  sometimes  witli  silver,  sometimes  with  ivonr,  sometimea  with  gold;  slli 
instnimcnts  used  on  the  stage  were  formed  of  the  precious  metak;  while  is  ii 
amphitheatre  the  sand  of  the  Arena  was  strewed  with  vermillioii,  tlie  seats  sf  ii 
Podium  intertwined  with  golden  cords,  and  the  knots  covered  with  amber;  smai 
of  water  were  introduced,  which  coursed  between  the  seata,  and  difiiaed  a  piM 
coolness  as  tlicy  murmured  along ;  statues  were  placed  on  the  stage  and  ii  ft 
ferent  parts  of  the  house,  whicli  were  constructed  in  such  a  manner  is  to  nil 
down  perfumes  on  the  Pulpitum  and  the  spectators,  these  sliowers  being  tail 
Sjmrsiones.    To  increase  the  good  humour  of  the  multitude,  at  the  eooehM 
of  the  sports,  little  balls  of  wood  were  thrown  down  (and  hence  tlie  namo  Jfr 
silia)  from  the  upper  story,  and  scrambled  for  by  those  below,  each  of  tei 
Missilia  containing  a  ticket  [Tesstrd)  upon  which  was  written  the  naan  if 
some  object  of  grater  or  less  value.     Sometimes  it  was  merely  a  basktt  if 
fruit,  sometimes  a  horse,  or  a  robe,  or  a  slave,  or  a  piece  of  plate,  or  a  lom  d 
money ;  and  the  holder  of  a  ticket  in  this  lottery  without  blanks  was  cnlitU 
to  receive  the  article  inscribed  upon  it,  by  making  application  to  aa  ofioa 
appointed  for  the  puqxwe.  '    Many  of  these  refinements  became  common  eva 
in  the  small  country  toH^s  as  early  as  the  hitter  half  of  thefint  century;  Ibrvi 
find  in  one  of  the  play-bills  scrawled  upon  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  the  exhtbita 
endeavouring  to  attract  a  large  audience  by  promising— SrAsaiOOZS  Tib 

EUUNT. 

8.  Munera  Gladiatoria. 

We  now  proceed,  in  the  last  place,  to  notice  that  spedes  of  exfiibitioii  wbkl 
towards  the  close  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire,  was  more  popahtf  the 
any  other,  and  which  has  been  justly  regarded  as  the  foulest  bk>C  npoa  tl 
national  character  of  the  Romans. 

Orit/in  and  progress  of  Gladiatorial  Shows, — Gladiatobes  were  pam 
armed  with  deadly  weapons  who  fought  with  each  other  in  odd  blood,  ooaaD 
in  pairs,  for  the  amusement  of  the  spectators,  until  one  for  both)  of  the  eoa 
batants  was  killed  or  disabled.  The  origin  of  this  predioe  must  be  traocd  I 
the  belief  existing  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  iiom  the  eariiest  periodi,  ik 
the  spinu  of  the  dead  took  delight  in  human  blood.  Henoe  AdiiUes  ii  icpn 
sented  by  Homer  as  slaying  twelve  Trojan  captives,  and  casting*  their  bodioie 
the  funeral  pyre  of  Putroclus,  while  Mnetu,  in  like  mioner,  oflera  ap  eight  < 
hu  prisoners  to  appease  the  Manes  of  Pallas  the  son  of  Evander.  (An.  X.  517. 
Passing  on  to  historical  times,  the  custom  is  said  to  haTa  beeo  unported  i^ 
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and  the  first  example  is  afforded  by  Maroos  and  Dectmiis 
3,  in  B.C.  264,  matched  toother  gladiators  in  the  Forum  Boarium^ 
"ating  the  obseqnies  of  their  father— Z>.  Junius  Brutus  munus  qla' 
in  honorem  de/uvcti  patris  edidit  primus.  (Liv.  Epit.  XYL  YaL 
.  7.)  The  practice  from  this  time  forward  gradually  gained  ground. 
Ludi  funebres  in  B.C.  216,  at  which  twenty- five  pairs  fought, 
im  paria  duo  et  vigintL,)  the  same  number  in  B.C.  200,  and  sixty 
!?.  183.^  As  the  taste  for  these  spectacles  increased  they  were  no 
ined  to  funereal  rites,  but  formed  a  part  of  every  important  public 
and  were  introduced  occasionally  even  at  private  banquets.  Julius 
ne  festival  presented  three  hundred  and  twenty  pairs  to  the  people, 
n,  during  the  great  rejoicings  on  his  retnm  from  Dacia,  which 
»ver  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  matched  together  ten  thousand 
Attempts  were  made  by  various  persons  at  different  times  to  restrain 
Kgance  of  private  individuals,  who  were  tempted  by  vanity  or  ambi* 
rish  enormous  sums  on  these  displays.  Laws  were  pro|X)6ed  and 
Cicero,  by  Augustus,  by  Tiberius,  and  by  other  Emperors,  tn  limit  the 
fighters,  and  to  check  excessive  expenditure,  but  these  were  neglected 
I  during  the  sway  of  worthless  princes,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
nch  exhibitions  entirely  until  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
partially  revived  under  Constantius,  Theodosius,  and  Yalcntinianus, 
'  suppressed  by  Ilonorius. 

tg  of  Gladiators. — It  was  natural  that  much  care  should  be  bestowed 
parations  for  shows  to  which  thousands  looked  forward  with  intense 

Regular  academies,  called  Ludi  gladiatorii^  or  simply  Ludi^  were 
I  the  instruction  of  these  prize-fighters,  in  which  the  most  important 
iuties  were  committed  to  a  trainer,  calle<l  Lanista^  by  whom  the 
or  undrilled  novices,  were  instructed  in  the  principles  of  their  art, 
rith  heavy  wooden  swords,  called  RndeSj  while  their  bodies  were 
ito  condition  by  regular  exercise  and  nourishing  food  {sagina  gla^ 

Many  of  these  Ludi  were  kept  upon  speculation  by  Lanislae, 
yd  large  bodies  of  men,  whom  they  sold  or  let  out  for  hire  to  those 
desirous  of  procuring  recruits  for  public  games. 
/  persons  who  fought  as  Gladiators, — The  most  copious  supply  was 
les  derived  from  prisoners  of  war,  or  refractory  slaves  sold  by  their 
>  the  Lanista.  Malefactors  also  were  occasionally  condemned  to  fight 
ors,  and  occasionally  Roman  citizens  offered  themselves  voluntarily  for 
to  such  the  specific  term  Auctorati  was  applied,  their  pay  being  called 
tentum.  Under  the  more  worthless  and  dissolute  emperors,  Equites, 
id  senators  did  not  scruple  to  contend  in  the  arena,  in  the  hope  ot 
the  attention  and  gaining  the  favour  of  the  prince;  and  even  high- 
en  were  found  who  consented  to  pander  to  the  appetite  fur  novelty,  by 
rith  each  other  or  with  dwarfs. 

icaiion  of  Gladiators, — Gladiators  were  divided  into  classes  according 
anner  in  which  they  were  equipped,  and  were  in  many  cases  named 
nation  whose  characteristic  arms  they  bore.  The  representatives  of 
lations  were  frequently  matched  against  each  other,  and  the  oompara- 
aioy  of  their  weapons  oflTensive  and  defensive,  was  thus  put  to  the 
iB  most  fireqnently  mentioned 
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Tkreceti,  armed  u  Thridani,  with  a  light  drcolar  bndtler 
dwn  crooked  cuiIm;  (ska;)  Samnilex,  who,  we  cannot  donbti 
like  tbeSamnilesof  olii(Lis.  IX.40.)  with  a  conrex  ahieli),  (i     ' 
CTcn  U  top.  (yuminum  tatiua  fatligio  aequali.)  the  tiro  sides  ^ 
hig  to  ■  point,  (aif  I'muiH  cunoib'iu,)  a  wadded  braaat-pUte,  (apmgft 
(cerumen  (um,)  crealcd  hdmet,  (ijaifa  crtitala,)  and  with  a  ^reave  on  the ' 
(dnitlram  enaocrea  Uclum;)  MirmitIoaei,t,  word  of  diinblAloripn, 
aa  Gaulieh  warriors;  Hoplnmachi,   in  a  complete  suit  of  mail  likd 
foujtht  b  the  front  ranks  of  the  Grecian  phalanx. 

Reiiarii  were  provided  wilh  a  net  (/ncM/um — Rete)  and  a  Ihree-pointtd 
(Fusciaa)  nith  a  long  handle,  but  wera  dntitots  c^  defensive  annonr; 
ware  ntoally  paired  wiili  a  lieavr  armed  opponent,  a  MirmiUo  Ibr 
who  waa  in  this  case  designated  Secator;  the  Eeliartus  being  no  match  fir 
antagonist  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  endcavoDrcd,  aa  the  latter  apptoaAe4l 
tlirow  bit  net  so  as  to  entangle  hiin  in  its  mnhcs,  and,  if  nicaeiifiiL  MdM 
him  with  the  fuscina  before  he  conld  extricate  himself.  If  the  caaTbU 
was  compelled  to  take  to  Sight,  was  chaied  by  the  Sectitor,  (and  tnooa 
name,)  and  if  overtakt^  easily  despatched.  If,  however,  the  Betiariia  < 
trived  to  evade  his  puisoer  until  he  waa  prepared  for  a  second  throw,  tben 
ODntest  was  renewed  aa  at  first,  and  continued  nntil  one  or  the  other  *  "* 
or  exhausted.  A  moat  vivid  description  of  a  combat  of  this 
in  the  eiglitb  Satire  of  Juvenal  (190—210.) 

Less  fitqnentJy  named  than  the  preceding  were  Bimachaeri,  who  rovght 
two  Bworde ;  Laguearii,  anali^ua  to  the  Reliarii,  bot  who  had  laasoa  or  n 
initead  of  nets ;  Andabalae,  who  wore  helmets  with  close  viaon,  so  thai 
fonglit  blindfold ;  Eaedarii,  who  foaght  from  Celtic  wat  chatioia ;  (EtM 
Meridiani,  who  fought  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  inferior  porformera,  it  baa  briS 
oonjecturtsl.  who  were  biought  forward  at  an  boor  when  the  majcrily  of  lit 
epeutatoia  had  retired  to  repose  during  tho  noontide  heal )  /Vot<of<i(orca,  ■ 
whom  we  know  nothing,  except  tbnt  they  were  occasionally  matchnl  ail 
SamniUa.  Gladiatora,  as  remarked  above,  generally  fought  in  paita,  and  di 
Bocb  were  termed  Ordinarii ;  at  limes,  however,  by  way  of  variety,  a  wawli 
niahed  together  in  a  mcle^  and  such  were  named  Calerrarii.  SatiaTii  DW 
those  who,  in  the  Venationes,  already  described,  fought  with  wild  beasta. 

Munus,  Editor. — The  term  Atunai  is  applied  apceiall;  to  denote  a  Cladit- 
torial  ^ow,  either  m  consequence  of  tlie  connection  which  originally  lubaiud 
between  these  displays  and  funeral  obaequies,  which  were  apecially  tenonl 
Munera,  or  from  the  circumaiauce  that  Ihey  were  regarded  tn  tbe  light  ef  a 
gift,  bestowed  by  the  magistrate  or  the  private  individual  at  wfaoae  cost  lllf 
were  exhibited,  and  who  preaided  under  the  title  of  Editor  (SptetaaJiiiA 
ilunerariiia,  the  tatter  tenn  having  been,  aawe  are  told,  Snt  empkiyMM 
Angnstoa.  •  ™ 

I'lace  of  Exhibition.— Tht  first  ahow  of  GhuliatMa  took  pboe,  m  (UhP 
above,  ia  tbe  Forum  Boariam,  and  when  they  were  bronght  fonraid  in  cobdm- 
tkm  with  funeral  rites,  they  would  always  b«  exhibited  near  tbe  fiiiinal  pjn  <r 
in  some  place  of  general  resort.  When  they  formed  a  pan  of  gn«t  pnfcttir 
■demnilies,  they  at  Gnt  Ibught  in  the  Cireia  Maiimut,  bat  toba 
Amphitheatres  were  erected  as  the  kind  of  ediSee  best  adapted  for  Ifaeae  „ 

Mode  of  Procedure. — When  the  day  of  tbe  ahow  bad  arrived,  of  whkii 
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umca,  sod  ptsvioni  eiploita  of  the  ccmbatuito,  (iMeRuM  vaaterarbu^ 
■ton  maccbed  b  pncctaion  into  the  Anns  of  the  Amphitheatre,  aod 
■  arraiiRd  m  pain,  tnndi  paiiu  ttaviiiE  bean  pcerionalr  beatowed  qjxh) 
individiwla  nwrij  equal  in  itieogth  and  akilL  Their  anna  and  eqnip* 
ra  then  prodnccd  and  carefnllT  esandned ;  a  prehide  {P/<iA(mn)  ItaUowea, 
the  pwtiea  feioed  with  wooden  aworda  ana  pdntUaa  apeara,  exhibiting 
(bl  attitudea  and  dexicroiia  arohitiana  which  thej  bad  tieaa  tanriit  bj 
tta.  The  atrife  then  commenced  in  eaniat  npon  a  lienal  given  b;  the 
la  aoon  aa  a  Gladiator  ancoeeded  in  inQicting  a  dedded  woand  on  his 
',  be  eiclaimed  ia  a  loud  voice,  Hoc  Habet — It  ii  a  liit.  If  the  injury 
to  be  of  anch  a  nalnie  aa  to  dUable  the  anfTerer,  and  pierent  him  bom 
g  the  fight,  the  Editor  replied,  Babet,  and  the  UCo  or  death  of  the 
man,  who  now  held  op  his  finger  in  token  of  anbmisnon,  depended 
pleaaore  of  tHe  prevdent,  who  mnallj,  ai  a  matter  of  conite^,  refencd 
andienca.  If  the  man  was  a  bvoorite,  had  fought  well,  and  betrsjed 
oma  of  tenor,  the  oowd  teatified  their  approbation  by  ahoala  and  cl^ 
laiida,  and  he  wai  allowed  to  retire ;  bat  if  he  had,  from  anj  caose, 
Iheir  diipleuore,  they  depieaaed  their  thnmba  in  lilence,  and  the  con- 
I  obedience  to  a  hwk  from  the  Editor,  plunged  hie  weapon  into  the 
ht  unreaiating  Tictim.  The  atteodanta  then  rothed  in,  dragged  oS 
e  b J  a  hook  to  an  apartment  called  the  SpoUartam,  aprinlc^  fieah 
be  Arena,  and  new  aclois  entered  to  perfoim  like  tragediea.  ^ 
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In  giving  in  locount  of  the  Roman  Cilendsr,  il  will  be  eonTenienl  U  dhca 
in  the  lirat  pince,  IliaC  pnion  of  the  subjeut  (Mnccming  which  our  infonnMi 
)•  lull  and  compicle ;  md  then  (o  puu  on  to  (Lc  oonBiilenitioii  of  iKdh  pot* 
wbidi  are  coniporntively  duubtriil  and  obscuie.  According  lo  i!iU  pUo,  ««A 
oommcnca  with  nn  Bccounl  of  the  conalttution  of  iho  Julian  Year.' 

Jollan  Vmr. — At  the  lime  when  JiiliuB  Cicfar  allainMl  to  snpreine|o«< 
tha  Catcndttr  had,  tram  causca  irEiich  will  be  nflenriirds  explaiiicd,  falla  h 
ptnt  coiifuEion,  Tlie  Dictator,  therefure,  resolved  In  rcflinn  llie  whole  vjM 
utd  being  himseir  vened  in  aitronomv,  *  willi  iJje  aid  ofSoniBcnn,  aperiplkliB 
philMoplier  of  Alexaudria,  tlie  great  Bchool  of  t'le  acieuces,  iiitroduoM  B.C.  O, 
that  division  of  time  which,  nich  a  fen  modiSoUiona,  ia  still  empinjed  bf  i 
Christian  Daiions,  and  received  from  ill  aatlior  the  name  of  (he  Julian  Kesr. 

The  soinr  year,  or  the  period  belirecii  two  Tomal  ecininraea,  wa»  lappowd 
oonlain  3G5|  davs ;  but  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  which  would  have  arii 
from  the  use  of  fradional  parts,  three  jean  out  of  Four  were  regarded  u  oobmi 
ing  of  ;)G5  days,  while  every  fourth  year  had  366. 

niaBibi  If  ihe  JnilBH  Vrnr. — The  Roman  year  had  from  a  vttj  en 
period  been  divided  into  ticclve  months.  This  number  and  the  ancient  nan 
were  rclained,  hut  the  distribution  of  ihe  days  vns  changed.  By  the  M 
arrangeroent,  lannariia,  the  first  monib,  had  31  days;  Februarim,  S8 
ordinary  years,  and  eveiy  fborth  year,  25 ;  Martais,  31 ;  ApriUs,  SO ;  Maal, 
31;  /untu«,90;  Quinlila,  31;  Sextilii,  31;  September,  30;  Oclobtr,  31; 
Noveml^,  80;  Deamber,  31. 

In  the  year  B.C.  44,  Uarena  Antonins,  at  that  time  Consal,  propose 
carried  a  law  by  wliich  the  name  of  QuinlHU  wag  chan^  to  /uiiW,  in  I 
at  Iiitiut  Caesar,  whose  birth-day  was  on  the  12th  of  that  month ;  *  ant 
■ubtequent  period,  B.C.  S,  by  a  limilar  piece  of  llnitciy,  the  name  StxiS 
changed  lo  Augiatia,  because  the  emperor  had  in  llial  month  entered  up 
firsi  L'onsuL^liip.  hml  acliievod  some  remarkable  Tictorici,  and  had  celebntlM  ihiW 
triumphs.  *     Other  prinoea  rrjeoled,  *  or  courted  like  diitincliona.     Trjifrsa^iT 
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w  a  while  known  as  Germanietts,'^  and  October  as  D<miHanus ; '  bat 
the  names  of  JiUy  and  August  still  endure,  the  others  soon  reverted  to 
primitiTe  designations. 

iWmis  •€  tke  n«Mih. — Julins  Cftsar  retained  also  the  ancient  diTisions 
I  Bonth  by  Calendae^  Nonae,  and  Idus.  The  Calendae  fell  uniformlj 
ifint  day  of  each  month;  the  Idus  on  the  13tb,  except  in  March,  May, 
and  October,  when  they  fell  on  the  16th ;  the  Nonae  were  always  eight 
fieg  to  the  Roman  oompntation  nine)  days  before  the  Idusy  and  therefore 
i6t£,  except  in  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  when  they  fell  on  the  7th. 
ifcg<  of  Datlag. — When  an  event  did  not  happen  exactly  on  tlie  Calends, 
,  or  Ides  of  any  month,  they  calculated  the  day  by  reckoning  backwards 
be  next  division  of  the  month.  Thus,  if  it  happened  between  the  Calends 
B  Nones,  it  was  said  to  take  place  so  many  days  before  the  Nones ;  if  it 
nd  between  the  Nones  and  Ides,  it  was  said  to  take  plac«  so  many  days 
the  Idea ;  if  it  happened  after  the  Ides,  it  was  said  to  take  place  so  many 
efbre  the  Calends  of  the  ensuing  month. 

lie  second  place,  in  making  these  computations,  the  day/rom  which  they 
ad  was  always  included,  as  well  as  the  day  to  which  they  reckoned.  Thus, 
of  Jannaiy  was  called  the  third  day  before  the  Nones  of  January ;  the  10th 
reh  the  6th  day  before  the  Ides  of  March  ;  the  14th  of  June  the  18th  day 
the  Calends  of  July.  We  observe  an  analogy  to  this  practice  in  the  Scotdi 
I  **  this  day  eight  days  ;**  the  German  **  acht  Tagc,"  which  alike  denote  a 
if  aeven  days ;  and  the  French  "  quinze  jours,**  which  stands  for  a  fortnight. 
form  of  expression  was  likewise  remarkable.  When  an  event  took  place 
I  Calends,  Nones,  or  Ides,  it  was  said  to  hnppen,  Calendis — Nonis — 
lanuariis — Februariis^  &o.  or  lanuarii — Fehruarii,  &c ;  (sc.  mensis ;) 
il  took  place  on  the  day  before  one  of  these  divisions,  then  it  was  said  to 
I,  Pridie  Calendas — Nonas — Idus  lanuarias — Februarias.,  &c. ;  but  in 
sases  the  formula  generally  employed  was,  Ante  diem  tertium — qvartum — 
m — sextumy  &c.  Calendas — Nonas — Idus  lanuarias — Februarias^  &c. 
lie  dlst  of  January  was,  Pridie  Calendas  Februarias;  the  6th  of  March, 
I  Nonas  Martias;  the  12th  of  April,  Pridie  Idus  AprUes;  the  27tli  of 
Ante  diem  quintum  Calendas  Maias ;  the  2d  of  May,  Ante  diem  sextum 
t  Maias;  the  6th  of  June,  Ante  diem  octavum  Idus  lunias;  the  15th  of 
t*  Ante  diem  decimum  octavum  Calendas  Septembres.  Sometimes,  but 
Bqnently,  the  preposition  is  omitted,  and  the  numeral  put  in  the  ablative. 
ire  find.  Quarto  Calendas  Septembres^  for  the  29th  of  August ;  Decimo 
Calendas  Noventbres^  the  17th  of  October ;  Quinto  Idus  Decenibres^  the 
December,  and  so  on.  In  ancient  monuments  and  old  MSS.,  the  words 
dkm  are  very  frequently  indicated  by  initial  letters  only,  A.D.,  and  the 
V  by  the  Soman  numeral— thus,  A.D.  lY.  Idus  OcronRES ;  A.D.  VL 
fBAS  Decembers  ;  A.D.  III.  Nonas  Noveaibrks  ;  or  farther  abbreviated, 
Y.  Id.  Octob.  ;  A.D.  VI.  Kal.  Dec.  ;  A.D.  111.  Nox.  Nov.  The  Ante 
or  its  abbreviation,  are  oflen  omitted  altogether,  and  the  numeral  stands 
-IV.  Id.  Octob.  ;  VI.  Kal.  Dec.  ;  IIL  Non.  Nov. 
liger  and  others  have  attempted,  with  no  great  success,  to  acconnt  for  the 
of  the  expression  Ante  diem  tertium^  &c.  instead  of  what  would  appear 
the  more  natural  form.  Diem  tertium  (or,  die  tertio)  ante,  *  However  the 
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V.    A»,\jmiUl    laBtUOU.       1 

founded  iifcioec  rji  ttqo  tu^txa  KaeXaeyJ 
Intercalation  of  the  Jnlinn  Teai 
explained  above,  was  inserted  in  Febni 
Tenninalia,  which  fell  VII.  Kal,  Mai 
6th  4^7  before  the  Calends  of  March 
_  from  which  curcomstaiice  the  day  in8< 

^-s-  JBftsexfttf,^  and  the  year  itself  AnnM 

3b<^'  from  whence  comes  the  modem  word  i 

the  Roman  lawjera  decided  that  of  th( 
Mart  the  latter,  or  that  nearest  to  Mi 
'5.^  iidered  in  aU  contracts  as  the  inserted  d 

^^^.  one  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  ainr  person  bo 

Z''-'-^  jears,  to  consider  the  VL  Kal,  Mart,  i 

1  on  the  VL  Kal,  Mart,  in  an  ordinanr 

ooDsider  the  former  of  the  two  dajs  calfec 
The  edict  published  by  Jnlins  Cssar  w 
and  pomted  ont  the  steps  to  be  followe 
fhtore^  seems  to  haTe  bec»i  expressed  amb 
on  the  1st  of  January,  B.C  45 ;  Cesar  w 
the  year  following,  and  almost  immediate! 
and  inserted  a  diqr  every  third  year,  inste 
for  thirty-six  years,  in  the  oonrse  of  whic 
nfaie,  when  the  mistake  was  rectified  by 
insotion  of  the  histextum  shonld  be  omitt 
pensation  woold  be  made  for  the  three  sap 
tion  was  to  prooeed  regolariy  every  foorth 
tion  of  tlM  author  of  the  Calendar. '  A  i 
be  i^qplied  to  the  dates  of  events  which  1 
thirty-six  vears,  when  they  descend  to  da, 
we  are  told  was  fought  on  the  2d  of  8c 
theSd. 
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the  eighth  he  ivpidred  to  the  oltj  to  transact  hnsineas,  and  exerdae  hia 
I  priyil«;e8.  These  market  days  were  called  Nundinae^  a  word  evidently 
•d  firom  iVonitf,  because,  according  to  the  Roman  method  of  oompntation, 
•VBeurred  ereiy  ninth  day,  nono  quoque  die.  We  have  seen  above  (p.  113,) 
|b  the  ^ear  B.C.  98,  a  law  waspassed  by  the  Consols  Q.  Ciecilias  Metellua 
^.  I>idiii8,  thence  called  Lex  UaecUia  Didia^  which,  among  other  provi* 
li  ousted  that  every  bill  should  be  exhibited  for  the  inspection  of  the  people 
hvM  market  days  before  it  was  submitted  to  the  Comitia.  This  space  of  time, 
b  oould  not  be  less  than  seventeen  days,  was  from  that  time  forward  called 
ttnuftniffn  or  TVinum  Nundinum.  ^  The  Nundinae  ran  on  with  perfect 
laritj ;  but  it  was  considered  unlucky  for  them  to  fall  upon  the  first  day  of 
yemr,  or  upon  the  Nones  of  any  month. '  Such  coincidences  were  carefully 
ided  against  In  the  infancy  of  the  republic  by  the  priests,  who  controlled  the 
ndar,  and  even  so  lato  as  B.C.  40,  five  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Julian 
im,  an  extraordinary  day  was  inserted  to  prevent  the  first  of  January  in  the 
pwhig  year  firom  ooiuoiding  with  one  of  the  Nundinae^ '  the  superstition 
lag  been  revived,  it  would  seem,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  war  of  Lepidus 
b.  78)  broke  out  in  a  year  which  commenced  in  this  inauspicious  manner, 
tbe  Jewish  week  of  seven  days  (Hebdomas)  was  known  to  the  Romans  firom 
time  of  Pompeius,  but  was  not  generally  adopted  until  after  Christianity 
■me  the  established  religion  of  the  State. 

nuaUicattoB  oflHiyB. — ^We  may  now  proceed  to  explain  the  epithets  by 
Idi  the  days  of  the  Roman  year  were  distinguished  individually,  when  con* 
wed  with  reference  to  religion  and  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 
Dies  Fasti  were  the  days  upon  which  the  Courts  of  justice  were  open,  and 
^  business  could  be  transacted  before  the  Praetor,  the  Dies  N^asti  were 
9W  upon  which  the  Courts  were  closed.    Certain  days  were  Fasti  during  one 
Mion,  Ne/asti  during  another,^  and  such  were  named  Intercisi^  (halved,)  or, 
MMding  to  the  more  ancient  form  of  the  word,  Endotercisi. 
An  days  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Gods  by  sacrifices,  feasts,  or 
mea,  were  named  Festi;  those  hallowed  by  no  such  solemnities,  Pro/estu 
The  holy  days  (Fmae,  Fexto,)  included  under  the  general  denomination  of 
Hff  dieSt  were  divided  into  two  classes,  Feriae  Puhlicae^  and  Feriae  Privatae^ 
I  ibnner  celebrated  by  the  community  at  laige,  the  latter  peculiar  to  particular 
BM,  fiunilies,  or  individuals.    The  Feriae  Puhlicae  again  were  either, 
Feriae  Stativae,  observed  regularly  every  year  on  a  fixed  day,  such  as  the 
Tminalia  on  the  23d  of  February,  the  Festum  Annae  Perennae  on  the  Ides 
March,  and  many  others ;  or, 

Feriae  Conceptivae^  observed  regularly  every  year,  but  on  days  fixed  by  the 
ieats  or  magistrates  for  the  time  being.  Such  were  the  Feriae  Latinae,  the 
mentiva^  Compitalia^  &c.    There  were  also 

Feriae  Imperativae^  extraordinary  holidays,  being  for  the  most  part  days  of 
pplioation  or  thanksgiving,  appointed  by  the  magistrates  on  occasions  of 

8m  Cla  PhiL  V.  a.  Ep.  ad  Att  II  S.  Ep.  ad  Fam.  XVL  12.     Liv.  III.  33.     QnintlL  L  O. 

It.  SIl 

'  Maerob.  a  L  1&  Dion  Cass.  XLYin.  S3.    See  alto  XL.  47. 

•  Wa  eannot  doobt,  bowaTer,  tbat  a  daj  wonid  be  subsequently  dropped  to  compensate  for 
a  Irregiilarity. 

•  PaUut  Is  derived  from  /br,  or  tromfttri^  as  being  tbe  days  on  Wbleb  It  was  tawftd  for  tbe 
sator  fo  gnmtk  tbe  words  wblch  expressed  his  Jarlsdlctlon.  Thus  Maoroblns  8.  L  I&— 
nnom^Uontm  tmim  dierum  ^uibutkam  koriafaa  estt  qidbwd^mfat  non  e$t  iui  dieere, 

n  AecCsa  ta§iitmr,  Jmri  m§fiu  mi  :  imUr  cat§a  ti  porreela  fori  licet :  rurgug, -"- 
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nkdootU  di«tren  or  trininph.  We  ought  ilio  to  notioe  Dies  OomiSai^ 
whicli  it  vai  Inwrul  !□  hold  uunil)lic3  of  the  people,  being  lor  the  i 
inch  us  ivera  neltlier  Fasti  nor  Fesli  nor  Intercut. 

Sot  ought  wg  to  forget  tlie  Di'ei  Atri,  on  wbich  it  km  Ihongbt  n 
nmlcrtakc  any  biuincsa  of  importance.  To  tlila  dou  belonged  the  dAj 
Cftlcndn,  NonM,  and  Idea  of  eitcli  month,  as  wo  are  told  bj  Oviil.  fm 
Hmcrobiua  gives  a  full  a(M»unt  of  the  origin  of  tins  superstition  (L  16.) 

Fnail. — For  nearly  Tour  centurica  and  a-half  niter  tlie  ToundatioD  of 
the  knonledge  orilie  Cnleadnr  was  confined  to  the  Pontilicea  atone,  wbi 
it  nas  regularly  to  proclaim  ths  appearance  of  the  New  Moon,  to  anai 
the  peopio  the  days  of  the  nionth  on  which  tlie  Nones  nnd  Ides  would  fid 
give  notice  of  the  Dies  Fcsti,  Fasti,  Nefaali,  and  ComiliaUs,  Tliosesecr 
miglit  he,  and  doubtless  atten  were,  cmplnycti  Tor  polilioal  ends,  wec« 
divulged  in  the  year  B.C.  314.  by  Cn.  Flaviu^  (see  p.  224.  S2ll,)  « 
ap  tabids  embracing  all  (his  careriiik-trcisnrod  inrormation,  and  bunr 
in  the  Forom  lor  the  inspection  of  t)ie  public'  From  this  time  forward  a 
of  this  description  wore  known  by  the  name  of  Fasti,  and  were  eihi 
general  nse  in  varions  parts  of  tlie  city.  Tliey  oontained,  for  the  moit 
enonieration  of  the  days  of  the  year  in  regular  order ;  to  each  was  at 
mark  pointing  cot  whether  it  was  Fastus,  Nefastus,  Ititercisus,  Cbl 
Altr,  &c. ;  the  position  of  the  Nones  nnd  Ides,  and  diflerent  Festivala,  ^ 
Uid  ik)wn,  and  sometimes  a  brief  niitice  of  some  great  victoiy,  the  dedi 
ft  temple,  or  similar  event,  was  ailded,  eapeclally  in  later  llmea,  whea 
manner  a  compliment  conid  be  paid  to  the  reigning  prince. 

These  Fasti,  in  fact,  oorrcspondcd  very  closely  lo  a  modern  A' 
poem  of  Ovid  which  be  entitled  Fasti  may  be  conaiderod  u  •  poc 
Bont,  or  Companion  to  the  Rainau  Almanac,  according  to  the  « 
Julian  Calendar.   All  the  more  rcmnrhahle  epoclis  are  examined  in  am 
origin  of  tlio  different  festival  la  cx|>laineil,  the  various  oeremonlea  dwvi 
aneh  ilhistrations  added  as  were  likely  to  prove  nseful  or  interesting  to  tb 

Several  specimens  of  Fasti,  or  ancient  Almanacs,  engraved  on  stone,  hi 
disoorcrcd  at  different  (Itncs  more  or  leu  perfect,  and  copies  ai 
the  larger  collections  of  Roman  antiquities  and  inscripllons.  ' 

Upon  a  careful  examination  nod  comparison  of  tlie  marks  by  wbidi  i 
of  the  year  are  diatingnishcd  in  these  moQumenta,  wo  obtain  tlie  I 
cluuficBtioa  :— 

S  8  days  are  marked, F 
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..  N.  P. 
,.  r,  P. 

..  Q.  iter  a  F. 
,.  Q.  Si.  D.  P. 
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FattuM;  N.  Ne/astua;  K.  P.  Nefastus  priore^  (pvteO  that  is 
D  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  therefore  we  ooodade,  Fastua  in  the 

F.  P.  Fastus  priore,  the  oonverM  of  the  preceding;  Q.  Rex  G.  F. 
!er  ComitiavU  Fastus;  that  ia,  Fastus  after  the  Rex  SacrtfiaUus 
ned  sacrifioo  in  the  ComiHum^  this  mark  is  attached  to  the  24th  of 

the  14th  of  May ;  Q.  St.  D.  F.  Quando  Stercus  Vefertur  Fastus; 
jstus  after  the  sweepincs  and  other  filth  have  been  carried  ont  of 

of  Vesta  and  oooyejed  to  tlie  Tiber,  a  ceremony  performed  once 
the  15th  of  Jime,  as  we  learn  from  Ovid  and  Yarro;  £N.  Endih 
),  Comitialis, 

some  difficnlty  in  explaining  the  difference  between  the  days  which 
and  there  wliich  were  EN.  The  Idcs  of  each  month  were  N.  P.  and 
i  other  days  bearing  this  mark  were  sacred  to  different  deities,  while 
ed  EN.  do  not  appear  to  been  hallowed  by  any  solemnity  whatever. 
ti  just  described  have,  to  prevent  oonfusion,  been  called  Calendaria 
aUndares^  and  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  certain  composi- 
lamed  Fasti  by  the  ancients. 
3re  regular  chronicles  in  which  were  recorded  each  year  the  names  of 

and  other  magistrates,  together  with  the  remarkable  events,  and  the 
tich  they  occurred.  The  most  important  were  the  Annates  Maximi^ 
le  Pontifsx  Maximus;  but  similar  records  appear  to  have  been 
y  other  magistrates,  and  by  private  individuids,  and  we  find  many 
•  works  of  this  description,  which  must  have  aflbrdcd  valuable  mate- 
historian.  ' 

car  1547,  several  fragments  of  marble  tablets  were  dug  up  at  Rome, 
!  found  to  contain  a  list  of  Consuls,  Dictators,  Censors,  &c  from  the 

of  the  city,  until  the  age  of  Augustus.  These  were  collected  and 
t  far  as  possible,  and  deposited  by  Cardinal  Alexander  Farnese  in  the 
om  which  circumstance  they  have  been  styled  the  Fasti  Capitolini, 
'  collections  derived  from  different  sources  have  received  the  names  of 
tulares^  Fasti  triumphales^  and  the  like. 

now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Roman  Calendar  as  it  existed  in  ages 
tc,  and  to  tlie  different  forms  which  it  assumed  before  the  Julian  Era. 
t  of  this  subject  is  involved  in  darkness  and  uncertainty,  and  the 

of  the  ancient  writers,  who  appear  to  have  been  themselves  veiy 
1  such  matters,  are  most  perplexing  and  irreconcilcable. 
r  R«BiHlHa. — ^There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  year  was  in  use  among 
s  in  the  earliest  times,  and  therefore  denominated  the  Year  of  Romulus, 
usted  of  804  days,  divided  into  10  months — Martiusy  Aprilis,  Maius, 
luintilis^  Sextilis,  September,  October,  November,  December.  Of 
ch.  May,  Quintilis,  and  October,  contained  81  days,  the  rest  80.  * 
s  month  of  March  was  originally  the  first  in  the  year  is  sufficiently 

i|>ren1oni  are  not  etanlcAl. 
C  III.  ZTii.  I.  IV.  xlll.  la  &  I IIL  lis. 

th«  older  biatoileni,  Liclniai  Mnoer  and  Fenestella  maintained  that  the  Ronwne 
^t  employed  a  aolar  year  of  12  mom  be,  (see  Ceniorln.  jO.  and  PIntarch  alto 
8  )  that  the  number  of  the  monthe  was  originally  1<,  and  that  the  number  of 
>  varied  from  90  to  3S,  the  sum  total  belnff  3<jO.  But  on  the  other  aide  we  have 
schanus,  Fulvlua,  Varro,  uid  others,  (see  Centorin.  as  aboTe,>  to  whom  we  may 
t  1.  V7.4a  III  99.  119  15:.  Aul.  OelL  III  16.  BteO'Obk  a  L  IS.  Bolln.  Folyh. 
bom  apcek  wlili«int  mny  doubt  of  the  10  months  year.  The  oumbv  of  days  la  eteh 
van  hgr  Consorliuuk  aoiliioi^  and  tUeroUa^ 
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proved  W  tlie  names  of  tbote  which  Tollow  June,  nsmel;  QuiatiSs  or  1m  iK] 
inouth,  Stilitii  tho  liitb,  September  tho  Kvenlh,  And  so  on  to  DecetAer  fti 
tenth.  In  addition,  nanf  saciiid  rites  imd  tnci^t  castonu  long  retained  paiOto 
the  siune  concIoBion.  On  the  first  of  Mnrch,  the  holj  fire  was  renewed  in  A< 
allar  of  Vesln ;  st  the  commencement  of  Iho  month  the  old  Isnr^ls  were  ite 
down  from  the  Regia,  from  the  honses  of  the  Flaminen,  uid  from  the  dUsMl 
Curiae,  and  replaced  by  fresh  Lranches;  escrificefl  wereofTered  to  Anna  PvuM. 
the  goddess  of  the  circling  year ;  tlie  salaries  of  ingtmctora  were  paid  ;  the  Ui 
fanned  one ;  and  matrons  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  staves,  as  the  mtauatl 
families  did  on  the  Saturnalia,  the  object  of  tho  Initer  being  to  rcw«rf  tti 
dotiiestica  for  their  indnstij  during  the  ymi  that  was  paat,  of  the  forms  B 
(timnlate  tbeu:  exertions  for  the  future. ' 

The  year  of  304  days  corresponds  with  the  conree  neither  of  the  mm  aarf 
the  moon,  and  many  liypothetcs  have  been  formed  with  regard  to  tta  origin  ad 
import.  By  far  the  most  ingenioas  and  profound  of  these,  ki  ingenioos  iDfad 
that  it  almost  carries  conviclion,  is  the  tbeoij  propounded  by  Niebolir.  Ba 
supposes  it  to  have  been  employed  along  with  a  lunar  year  for  Ibe  pnrpoM  ' 
making  the  solur  and  lunar  years  coiucide  at  certain  fixed  epochs.  He  nuMMf 
finds  tracee  of  it  in  history  at  a  period  long  alter  U  is  generally  believed  Ift  IM 
fallen  iulo  disuse,  and  by  its  aid  explains  several  of  the  chronological  IMO^H 
Bud  Gontntdiclions  lo  freqncnt  in  the  eariy  annals.  His calculationa  aretmH^ 
cale  lo  be  developed  here,  but  well  deserve  the  attention  of  all  interested  ia  wt 
researches.* 

Year  af  Nana. — Tlie  year  of  Romnlas  was  succeeded  by  a  pore  Incir  yw, 
introduced,  according  to  Ilie  prcv&iUng  tradition,  by  Nmna,'  who  retained  th> 
name*  of  the  ten  mouilia  nlrcady  in  use,  and  added  two  more,  /onuomi»,fc 
the  god  lania,  and  Februariai,  from  Februui,  the  deilj  who  p 
expiatory  rites. 

The  true  length  of  a  lunar  month,  that  ia,  the  Interval  between  two  it 
Kew  or  Full  Moons,  is  29  davs.  1 2  houra,  44  minutes,  2.67  second! 

twelve  lunar  monHis  contain  364  days,  8  hours,  48  minntes.  84.986  et . 

Atlicnians  made  tlicir  lunar  year  consist  of  354  days ;  but  Noma,  inQuenced.  I 
is  said,  by  the  virtue  attributed  to  odd  nutiibcrB,  *  added  another  to  make  tt 
355. 

CalrndBc.  Noaae.  Fdai. — Each  month  was  divided  into  lire*  perioi  1? 
the  Calendae,  Nanae,  and  Idiia.  The  Cakndae  marked  the  fint  of  the  tooolhi 
the  day  following  the  evening  upon  wbicli  the  slender  creicent  of  the  JVne  VoM 
was  first  visible  in  the  aky ;  the  Nmiae  the  Firat  Qaaritr  ;  the  Idm  the  5U 
Moon,  The  origin  of  these  terms  mnst  he  eipUined.  Hacrohins  liaa  pmwnd 
the  record  of  tho  andenl  practice  <S.  1. 15.) 

Pritcis  ergo  lemparibia,  antequam  Ftali  a  Cn.  Flavio  tcrSia  invitis  poH^ 
in  omnium  nollliiim  proderealur,  Ponlijici  Minori  haec  provincia 'MfgalMtt, 
uf  noraa  tnnae  primiim  ohiervarei  adspectmn,  visamijnt  Regi  Sarrifirnto  aj* 
(laref,  ila^ue  tacrlficio  a  Rege  el  Minore  Pontifice  erlcbralo  idem  Po^^r 
Ealata,  id  at,  VOCATA  in  Capilolium  plebe  iaxla  Cariam  KalobmmtM 


reUiDcdtha 
'Utriui,  i^ 
reaiMa 

Kxmd*.  W 
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RomuUproxima  ut,  quot  numero  dies  a  Kalendis  ad  Nonas  superesteni 
mmntiahat:  et  Quintaiiab  quidem  dicto  quinquia  verba  ««x«,  Ssftdcaitas 
ipCGto  sqfties  praedicabat^  verbum  autem  ««XaI  Graecum  est^  id  est^  voco,  et 
m  diem  qui  ex  his  diebus  qui  Kalarentur  primus  esset,  placuU  Kalendas 
mii,  AcRc  et  ipsi  Curiae^  ad  quam  vocabarUur^  Kalabrae  nomen  datum  est, 
m  OMiem  Minor  Pontifex  numerum  dierum  qui  ad  Nonas  superessent 
§Bndo  prodcbat^  quod  post  novam  lunam  oportebat  Nonarum  die  populares 

*  in  agris  essent  cotifluere  in  urbem  accepturos  causas  /eriarum  a  Rege 
WOTum^  scripturosque  quid  esset  eo  mense  faciendum. 

b  q>pean  from  this  that  the  Kalendae  were  derived  from  Kalo^  the  same  with 
I  Gitdc  xdkZt  because  immediately  afler  the  appearance  of  the  New  Moon,  the 
fie  were  called  together  that  they  might  be  told  on  what  day  the  Nones  would 
u  It  most  be  observed  that  the  New  Moon  in  question  was  not  the  astronomi- 
New  Moon  or  period  of  conjunction,  but  the  first  appearance  of  the  crescent  in 
I  trening  twilight  Now,  according  to  circumstances,  the  New  Moon  is  some- 
Ni  TisiUe  on  the  evening  after  conjunction,  sometimes  not  for  two  or  three 
ft,  Henoe  the  Nones  or  First  Quarter  would  fall  sometimes  as  early  as  the  fifth 
Ae  month,  sometimes  as  late  as  the  seventh ;  and  thus  the  Ides  or  Full  Moon 
(■Id  fidl  sometimes  as  early  as  the  thirteenth,  sometimes  as  late  as  the  fifteenth. 

•  ponUfib  appear  by  ancient  costom  to  have  been  confined  to  the  extremes, 
1  hence  acoo^ng  to  the  appearance  of  the  New  Moon  they  proclaimed  that 
» Kooes  would  be  on  the  fifth,  in  which  case  they  were  called  QuintanaSy  or 
tbe  aeventh,  and  then  they  were  called  Septimanae.  Idus  is  derived  from  an 
tmcan  verb  iduare^  sign^ying  to  divide^  because  the  Full  Moon  divides  the 
lar  months ;  Nonae  is  the  plimd  of  Nanus  *^  the  ninth,*'  because  the  Nones 
ra  always  just  nine  days  before  the  Ides,  according  to  the  Roman  system  of 
■potation  explained  above. 

Jamiary  and  February  having  been  added  to  the  ten  months  of  the  old  year, 
ineBtion  arises  as  to  the  order  of  succession  then  or  subsequently  established. 
Ihat  February  was  in  the  first  instance  the  last  month  of  the  year,  seems 
sody  to  admit  of  doubt;  thus  Cicero  de  Legg.  II.  21. — Venio  nunc  ad 
tmum  tura,  quae  maiores  nostn  et  sapientissime  instituerunt  et  religiosis' 
w  eoluerunL  Februario  antem  mense^  qui  tunc  extremus  anui  mensis  erat^ 
rims  parentari  voluemnt^ — and  Varro  (L.L.  VI.  §  13.) — Termixaua,  ^uod 
Ues  anni  extremus  constitutus.  Duodecimus  enim  mettsisfuit  Februanus.  ^ 
We  have  no  satis&ctory  evidence  to  determine  the  epoch  at  which  January 
1  Febmary  became  the  first  and  second  months.  Plutarch  supposes  them  to 
re  been  from  the  first  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.  According  to  Ovid,  who 
ipoeea  them  to  have  been  added  by  Numa,  January  was  placed  at  the  begin- 
ig  of  the  year,  February  at  the  end,  and  the  new  arrangement,  by  which 
bmary  was  placed  second,  was  introduced  by  the  Decemvirs. '  It  is  perfectly 
•r,  however,  from  the  various  ceremonies  described  above,  that  March  must 
ve  been  looked  upon  as  the  commencement  of  the  year  at  the  time  when  those 
m  were  established.  lanuarius,  therefore,  may  have  been  called  afler  lanus, 
I  deity  presiding  over  the  beginning  of  all  things,  not  because  it  was  the  first 
xith  of  the  sacred  or  of  the  civil  year,  but  b^anse  it  was  the  month  which 

Sm  also  PnL  DIm.  i.t.  Ftiruariiu,  p.  8&,  and  Serrlnfl  on  Vlrg.  O.  L  4lL    Maerobtafl  B.  I. 

ia  MMrta.tbat  January  and  Febmary  wera  placed  by  Nama  as  ihe  first  and  second 
mho  dr  itm  year,  and  in  the  last  quoted  chapter  contradicts  himself  downrl(ht— lhMi< 
\tremtmilomi  wmuk  Fdtrum'iiu  Stauiaiui  mi,  ffmminm  i» 
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immcdiatelj  fononed  the  nintci  lolstice.  when  tho  sun  maj  b« 
hi«  career.  '     We  know  thnt  from  B.C.  153,  Ibe  conuuls  sIvb^ 
iheir  ofGce  on  the  let  Janaary,  but  we  cminot  pomiiTelf  asscr 
wu  conslJerciI  the  Rrst  o(  the  civil  ycir  berorc  tlwt  time,  olilmaeh  it  m 
edl;  wHa  looked  upon  ai  such  ever  aAer. 

IntcrcnlallvB  Bf  Ibe  I,aMar  Vnr. — The  lanar  year  of  the  GnKbaOO 
of  354  dn)'9,  that  of  the  Ramans  of  Slid.wJiilc  ilie  length  of  tlic  lolarjeai. 
wliioh  depends  tlie  return  of  the  seasoiie,  is  3G5|  days  nearly.  Hence  aloM 
nations  wlio  liave  adopled  a  lunar  year  have  hod  rccourae  to  itittrcalaliomi 
in,  to  the  insonlon  of  additional  iluyi  or  mnnths  from  time  to  time,  whidf 
managed  skilfully,  will  inenre  a  conespandcnce  between  the  civil  and  ni 
year  at  fixed  periods,  and  prevent  tlie  dislocation  of  llic  teisona.  Tha  ini 
of  a  day  every  fuorth  year  in  the  Julian  Calendar,  wliich  hai  n 
moon,  is  also  an  ailertalation,  the  object  being  to  compunaate  Ibr  tha  J 
arising  from  making  the  solar  j'ear  consist  of  an  exact  number  (366)  of  ■ 
initead  of  365^,  and  we  shall  see  Iiow  it  became  afterwards  necessary  to  bt^ 
this  intercalation  in  order  to  oon>paisBle  for  the  error  arising  from  lupp 
the  solar  year  to  be  exactly  SG5,25  Jays  iu  bngtb,  instead  of  365.3l:i2M,  I 

OctatterU  of  tht  Ailteniam. — If  tre  reckon  the  lannr  month  at  39}  dayi,aDd 
the  solar  yenr  at  3G6|  days,  an-d  the  earliest  aslrononicrs  did  not  .    '      ' 
greater  accnracy,  then  twelve  luuar  months,  or  36*  days,  will  fall  *1 
solar  year  by  11}  daya,  which  in  ciglit  lunar  years  wQl  amount  to  90  dayl.    ■ 
therefore,  in  the  space  of  eiglit  lunar  yeara  ne  add  three  lunar  montha,  o^Jj 
other  words,  make  three  Inuar  yearaout  of  every  eight  connat  of  thirtMO  . 
months  instead  of  twelve,  then  at  the  end  of  eight  years  there  will  be  a  d 
of  only  one  day  and  a-half  between  the  solar  and  lunar  years.     This  o( 
was  at  one  time  employed  by  the  Athenians;  the  intercalary  months  wen  i 
at  Iho  end  of  the  tliird,  Gftli,  anil  eighth  yean,  and  the  period,  c 
teclinical  phrase,  tlie  CycU  of  eiglit  years  was  termed  ittatTt^lf, 

Cyelt  o/Mctoii. — With  the  progress  of  science  a  more  c 
was  introduced.     According  to  the  most  accurate  calcuhilioi 


■rriTttti 
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19  Solar  years  contain 

235  Lunar  months 

or,  19  Lannr  yeua  and  T  monUis 

so  that  if  seven  lunar  montha  are  inlcrcntated  dnring  nineteen  lunar  yean, 
in  other  words,  seven  out  of  every  nineteen  lunar  years  arc  made  to  oiM 
thirteen  lunar  months  instead  of  twelve,  then  tlie  dilTerence  between  tha 
and  lunar  years  at  the  end  of  tliat  period  nill  amoniit  to  oidy  .0N164  of  i 
and  the  crrur  will  be  ksa  than  oue  day  in  t«'n  hundred  years.  Thia  1m 
tuTiiflt,  or  cycle  of  nineteen  yean,  u  omally  named,  from  iti  invenlaq 
CyeU  of  Melon,  and  came  into  use  at  Athens  on  the  IGlh  of  July,  B.C. 
It  was  afterwards  corrected  by  Cnlippus  of  Cysicna,  who  invented  a  ey< 
levenly-six  years,  which  in  its  turo  was  corrected  by  Bipparchus,  who  inrt 
a  cycle  of  three  hniutred  and  (iiur  jcara. 

It  stems  to  be  certain  that  the  Romans  for  a  considerable  period  made  ■ 
a  {lue  lunar  year,  the  introduction  of  which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  waa  (■ 


...6939.60S016day«. 
a  C939.68718   days. 
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to  Nnma,  and  it  can  acaroelj  be  doubted  that  intcrcalationi  were 

^cd  reBembling  some  of  thoee  deecribed  above,  in  order  to  bring  about  a 

loe  with  the  aolar  or  natural  year.    On  this  subject,  however,  the 

writers  are  silent,  with  the  exception  of  Livy,  (L  19.)  but  unfortunatelj 

^hognage  is  extremely  obscure,  and  the  text  of  the  passage  disputed. 

"    intercalaUons  which  we  do  find  described  by  Macrobius,  Ceiisorinus,  and 

and  which  were  certainly  in  use  at  tiie  time  of  the  Julian  reform, 

to  a  system  essentially  different.    The  scheme  which  they  describe  is  the 

ig.    The  year  of  Nnma  consisted  of  <J55  days.    The  Romans  having 

aoquamted  with  the  Grecian  Octacteris,  according  to  which  90  days 

to  be  intercalated  in  a  cycle  of  eight  years,  applied  it  thus.    They  inter- 

at  the  end  of  every  two  years  a  month,  wliidi  consisted  alternately  of 

-two  and  twenty-tlu^  days,  thus  making  up  the  sum  of  90  days  at  the 

Eii  eiglit  years.  ^  It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  year  of  the 
ka  contained  354  days  only,  while  theur  own  had  855,  and  hence  it  followed 
in  the  cycle  of  eight  years  there  was  an  excess  of  eight  days.  To  remedy 
■l,  a  new  cycle  was  mvented  of  twenty-four  years,  and  m  the  last  eight  years 
lAk  twenty-four  days  were  omitted,  sixty  only  being  intercalated  instead  of 
Q,  thos  compensating  for  the  excess  which  would  have  taken  place  in  the  whole 
piod  had  the  full  number  been  employed. 

At  what  time  this  (or  any  other)  system  of  intercalation  was  brought  into 
My  we  cannot  tell.  The  Roman  antiquaries  thempclves  were  at  variance.  Sofloe 
ilmd  the  introduction  of  intercalations  to  Romulus,  some  to  Numa,  some  to 
■fins,  some  to  the  Decemvirs,  while  some  brought  it  down  as  low  as  the  con- 
j^jbip  of  Manius  Adltus  Glabrio  in  the  ^tolian  war,  B.C.  191.  '  Whatever 
■Uon  we  may  adopt  on  this  matter,  it  is  important  to  attend  to  tlie  following 
pbderation. 

^8o  long  as  we  make  use  of  a  year,  the  months  of  which  are  regulated  by  tho 
piseB  of  the  moon,  it  is  evident  that  all  intercalations  employed  to  produce  a 
■RSBpoudence  with  the  solar  year,  must  be  in  the  form  of  entire  lunar  months. 
Mioon  as  a  period  is  inserted  cither  longer  or  shorter  than  one  lunar  month,  or 

0  exact  number  of  entire  lunar  months,  from  that  time  forward  all  regular  con* 
■Mtion  between  the  phases  of  tlie  moon  and  tlic  commencement  of  the  months 
■id  years  is  destroyed,  llence  as  soon  as  the  Romans  began  to  employ  the 
■ttrcalary  montlis  of  twenty-two  and  twenty-three  days,  from  tliat  moment  they 
Atnally  abandoned  the  lunar  year,  and  adopted  a  solar  cycle,  the  same  in  sub- 
liDoe  as  that  afterwards  perfected  by  Julius  Cscsar,  but  less  accurate  and  less 
BBTenient.  The  old  names  of  Calends,  Kones,  and  Ides  were  retained,  but 
Mw  would  no  longer  answer  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  New  Moon,  to  the 
Im  Qoarter,  and  to  Full  Moon,  more  tlian  the  first,  fiflh,  and  thirteenth  of  any 
•nth  at  the  present  time.    Idelcr  believes  the  change  from  the  pure  lunar  year 

1  liave  taken  place  during  the  sway  of  the  Decemvirs,  an  opinion  of  which  we 
id  some  trace  in  Macrobius. '    Hence  he  supposes  that  the  Roman  Calendar 

three  different  shapes  before  the  Julian  reform.    These  he  distingaishea 


1.  The  Year  of  Romulus  of  10  months  and  804  days. 

a  So  Onaorimu  ML  and  Maorobu  8. 1.  IS.    Plutarch,  on  th«  other  hand,  tmj%  that  Nnnm 
jtriMod  tho  dHfisrtneo  bctvaen  tho  tolar  and  hinar  year,  and  that  read^  a  month  of  S3  day  a, 
m%th  vaa  lnt«realato>t  orery  alternate  year,  but  makoa  no  alloalon  to  tho  month  of  S3  daya. 
»  Moerohk  H.  L  IS.    8oe  alao  Cie.  do  Legg.  II.  li. 
•  lUerohi  8. 1.  UL    It  la  elaar  from  (>t.  Faat.  IL  H  that  then  was  a  tndUSon  thai  Ihs 
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II.  3^16  Fear  o/iViima,  a  pore  Innar  of  12  lunar  months  and  S55di^4 
faitiible  intercalations.  1 

III.  The  Year  of  ike  Decemviri,  nominaHj  a  Innar  ^ear  like  the  finu 
which,  from  the  intercalatioiiB  employed,  oeascd  to  correspond  with  tbe  M 
the  moon.  ' 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  distrihntion  of  the  daji  among  Iki  trf 
months  of  the  year  of  355  days.    It  was  as  follows :  >^— 


Janaariiis,...29 
Febmarius,  ..28 
Martins, 81 


Aprilis, 29 

Mains,  .......81 

Junius,  ......29 


Quintilis,....31 

Sextilis, 29 

Septembcr»...29 


October,  ....^1 
NoTember,  .^ 
December,  ...29 


This  arrangement,  which  remained  in  force  until  the  Julian  reform,  iiniri 
referred  to  the  time  of  Numa ;  but  as  the  number  of  days  in  the  diffienDtH^ 
ia  inconsistent  with  a  lunar  calendar,  it  can  scarcely  have  been  introdeeelri 
the  intercalary  months  of  twenty-two  and  twenty-three  days  were  mf/kf 
The  position  of  the  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides  was  the  same  as  ia  tki  j« 
Caesar,  the  Calends  always  marked  the  1st  of  0^*017  month,  the  Kow  1 
Ides  the  5ih  and  13th,  except  in  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  wba  I 
fell  upon  the  7th  and  15th.  All  dates  of  works  written  before  B.C-  45,  am 
course  be  calculated  by  the  above  table.  Thus  when  Cicero,  in  a  letter  vol 
B.C,  51,  says  that  he  arrived  at  tbe  camp  in  Lycaonia,  VJL  Kal  SefiL 
must  not  translate  this  ^^tbe  2Gth  of  August,"  as  we  should  do  hid  ill 
written  aflcr  the  b<^inning  of  B.C.  45,  but  ^^  the  24th  of  August,"  bea 
Scxtilis  at  that  time  had  20  days  only. 

Plutarch  names  the  intercalary  month  twice ;  in  the  life  of  Numa  he  d 
Mf^xf 5/»o; ;  iu  the  life  of  Caesar,  Mt^»fili»ioc,  It  is  remarkable  that  thii 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  Roman  writer ;  the  expressions  mentis  intereakni 
mensis  intercalarius  being  alone  employed  by  them. 

The  intercalations  took  place  in  the  month  of  FebmaTj,  between  the  Ti 
nalia  and  the  Regifugium ;  that  is,  between  the  23d  and  the  24th,  at  lean 
was  the  rule,  altliongh  it  may  have  been  violated  at  times.  The  remamin 
days  belonging  to  February  were  added  after  the  intercalary  month,  pn 
from  some  superstition ;  but  all  tlie  calculations  of  time  in  intercalaiy  veu 
founded  upon  tlie  supposition  that  in  such  years  Februaiy  contained  23 
only.  Thus  in  ordinary  years,  the  day  after  thtf  Ides  of  Febmaiy  was 
XVI,  Kal.  Mart.y  but  in  the  intercalary  years,  A.D,  XL  CahmioM 
calares.  The  Terminalia  in  ordinary  years  fell  A,D,  VII.  KoL  Ma 
intercalary  years,  Pridie  Calendas  Intercalares, 

The  intercalaiy  month  had  its  own  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides,  with  the  ai 
of  the  epithet  intercalarex,  the  day  after  the  Ides  would  be  A»D,  XV.  at 
XVI.  Kal  Marty  according  as  the  month  contained  22  or  23  dan,  tl 
remaining  days  of  Februanr  being  added,  and  in  either  case  the  Rtgii 
would  always  stand  as  A,D.  VL  KaL  Mart,  • 

Irrvfinlaritica  !■  tbe  Rmmih  Ycsr  pi^ri—  tm  th«  SmVmm  ivi 
We  have  seen  that  the  whole  management  of  the  Calendar  was  originally 
hands  of  the  Pontifices,  and  even  after  Cn.  FUvins  had  d^Tnlged  the  sec 
the  Fasti,  they  retained  the  privilege  of  adjusting  the  intercalation. '  7U 
they  shamefully  betrayed,  and  to  gratify  their  private 

1  Haernh.  L  14.    Ctniorin.  sa 

S  For  nunplM,  um  V«iU  Cm^t.  IJct.XVILNTLtft, 
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to  their  friends,  in  order  tbat  a  magittrate  might  renuun  in  offioe  for  n 
■horter  or  longer  than  the  law  pennitted,  that  a  farmer  of  the  taxes 
M  defrauded  of  his  just  right,  or  obtain  an  unfair  advantage,  they  cnr- 
r  drew  ont  the  year  at  pleasore,  until  the  whole  Calendar  was  inyolved 
gree  of  uioertaintj  and  confnsion,  to  which  we  oan  find  no  parallel  in  the 
of  a  civilized  people.  ^  The  ignorance  which  prevailed  with  regard  to  the 
I  which  the  intercalations  ought  to  take  place,  and  the  mystery  observed 
priests,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  expressions  of  Cicero.  Thus  in  £p.  ad 
21,  we  find — Cum  scies  Romae  intercalatum  nt,  necne^  veUm  ad  me 
';  again  in  £p.  ad  Fam.  VIL  2 — QuoHdie  votafadmus  ne  intercakiury 
m  primum  U  videre  possimus ;  and  in  £p.  ad  Att  YI.  1.  we  find — Accepi 
leras,  A.D,  qidntum  TermnaUa;  that  is,  on  the  19th  of  February,  this 
JT  method  of  fixing  the  date  being  employed  to  prevent  ambiguity,  since 
f  would  be  A,D.  Al.  KaL  Mart  in  a  common  year,  and  A,D.  VL  KaL 
il.  in  an  intercalary  year,  and  Cicero  knew  not  when  he  wrote,  whether 
realation  had  or  had  not  taken  place. 

nra  CoAAisloaU. — Accordingly,  when  Caesar  became  Dictator,  the  year 
)oat  two  months  in  advance  of  the  seasons ;  the  spring  festivals  hap- 
in  what  were  nominally  the  sunmier  months,  and  those  of  summer  in 
1. 

ake  a  single  example. — Cicero,  in  one  of  his  Epistles  to  Atticns,  (X.  17.) 
liat  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing  his  journey  was  delayea  by  the 
K.  The  date  afiixed  to  this  letter  is  XVIL  KaL  Jun.  i.e.  16th  May. 
rder  to  remedy  these  defects,  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  67  days  to 
ar  B.C.. 46 ;  these  days  were  divided  into  two  intercalary  months,  and 
i  between  November  and  December.  In  this  year  the  ordinary  intcrca- 
of  23  days  took  phioe  in  February,  so  that  it  contained,  in  all — 

Ordinary  length  of  year, 855  days. 

Intercalary  month, 23    — 

Two  additional  intercalafy  months, 67    — 

Total, 445  days. 

ras  the  year  B.C.  46,  which  among  modem  chronologers  has  received  the 
y{Anniis  Con/wnonis^  although,  as  Ideler  observes,  Blacrobius  has  more 
ly  termed  it  Annus  Confusionis  ultimus, 

Borinua  says  that  90  days  were  added  to  that  year,  Dion  Cassius  67 ;  but 
s  no  contradiction  here,  for  the  former  includes  the  ordinary  intercalation 
days  in  Februaiy,  which  is  not  taken  into  account  by  the  latter.  '  The 
Iditional  months  seem  to  have  been  called  Mensis  iutercalaris  prior^  and 
f  intercalaris  posterior,  for  we  find  in  Cic.  £p.  ad  Fam.  VL  14 — Ego 
imencumA.D,  V,  Kalendas  Intebcalabes  TBiOBES^rogatufratrum 
t  venissem  mane  ad  Caesarem,  &c. 

!K«rlmi  Caleadar. — The  Julian  Calendar  was  founded  upon  the  suppo** 
that  the  length  of  the  solar  or  tropical  year  was  exactly  365  days,  6  hours, 
•.25  days.    Therefore 


Onsorla.  1&     ICfteroh.  1  14.     Flutftroh.  Tit  CMt.  8li     AmmUnnt  afataaninvs 
1.  BolinM  L 

C«iiM>ria  15.     Dion  Cms.  XLTII.  S8.     Umenb  &  L  I&     FUa.  HN.  XTni.  r 
a.  La   MUaobLXXYLL  Bu&^Cm§uUk  Or.  Fast  UL  Ub.  Av|teA.^aU.>MW 
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The  length  of  the  Jnlian  Tear  beings 866d.    0L 

But  the  iruo  length  of  the  Solar  Year  being  ...866«L    6h.  4te.  6])i 

It  follows  that  the  Julian  Tear  U  too  loDg  bf  Urn.  8|i 

This  excess  in     10  jeara  will  amount  to lb.  51m.  fk 

—  in  100  —  18h.  54b.  Uk   ■ 

—  in  1000  —  7d.  17h.  41b.  41k 

To  correct  this  aocumnlating  error,  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  pubHabed  i  M 
1582,  by  whicli  it  was  ordain^  that  oommon  years  should  consist  of  3Q(i 
and  that  a  day  should  be  added  every  fourth  year  as  fonneriy,  withtUn 
ence,  that  the  intercalation  was  to  be  omitted  in  the  last  year  of  thwr 
not  divisible  by  4 ;  and  thus  that  97  days  instead  of  100  should  be  ii 
400  years.  *    Tlie  Gregorian  Calendar  was  almost  immediately  adopud hi 
Koman  Catholic  countries,  and  to  compensate  for  the  error  already  ioeanri, 
days  were  dropped.    The  change  was  not  admitted  into  England  viH  11 
when  11  days  were  dropped  between  the  2d  and  14tli  September,  froniKif 
arose  the  distinction  between  Old  and  New  Style,    Russia  and  other 
which  fullow  tlie  Grceic  church,  still  retain  the  original  Jnlian  Cakafai,  wK 
hence  their  dates  are  now  12  days  behind  those  of  the  rest  of  Eorope. 

According  to  the  Gregorian  scheme  by  which  three  leap  years  are  mMLw 
400  vears— 

* 

Length  of  the  Gregorian  Tear  being S65d.  5li.  49nL  1%. 

True  length  of  the  Sokr  Tear  being 865d.  5h.  4Sm.  h\^ 

Tliercfore  the  Gregorian  Tear  is  too  long  by 20|l 

An  excess  which  will  not  amount  to  1  &y  in  4600  yean. 

If  the  insertion  of  a  day  be  omitted  each  4000th  year — 
Length  of  year  according  to  cycle  of  4000  years,  S65d.  5h.  48m.  50}! 

which  is  too  short  by  1  second — a  deficiency  which  will  not  amoimt  lo  a  i 
in  70,000  years. 

l^nsirnm.  itrcalnm. — ^We  may  now  say  a  few  worda  with  legird  U 
longer  divisions  of  time,  the  Lustrum  and  the  Seculum^ 

The  word  Lustrum^  (see  p.  170,)  derived  from  Ztfo,  aignified  jiroperij 
expiatory  sacrifice  offered  up  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  people  by  the  Caim 
the  end  of  every  five  years,  the  period  during  whicli  these  magiatratea  orign 
held  ofli(«.  IIciicc  Lustrum  was  used  to  denote  a  tpace  of  fivt  jfean^  and 
Censors  in  perfurniing  the  sacrifice,  were  said  Condere  lusirum^  to  bring 
Liuftrutn  to  a  close.  Varro,  in  explaining  the  term,  derivea  it  finom  £aen 
the  sense  of  to  pay — Lustuum  nominalum  tempta  quinquemaU  a  IkmIi 
est  solcendo^  quod  qu'wto  ouoque  anno  vecUqalia  et  ^dtroiribuia  per  can 
persolvthaninr.  (L.L.  VI.  |  2.) 

It  is  to  be  observed  here  that  quinto  quoque  ainio,  according  to  the  Ba 
method  of  computation,  might  mean  every  fourth  year^  and  qmimfum 
tempus^  a  term  o^fonr  years^  just  as  Cicero  (De  OraL  UL  82.)  adb  tbe  Ofai 
games — Maxima  ilia  quinquennalis  celebritas  ludorum  \  '  but  maob  «•  ■ 

.  1  That  no  Intercalation  taket  place  In  tha  jtm  1900.  fflOO, 
Bombert  19.  91. «.  23,  %\  ara  not  dlTialUa  bf  1  b«t  all    '  " 
woald  hav«  been  leap  y«ar«. 

J  This  Is  stidently  la  nl«t«Ma  \»  tte  Oiwk. 
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frnm  Other  ioarces  thiil  the  Ctnton  nriginalty  held  office  for  flvo  jetn,  and  lliit 
the  Miee  were  famieii  out  upon  Eve  jean'  ietuiM,  the  intcrpretiition  of  (lie  above 
pasBHge  is  not  open  to  doubt,  ^e  niaj  add,  that  wliercver  llie  word  Lualmm 
occurs  in  Uie  older  wrilcn,  il  is  alwn^s  in  oonnection  with  the  duties  ut  the 

When  we  come  down  to  the  age  of  OTtd,  a  confiuiion  eccms  to  have  arisen, 
and  the  meaning  of  Luslnim  was  no  lonpa-  definite ;  in  Amnr.  111.  vi.  27-— 
Xondum  Troia  fait  lialr'm  obscssa  diiob-A — it  anqucsiional)!^'  Btanda  For  five 
tmtb;  and  ftUo  in  Fast.  IK,  119,  where  Ihe  10  month  year  of  Komului  b 
dcseribed — Ergo  auimi  indoeila  et  adhuc  ratione  carenta  »  Mfmibui  tgerma 
bittra  minora  dtcan,  i.e.  Ilie  Liatra  were  loo  short  bj  10  motitha.  But  with 
Hngnhir  inconsistency,  a  few  lines  fftrthcr  on,  (165,)  where  ho  is  explaining  the 
Jtilian  Year,  ant)  tlie  intercnialion  of  the  Dies  Biniexlai' — Jlie  anni  modus  «sl ; 
na  (urirum  acctdere  debet  -*  Quae  coruammalur  partibus  una  dies — Lmfrum 
niut  certainly  denote /our  i/eari. 

AgiMi,  ill  Triit.  IV.  i,  9G,  compared  with  the  E.  ex  P.  IT.  vi.  5.  we  see  the 
Romao  Ltalrum  idcnlllicd  with  the  Grcciiin  Olympiad,  esch  being  supposed 
equal  to  five  je.irs.  As  we  come  down  lower.  Pliny  twice  in  one  chapter  (U.N. 
IL  47.)  calls  the  four-year  t^cle  of  tho  Julian  year  a  Luslrum;  we  find  in 
■Dtcripliuns  the  intervals  lietween  llie  sticccuive  exhibitions  of  (ho  Cnpltolioe 
nmea  instiluied  by  Domitinn,  and  celcbralcd  eveiy  four  years,  designated  as 
Liutra ;'  and  in  the  third  century,  the  original  fotre  of  tlie  term  seems  (o  have 
been  quite  forgotten,  for  Censorinitn,  in  dcfiiiinj;  the  ^ujtrriim  or  Annnn  ila^vt. 
Menu  to  be  ignorant  that  it  ever  did  diCTer  from  the  Olympiad,  or  denote  any 
period  but  fonr  yeata. 

This  nnccrlainty  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  irrcpilarity  with  which  the 
•acrificc  of  the  Liati-um  whs  perfonned.  IE  was  omitted  sometimes  from  aaper- 
itilioiu  motives,  as  when  we  rend  in  Livy  III.  22. — Ctnmu  actus  eo  aitn«, 
(B.C.  4G0,}  Lvatmm  propter  Copilolitivi  eaptum,  eoniulfm  occitum,  condi 
TtUgiMum  juit—tnA  often  from  other  causes,  for  npon  looking  over  the  Fasti 
Capitolini,  in  which  (he  Ccnsoni  arc  rcgislercd,  and  tho  letlers  I.,  F.  nllachcd  la 
the  names  of  (hose  who  completed  tliis  riCe,  we  shall  fmd  that  allhongh  tho  usual 
iDlerral  is  five  yeius,  yet  not  Dufrcqucnllj  aix  and  scrcn  were  allowed  to  elapse, 
while  oecasionally  it  waa  repealed  after  four  only.  These  facts  aeem  to  account 
tut  the  bcansistencies  of  (he  later  Roman  writers,  without  going  so  far  is  Idelcr, 
who  Diaiiilaiiis  (hat  Lvtlrum  never  was  used  for  a  Hied  »pice  of  lime. 

The  duration  of  the  Steuiam  was  a  llicmo  of  controTersy  among  the  Romans 
ihemielvca  in  Ihe  days  of  Augnstus.  Tiic  historians  and  anliqiiarici  seem  all  (o 
li«»e  agreed  thnt  tho  Secalum  was  ■  period  of  lOO  yeaia,  while  (lie  (juindooem- 
*iri,  (lie  priesis  to  whom  was  iutrusled  the  cnelody  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
rrT>onn(F,  il  would  seem,  npon  Iho  testimony  of  tlieir  sacred  registers,  asserted 
ttiiu  110  years  was  the  Inlcrval  at  which  the  solemn  Ludi  SeeiihtTet,  which 
marked  the  close  of  each  Stetdum,  had  ever  been  and  ought  to  be  oalebtaled. 
The  LDcia  dtimcus  on  this  subject  is  in  Ceiisorinoi  f  17.)' 

Cetuorinus  has  preserved  also  the  conflicting  statements  with  regard  to  tho 
actual  eclcbrnlion  of  those  games  from  the  time  of  their  institution,  and  his  <*  ' 
■re  all  fixed  by  (lie  consuls  in  ofllcc  at  tho  time.     They  are  as  fbllous : — 


IHE  BOMAlt  CALEKSAR. 


Tb«  first  Secular  gnmu  irere 
celebrated  according  u... 


f  Valeria  Anti«a, X.V.C.ttS 

The    Commentaries    of 

[     XV-viri, 298 

1  AntiM, SU 

t  XT-yiri,  .408 

r  Antias  and  Uvj, 


XV-viri,  - 

Antiai,  Varra,  and  Lirj,  ■■ 

PiM  CsuBorinns,  Cn.  Gel- 

lina,  and  Cassim  Ee- 

miDB,  irho  lived  at  tbe 
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XV-viri,  . 628 

The  fifth  bj  Aognrtos, A.U.C.  737  or  B.C.  17 

Tha  nxlh  by  Claadina, A.n.C.  8O0  or  A.D.  47 

The  seventh  by  Domiiian A.D.C.  841  orA.D.  68 

Tbe  eighth  by  Septimius  SereniB, A.0.C.  957  or  A.D.  30i 

To  attempt  to  dlsooverthecivnBeBTrbich  led  to  this  strange  disagreemsit 
bo  iibsolule  n-aete  of  time.  We  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  believe  that  the  omI 
latioDs  of  the  XV-viri  were  trimmed  to  serve  an  end ;  but  it  is  ttmukabla  i 
the  period  chosen  by  Augustus  dues  not  absolutely  agree  nith  their riew^ 
tlie  &th  gmno  ougiit  to  have  been  held  A.U.C.  736,  and  not  737,  u  tbey  1 


CHAPTER  Xir. 
TOE  HILITART  AND  NATAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

I.  HlUTABT  AtTAOia. 
In  rD  di«cassioii«  n-ith  regaH  to  the  UiliCnij  sflairs  or  Ihc  Romana,  the  eitntt 
«*  the  labject  should  nerer  be  forgotten.  Fo(  nina  hundred  jenre  they  punned 
In  ■Imoit  uniatermpted  career  of  conquest,  and  thirteen  centuries  more  pueed 
><ray  before  the  empire  thus  formed  was  completely  dismembered.  If  we  conflne 
MndTM  to  the  former  period  alone,  and  betu  in  mind  thnt  the  whole  ener^es 
•fft  lvg«  portion  of  the  nation  were  devoted  lo  tlie  cnltivation  of  war  both&a_<< 
•Knee  ■□□  an  art,  it  becomes  evident  that  llie  (Hmnges  and  modifications  in 
(Biersl  principles  and  in  practical  details  introduced  during  that  lengthened  space, 
vast  have  been  almost  eomitleaii,  and  thai  we  slmll  be  guiltj  of  a  grievous  ermr 
IT  we  suppose  that  statements  which  are  true  wiih  regard  to  any  one  epoch  will 
iM  good  for  all.  We  most  therefore  cndearonr,  as  far  as  our  materials  will 
Jcnuit,  to  exhibit  a  yiew  of  a  Roman  Army  at  epochs  far  removed  from  each 
Bther,  and  thus,  if  possible,  to  form  some  idea  of  what  took  plaro  during  tLa 
btarrak.  With  regard  lo  one  epoch  only  is  oor  information  full  and  satisfaetorj. 
ndybiuB,  himself  an  experienced  eommander,  who,  as  iha  friend  and  companion 
oTnic  jonngei  Sdpio,  bad  the  beat  opportunities  of  stndying  the  military  system 
of  Rome,  when  the  disciptins  of  her  armies  was  moat  perfect,  and  when  the 
pkytical  and  moral  character  of  ber  Hildieia  slood  highest,  has  tranimitted  to  ns 
*o  ■ecnant  of  the  Roman  Anny,  as  it  existed  when  he  composed  his  history,  so 
complete  in  every  particnlar  that  onr  curiosity  is  fully  satiafied.  IVith  regard  to 
Mbcr  epochs,  bowcvor,  we  depend  entirely  upon  aoaliered  notices  contained  in  tba 
rlittml  writcra ;  but  although  these  are  very  numertnia,  and  arc  disperaed  over 
tiie  works  of  authors  in  every  department  ofliteratare,  they  but  too  often  convey 
Gale  inftmction,  for  the  writcii  and  those  for  whom  tbcj  wroto  were  to  familiar 
irith  nicb  topics,  that  there  is  very  rarely  more  than  a  pasting  allusion,  nnacxxim- 
panled  by  twmment  or  illuiiration.  In  what  follows  we  shall,  in  aceordatioe 
with  the  pLin  hitherto  pursued,  restrict  onrselves  in  a  great  measure  to  the  period 
of  the  republic,  adding  a  few  etphinationa  of  the  mora  iatportant  alterations 
iatrednced  under  the  earlier  Emperora.' 
C*B*ilnnl*B  mtm  K*bbb  Armj, — A  regnlat  Roman  Army,  oomialiiig  of 

Gtapwr  to  Uh  vtlBlM.  A  gilt.  Adhih.  Ao,  Cinni,  Einiicmi,  Ftci.Lsi.  ui.tid,  Srnii4, 
Dr.  W.  BmlllL    Wtmij  ilH  nfn  ben,  one*  fsr  lU.  tn  eur  tr«Muttk«tl\i,£>t\iV.'u,'S\. 
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Infftntry  (Peditatus)  and  cayalij,  {Eqitahu^)  was,  In  the  eai&r  ign 
of  Roman  citizens  exduaiyely,  who  were  enroUod  in  Brigades  tenned 

As  I^tium  and  the  itvt  of  Italy  were  gradnallj  snbjnfi;ated,  the  difl 
received  into  alliance  became  boimd  by  Uie  terma  of  tlieir  reapectivf 
furnish,  when  called  upon,  a  contingent  of  soldien,  hone  and  foot 
enrolled  in  battalions  distinct  from  those  composed  of  Roman  cH 
dcsif^ated  Socii  nomenque  Latinum^  or  simplT  SocUj  and  we 
cqnip[)ed,  and  paid  bj  the  oommnnitiea  to  which  they  belonged. 

When  Rome  had  extended  her  dominion  beyond  Italy,  foreign  Kli^ 
in  alliance  with  the  republic  frequently  supplied  bodies  of  troops,  ' 
the  name  o(  Auxiliares  or  Auxilta^  served  abng  with  the  Roman 
Thus  as  early  as  B.C.  218,  we  find  Galli  Equites  under  Sdpio  at  t 
the  Ticiuus,  and  soon  aflcrwards  we  are  told  that  no  less  than  2200 
peditum  et  ducenti  equites)  of  the  AuxiUam  Galii  deserted  to  Has 
XXI.  46.  48  ) 

Foreif^^ncrs  receiving  pay,  that  is,  Mercenaries  in  the  limited  senne  c 
were  not  employed  until  B.C.  213,  when  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain  offe 
under  the  Roman  Generals  for  the  same  hire  which  they  had  reoeivi 
Cartlinf^nians,  and  their  proposal  was  accepted  (liv.  XXIV.  49.) 
sidcrablo  period,  however,  the  mercenaries  in  a  Roman  Aimy  n 
number,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  Corps  raised  in  particnlar  localities, 
natives  were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the  use  of  some  particnlar  wn 
were  the  Slingers  (Funditores)  from  the  Balearic  Isles,  the  Archcn  ( 
of  Crete,  and  the  Javclin-men  (laculatores)  of  Mauretania. 

After  the  Social  War,  (B.C.  88,)  when  all  the  subject  'statei  of 
admitted  to  the  full  Civitcu^  the  distinction  between  Romani  and  Socn 
di8np])carcd,  and  the  armies  from  that  time  forward  were  made  np' 
miliies  and  Auxilia^  the  latter  being  in  part  furnished  by  foreign  p 
were  allowed  to  retain  a  nominal  indep^denoe  under  the  title  of 
principally  mercenaries  recruited  among  the  most  wariike  tribes  of  * 
many,  lllyria,  Paunonia,  Thrace,  and  otlier  frontier  provinces.  The 
these  %veHt  on  constantly  increasing,  and  in  the  first  century  of  the  e 
already  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  really  eflSdent  tnopa. 

The  R«maM  Holdirr. — It  was  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  Ra 
that  the  state  had  at  all  times  a  right  to  demand  miUtaiy  service  fin 
borfl,  ami  hence  every  male  citizen  between  the  agea  of  seventeen  sm 
was  bound,  when  required,  to  enrol  himself  in  the  ranks.  But  Kn 
Army  was  regarded  not  merely  as  a  duty  and  an  obligation,  but  si  i 
Fur  many  ages,  the  only  avenue  to  favour  and  power  was  by  the  pith  > 
diftiiicllon ;  and  as  late  as  tlie  time  of  Polybius,  no  one  ooold  stsod 
for  the  lowest  of  the  great  offices  of  state  until  he  had  served  for  t« 
in  the  Infantry  or  ten  years  in  the  Cavalry.  Moreover,  by  the  eon 
Ser\-iu8  Tullius,  none  were  permitted  to  serve  as  regnlar  troopa,  exce 
l>elongingto  the  five  clawies;  Lihertini^  Proktaru^  and  Coptte  Ceaii 
cxiluilcd,  except  in  seasons  of  great  emergency,  whoi  all,  withont 
were  called  out,  and  even  youths  under  seventeen  and  men  abov 
were  enrolled.  On  one  occasion  during  the  second  Ponio  War,  wlica 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  a  large  oorpa  of  Tolimteer  daws  ^ 
who  eventually  received  their  freedom  as  a  reward  for  Un^  AitfafU  a 
aid.^  One  of  l\ie  mccX  momKcAooA  ^  ^^  ^wMmairilML  fawiim,  ^ 
I  Ut  X.  «\.  xxu  w.  W,X.X\\V'».XXVI  .\v.\v 
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Blariua  was  the  free  admlMioD  or  the  poorest  cilizcmi  Id  the  T«gion«, '  ■  meuura 

'lieb,  opccuUI/  lifter  the  eurraocliisemcnt  of  tlie  sulject  statea  io  iMljr,  hud 

t  e0cei  of  iutrodudng  a  new  class  of  peraons,  who,  from  ttiis  time  forward, 

~  ed  the  gnM  hulk  of  the  ordinary  leviea.     Bat  even  before  this  period,  the 

J  position  of  the  Roman  Boldivn  had  bj  degrees  BMumcd  an  xspeet  totally 

-ait  from  that  wliich  it  oliitiiLed  fi>r  Eve  centuries  after  the  foundation 

e  city.     Al  Snt,  lliej  were  mere  niilllin,  culled  out  to  repel  or  retaliate 


ria  over,  each  man  relonicd  (o  his  home  and  resumed  his  peaeefiil  occupatioos. 
'  -  '  proportion  as  the  power  of  the  commonweullli  increased,  the  wan  in 
it  was  intoWed  became  more  con>p1icated  and  leJioua,  nnd  the  tame 
^  moij  was  compelled  to  keep  tEie  lield  Tor  yeun  lu  suecciuion,  eiipecinllj  when 
,  '  Ike  fccnc  ofopemlions  was  removed  to  Greece  and  Asia.  Hence  the  cliaracteis 
ef  cliixen  and  soldier,  whieh  were  long  insepnrabljr  munecled,  gmilu.illy  beoame 
Astinct,  the  line  of  dcmnrcatlon  became  more  and  more  broadly  murkod,  wid 
•fter  (he  time  of  Marius,  the  rruiks  wcr«  filled  with  men  who  were  poeseued 
,  af  no  properly  wlmieTer,  who  were  dependent  for  subiislence  npon  tlicir  pay, 
I  tnd  who  were  oonsequcnlly  soldiers  lir/  jiraj'arion.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
Ike  imperial  government  was  established  that  the  priuclple  of  maintaininj;  at  all 
limea  a  large  standing  army  was  fully  recognised ;  but  from  that  time  forward 
nilitarr  men  formul  a  hirge  and  powerful  order  iu  the  stale  aliogellier  distiDot 

Mjrriia%  ilaMlen.— The  Senate,  III  their  first  meeting  after  new  Consuls 
entered  npon  otGce,  voted  Iho  nnmlicr  of  troops  to  be  miscd  for  the  carrcnl  year, 
ud  the  Contuls  then  mode  proclamation  (tdiceruiil)  of  the  day  on  which  they 
popnHd  to  hold  i  levy,  {Dfkclnm  habere,)  giving  notice  that  all  liable  (x 
tcrrice  must  sltend.  The  proceedings  usually  took  place  in  the  CapitoL  Tbt 
Cmtols,  sealed  on  iheir  Cuiide  Chairs,  asusted  by  the  Tribuni  MiUtara,  caoMd 
the  tribes  to  bo  summoned  in  succession,  the  order  being  determined  by  lot  The 
fist  of  all  who  were  of  the  legal  age  (Aetat  MiLlaria)  was  rend  ever,  those 
ndividuals  were  sctectod  who  app<^refl  most  suitable,  and  tbeir  names  wen 
ntered  un  the  muster  roll  (hence  icriiere  s.  corticribert  milila.')  Under 
tilinary  circiimslances,  ihe  youth  came  forivard  eagerly  to  volunteer  their 
errioca ;  [dare  nomina ,-)  hut  if  any  one  abeenled  himself,  or,  being  pi«seDl, 
dnwd  to  answer  when  cited,  (mililiaTn  tieirecliibiii,)  he  mighl  be  punished 
amnuirily  with  the  ntmost  severity,  and  even  sold  as  a  sbve,'  uulcu  a  Tribune 
<d  the  riebi  intcifered  on  his  behalf. 

After  the  number  was  complete,  the  military  oath  (Sacramenliim)  was  adminis- 
IrwtA  to  all  the  recrnils,  (Sacramento  adigere  s.  Roijare^SacramentHm  a. 
Sacramrnta  ilicere,)  in  terms  of  which  Ihcy  swore  to  obey  their  learlere,  and 
never  to  duert  their  standards.  It  would  appear  from  a  passage  in  Paulus 
Diaooiins  compared  with  Polybius,  Ibat  one  iudividunl  was  chosen  to  repeat  tbe 
fawal  words  (verba  amctpla)  of  the  oalh,  while  all  the  rest  took  upon  Iheui* 
aim  the  eame  obligation  (iurabant  tn  verba)  by  making  ihe  response  Idem  ih 
MB,  *  After  these  preliminaries  were  conelnded,  the  new  levies  were  dismissed, 
■otiM  baring  been  given  to  Ihcm  to  meet  at  a  ^vcu  place  on  a  given  day. 

lAuLOtn.Ln.    Sinsit  lof.  Mt. 

IUt.  IV.Sl  VILt.    Cl«  prn  CnHln.  H. 

•  U*.  It  tt.  iiLM-  IV. u  viL  II,  xxiL  X.   at  MOir.  i  ii.  Ck*  bci.k   AbL 

S^OMBBV.    Comp-Polrti  VL  lat*!* 
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When  any  panic  arose,  (Tumtdtus^)  sooh  as  in  ancient  times  wu 
the  report  of  an  inroad  of  the  Gauls,  (GaUicus  Tumvlha — Tumad 
Jama  atrox^  &o.)  the  formalities  described  above  were  dispensed  in 
who  oould  bear  arms,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor  alike,  were  caD 
rise  in  a  mass  for  the  protection  of  their  country,  such  soldien  be 
2\imuUuarii  or  SubitariL  When,  under  similar  circumstances,  tha 
to  hold  a  levy,  it  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  rig^nr,  (deUctut  on 
hominum^')  all  the  ordinaiy  pleas  of  exemption,  (vacaiioner^)  such  i 
service  or  special  indulgence,  (beneficiwht)  being  anspended,  and 
phrases — Scribere  exercUua  sine  uUa  vacatumiM  tenia — Ddeciut 
tionibus.  ^ 

When  a  levy  was  about  to  be  held  at  Rome,  formal  intimation  w, 
the  allied  states  of  the  number  of  troops  which  they  would  be  requira 
— Item  ad  Socios  Latinumque  nomen  ad  miUUs  ex  formula  t 
mittunt;  (Liv.  XXII.  57;)  and  the  same  course  waa  probably  ad 
regard  to  the  dbtant  Coloniae  Civium  Eomanorum. 

It  is  manifest  that  afler  the  termination  of  the  Sodal  War,  w! 
inhabitants  of  Italy  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Ronum  citizens, 
described  above  could  not  have  been  pursued,  at  least  exclusive^ 
therefore,  volunteers  did  not  come  forward  in  sufficient  numben,  pen 
ConquisUores  were  despatched  to  different  districts,  who  snperintew 
details  of  the  Conscription,  which  in  this  case  was  property  calletl  C 
as  opposed  to  the  ancient  Delectus  held  in  the  city ;  but  eventually  ( 
and  Delectus  were  used  indifferently.  Hence  in  Cicero  and  Cesar  ire 
tlie  phrases — Exercitus  ille  noster^  superbissimo  Delcctu  et  duriu 
quisitione  collectus  (Cic  Prov.  Cons.  2.)— -/n  omnes  partes  legatos 
ioresque  Delectus  Mbendi  causa  miserani  ;  (Uirt.  de  bell.  Alex.  2.) 
the  empire,  we  find  Tiberius  assigning  as  one  of  the  reasons  which  i 
neccssaiy  for  him  to  make  a  progress  through  the  provinces— Z>e^ 
plendos  exercitus :  nam  voUntarium  militem  deesse^  ac  si  suppediut,  i 
virtute  ac  modestia  agere^  quia  plerumque  inopes  ae  vagi  spoaU 
sumant  (Tacit.  Ann.  IV.  4.)  A  simihir  plan  was  adopted  oocsuooi 
earlier  period  when  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  procuring  m 
B.C.  212,  when  we  find  two  commissions  conusting  eadi  of  thneh 
appointed — altcros,  qui  citra,  altcros  qui  ultra  quinquagesimMm  k 
pagis  forisque  et  conciliabulis  omnem  copiam  ingenuomm  in^pktn 
qui  roboris  satis  ad/erenda  arma  habere  viderenlur^  etiamsi  wada 
aetate  essenty  milites  facerent  (Liv.  XXII.  6.) 

i^effi*. — ^A  Roman  Army,  from  the  foundation  of  the  dty,  nstil  tbc 
of  the  Western  Empire,  always  contained  one  or  more  Brigadies,  called  k 
a  term  which  comprehended  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and,  after  the  on  fli 
engines  became  common,  Artillery  (A/SscAtnae— TornienCa)  idao.  Tl 
under  the  tcpubllc,  waa  composed  of  Roman  dtizena  ezdoaivdy ;  and,  ih 
the  earlier  ages,  an  army  consisted  entirely  of  one  or  more  Xe^ioaOi 
the  subjugation  of  Latium  and  other  states,  the  worda,  Legioms  audi 
MiUtes^  indicated  those  who  were  Roman  citixena,  in  eontradistind 
Socii  and  Auxilia,  The  number  of  Legiones  raised  annnally,  seoeM 
according  to  the  demands  of  the  public  service.  Originally,  four  mi 
nary  number,  two  for  each  consul,  and  down  to  the  dote  of  the  iq 
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,  wUh  lli«ir  complement  of  Socii  and  Aaxilia,  formed  s  Coruularis 

.     During  the  Second  Panic  War,  Ibe  farces  under  arms  rose  sa  higb 

),  twenty,  twenty-one,  and  even  twcntr-three  Legions;  underTiberiu*, 

nding  anaj  amounted  to  Inenly-fira  Legionei,  besides  AtixUia  abont 

'•  in  atrength  to  tbe  Legions,  and  the  Imperial  Life  Gunrda. '     Tbo  Legiona 

^  M  firal  numbered  according  lo  tlia  order  in  which  tliey  were  raiaed,  Prima, 

,  Decima,  &c.,  and  when  Ibej  iKcamc  permanent  bodiea,   thej 

_  sane  nDait>ers,  like  re^enia  u  our  own  service,  with  the  addition 

V^tlheti  derived  from  various  ciicnmEtanccs ;   these  epithets  being,  in  manj 

|MB^  rendered  neceaaary  hj  the  fact,  that  dllTcrent  Legions  frequeoil;  bore 

Piunie  nnmber.     Then  und«r  the  empire  we  read  of  the  Prima  Italica,  tbo 

"  \a  Adjulrix,  the  Prima  Minereia,   and  tbe  Prima  Partiiica ;   of  tlia 

I   Victrix  and  the  Sexla  Ferrala.     Bo  also  there  were  five   numbered 

(,  and  6m  nnmberod  Tertia,  Sic     Tbe  men  belonging  lo  the  Prima, 

,   Ttrlia  .  .  .  Duo'tevicesiina  .  .  .    Vicaima,  &c.,  were  designated 

tivel/,  as  Primani,  Secundaui,   Tertiaai  .    .    .  Daodeviccsimani  .  ,  , 

'    HI,  &e. 

T  n/Ptdilfi  in  a  Leghm.     \.  The  Legion,  as  eslaUiahad  by  Eomulus, 

8(X>0  foot-soldiers,  and  we  hai-e  no  evidence  of  any  increase  or  diminn- 

I  of  thij  number  during  [lie  regal  period.'    2.  From  the  expabion  of  the 

I,  tinli)  tbe  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  War,  the  numlw  varied  from 

1^  to  4300,  although,  on  emergencies,  tlic  strength  was  rnieed  to  5000,  and 

'SCO.  *    3,  From  tbe  beginning  of  the  second  Punio  War,  until  tbe  age  of 

I,  (B.C.  100,)  the  number  varied  from  4200  to  5200,  seldom  falling 

w 5000,  and,  in  some  cases,  rising  as  high  as  COOO*    4.  From  B.C.  100, 

S  Hat  downlid  of  the  empire,  the  numhcr  raricd  from  5000  to  6200.    From 

■  aocettioD  of  Augustus,  until  the  time  of  Dadrian,  6000  leemi  to  bavo  been 

"wded  OS  the  regular  complement.' 

mtnfrer  of  Equila  in  the  Legion.     From  the  first  establishment  of  tb« 

BO,  until  the  time  of  Marius,  the  number  of  Cavalry  seems  to  have  bevn 

kUbh'  800,  except  in  some  rare  spedal  cases,  when  it  was  angmcnlcd  to 

|.  and  to  400.*     After  tbe  time  of  llarius,   the  Cnvatry  in  tbe  Roman 

■  eontUted  chiefiy  of  foreign  troops,  and,  conec<|uently,  were  not  con- 

d  ai  forming  part  of  the  Legion.     Down  to  the  latest  penod,  however,  we 

I  Cavalry,  occasionally  at  least,  incorporated  with  the  Legion,  but  not  in 

ytMt  fixed  numbeis,  as  during  the  first  six  centuries  of  the  City. 

jh-ffsntzation  of  tht  Infantry  in  iJie  Legion.     This,  as  wo  have  indicated 

n,  must  have  passed  through  many  changes,  which  it  is  impossible  to  follow 

Klqrat^,  in  their  gradual  course,  bnt  we  are  able  to  trace  the  geoenl  ont- 

\  et  tbe  system  at  certmn  epoch*  widely  distant  from  each  other. 

II.  a  XXIV,  11    XXVI.  vs.  XXVILH.  XXVL  I.  ZXTII.  K 
""  /L  M  IX.  1&     Poljb.  L  I&  n.  M. 
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(ffrri  EpocK)  Te  oin  uj  ooUiiMK  of  the  ittte  «f  nutUn  mat 
8«rvHi«  Tullini,  whoM  dirimon  of  theWfudebodjof  tbee&iHMBUC 
CentnriM,  yraa  naepaiMj  eonnceted  with  tniliui;  emiiiiltnliHi 
poonsing  the  largest  unount  uf  Turtane,  wen  boond  to  Hrra  m  Can 
tbc  ansi,  ofioiuive  and  defenuve,  of  tba  Gn  CImm*,  wen  diMinedf 
d  depended  upoa  the  meuu  pmicMed  bv  th«  mmbeis  <€  eich  Cbi 
"  '  with  tbepo<Btiv«  Meettionrf U 
8,)  we  GtuDot  Ibr  a  iimb) 
that  the  Lcpon,  in  the  Mdi 
waa  manfailled  in  ooe  eon 
bod;,  aoootding  to  the 
of  the  Grecian  Plimluu. 
meet  ranka  were  occu|m( 
dtiiou  lielan^ng  to  the  I 
whoae  fbnnne  enahled  than 
^tbeniBelvcs  with  a  compht 
defenuTe  armoDr;  the  difli 
tiona  cf  wliich  we  have  eon 
p.  (i9,  aod  which  will  be  ■ 
•ented  in  the  annexed  cut  o 
heaTj-anoed  warrior.  Bdi 
thoie  of  Mcond  and  ibinl  C 
eipoaed,  and  tberefwe  nqi 
eomplete  equipmenta,  took  ib 
white  those  liclonging-  lo  tin  \ 
fifth  Clataea  akinnisbed  witk 
and  when  thu  eonflietiog;  boa 
doM  qnarteni,  fell  into  llie  tear  of  the  phalanx,  adding  weight  and  a 
to  the  main  in  the  charf^. 

{Second  Ejioch.)  How  long  tliii  ajilem  lasted,  ire  cannot  wilb 
detmniiie ;  tint  Uiy  says  (I.e.)  thai  tlie  change  took  place  fiatbfuin  | 
itipemUarii  facti  $«iit — lliat  ia,  after  the  comioenccmcnt  oftheiirpc 
and  MiijcMiiro  hat  fixed  upon  Camillua  tlie  great  Captain  of  the  fborll 
■s  the  nidividnal  by  whom  a  new  order  waa  inlrodnced.  It  ii  ocriii 
B.C.  340  we  lind  tliat  the  ttniriclil]'  mau  of  tbeFhalana  had  bra  I 
into  three  distinct  lines,  each  line  composed  of  small  companiei  called  1 
the  whule  being  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  while  each  line  ude 
p.iay  conid  net  sepamlcly,  thcj  mutually  supported  each  other,  lad 
unmbiiird  movciueuls  with  grcnt  facility,  rapidity,  and  precaKon.  Tl 
aregivtn  in  the  chapter  of  Livy,  already  twice  referred  to  abo»e,»bid 
lunaifly  ohseurc  if  not  corrupt ;  but  although  doubt  maj  exist  wHk 
the  fi>rce  of  some  cxpresaions,  ne  r.tn  form  a  distinct  oonoeptioa  of  ll 
features  of  the  new  system.  The  whule  I.egioD  when  in  battle  oida  wi 
it)  three  lines. 

Tlie  foremost  line  {prima  acres)  waa  composed  of  yoatha  ia  the  bit 
manhoo«I,  (//i>rfm  iuienum pul/ticentiam  at/niifi(iam>aMaO«bam 
lofrcthcr  under  the  general  name  of  HaiUiA,  and  wen  diTkled  ■ 
companies  called  Afanipuli,  which  were  draws  np  sepaiKlelj  at  a  ska 


hunt  calledi  Vexillariua.    W  Ikn  vlI,-]   id£Mn\)i  -auk  »«««« 
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id  ootf  %  fpear  (huta)  and  Jsvefins,  (gaesa^)  the  nmaining  fortj  had 

if  ahMdt,  (am/a,)  and  probablj  bodj  armour  also. 

li  aeoond  line  was  eoin|ioeed  of  men  in  the  full  yigonr  of  life,  (rolbusHor 

t^  who  were  clissed  together  under  the  general  name  of  Principes^  and, 

ib  Hastaii^  wen  dirided  into  fifteen  ManipulL  The  whole  of  tlie  Principes 

heavily  armed,  and  their  equipments  were  of  the  best  kind  {scutati  omnes 

■Am  wuutime  armis,) 

m  durtj  Manipidi  of  Hastati  and  Principts  were  comprehended  under  the 

Ml  name  of  AntepUani, 

M  third  line  was  composed,  like  each  of  the  two  former,  of  fifteen  Manipuli^ 

aeh  of  the  ManipuU  in  the  third  line  was  divided  into  three  sections,  which 

I  eaDed  VexiUoy  because  each  section  had  its  separate  standard.    Under  the 

VaiUmn  in  each  of  these  triple  ManipuU^  were  ranged  Uie  Triarii,  veteran 

CIS  of  tried  braveir ;  under  the  second  Vexillnm  the  Rorarii^  men  younger 

lev  distin^rnished;   under  the  third  VexiUum  the  Accensi,  less  to  be 

■ded  npon  than  either  of  the  foregoing,  (minimae  fidacitu  manum^)  and 

Are  placed  in  the  rear. 

hs  tactics  of  the  period  cannot  be  described  more  briefly  or  more  clearly  than 

le  words  of  the  historian : — 

li  Ids  ordinibuM  exercitus  instructus  esstty  Hastati  omnium  primi  putpuim 

mL  Si  Hastati  profligare  hostem  non  passent^  pede  presso  eos  retroceilentes 

dervalla  ordinum  Principes  recipiehant :   tunc  Piincipum  pugna  erat ; 

)ati  teqnebantur :  TViarii  sid>  vexilUs  considehant^  sinistra  crure  porrecto, 

;  tmtisa  humeris^  hastas  suhrecta  cuspide  in  terra  fxas^  haud  secus  quam 

mpta  inkorreret  odes,  tenentes.  Si  apnd  Principes  quoque  haud  satis 
fere  esset  pugnatum^  a  prima  acie  ad  Triarios  sensim  re/erebantur^  inde 
kJ>  TRIARIOS  REDISSB,  quum  lahoratur^  proverbio  increbruit.  Triarii  con- 
tmies^  ubi  in  intervalla  ordinum  suorum  Principes  et  Hastatos  recepissenti, 
tpio  compressis  ordinibus  velut  claudebant  vias:  unoque  continenti  agmine^ 
paaUa  spe  post  reUcta^  in  hostem  incedebant ;  id  erat  formidolosissimum 
p  fimm,  velut  victos  insecuti^  novam  repents  aciem  exsurgentem  auctam 
tro  eemebant. 

^^kird  Epoch,)  The  principles  adopted  in  the  Second  Epoch  probably 
red  their  full  development  during  the  wars  against  the  Samnitea,  the 
lea  in  Southern  Italy,  and  the  Carthaginians.  The  Third  Epoch  may  be 
ded  as  extending  from  B.C.  800  to  B.C.  100  or  107.  Here  our  great 
rity  is  Polybius,  whose  remarks  apply  to  a  Legion  of  4000  mco,  although 
imbtf  was  usually  greater  in  his  day. 

I  Legion,  as  during  the  Second  Epoch,  was  marshalled  in  three  lines,  which 
ore  the  names  of  Hastati^  Principes^  and  Triarii,  The  Hastati^  1200 
aber,  were,  as  formerly,  young  men,  and  formed  the  first  line ;  the  Prin^ 
tnen  in  the  prime  of  life,  also  1200  in  number,  formed  tlie  second 
^rbile  the  TVtaru,  experienced  veterans,  600  in  number,  formed  the 
line  In  addition  to  these,  there  was  a  corps  of  light  armed  skirmishers, 
Iganised  B.C.  211,  at  the  siege  of  Capua,  (Liv.  XXVL  4,)  under  the  name 
lius  or  Procuhitoresy  1000  in  number,  who  represented  the  irregular 

termed  Accensi  and  Rorarii  in  the  earlier  ages.  When  the  numto  in 
^[ioD  was  above  4000,  the  additional  men  were  distributed  equally  among 
oMati^  Principes^  and  Velites,  the  number  of  the  Triarii  being  fixed 

»  dbAoff iv  anus  of  the  Hastati,  /Vtfic(pe«,  and  Trtariii  i««t^  >3Qft 
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all  alike  bmng  equipped  in  a  full  rait  of  mail,  oonsiating  of  a  Um 
of  bronze,  a  breastplate  of  chain  or  scale  annour,  (lorica^^  or  a  nl 
(thorax  8.  pectorale,)  a  greave  for  one  leg,  (ocrea,)  and  a  large  ilucU,  ( 
made  of  thick  rectangular  planks,  four  feet  lonff  and  two  and  a-hi 
bent  round  with  the  oonvexitj  outwards,  covered  with  hide  and  bo 
iron.  As  to  their  ofTensive  weapons,  all  were  furnished  with  the  short, 
pointed,  two-edged  Spanish  sword ;  (gladius ;)  in  addition  to  which  tb 
bore  long  pikes,  (hastae^)  while  each  man  in  the  Hastaii  and  Prindp 
two  of  tlie  formidable  heavy  javelins,  upwards  of  six  feet  in  length,  ca 
Tlie  Velites  had  merely  a  light  casque  covered  with  skin,  a  round 
(parma^)  a  sword,  and  a  bundle  of  darts  (hastae  velitares.) 

The  Ilastatiy  Principes^  and  jyiarii  were  each  divided  into  10  J 
and  each  Manipulus  into  two  Centuriae^  so  that  every  Leeion  eom 
Mampuli  and  60  Centuriae.  The  Velites  were  not  divided  into  Ms 
Centuries,  but  were  dispersed  equally  among  the  three  heavy  armed  Ei 
word  Ordo  is  very  frequently  employed  as  equivalent  to  Centuriae  and 
ctjuivalcnt  to  Manipulus.     (See  Liv.  YIII.  8,  and  compare  XLIL  34.] 

As  early  as  the  second  Punic  War,  perhaps  earlier,  (AnL  GelL  XTI 
Afanipidi  of  the  Legion  were  combined  together  in  battalions  called 
Each  Legion  contained  ten  Cohortes;  each  Cohors  contained  three  . 
or  six  Centuriae^  viz.  one  Manipulus  of  Hastati,  one  of  Principet,  i 
Triariiy  with  their  complement  of  Velites.  Observe  that  the  word  ( 
also  frequently  employed  as  a  general  term  to  denote  any  body  of  lolfe 
nected  with  the  Legion,  (Liv.  IV.  39.  VII.  7.  X.  40.  MV.  14.  XXX. 
when  used  with  reference  to  the  Legion,  always  bears  the  definite  lig 
ez])lained  above. 

It  would  appear  that  during  the  Second  Epoch,  the  TViarii  alone  c 
P<7um,  and  were  styled  Pilani,  and  hence  the  two  front  lines,  the  Ha 
Principcs  were  collectively  termed  AntepUaniy  (Comp.  Vairo  LX.  T.  { 
these  terms  were  still  employed  to  designate  the  same  divisions  after  t 
of  the  Triarii  had  been  transferred  to  the  Hastati  and  Principes,  T 
anls,  or  at  least  the  principal  standard,  must  have  originally  been  boiw 
the  Principes  and  the  Hastati^  and  hence  the  latter,  or,  in  general,  tl 
fought  in  tiie  foremost  ranks,  are  occasionally  designated  as  Anluigt 
front  ranks  themselves  being  called  Principia,* 

Cavalry  of  the  Legion. — This  branch  of  the  service  seems  to  haven 
little  change  in  organization  during  the  three  Epochs  which  we  have  ( 
The  regular  complement  (iustus  equitatus)  attached  to  each  Legioo  w, 
have  seen,  SOO.  These  were  divided  into  ten  squadrons  caitod  Tt 
thirty  men  each,  and  each  Turma  into  three  Deeuriae  often  men  tvk 
head  of  each  Decuria  was  a  Decurio,  who  had  an  Optio  under  him.  T 
Dccurio  in  each  Turma  commanded  the  sqnadroo,  and  the  whok 
Cavalry  was  under  the  command  of  an  officer  who,  in  later  timei,  at  \ 
named  Prac/ectus  Alae^  the  term  Ala  being  used  to  denote  the  Carak 
Legion,  in  consequence  of  their  having  beto  originaUj  emplojed  in  tb 
cover  the  flanks  of  the  Infantry,  which  in  the  Phalanx  were  alwaji  n 
The  equipment  of  the  Cavalry  was  originally  made  as  lig^t  la  yomkt 
to  secure  rapidity  in  their  evolotiona,  and  their  chief  weapon  wm ak 

iLw.11.9a  VILS3.  vnr.  iL  ixaaxxnaixxxaa. 
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■sxible  Uooe.     Bui,  before  the  time  of  Faljbins,  it  b&d  been  round  ndvuable  lo 

bmiab  them  nith  a  cuirtus,  a  subetsnllal  buckler,  and  a  strong  bearf  epear. 

IJndcr  tlie  empire  fbicigD  Cavalry  were  to 

Im  fennd  \a  the  Romaa  nmb)  who  were 

clad  both  nun  and  hoise  in  a  complete  Biut 

of  duiu  or  Kale  annnur,  Uke  those  who 

*tw»ed  part  of  the  boat  of  ABtioohna,  and  EFT''/    Ji"^!'^'!' 

■mvn    c«Ued    CalaphracH    or   Loricali  (oC '     /    fr    i)^  ^ 

(Lir.  XXXV.  48.  XXXVII.  40.)    Suth 

im  the  Dacian  represented  in  the  annexed 
cut,  laken  from  Tr^an's  colamn. 

Socii  of  the  Third  Epocft.— When  the  C 
Boomte  bod  reeoked  to  lev;  a  certain 
mmiber  of  Legions,  the  Socii  vrtre 
uBed  npoQ  lo  funisb  an  equal  number  of 
laEuitiy,  and  twice  the  number  of  Cavalry. 
Tbeae  troope  were,  we  have  every  reason  to 

tWieTe,  anned,  equipped,  organized,  auil  E 

[  lhd|iliLied  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 

Like  Boman  Legions,  the  whole  of  the 

FttpaBH  being  defrayed  bj  the  states  to  which  they  belonged.     Both  in  the 

I  amp  ttid  when  drawn  tip  in  order  of  battle,  the  Infanny  of  the  allies  was  placed 
n  tba  wings  of  the  Legions,  anil  hcnoe  the  words  .4Ia,  Alarii,  and  Cukortu 

I  Aiariae  are  employed  to  designate  the  whole  force  of  the  allies,  both  horse  and 
fat,  and  the  two  divisions  were  distingnisbed  at  Ikxttra  Ala  and  Sinistra  Ala. 
Ala,  when  osed  in  this  sense,  must  be  caiefully  distinguished  from  Ala  when  it 
risnifiei  the  300  Boman  horse  which  formed  the  Cavalry  of  the  Legion,  and 
Miidi  received  theb  name  in  like  manner  from  having  been  in  ancient  timea 
Hirioyedlo  cover  the  Sanks.  After  the  social  war  the  unae  Alarii  &ai  Alariac 
Oikorta  were  applied  to  the  AuxUiarfs.^ 

One  third  of  the  Cavalry  and  one  fifth  of  tlie  Infantry  were  always  selected 
Aom  tin  whole  body  Sodi  in  each  army,  and  alUnded  upon  the  Consul,  under 
1L(  name  of  Eilraordinarii,'^ 

^Fourth  Epoch.)  This  may  be  regarded  as  including  the  century  which 
icanKdiately  preceded  and  that  whicb  immediately  followed  the  Clirialian  Era. 
Vt  bave  already  bad  occasion  to  notice  important  innovations  wbicb  belong  to 
dw  earlier  portion  of  this  Epodi—tlie  free  admission  of  Prolelarii,  Capile  Censi, 
■ad  probably  of  LibtrHni  also,  which  took  place  under  the  influence  of  Mariua 
^^be  removal  of  all  distinctions  between  Bataani  Milila  and  Socii,  which  waa 
•  fcnlt  of  the  Social  War — and,  finally,  the  employment  of  foreign  Cavalij  to 
Aa  almost  total  eicliuion  ofRumani  Eqailei.  But  in  addition  to  thece  general 
ttmogtM  in  the  constitution  of  tbe  army,  there  are  some  mattera  connected  with 
tte  orntiiiation  of  the  Legion  itself  which  force  thcniselves  npon  our  attention. 

1.  from  the  commencement  of  this  Epoch,  the  names  Hatlati,  Princ^a, 
pid  Triaril,  aa  applied  lo  classes  of  Lcdonary  soldiers,  altogether  disappear,  and 
we  most  conclude  that  tbe  ancient  order  of  battle  bad  GtUen  into  disuse.  The 
Aatribntion  bf  the  men  into  Cenlni-iae,  Alanipuli,  ood  Cohorte^  still  prevailed, 

the  mutual  relations  of  these  divisloiw  being  the  sauie  as  during  the  third  Epoch, 

LXXX.  11.  XXXLll.    C*H.  B.C.  LSI. 
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that  \b  to  say,  each  Le(fio  contained  ten  Cohories^  each  Cofiors  three  Aft 
ami  each  Manipulus  two  Centuriae, 

2.  The  Velites  are  no  longer  mentioned,  their  place  beings  mpi^ied  bj 
tores^  Funditores^  Sagittariif  and  other  light-armed  aoxiUarics,  oompv 
under  the  general  expression,  Levis  Armatvra.  The  ancient  word  Fc 
is  used  both  by  Sallust  and  Tacitus  to  designate  the  skirmishers  of  a 
(Sallu8t.Cat.  60.  Tacit.  Ann.  XII.  35.  Varro  L.L.  VIL  §  r»7.  Non. 
s.v.  Decuriojiesy  p.  856,  and  8.v.  Ferentarii^  p.  357.  ed  Gerl.  Pau 
e.v.  Ferentarii^  p.  85.  93.) 

3.  The  whole  of  the  Legionaries  were  now  equipped  exactly  alike,  t 
the  same  defensive  armour,  and  all  were  armed  with  the  PUum  to  the  t 
of  the  Hasta. 

4.  When  it  became  necessary  to  execute  any  rapid  movement,  a 
number  of  the  most  active  Legionaries  were  selected,  and,  haviDg  been 
of  the  heavier  portion  of  their  eqmpments,  were,  for  the  time  being 
Kxpediti  Milites^  Expeditae  Cohortes^  or  the  like,  but  these  terms 
designate  a  separate  class  of  soldiers. 

5.  Tiie  foreign  Troops  were  distributed  into  CoJiorles  of  Infantry'  and 
Cavalry,  but  of  the  internal  organization  of  these  bodies  we  know  '. 
nothing. 

Officers  of  the  Legion, — Tribuni.  Centuriones,  Optiones.  The 
of  highest  rank  in  the  Legion  were  the  Tribuni,  of  whom  there  were  ur 
three ;  but  when  Polybins  wrote,  the  number  had  been  increased  to  eix. 
long  period  the  nomination  of  the  Tribuni  was  vested  in  the  Consids,  wh 
manilcd  the  Legions  to  which  they  were  attached,  but  in  B.C.  361,  tb< 
aftsunied  the  right  of  electing  as  many  as  they  thought  fit,  and  from  th 
fonvard,  or  at  legist  from  B.C.  311,  a  portion  of  them  were  always  chocei 
Comitia  Tribut^a,  and  the  choice  of  the  remainder  left,  as  before,  to  tb 
mandcrs-iii -chief.*  Polybius  asserts,  that  no  one  could  be  nominated  7j 
until  he  had  scn-ed  for  ten  years  in  the  Infantry,  or  five  in  the  Cavah 
this  rule,  althougli  occasionally  violated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  elder  Scipic 
XXII.  53,)  was  probably  observed  with  considerable  strictness  dnri 
republic.  But  among  the  privileges  granted  by  Augustus  to  Scnaton,  1 
mittod  their  sons  to  assume  the  Laius  Clavus^  (p.  223,)  and,  if  they  enu 
army,  they  at  once  received  commissions  as  Tribuni^  and  hence  such 
were  denominated  Tribuni  Laticlavii.^ 

Each  battalion  of  Socii^  corresponding  in  numbers  to  the  Roman  Legic 
commanded  by  six  PraefecU  Sociorum^  who  were  nominated  by  the  Com 
corresponded  to  the  Tribu7ii  m  the  Legion. 

Next  in  rank  to  the  Tribuni^  were  the  Centuriones^  sixty  in  nnmba 
having  the  command  of  a  Centuria.  They  were  nominated  by  the  T 
who  were  bound  to  select  the  most  meritorious ;  and  it  would  appear  tl 
appointments  were  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
XLII.  33.)  Although  each  Centurion  had  the  command  of  one  Centuh 
no  mrirc,  they  were  not  all  upon  an  equality  in  rank,  but  a  regular  sn 
precedence  was  established,  extending  to  the  whole  number.  We  are 
the  conclusion  that  not  only  was  service  in  the  ranks  of  the  Triarii  n 
as  more  honourable  than  in  those  of  the  Principes^  and  in  the  iV 

1  Lit.  VIL  &.  34.  IX.  Sa  XXV1L  8&  XLII.  31.  XLIIL  11.    FoljK  VI.  ia 

t  baf4.  OeUT.  3&  Dom.  10.  camp.  Oibo.  10.  when  we  find  mcotloa  mads  of  A  ] 
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he  Hastatit  but  that  the  Maniples  in  each  line  were  nmnberea 
to  ten,  and  took  preoedence  aooording  to  these  nnmben.  Hence 
Id  be  a  regular  gradation  from  the  Centorion  who  commanded 
wing  or  Century  of  the  first  Maniple  of  the  Tnarii,  down  to  the 
who  commanded  the  left  wing  or  Centnry  of  the  tenth  Maniple 
istatL  The  Centurion  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  first 
r  the  Triarii,  was  entitled  Primipilus^  or  Centurio  primipiU^  and 
Ditcere  primum  pUum.  To  his  charge  was  committed  the  AquUa 
tandard  of  the  Legion.    He  ranked  next  to  the  Tribunes,  and  had 

the  ComUium,  or  Council  of  War.  The  first  Centurion  of  the 
vas  styled  Primus  Princeps;  the  first  Centurion  of  the  Hastati,  in 
ler,  Primus  Hastatus;  and  these  and  similar  designations  were 
fter  the  classes  of  Hastati^  Principes  and  Triarii  were  no  longer  to 
in  the  Legion.  We  have  remarked  aboye,  that  Ordo  is  by  most 
3d  as  synonymous  with  Centuria^  and  hence,  with  reference  to  the 
re  rank  of  the  different  Centuries,  we  meet  with  such  phrases  as 
ines^  superiores  ordines^  inferiores  ordines^  infimi  ordines;  and  a 
who  commanded  one  of  the  higher  companies  was  said  Ducere  honeS' 
em, 

nturion  had  under  him  a  subaltern  or  lieutenant,  named  by  himself, 
termed  Optio,  and  there  was  also,  in  each  century,  an  ensign  or 
»earer,  (signiferj)  who  was  probably  regarded  as  a  petty  officer. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  officers  of  the  Legion,  a  general  or  pro- 
vemor  usually  nominated,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  Legati, 
itenant-generals  who 
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attached  to  any  one 
who  exercised  a  gen- 
intendenoe  under  his 
en  he  was  present,  and 
)  representatives  when 
bsent.  We  hear  of 
der  Consuls  and  Die- 
1  a  very  early  period ; 
r  seems  to  have  been 
two,  one  for  each  of 
OS  which  constituted 
.ris  Exerdtusy  but  in 
s  the  number  varied 
to  the  magnitude  of 
and  the  nature  of  the 

i.^The  arrangement 
lar  Army  on  the  March 
as  described  by  Poly- 
be  understood  fix>m 
3d  representation.  A, 
marii   Pedites.     B, 

Ala  Sociorum  {Pedites,)    C,  Impedimenta  bdonging  to  A  and  B. 
Romana,    B,  Impeiiimenta  of  D.    F,  Legio  Romano,    G,  Impedi- 
f.    E.Jnq)edimentao{K.    K,  Sinistra  Ala  Sociorum. 
IL  Ml  IV.  17.  XUn.  L    talhut.  las.  3flL    ae.  nro  Btst  14    Htpoi  Aa& 
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The  Cavalry  did  not  maintua  a  fixed  pMitioOf  lomelimei  riding  ia 
or  upon  the  flanks,  as  circomstancef  might  demand,  and  ■ometimei  &IEB|ii 
the  rear  of  the  division  to  which  thej  belonged.  When  any  appcebcBooa  m 
entertain^  of  an  attack,  the  difierent  ooipa  followed  each  other  cloadj,  m  ■! 
exhibit  a  compact  body,  and  this  was  termed — Quadralo  apmmt  maim 
Vhen  duiger  was  antidpated  firom  behind,  the  Extraordmani  broo^^i 
tear  instead  of  leading  the  van. 

Acica. — ^The  disposition  of  an  army  in  battle  order  (ifdo)  smit,  to  i^ 
extent,  have  depended  upon  the  natnre  of  the  groond,  and  npan  taetia  mifk 
by  the  force  opposed  to  them.  Certain  general  principles  wen,  hovtii 
observed  during  the  different  epochs,  to  whic£  we  have  zemed  abore^  mdn 
ing  up  the  constituent  parts  of  each  Legion,  so  as  to  inanre  the  gieatcit  bbm 
of  mutual  support,  whether  acting  on  the  offensive  or  defensive. 

During  the  First  Epoch,  the  whole  body  of  the  Infantiy  being  manhaM  I 
the  solid  mass  of  a  phalanx,  the  great  object  would  be  to  keep  the  fiont  of  t 
phalanx,  which  presented  an  impenetrable  wall  of  warrion  clad  infUlMli 
armour,  turned  towards  the  enennr,  an  attack  npon  the  rear  or  flanki  M 
fatal,  if  executed  with  boldness  ana  resolution. 

The  system  pursued  during  the  Second  Epoch  ia  anffidently  intelBgiWe  ftg 
the  narrative  of  Livy  as  given  above,  (p.  382,)  aooording  to  which  Airill  i^ 


1 
B 


{ 


(2) — 

sent  the  15  Maniples  of  Hastati^  B  the  15  Maniples  otPrindpeMg  and  C  the! 
triple  Maniples,  consisting  of  (1)  Triarii^  (2)  Rorarii^  and  (3)  AceauL 

During  the  Third  Epoch  we  have  still  the  three  lines,  A  being  the  10  MMip 
of  Uastati  in  firont,  B  the  10  Maniples  of  Principes  in  the  centrei  and  C  thi 


A 
B 
C 


l^Ianiples  of  Triarii  in  the  rear  as  a  reserve,  while  the  VdiUt^  ot  ikinBidM 
acted  in  front  or  on  the  flanks  as  circumstances  might  demand,  and  wheB  ddi 
in,  retired  through  the  openings  between  the  Maniples,  and  rallied  in  the  fM 
When  we  reach  the  Fourth  Epoch,  the  HastaU^  iViac^pei,  and  TViarm  k 
disappeared,  and  the  Roman  generals  found  by  experience  tluaft  il  was  neoM 
to  vary  their  tactics  according  to  the  varying  miDdea  of  warfiue  pfadiiad 
their  barbarian  foes.  It  would  appear  that  Cinar  did  not  adhere  to  any  ft 
system,  but  each  cohort  was  kept  distmct,  and  spaces,  as  of  old,  wen  left  beMi 
the  Maniples ;  the  young  soldiers  were  no  longer  placed  in  fronl|  bat  the  i 
was  led  by  the  Veterans. 


We  may  now  proceed  to  notice  some  chisses  of  idldiMi  wUeh  ipna 
bnmediatdy  afler  the  establishment  of  the  Empire.    Under  tlua  hnd  «• 
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describe,  1.  Praetor  lac  ColiorUs.  2.  Cohortes  Urhanae.  3.  Cohortcs  Vig 
bun.    4.   VexiUarii, 

].  Pracioriiuil. — The  oommandcr-in-chicfof  a  Roman  annj  was  attended  b 
ft  idect  detachment,  which,  nnder  the  name  of  Cohors  Praetoria^  remained  close] 
attadied  to  his  person  in  the  field,  ready  to  execute  his  orders,  and  to  guard  hii 
flmm  anj  sudden  attack.  Unless  Livy  (II.  20)  has  carelessly  transferred  tl 
■Mgiw  with  whidi  he  himself  was  familiar,  to  the  earliest  ages  of  the  commoi 
muth,  something  analogous  to  a  Cohors  PraetoriOy  was  to  be  found  in  Xl 
armies  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Kings;  but  Festus  seems  to  ha^ 

ribed  tlie  institution  to  Scipio  Africanus.^  At  all  events,  bodies  of  th 
dncription  are  frequently  mentioned  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  but  the 
CODiiited  of  individuals  selected  from  the  ordinary  troops,  for  a  special  purpose 
and  never  constituted  a  distinct  branch  of  the  service.' 

Augustus,  following  his  usual  line  of  policy,  retained  the  ancient  name  < 
Ptaetoriae  Cohortes^  while  he  entirely  chan^d  their  character.  Ho  levied  i 
Etrnria,  Umbria,  ancient  Latium,  and  the  old  Colonies,  nine  or  ten  Cohorts, 
eomisting  of  a  thousand  men  each,  on  whom  he  bestowed  double  pay  as 
mperior  privOcges.  These  formed  a  permanent  corps,  who  acted  as  the  Imperii 
life  Guards,  ready  to  overawe  the  Senate,  and  to  suppress  any  sudden  popuh 
eoDunotioD.  To  avoid  the  alarm  and  irritation  which  would  have  been  excite 
by  presence  of  such  a  force  in  the  capital,  three  Cohorts  only  were  stationed  i 
Borne  itself,  whilst  the  remainder  were  dispersed  in  the  adjacent  towns  of  Italj 
Bat  after  fifty  years  of  peace  and  servitude,  Tiberius  ventured  on  a  decisis 
measure  which  riveted  the  fetters  of  his  country.  Under  the  pretence  of  rcliei 
ing  Italy  from  the  burden  of  military  quarters,  and  of  introducing  stricti 
disciplino  among  the  guards,  he  assembled  them  at  Bome  in  a  permanent  cam] 
(^Castra  Praetorian)  strongly  fortified,  and  placed  on  a  commanding  situatio 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Yiminal.*  Their  number  was  subsequent] 
increaaed  by  Yitellius,  to  sixteen  thousand. ' 

The  power  wielded  by  the  Praetorians  was  necessarily  so  great,  and  was  i 
fiiDj  appreciated  by  themselves,  that  each  Prince,  upon  his  accession,  found 
expedient  to  propitiate  their  vanity  by  flattering  compliments,  and  to  purchat 
their  allegiance  by  extravagant  donations.  Their  insolence  was  increased  by  ever 
fiesh  concession,  until  at  length  it  reached  a  climax  when,  after  the  murder  < 
Pertinax,  they  put  up  the  empire  to  sale,  and  made  it  over  to  Didius  Julianui 
aa  the  highest  bidder.  After  the  downfal  of  this  pretender,  they  were  disgrace 
and  disbanded  by  Septimius  Severus,  who,  however,  revived  the  institution  upo 
a  new  model,  and  increased  the  number  to  about  40,000.  The  Praetorians  hac 
•riginally,  been  recruited  in  Italy  exclusively,  and,  in  process  of  time,  i 
Macedonia,  Noricum,  and  Spain  also.  But  under  Severus  they  were  compose 
of  picked  men  and  tried  warriors,  draughted  from  all  the  firontier  legions,  wh( 
as  a  reward  for  good  service,  were  promoted  into  the  Cohorts  of  the  Househol 

After  the  lapee  of  another  centniy,  they  were  gradually  rednoed,  and  the: 

I  PftoL  DIml  hv.  PraeUrim  (Mbn^  p.  823. 

a  tellBM.  Cat.  flO.  log.  161    Cia  in  Cat.  IL  It.    CaMLB.O.I.4a    Applan.  B.C  UL  67.  V.  i 

a  TMltna  lavt  irim,  (Ann.  IV.  6,)  Dion  Caislat  ign  (LV.  S4) 

4  I  havt  ntad  hut,  and  in  tha  iwifnow  which  follow,  almoat  the  Tary  words  of  Oibboi 

^On  tht  riM  and  prograM  of  tha  Fraetoriana,  aaa  Taelt  Ann.  IV.  I— ft.  Hltt  L  81  IL  K 
IlLac  loat  Oatav. 40.  TfbL  17.  Dion  Caan  LIL  Si  LV.  24.  LVII.  19i  LXXIV.  &  Bm 
aUa.IILUL    AwaL  Viet  da  Caan  89. 40. 


priTtlegeg  abollslietl  Uy  Diocletinn,  wlio  supplied  Iheir  place  in  s  gnM 
by  the  lUyrian  legion!,  uillnl  Jovinr'S  imd  HercDlLaDi;  iheyitpre  agiun  i 
to  tbeir  foniier  slrengtli  \>y  MaxentliiB,  and  Gnally  suppreaeed  by  ConUantiD* 
Great. 

Tbe  office  of  General  of  the  Cniirdfl — Praefeelia  Pratlorio — whicb 
Tested  origuiallj  in  two,  under  Tiberius  in  one,  and,  at  a  laler  period,  oeem 
ally  in  three  or  four  individuaJs,  lucreaacd  in  importance  as  tbe  power  of 
Praetorians  thoraeelvee  increased,  and  at  tiroes  was  but  little  inferior 
the  Emperor  himiclf.  Their  duties,  in  tbe  reign  of  Commodus,  iren: 
■o  as  to  comprehend  almost  all  depHrtoients  of  the  governmenl,  and  benoe 
poet  nna  somelimee  tilled  by  CiTilians,  aa  in  tbe  case  of  the  eelebntted  UI^ID. 

3.  CobartH  Vrbnnnn. — Tbeao  were  asort  of  city  mDitia  or  national  goal' 
whose  duties  seem  to  have  been  coiLfiued  to  tbe  preservaiion  of  order  in 
meCiopoUs.     They  were  instituted  bj   Augnetos,   and  divided,   ao      "  ~ 
Tacitus,  into  three,  or,  according  to  Dion  Cassiua,  into  liiur  Coborta, 
in  all  to  ux  thousand  men.     They  were  under  the  immediate  oom 
Praejectia  Urbi,  and  hence  Tacitus  (ells  us,  tliat  vhen  Fhiviua 
incited  to  take  up  arms  against  Yitellins,  be  niu  remiaded — esse  ilU  propri"* 
tniiitem  Cohortium  Urbanarum.     (Kist.  III.  04.) ' 

3.  Vohorica  viaiinni. — Augustus  established  also  a  body  of  aimed  nl^ 
police  who  patrolled  the  streets,  and  whose  special  task  nas  lo  take  all  preeaa- 
tiona  against  fire.  They  were  dirided  into  seven  Cohorts,  were  composed  of 
Lihertim,  and  were  commanded  by  a  member  of  the  Equestrian  Order,  wba  vai 
denominated  Prae/ectia  I7ji7uni.     (See  p.  200.) ' 

4.  Teilllaril.  Tcnilla. — By  comparing  the  different  passages  tn  TacitDi 
vrbere  theie  terms  occnr,  we  shall  arrive  at  tbe  coDolnsiou  lUat  they  bear  ■ 
double  meaning,  one  general,  the  other  special,  1.  VexSiarii  ani  KeiiUlt,  s 
their  widest  acceptation,  arc  applied  to  any  body  of  soldiers.  hot»e  or  tM, 
eerviog  nndcr  a  Vexillum  apart  from  the  Legion,  whether  connected  or  BM 
connected  with  the  Legion,  and  hence  may  be  used  to  denote  a  body  of  legioia 
ariea  detached  upon  particular  duly,  or  a  body  of  recmits  not  yet  distiibra 
among  the  ranks  of  tbe  Legion,  or  a  body  of  foreign  troops  alu^tfaer  indl 
pendent   of  the   Legion.     Thns   we   read   of  VextUa   Tironum — Gcrmant 

Vexilla — ManipuH  ,  .  ,  Nauporlum  mtin  .  .  .  Vexilla  convdlimt,  h^^^ 
2.  Veiiilurii  and  Vexilla,  in  a  specinl  sense,  are  applied  to  the  Vcterana  wh 
in  accordance  with  a  regulation  mtroduoed  by  Tibenos,  (see  below  p.  392,)  hi 
at  tbe  end  of  sixteen  years'  senicc,  been  discharged  from  the  ranka  of  ll 
Legion,  but  who,  enjoying  various  exemptions  and  privileges,  were  retatntd  I 
fbnr  years  longer  under  a  VexiUum,  which  accompanied  the  Legion  iawbk 
Ihcy  had  been  previously  enrolled.  When  VexiUarii  or  Vexilla  is  empb>7ad  1 
denote  this  class  of  soldiers,  some  expression  is  usually  introdueed  to  marK  lU 
connection  with  the  corps  to  which   they  had  previously  belongeJ.     Thn 

VexiUaTii  discordhim  Ltghnum — Vexiltarii  vicesimani — Vexilla  nonae 
eundaeque  el  vicesimae  Legioimm,  &o.  * 

W»  must  carefully  distinguish  these  VtxiUa  which  belong  to  the  hnpe 
times  ciclosivcly,  frem  the  Vexilla  of  the  Second  Epoch,  (see  above  p.  SgS, 
which  denoted  the  diSerent  sections  of  the  Triple  Maniples  of  tbe  third  Una. 


JL—H.    DInn.  I.  r 
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Pay. — Each  of  the  Equites  equo  publico^  from  the  earliest  times, 
•d  *  sam  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  his  horse,  and  was  allowed  2O0O 
ammally  for  its  support  fp.  72.)  The  Infantry,  however,  for  three  oen* 
nd  a-half  received  no  pay.  Daring  the  whole  of  that  period,  the  Lesions 
J  remained  on  service  for  a  very  limited  period  each  year,  being  called  oat 
y  ftr  the  pnrpose  of  repelling  a  sadden  inroad,  or  of  making  a  foray  into 
nitory  of  a  neighbooiing  state.  As  soon  as  the  brief  campaign  was  over, 
ildiers  dispersed  to  their  abodes,  and  resumed  the  tillage  of  their  farms  and 
dier  occupations  in  which  they  had  been  engaged.  But  when  it  became 
mrj  for  the  troops  to  keep  the  field  for  a  lengthened  period,  it  became 
mrj  also  to  provide  for  their  support,  and  to  afibnl  them  such  compensation 
dr  loss  of  time  as  might  enable  them  to  contribute  towards  the  mainten- 
of  the  families  they  hsS  left  at  home.  Accordingly,  in  B.C.  406,  exactly 
years  before  the  period  when  the  Roman  army  for  the  first  time  passed  a 
r  in  the  field,  encamped  before  Veil,  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  that 
n  should  receive  pay  out  of  the  public  treasuiy — Ut  stipendium  mUes  de 
n>  adcipereU  quum  ante  id  tempus  de  sno  quiaque  functus  eo  munere 
(Liv.  IV.  59.)  ^  Three  years  afterwards,  when  the  blockade  had  been 
Uy  commenced,  (B.C.  403,)  those  who  were  possessed  of  the  Census 
Uer,  but  to  whom  no  Equus  PvAUcus  had  been  assigned,  volunteered  to 
as  Cavalry,  and  to  them  also  the  Senate  voted  pay  (Liv.  Y.  7.)  The 
ioe  thus  introduced  was  never  dropped— /ac«r6  stipendia — merere  stipendia 
tame  the  ordinary  phrases  denoting  military  service,  and  when  a  numeral 
attached  to  stipendium^  it  mdicated  the  number  of  campaigns. 
7  does  not  state  the  amount  of  the  pay  when  it  was  first  instituted ;  and 
Uie  exception  of  a  casual  expression  in  Plautus,  (Mostell.  II.  i.  10,)  we 
no  distinct  information  until  we  come  down  to  Polybius,  in  whose  time  a 
te  foot-soldier  received  3^  asses  per  day,  a  centurion  double,  a  dragoon 
times  as  much,  that  is,  a  Denarius.  ^  By  Julius  Cssar,  the  amount  was 
ed — Leqionihus  stipendium  in  perpetuum  duplicavit ;  (Suet.  lul.  26 ;) 
ignstns  it  was  farther  mcreased  to  10  asses  per  day,  the  denarius  being 
a  this  as  in  ordinary  computations  held  to  be  equivalent  to  16  asses,  (Tacit. 
L  17.  comp.  Suet  Octav.  49,)  and  thus  each  man  would  receive  Cm  round 
ers)  9  aurei  per  annum,  to  which  Domitian  added  three  moxe—Addidit  et 
itm  stipendium  miUti,  aureos  ternos^  (Suet.  Dom.  7,)  thus  making  the 
an  aureus,  or  25  denarii,  per  month.  The  Praetorians  had  double  pay. 
I  Cass.  LUL  11.  LIV.  25.    Tacit.  1.  c.) 

e  state  provided  the  soldier  with  clothes  and  a  fixed  allowance  of  com ; 
»r  these  a  deduction  was  made  from  his  pay,  and  also  for  any  arms  which 
!ght  require.  (Polyb.  Tacit.  IL  cc  comp.  Plut.  C.  Gracch.  5.) 
e  aUied  troops  {Socii)  were  clothed  and  paid  by  their  own  states,  and 
'ed  gratuitously  from  the  Romans  the  same  quantity  of  com  as  the  legion- 
(Polyb.  L  c.) 

•Beaita.  C«aiiii«4a. — ^Towards  the  close  of  the  republic  and  under  the 
«,  it  became  customary,  when  soldiers  received  their  discharge  upon  oom- 

ils  Ifl  oiM  of  th«  many  insUooet  In  which  Nlelrahr  refases  to  admit  the  aeenraey  of 
■tatomenu  \  but  I  am  unable  to  peroolvo  the  foroe  of  hU  arguments,  or,  rather,  asser- 

brbtaa  (VL  37.)  aajt  thtt  the  leirlonary  received  S  obole  a*daj ;  but  he.  In  common  with 
Oredl  and  Roman  writers  considered  the  Greek  drachma  and  the  Roman  denarlna  aa 
dent,  and  ire  know  from  Pliny  (H.N.  XXX.  3)  that  for  a  long  period  the  DetMHuB,  la 
aiag  mUitaiy  pay,  was  bald  to  be  equal  to  ten  asses  only,  (dee  TaolU  Ana  L  U .) 
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pleting  their  regular  period  of  eervioe,  to  asaign  to  eidi  a  portion  of  U 
grmtnit  J  in  mon^.  Sometimes  large  bodies  of  veterans,  in  aooordsnei  «i 
policy  followed  during  the  subjugation  of  Italy,  (p.  88,)  were  tianipH 
the  remote  firontier  provinces,  and  there  estaULshed  as  military  eokaH 
such  rewards  for  serv'ioe  were  comprehended  under  the  general  term  Pna 
Commoda  MMonum — Commoda  emeritae  miliUae,  &c. — and  oomf 
with  the  system  of  military  penuons  common  in  modem  timea.  ^ 

Pcri«d  •f  Scrrlce. — In  the  earlier  ages,  when  the  campaigns  were  of 
duration,  every  Koman  citizen  possessed  of  a  certain  fortune,  and  bci««i 
ages  of  seventeen  and  forty-six,  was  bound  to  enrol  himself  as  a  soldier,  if 
upon,  without  reference  to  his  previous  service.  In  process  of  time,  bowew, 
large  armies  were  constantly  kept  on  foot,  and  the  legions  often  renainec 
in  foreign  countries,  it  was  found  expedient  to  limit  the  period,  and  bcfti 
time  of  Polybius  it  had  been  fixed  to  twenty  years  for  tlie  Infantry  and  tn 
for  the  CavaUy.  Each  individual  who  had  completed  this  term  was  ezeaiti 
the  future,  was  styled  Emeritus^  and  was  entitled  to  a  regular  discbar^  ( jtfi 
A  discharge  granted  in  this  manner  was  termed  Missio  honestOi  bat  if  ofal 
in  consequence  of  bad  health  or  any  special  plea,  Missio  causarioL  Thm 
thought  fit  to  remain  in  the  Legions  after  they  bad  a  richt  to  demsod 
Missio  were  called  Vtterani^  and  those  who  had  received  tndr  Miano  bat 
induced  again  to  join  in  compliance  with  some  special  requeit,  were  i 
Evocatu  Augustus,  in  B.C.  13,  restricted  the  regular  period  of  serrioefa 
Lcponaries  to  sixteen  years,  and  for  the  Praetorians  to  twelve,  (Dioi ' 
lAV,  25,)  but  subsct^ucntly  (A.D.  5)  it  would  appear  that  the  old  wium 
renewed,  tlie  Praetorians  being  required  to  serve  for  sixteen  and  the  Ugioi 
ftir  twenty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  they  were  to  receive  a  bountj  (proa 
of  20,000  sesterces  and  12,000  sesterces  respectively  (Dion  Caas.  LY.  2S.) 
arrangement  was  again  modified  under  Tiberius,  in  consequence  of  the  ndi 
Pannunia,  to  this  extent,  that  the  Legionaries  were  not  to  be  entitled  to  Ik 
Missio  until  allcr  twenty  years,  but  that  after  sixteen  years  they  were  to  n 
a  partial  discharge,  termed  Exauctoratio^  in  virtue  of  which  they  were 
separated  from  the  Legion,  to  be  exempted  from  all  ordinary  laborinm  I 
and  to  be  marshalled  by  themselves  under  a  distinct  banner^-Jiisfipnea 
vicena  stipendia  mentis ;  exauctorari  qui  sena  dena  fecisseni^  ae  rtfaw 
vezillo  ctterorum  immunes  nisi  propulsandi  hostis  (Tadt  Aim.  L  36.) 
by  no  means  clear,  however,  that  this  was  not  the  system  which  U 
introduced  by  Augustus  when  he  revived  the  andent  period  of  service,  an 
the  mutiny  was  not  partly  caused  by  a  want  of  good  £uth  in  canying  oid 
rules. 

iRiiiiuuT  8taBdards.^(5i(7na.  VexiUa.)  The  militaiy  tlandaid  • 
primitive  ages  is  said  by  Ovid  (Fast  III.  117)  to  have  been  a  wum  or  li 
of  hay  or  straw  attached  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole.  Pliny  (H  J(.  i  4)  I 
that  up  to  the  second  consulship  of  Blarius,  (B.C.  104,)  the  eagle  and  im 
animals  formed  the  standards  of  the  Legion,  the  eagle  holding  we  fin(  pb 
tliat  after  that  date  the  eagle  alone  was  retained— iSomoiiif  ecm  (ao.  aq 
Icgionibus  C,  Marius  in  secundo  consulatu  suo  proprie  dieamL  i 
untea  prima  cum  qtiatuor  aliis:  Lupi^  Minotauri^  Eq^U  Apriqm  a 
ordines  anteibanU  Faucis  ante  annis  soia  in  aaem  partari  cotfH^ 
rtHqua  in  castris  relinquebantur.    But  although  the  eipa  (A^pdh)  em 

I  Tacit  Ann.  L  17.    Butt  Oetav.  49l  Call»  04 
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times  the  great  standard  of  the  Legion,  and  as  snch  was  oomnutted 
jdy  of  the  Primipilus,  we  mnst  not  suj^oee  that  it  was  the  ontf 
m  the  oontraiy,  it  is  certain  that  each  Vohors  and  each  Centwria 
1  standard,  and  judging  from  the  nnmerons  representations  of  such 
oins,  on  the  colomn  of  Trajan  and  other  ancient  monuments,  the/ 
assumed  a  mat  variety  of 
rms.  The  Denarius  ot  M. 
)f  which  we  annex  a  out, 
the  form  of  the  legionary 
;wo  other  standards,  at  the 
e  republic  (See  also  the 
ge  376.)  It  has  been  con- 
it  while  Aquila  denotes  the  great  standard  of  the  whole  Legion, 
lotes  that  of  a  Cohors^  and  Vexillum  that  of  a  Centuria,  but  Siese 
are  certainly  not  uniformly  observed. 

idards  marked  out  the  various  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the 
is  to  enable  each  soldier  readily  to  fall  into  his  place,  and  the  move- 
e  standards  in  the  field  indicated  at  once  to  a  spectator  the  evolutions 
t>y  the  different  corps  to  which  they  belonged.  Hence  the  phrases 
Ttf,  to  advance;  S,  referre^  to  retreat;  S,  Convertere,  to  wheel; 
irre — Signis  coUatis  confligere^  to  engage;  urbem  intrare  subsignis 
s  legumes  ducere,  in  regular  marching  order ;  ad  signa  convenire^ 
a  signis  discedere^  to  desert;  and  many  others  which  can  occasion 
Bsment.  The  expression  MiUtes  Signi  unius  (e.g.  Liv.  XXV.  23. 
)  is,  however,  of  doubtful  import,  and  we  cannot  with  certainty  dedde 
signifies  the  soldiers  of  one  Maniple  or  of  one  Century. 
r  Rewards. — ^These  may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  according  as 
bestowed  upon  the  commander-in-chief,  or  upon  the  subordinate 
1  soldiers.  The  great  object  of  ambition  to  every  general  was  a 
,  or,  fiiiling  that,  an  Ovatio ;  the  distinctions  grant€»  to  those  inferior 
the  genera]  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  personal  decorations, 
^halerae,  &o. 

(ti5. — A  Triumph  was  a  grand  procession,  in  which  a  victorious 
ered  the  city  by  the  Porta  Triumphalis^  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
iiadriga^)  wearing  a  dress  of  extraordinary  splendour,  namely,  an 
1  robe,  {Toga  picta^)  an  under  garment  flowered  with  palm  leaves, 
limato,)  and  a  wreath  of  laurel  round  his  brows.  He  was  preceded 
)ners  taken  in  the  war,  the  spoils  of  the  cities  captured,  and  pictures 
tns  subdued.  He  was  followed  by  his  troops ;  and  after  passing  along 
Via  and  through  the  Forum^  ascended  to  the  Capitol,  where  he 
)nU  in  sacrifice  to  Jove.  A  regular  Triumph  (iustus  JViumphus) 
e  demanded  unless  the  following  conditions  had  been  satisfied.  1.  The 
ust  have  held  the  office  of  Dictator,  of  Consul,  or  of  Praetor.  It  is 
ompeius  triumphed  twice  (B.C.  81  and  B.C.  71,)  before  he  had  held 
rai^,  but  the  whole  of  his  career  was  exceptional.  2.  The  sucoesa 
t  the  claim  was  founded  must  have  been  achieved  by  the  claimant 
umder-in-chief  of  the  victorious  army ;  or  in  other  words,  the  opera- 
lave  been  performed  under  his  Auspicia,  (p.  111.)  S*  The  campaign 
been  brought  to  a  termination,  and  the  country  reduced  to  soeh  * 
nquiHity  as  to  admit  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  wboae  presence 
Qony  was  indispensable.    4.  Not  less  than  5000  oi  the  enemy  mail 
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hare  fallen  in  one  engagement.  5.  Same  potitire  a.lvnntage  mi  oi 
dominion  must  liave  l)«en  gaiucd,  not  merely  &  diMaler  retricTcd,  rt  i 
repulsed.  G,  Ttie  contest  mnat  have  bwn  against  *  foreign  tut:  I 
eipreaaion  of  Lucan,  when  ipeoking  of  Civil  Wan  ' — 

Bella  gori  pliujuit  nulloa  habitura  trinmptaos. — I.  IS. 
Wlien  an_v  important  exploit  had  been  peifontied  bj  an  umv,  tl 
foriviirded  a  despaicb  irreatlied  nith  Inatel  (_I.ilerae  laurealat)  to  Ihe  Si 
generally  ordered  a  [mllio  thanksgiving,  (JiappUcatio,)  and  npon 
gave  him  audience  in  some  temple  outaido  the  wajli.  Tbe  Senate  a 
iiiuntained  that  it  was  tlieir  prerogative  to  decide  wUetber  the  hx 
Triumph  ahonld  bo  conceded  or  withheld ;  but  in  tliii,  at  in  all  oth 
connected  wjtli  public  busineu,  the  people  occasionally  sMeited  thei 
e:ierdse  supreme  control,  and  cons^uenlly  ire  God  examples  of  gen 
brating  a  l'rium])h  by  pcrtniuion  of  the  people  in  oppositioD  to  llie 
the  Senate. '  When  it  was  settled  that  a  Triumph  waa  to  take  place. 
Tribrniea  of  tlic  Pleba  applied  to  tbe  Comitia  Trihata  for  a  Pkiifotum 
the  piindptcfl  of  the  cmistitulion  during  the  day  of  the  ceremony.  In ' 
the  general  migbt  retain  bis  Imperiam  within  the  d(y. ' 

Ronuui  general)  who  had  petitloneil  for  a  Triumph,  and  had  bee 
frequently  indulged  in  a  sintilal  display  on  the  Mont  Alhanm^  oondi 
a  saerifiec  to  Jupiter  Latiarta.  * 

Triiimplms  A'aealu. — A  Triamph  might  be  celebrated  for  a  vietoTT 
tea.  Thew  were  compaistively  rare ;  hnt  we  have  examples  In  the 
Duillius,  (It.C.  ^60,)  of  LnUtius  Caluluf,  (B.C.  241,)  and  a  C-w  olh< 
Teinmphg  tinJer  the  Empire. — The  Prince  bdng  sole  ci>mniander-i 
the  armies  of  ihe  slate,  nil  other  roililniy  commanders  were  rtfarded 
bis  Legal!,  aiid  it  was  held  that  all  victories  were  gained  omlcr  bis 
however  di^I ant  he  might  bBrmmihe  Kcne  of  action;  ei>n*ei]uent]i 
was  enliilcl  tu  a  Triumph.    Hence,  although  Angnslua  in  the  early  p 

career,  belbre  his  position  became  teem 

dettiied,  pemiilted  his  enbotdinatea  to 
Triumphs,  this  honour  was  not  grant 
one  not  belon^g  to  (he  imperial  fj 
R.C.  14 ;  but  instead  of  Triumphs,  aa 
and  decorations,  termed  Triiimphah 
menin,  were  instituted  am]  freely  b«ft« 
Decorated  arches  were  fregoently  tra 
the  streets  through  which  the  triami 
cession  defiled.  Thess  were  originall 
jirotiabililj-,  mere  lemponiiy  uracm 
under  the  empin  they  frequently  ii 
permanent  form,  were  designed  with  gr 
teclural  skill,  and  ornamented  nilh  elaborate  sculptures.      Uf  this  ii 

I  3»  T.rlom  rlMlila  with  mwrA  to  Trlomphi  tn  LLl,  Till  re  XXVL  »L  XXT 

XXX. «s  xxXLS.io.  tat»,  xxxiiLfi.xxxiv.  JO.XXXIX. ».  XL.as.  Vk 

ILW.XXVI.  11.  XXXVI,  ao.  XZXIX.4.udBDltwalUrliui1LlT  iii.n  1 
St.    Polih  VI.  in,    Illc         

J  LIT. Ik:— 

"  Li>',_Epit-  *y'i;  x_?'(y'r.'"] 
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arches  of  Titos,  of  Sererns,  and  of  Gonstantine,  still  extant,  of  which  we 

npresentations  in  Chapter  I.,  and  soch  objects  are  often  delineated 

It  in  the  cot  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  page,  from  a  large  brass  of 


-This  was  a  procession  of  the  same  natnre  as  a  Trinroph,  bnt  mnch 

)n8,  and  was  conceded  to  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves 

the  enemy,  withont  having  performed  anj  achievement  of  sufficient 

to  entitle  them  to  a  Triumph,  or  who  were  nnable  to  fulfil  all  the 

enomerated  above.    In  this  case,  the  general  entered  the  city  on  foot, 

times,  on  horseback,  attired  in  a  simple  Toga  Praetexta^  frequently 

by  troops,  and  the  display  terminated  by  the  sacrifice  not  of  a  bull, 

of  a  Triumph,  but  of  a  sheep— and  hence  the  name  Ovatio,  ^ 

!,  Phalerae,  Sfv. — Coronae  were  wreaths  or  chaplets  worn  on  the 

ovried  in  the  hand,  on  public  occasions,  and  were  distinguished  by 

names,  according  to  their  form  and  the  drcnmstances  under  which  they 

The  most  hononrable  of  all  was  the  Corona  Civica,  bestowed  upon 

\wbo  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen  ;  (ob  Cives  Servatos ;)  it  was  made  of 

and  hence  termed  Quercus    Civilis — the  Corona    Vallaria  s. 

w  was  given  to  the  individual  who  first  scaled  the  rampart  in  assaulting 

of  an  enemy — the  Corona  Muralis  to  him  who  first  mounted  the 

in  storming  a  town — ^the  Corona  Navalia  to  him  who  first  boarded  a 

di^H-a  Corona  Rostrata  was  presented  by  Augustus  to  Agrippa  after 

*"^  of  Sex  Pompeius — a  Corona  Ohsidionalts  was  the  ofiering  of  soldiers 

been  beleaffuered  to  the  conmiander  by  whom  they  had  been  relieved, 

made  of  ue  grass  which  grew  upon  the  spot  where  they  had  been 

were  ornaments  attached  to  horse  fruniture,  or  to  the  accoutrements 
lider ;  besides  which,  various  decorations  for  the  person,  such  as  collars  of 
Tbrqueij)  Armlets,  {Armillae,)  Clasps,  (Fibidae,)  and  simikir  objects, 
Iff  the  marks  of  honour  given  and  received. 

Siat  is,  armour  or  weapons  taken  from  the  person  of  a  vanquished  foe, 
/s  exhibited  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  house  of  the  victor, 
prondest  of  all  militanr  trophies  were  Spolia  Opima^  which  could  be 
ontf  when  the  commander-in-chief  of  a  Roman  army  engaged  and  over- 
in  single  oombat  the  oommander-in-chief  of  the  enemy,  (quae  dux  Populi 
'  diui  hostium  detraxit)    Boman  history  a£fordcd  but  three  examples 
Spolia  Opima.    The  first  were  won  by  Romulus  from  Aero,  ^ng 
Cenincnses,  the  second  by  Aulus  Cornelius  Cossus  from  Lar  Tolumnius, 
of  the  Veientes,  the  third  by  M.  Gaudius  Marcellus  from  Virodomarus,  a 
diief,  (B.C.  22^.)    In  iW  cases  they  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Fere- 
preserved  in  his  temple. ' 
Paalikmeata^Slight  ofiences  were  punished  with  stripes  or  with 
iUi  a  stick,  and  these  were  generally  inflicted  summarily  by  the  cen- 
who,  for  this  purpose,  earned  a  vine  sapling,  which  was  regarded  as 

;v.  xn.  la  zxtl  si.   Pmi  dim.  ■.▼.  owiniM.  p.  im.    aql  oen.  y.  s.    piin.  h.n: 

■t  Wlm,  IIL  ISl  Pint.  MaraelL  SS.  Dion  Cms.  XLVUL  31.  XLIX.  15.  LIV.  a  3&  LV.  S. 
m^  Yin,  Ma.  IV.  Ma 

^  AsL  ML  T.  S.  LIT.  VI.  Sa  VIL  la  96.  97.  47.  44  IX.  48.  X.  44.  47.  ZXII.  61.  SC 
r.  ML  XJLVL*  SL  4a  XXX I&  XXXIX.  31.  Eplt.  CXXIX.  Tacit.  Ann.  II.  9.  9t  IIL 
^.  U.  PUn.  H.ir.  VIL  aa  XXL  4.  XXU.  4.  a.  Snat  ClMuL  17.  FanL  Dlatt.  ■.  ?. 
■  wmmm,  p- 161.   VodIm.  Anrelian.  IS. 

^.  I.  1&  TV.  sa  KplC  XX.     F«flt  t.T.  OpAna  fpolb.  p.  186L     Pint.  MaroeO.  a 

VaLlfauLllLlLCL   Dton  Cms.  XU V.  4.  LL  24. 
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their  badge  of  office.^  More  serioiiB  Tiolationa  of  disdpline,  radi  as  £< 
desertion,  mutiny,  or  theft,  were  visited  with  death.  The  aentenoe  i 
into  effect  in  yarions  ways,  by  beheading,  by  cmcifixion,  and  ion 
the  FustvLariumy  which  was  analogous  to  running  the  gaaotkL 
soldier  was  condemned  to  undergo  this,  one  of  the  tribnnea  tooched 
stick,  upon  which  all  the  soldiers  of  the  legion  fell  upon  him  with 
clubs,  and  generally  despatched  him.  He  was,  however,  allowed  to 
life,  but  if  he  escaped,  could  never  return  home.  *  When  some  crii 
committed  whicli  involved  great  numbers,  eveiy  tenth  man  wis  cl 
for  punishment,  and  this  was  called  Decimatio.*  Under  the  empire  i 
of  Vicesimatio  and  Centesimatio,    (Capitolin.  Macrin.  12.) 

EncaaiFBiciits.— When  a  Roman  army  was  in  the  field,  it  never 
for  a  single  night,  without  throwing  up  an  entrenclinient  capable  o 
the  whole  of  the  troops  and  their  bi^gage.  This  field-work  was  ten 
and  such  an  essential  feature  in  their  system  did  it  form,  that  the 
quently  used  as  synonymous  with  a  day's  march,  and  also  with 
general,  as  in  the  expressions — Consul  tertiis  Castris  AncyramjH 
XXXVIII.  24.) — Septuagesimis  Castris  Tarraeonem  rtdiit  (Liv.  3 

—  Fir,  ncscias  utilior  in  Castris,  an  melior  in  Toga  (Velleins  II. 
Folybiiis  has  bequeathed  to  us  such  a  minute  description  of  a  Rj 

accompanied  by  accurate  measurements,  that  we  can  have  no  diff 
cribing  the  form  and  arrangements  which  it  exhibited  at  the  epc 
discipline  of  the  Romans  was  in  its  most  perfect  state. 

Officers  possessed  of  the  necessary  skill  and  experience,  were 
forward  in  advance  of  an  army  on  the  mareh,  to  choose  anitable  p 
encampment,  (capere  locum  castris,)  attended  by  practical  tD^. 
Metatores,  who,  after  the  spot  had  been  selected  upon  which  tb 
general  (Practorium)  was  to  be  erected,  taking  this  as  their  base, 
mcafturements,  and  drew  all  the  lines  nccessaiT  to  enable  the  suk 
working  as  soon  as  tliey  came  up,  and  laid  off  the  epacea  appropc 
of  the  various  divisions  of  which  the  army  was  composed,  so  that  ei 
knew  at  once  where  his  quarten  were  to  be  found. 

The  form  of  the  camp  was  a  square,  each  side  of  which  was  201 « 
in  length.  The  defences  consisted  of  a  ditch,  (/'ossa,')  the  earth  di 
thrown  inwards  so  as  to  form  a  rampart,  (agger,)  upon  the  sommii 
palisade  (vallum)  was  erected  of  wooden  stakes,  (valli — «iid!es,)  ace 
of  which  were  carried  by  each  soldier,  along  with  his  entrncfaii 
clear  space  of  200  feet  (iutervallum)  was  left  all  round  between  the 
the  tents.  Tlie  relative  position  of  the  different  parts  will  be  readil; 
by  studying  the  annexed  plan,  and  the  explanation  by  which  it  it  a 
it  being  premised,  that  the  camp  represented  is  one  caJcnlated  to  sec 
consular  army,  consisting  of  two  legions,  each  containing  4,200 
300  cavaliy,  together  with  the  usual  complement  of  soeO,  that : 
number  of  Infantry  and  double  the  number  of  eavaliy,  in  all  16,1 
and  1,800  cavalry. 

1  Tacit.  Ann.  I.  17. 18.  S3.    LIv.  Enlt.  LVIL    Plla  B.II  XIT.  I. 

s  LiT.  IL  «).  V.  6L  £pit  XV.  XXVUI.  29.  XXX  ^  Mjb.  YL  A  Cfe  I 
Taoit  Ann.  IIL  21. 

S  LIT.  IL  A9.  Cie.  pro  CInent  4ft  Polvbi  VL  »L  Itat.  Omsl  I&  SmI  Ol 
R    Tacit  HUt  I  37.     Dion  CaM.  XLL  ll  XLIX.  S7.  ».    For  ^mkam  m 

—  LIT.  X.  4.  XXIV.  1&  XXV.  6.  XXVL  L  JJLYIL  IXXU4L    TA 
KMt  Gout.  24. 
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,  DB,  va  tha  four  lidca  n  rampartt  encloaing  tlie  Ctunp ;  P  ii 
,  thequrUn  oftbageneral-m-cbief,  which,  aa  remirkod  abort, 


of  the  lide  AB,  which  wai  alvaja  the  aide  nearect  to  the  enemy, 
-the  Porta  Prattoria. 

)  of  CD,  the  aide  bitheat  from  the  enem}',  waa  a  aeoond  gate,  0 
teuntana. 

uap  waa  divided  into  two  nneqnal  parts,  which  we  m»j  die- 
Upper  and  the  Lower  portioiu,  bj  a  road,  100  feet  bioad,  whinb 

parallel  to  the  ndea  AB,  CD.    Thia  road  waa  called  Prbiapia ; 


ctioa  t£  the  Camp,  that,  naoielj,  wluch  Uj  between'  (he  Prm- 
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eipia  and  the  side  AB,  oonUuned  about  one-third  of  tlie  ipaoe  enifaD 
lower  portion.  The  priucipal  object  in  thif  ^viaion  was  the  Pnui 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  an  open  aqnare,  extending  100  feet  ob 
it.  Right  and  left  of  the  Praetoriuiti,  at  Q  and  F,  were  the  Qaoei 
quarters  of  the  Qnaestor  and  of  those  immediatelj  connected  with 
ments,  and  the  Forum^  the  pnblio  market  of  the  Camp ;  but  it  ii  i 
which  side  of  the  Praetorium  thej  were  respectively  aitnated. 

Along  the  straight  line,  EG,  which  forms  Uie  upper  boandaiy  of  thi 
were  ranged  at  Uie  points  marked  by  dots,  the  tents  of  the  twi 
belonging  to  the  two  legions;  and,  in  all  probability,  along  the  same 
to  its  extremities,  were  the  tents  of  the  Praefecti  Sociorunu 

The  Principia  may  be  re^iffdod  as  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  < 
tlie  altar  for  sacrifice  was  raised,  and  bemde  the  altar,  as  befitted 
character,  stood  the  standards,  or  at  all  erents,  the  Aauilae  of  each 

In  the  spaces  marked  7,  8, 9,  10,  and  the  corresponding  spaces  on 
side  of  the  /Vaetorium,  were  the  staff  of  the  general,  indnding  ] 
Legati^  together  with  the  Praetoria  Cohors,  Uie  body  guard  of 
consisting  chiefly  of  picked  men  selected  from  the  Extraordinan 
were  cavalry,  &cing  towards  the  Praetorium ;  9  and  10  infantry,  fii 
the  Agger.  In  11  were  the  remainder  of  the  Extraordinarii  Eq 
towards  the  Principia ;  in  12,  the  remainder  of  the  Extraordim 
facing  towards  the  rampart.  The  space  13  was  devoted  to  troops 
in  a  regular  Consnlar  Army,  who  might  chance  to  be  serving  along 

The  Lower  portion  of  the  Camp,  that,  namely,  which  lay  betwei 
cipia  and  the  side  CD,  was  devoted  to  the  quarters  of  the  ordi 
Infantry  and  Cavalry,  Legionaries  and  Allies.  It  was  divided  iot 
parts  by  a  road,  50  feet  wide,  which  ran  parallel  to  the  Princ^ 
called  Via  Quintana,  The  tents  were  aU  pitched  in  the  twelve  ( 
partments  represented  on  the  plan,  six  above  and  ux  below  the  Vi 
Each  of  these  compartments  was  divided  fix)m  the  one  nest  to  it  1 
passage  (  Via)  50  feet  broad ;  each  compartment  was  500  feet  knj 
was  divided  transversely  into  five  equal  compartmenta,  neb  100  f 
lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  Principia,  and  again  longitndinally  ial 
partments  by  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  sides  AC,  BD,  ab  being  ii 
feet,  be  133^,  de  100,  ef  100,  gh  50,  hi  100,  the  remiunder  of  the  i 
sions  in  a  reverse  order,  kl  100,  Im  50,  no  100,  op  100,  qr  133^,  r 
have  thus  the  twelve  large  compartments  each  divided  into  ten 
spaces,  and  from  the  data  given  above,  we  can  at  onoe  calcniate  the  i 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  P&rta  Praeiaria  U 
Decumana  would  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  Praetoria^  < 
Camp  into  two  equal  parts ;  and  it  will  be  seen  by  xefemng  to  tft 
these  two  parts  are  in  every  respect  perfectly  symmetricaL  In  czplaii 
troops  were  arranged,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  thttr  distiibiitioi 
of  this  line  only,  for  one  Legion,  with  its  complenient  of  iSoeu,  Ity 
hand,  and  the  other  on  the  left  hand,  while  eveiy  oompntinaBt, 
upper  and  lower  portion  of  the  Camp,  bdonffing  to  the  Len»  q 
had  a  compartment  exactly  similar  oonesponding  to  it,  nd  bake 
Legion  on  the  other  side. 

In  the  spaces  marked  1,  each  oontaimng  10,000  iqiiare  fbet,  ^ra* 
of  the  Legion,  each  of  the  ten  spaoea  being  oeaipied  bj  one  TWw 
and  horses. 
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Ibe  f{Moet  marked  2,  each  containing  5000  square  feet,  were  the  Triarii 
Legion,  each  of  the  ten  qtaoes  bmg  occupied  by  a  Mampulus  of  60 


maiked  S,  each  containing  10,000  square  feet,  were  the  Prim- 

the  Legion,  each  of  the  ten  qiaoes  being  occupied  by  two  Manipuli  of 

each. 

-|te^aces  marked  4,  each  containing  10,000  square  feet,  were  the  Hastati 

each  of  the  ten  spaces  being  occupied  by  two  Manipuli  of  60 


tMX), 


fmk^iing 


spaces  maiked  5,  each  containing  about  13,300  square  feet,  were  the 
jSociomm,  eaeh  of  the  ten  spaces  being  occupied  by  40  men  and  horses, 
in  all  400,  the  remaining  200  being  quartered  apart  in  the  upper  Camp 
the  Extraordinarii, 

in  the  spaces  marked  6,  each  containing  20,000  square  feet,  were  the 
tm,  each  of  the  ten  spaces  being  occupied  by  240  men,  making 
I,  the  remaining  600  being  quartered  apart  in  the  upper  Camp  among 
irdinanL 
tents  all  faced  towards  the  Viae  which  formed  their  boundaries ;  those 
1,  3,  5  facing  towards  BD,  those  in  2,  4,  6,  towards  AC. 
be  observed  that  nothing  has  been  said  regarding  the  quarters  of  the 
Polybius  leaves  us  altogether  in  the  dark  upon  this  point. 

the  Camp, — Pickets  of  Cavalry  and  Infantry,  called  Statione.% 
flttown  forward  in  advance  of  the  different  gates,  to  give  timely  notice  of 
of  a  foe ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  a  strong  body  of  Velites  was 
wX  each  gate  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  surprise.  These  were  called 
a.  Custodiae,  Finally,  a  number  of  sentinels,  (Excubiae,)  taken  also 
h  the  VeUies^  kept  guard  (agere  excuhiaS)  along  the  ramparts,  while  others 
Ml  from  the  Legions  were  stationed  at  the  quarters  of  the  general-in-chief  and 
■r  principal  officers,  and  were  dispersed  among  the  tents  and  Viae,  All  these 
■Bliotts  were  observed  during  the  day,  and  were  of  course  redoubled  during 
tafgiiti  which,  reckoning  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  was  divided  into  four  equal 
SW  celled  VigHiae^  the  night  guards  being  termed  specially  Vigiles,  (agere 
Aiae,)  wlule  Easatbiae  and  agere  Excubias  applied  both  to  night  and  to 
to  The  ordinaiy  duty  of  going  the  rounds  (  Vigilias  circuire)  was  committed 
pght  EguiUs^  four  from  each  Legion,  who  were  changed  daily,  and  the  most 
pSmI  praoantions  were  taken  to  ascertain  that  they  p^ormod  their  task  fully 

ftkh^r. 

?fte  watchword  (Signum)  for  each  night  was  not  passed  verbally,  but  was 
■bed  upon  small  tablets  of  wood,  (Tesserae^)  which  were  delivered,  in  the 
lb.  hMtinnr,  by  the  commander-in-chief  to  those  legionary  Tribunes  who  were 
^  doty,  and  by  these  to  four  men  in  each  Legion  called  Tesserarii,  by  whom 
_  jpBUirae  were  conveyed  to  the  tents  most  remote  from  the  Principia^  and 
passed  along  the  line  from  Turma  to  Turma,  and  from  Manipulus  to 
r,  nntil  they  again  reached  the  hands  of  the  Tribuni, 

DefeBce  •fVmmtMmd  Places. — In  laying  siege  to  a  fortified 

other  place  of  strength,  one  of  two  methods  was  adopted:  either,  1.  An 

niade  to  force  an  entrance,  in  which  case  the  process  was  termed, 

and,  if  successful,  ExpugnaHo:  or,  2.  A  blockade  was  formed,  and 

celcnlated  upon  starving  out  the  defenders.    This  was  called 


^^f^mnnaJtio,     Urban  Oppugnare.    If  the  town  was  of  small  sise,  and 
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accessible  on  erery  side,  while  the  force  at  the  dispoaal  of  the  bdq 
Urge,  a  ring  of  solcUers  was  drawn  ronnd  the  walla,  (cppjdMM  cotom  i 
a  portion  of  whom  kept  np  a  constant  discharge  of  misailei  vpoo  ti 
manned  the  battlements,  (propugnatortB^)  while  the  rat,  wAnaa^ 
side  simultaneously,  with  their  shields  joined  above  their  heads  so  ss  t 
continuous  covering,  like  the  shell  of  a  tortoise,  (Ustudine  faeta,] 
scaling  ladders  (scalae)  against  a  nmnber  of  different  pointa,  ud,  at 
time,  endeavonm  to  burst  open  the  gates. 

When  the  town,  from  its  size,  the  strength  of  its  defences,  and  the  n 
the  garrison,  could  not  be  attacked  in  this  manner  with  any  reasooaUi 
of  success,  a  regular  siege  was  formed;  one  or  two  pointa  were  sekcied 
which  the  operations  were  to  be  prindpally  directed,  and  elaborate  « 
constructed.  The  great  object  was  to  demoliah  the  walls,  ao  as  ti 
practicable  breach,  and  this  niight  be  effected  in  two  waya.  1.  By  nni 
them  (muros  subruere  s.  suffodere,)  2.  By  battering  them  iritk 
blows  from  an  enormous  beam  of  wood  shod  with  a  mass  of  iron  ft 
the  shape  of  a  ram*s  head,  which  gave  the  name  of  ilries  to  the  whole 
But  in  order  to  enable  the  soldiers  who  were  to  be  engaged  in  fiOia 
ditch,  in  undermining  the  walls,  and  in  working  the  Ram,  to  appn 
safety,  it  was  necessary  to  protect  them  from  the  miasiles  huled  d 
the  battlements.    The  means  resorted  to  in  order  to  gain  this  end,  wer 

1.  A  number  of  large  wooden  sheds,  called,  aocoming  to  their  varii 
Vineae — Testudines — Plutd — MtucuU,  open  at  the  two  enda,  bat  wi 
roofe  overlaid  with  raw  hides,  and  wattled  at  the  aides,  were  plaocd  ipi 
and  pushed  forwards  up  to  the  very  walls  (ro£tf  subUcHt  fl^eftanter. 
some  of  these  there  were  Rams  which  the  men  oould  wofk  with  en 
security,  being  sheltered  from  arrows  and  darts,  while  others  afforded 
those  who  were  digging  under  the  foundations  of  the  walls. 

2.  In  order  to  annoy  and  distract  the  defenders,  a  huge  moimd  ol 
'^99^'' — ^vas  thrown  up  opposite  to  the  points  selected  for  attadc,  and 
gradually  advanced  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  walla,  it  was  at  the  § 
laised  so  as  to  equal  them  in  elevation.  Upon  the  anmmit  of  this,  n 
towers — Turres — were  built  of  such  altitude  as  oompletdy  to  on 
battlements,  and  thus  to  enable  the  archers  and  javelin-throwen,  vil 
the  successive  stories  (Tabulatd)  were  crowded,  to  look  down  opoo  tfaei 
and  to  take  deliberate  aim  at  the  townsmen.  When  the  natnre  of  the  |i 
other  circumstances,  rendered  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  oonstmet  ai 
Turres  were  fabricated  at  a  distance,  and  rolled  np  on  wheds  like  the 
but  their  unwieldy  weight  and  height  rendered  such  an  operation  v/j 
and  hazardous. 

Occasionally  also,  mines  (cumculi)  were  driven  with  a  ikw  of  paiib 
the  walls,  and  opening  out  within  the  town,  aa  in  the  proUeniatical  tih 
ing  the  capture  of  Veii.    (See  Liv.  V.  19.  21.  XXIIL  18.  XXXTUL7. 

The  mode  of  attacking  a  fortified  plaoe  would  neoeaaarily  depend  in  i 
upon  a  variety  of  circun)stance8,  which  would  vary  finr  each  partieubrc 
tlie  skill  of  the  engineers  would  be  taxed  in  devising  acbemea  for  the  n 
new  and  unlooked-for  obstacles.  But  the  genenl  principlea  renuned  ti 
and  we  find  the  Agger,  the  Turres^  the  Aries^  and  the  T^iMoe,  ■ 
recurring  in  the  descriptions  of  sieges  recorded  by  hiatoiiana.  When  ti 
lialistaey  Catapultac,  Scorptones,  and  similar  machines,  (Tbraieatt 
discharged  arrows,  darts,  and  stones,  in  ahowen,  becuM  ooamuo,  ti 
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ft«fed  with  great  effect  hj  both  parties,  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
ptod  entirely  to  the  destrnction  of  life,  and  not,  although  some  of  them  shot 
H  of  immense  sixe,  to  battering  in  breach. 

CmcKo.  Urbem  Obsidere  s.  Obsidume  Cingere.  It  is  obrions  that  the  system 
Hbed  above  could  not  have  been  iranued  against  a  to\m  or  castle  built  upon 
ftf  eminence,  or  strongly  fortified  by  nature.  Hence,  when  it  was  desired 
Mnoe  a  place  of  this  description,  recourse  was  had  to  ObsiJio.  In  order  to 
Mr  this  effectual,  the  pUice  besieged  was,  if  practicable,  surrounded  by  a 
jle  wall,  {CircumvaUart — Circumvallatio,)  strengthened  at  inten'als  with 
■B,  the  inner  wall  being  intended  to  resist  any  sally  upon  the  part  of  the 
Bmen,  the  outer  to  reiiel  any  attempt  at  relief  from  without, 
be  defence,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  each  case  varied  to  meet  the  par- 
Inr  Ibnn  of  attack.  Every  effort  was  made  to  delay  the  progress  of  the 
k%  and  destroy  the  machines,  by  frequent  sallies,  (eniptiones^  and  since 

materials  employed  in  constructing  the  Vineae  and  Turrcs  were  all  of  a 

Ibvstible  nature,  it  often  happened  that  they  were  repeatedly  consumed  by 

Ingenious  contrivances  were  devised  for  deadening  the  shock  of  the  Aries, 

lor  aeizing  and  lifting  it  up,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  propelled  with 
St;  huge  masses  of  stone  were  cast  down  upon  the  Vineae^  crushing  every 
tf  before  them  by  their  weight ;  mines  were  met  by  counter  mines — (ran  versus 
iadu  hostiwn  cuniailos  excipere;  Turres  were  erected  opposite  to,  and 
» lofty  than  those  upon  the  Agger;  the  Agger  itself  was  undermined,  and 
eaith  withdrawn;  when  a  portion  of  the  wall  was  shattered,  a  deep  trench 
I  dog  behind  the  breach,  a  new  wall  raised  behind  the  trench,  and  a  multi- 
B  of  schemea  contrived  and  executed,  which  may  be  best  learned  by  rending 

•ooonnts  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
;m  of  antiquity,  such  as  those  of  Syracuse,  (Liv.  XXIY.  88,  &Cm)  of 
.taria,  (Liv.  XXXVIII.  4,)  of  Alesia, '(Caes.  B.  G.  VII.  G8.)  of  Marseilles, 
Hi.  B.  G.  XL  1.)  and  of  Jerusalem,  as  recorded  by  Josephus. 
Wantmrf  DreM.— The  cloak,  or  upper  garment,  worn  by  the  soldiers  on 
vioe,  was  termed  Sagum^  in  oontnidistinction  to  Toga,  the  garb  of  the  peaceful 
wn.  In  the  case  of  any  sudden  panic,  it  was  assumed  by  the  whole  body 
■be  people,  who  in  such  a  case  were  said — Saga  sumere — Ad  Saga  ire — In 
^  etse.  It  seems  to  have  been  worn  by  officers  as  well  as  common  soldiers, 
we  find  the  garment  of  the  latter  sometimes  distinguished  as  Gregale  Sagum, 
>  duuracteristic  dress,  however,  of  the  general-in-chief  and  his  staff,  was  the 
hdamentum,  which,  although  less  cumbrous  than  the  Toga,  was  more 
)le  and  graceful  than  the  Sagum,  When  a  Roman  magistrate  quitted  the  city 
ake  the  command  of  an  army  or  of  a  Province,  he  threw  off  the  Toga  as 
t  as  he  had  passed  the  gates,  and  assumed  the  Paludamentum,  Hence  he 
Bsud — Exire  paludatus,  and  on  such  occasions  he  was  usually  preceded  by 
'oretpaludati, 
he  Caliga  was  a  shoe,  or  rather  a  sandal,  worn  by  the  common  soldiers, 

are  hence  termed  caligati,  and  is  used  figuratively  to  denote  service  in  the 
ca.  TboB  Seneca— 3/anum  Caliga  dimisitf  Consulatus  exercet.  ^e 
*•  Tit.  17.)  Agun — Ingratus  C.  Marias,  ad  Consulatum  a  Caliga  per- 
facs.  (De  Benef.  V.  16.J)  And  Pliny — luventam  inopem  in  Caliga  miUtari 
(H.N.  VIL  43.)    It  was  very  heavy,  and  studded  with  naUa.    Hence 
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joitliii^  in  t  (tmd-A 
clavu*  mA>  wuUtu  lwiu([ 
248.) — and  agnin,  when  descanting  on  the  Mj  oT  exdtine  tl»  Inlb 
throng  of  uildicra — Cum  dvo  crura  habtai,  offiavlere  bit  a^goM,  M  =  | 
clavonim  (S.  XVI.  24.)  Cuiu,  tbs  Mn  of  Gcnnuikw,  who  wu  mnit 
camp,  iroie  the  Caliga  nben  a  child,  out  (rf'  oonpliiiieDt  to  tlw  loldiKi.  mi\ 
ocqniied  tiio  nicknanic  of  Caligula,  by  wbidi  be  wu  bmiliiri;  di 

It  mnst  bo  obeerved,  thai  the  moat  itrikiiig  iUnKntioiu  itf  oiilili^ai 
and  equipmenUi  contained  in  Hontbnoon,  and  otbcr  grttt  wviki  ^nI 
iiuities,  are  derived  tu  ft  great  extent  from  the  Kulptnres  apan  Tnju'i  ai 
and  therefore  depict  the  soldier  of  tbe  empire.  We  baT«  frirai,  in  p.37C,i 
sentatione  of  tvro  legionariee  and  ■  sUndard-beBrer,  and  we  now  ntjn  a  I 
(if  the  Emperor  Iiimself  in  his  dress  u  a  general,  and  alsoof  astOMCMi 
of  a  slinger,  all  taken  from  the  monnment  in  qoation.  Theae  ibcnr  eW 
;;eneral  nspcct  of  the  common  legionoiy  soldien  and  alao  cf  theinrjolBtl 
Tiie  cloak  worn  by  the  £^i/er  is  probablj  theordinaiy  ^A^m,  wUed 
the  Emperor  is  luiqiiestionably  tlie  Paludamenlum, 


II. — Ships  am»  Naval  Wakfake.  * 

In  DO  one  of  Ihe  arts  wliich  liave  been  practised  hj  t^vV'^A  b 
enrlicEt  times,  was  the  inferiority  of  the  andenta  to  tbe  modcma  marecoBa 
than  In  Navi(;ation.  Even  tliose  nations  which  became  moat  odebtatedl 
skill  in  tlila  department,  scarcely  ever  attempted  to  keep  tbe  aea  dniing 
but  were  wont  to  hanl  np  (tubducere)  their  TcaMis  upon  dij  land  towm 
eloee  of  antumn,  and  not  to  haul  them  down  (dedurere)  to  aea  mta  tfaa 
eipiinoctial  gales  of  spring  wi  ''  ■  ■  ■     - 

machines  (  Trahunlipie  ticeat  m 


past,  operationa  vhioli  tbej  pnte 
inae  carinas)  called  PtuUtagat}  oou 
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of  rdllen,  adang  probably  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  what  is  now 
d  a  patent  slip.  The  Romans  especially,  notwithstanding  the  great  extent 
A  coast  presented  by  Italy,  never  became  addicted,  as  a  people,  to  maritime 
■iti;  and  in  all  matters  connected  with  nantical  affairs,  were  far  surpassed 
hb  Fhcenicians  and  Tyrrhenians  of  the  early  ages,  and  by  the  Athenians, 
ihaginians,  Cretans,  and  Rhodians  of  a  later  epoch.  Hence  we  shall  not  be 
■iaed  to  find  their  language  very  defective  in  the  technical  terms  connected 
I  dupa;  and  althoagh  ancient  vessels,  espedally  in  so  far  as  the  rigging  was 
■ned,  were  infinitely  more  simple  in  their  structure  than  those  now  in  use, 
B  ire  many  essential  parts  which  we  never  find  named  in  any  Latin  classical 
lor,  and  several  others,  preserved  in  the  grammarians,  which  have  been 
owed  without  change  from  the  Greek. 

n  aea-going  vessels,  throwing  out  of  view  for  the  present  mere  boats,  skiffs, 
amall  craft,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  with  reference  to  the  purposes 
rliich  they  were  applied. 

.  Merchantmen.  (Naves  mercatoriae — onerariae.) 
,  Ships  of  "War.  {Naves  hellicae — longae — rostratae — aeratae. ) 
he  former  were  propelled  chiefly  by  sails,  the  latter,  although  oflen  fully 
ed,  depended,  in  all  rapid  evolutions,  upon  rowers,  of  whom  they  carried 
jX  nnmbers. 

re  shall  first  describe  an  ancient  ship  generally,  including  those  parts  which 
I  common  to  both  classes,  and  then  point  out  the  peculiarities  which  dis- 
nished  the  war  galleys. 

very  ship  (Nauis)  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  parts :  1.  the  Hull, 
TetM,)  and  2.  the  Tackling  (Armamerita.y 

Jreas. — The  Alvetis  was  made  up  of,  1.  The  Keel  {Carina.')  2.  The  Prow 
me  part  of  the  ship  (Prora.)  3.  The  Stem  or  after-part  of  the  ship  (Puppis.) 
rhe  Hold,  (Alveus  in  its  restricted  sense,)  which  contained  the  cargo,  crew, 
ballast  (Saburra.)    The  Well,  or  bottom  of  the  Hold,  was  called  Sentina; 

this  the  bilge-water  (Nauted)  drained,  and  was  drawn  off  by  a  pump 
tUa.)  The  Ribs  or  frame-work  were  termed  Costae  or  Statumina ;  ^  the 
king  Tabulae,  the  seams  of  which  were  payed  with  wax,  pitch,  or  similar 
tances  (hence  Ceratae  puppes.)  Undecked  vessels  were  Naves  apertae,  as 
aed  to  Naves  tectae  s.  constratae^  the  decks  themselves  being  Tabulata  s. 
!i».  *  Yeiy  frequently  vessels  were  only  partially  decked,  and  the  sailors 
*d  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  means  of  gangways,  (Fori,)  or  from  side 
de  by  cross  planks  (Transtra  s.  luga.)  The  Fort  and  Transtra  served 
aa  benches  for  the  rowers.  ^ 
rauimeaia. — Of  these,  the  most  important  were — 

Anckorae,  the  anchors,  of  which  there  were  usually  several,  'resembling 
{y  in  form  those  now  employed,  fitted  with  cables  (Ancoralia,)  The  anchor 
thrown  from  the  prow  (Ancora  de  prora  iacitur)  when  the  ship  was 
!red  to  ride,  (Consistere  ad  ancoram — stare  s.  expectare  in  ancoris — 
'€  navem  in  ancoris,)  and  on  going  to  sea  was  weighed  (Ancoram  toUere 
Uere^  or  in  the  case  of  great  haste,  Praecidere.)    A  ship  in  harbonr  was 
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«M  man. 

moored  by  taweew,  (Rtlinaoila — Orae,)  '  wliich  were  nnlooMd  »ti 
went  oDt,  anil  lieiice  ibe  pliraKi — Oram  raolvert — Xavem  fAcertr 
Solvcn — eigiiiry  to  let  sail. 

2.  GaheTnacalum,  the  rudder,  with  ttie  Clacut,  its  handle  or  If 
ancimt  rndden  were  do!  hiiiT;cd  b 
ifl  lu  onn  are,  but  were  wliat  ttt 
tcnned  padillis-helms,  and  of  tlic^ 
luiiiill;  two  in  tiic  iliip,  [•lacvd  otic  i 
of  thfl  ilem.  A  rudder  uf  thU  Lie 
the  stuieied  cat,  taken  from  a  tomli 
and  »hips  were  oomoionljr  Eteeitd  ii 
DGr  09  Inte  a^  tluj  fourteenth  ceniun 
3.  Mali,  tbe  ninstf,  whh  ilitlr  \ 
temae  t.  brachta,)  wliose  citnmiti' 
Birai,  were  termed  Antennaruia  r-i; 
mast  rested  in  a  locket,  or  tirp  coUt 
and  high  up  above  the  maui-vard  tl. 
embraced  bv  •  tort  of  cap-di.iptd 
Carrhtsiam,*  coire^poadiag  to  what  i»  uuw  icniied  a  lop.  It  Kerrci 
ont  ijIiicc  ;  and  hi  t'liipa  or  war,  men  and  miblnrj  ci]j,niu?s  vere  tim< 
lionvd  in  the  Carciimium  to  command  tlie  dei'ki  of  an  oppuncul.  T 
tiie  uiieienlt,  even  when  of  larpe  size,  liad  feldoni,  if  ever,  more  than 
and  the  Bceond  inai't  was  usually  very  small,  and  placed  tcit  far  fun 
masts  were,  e^'clally  in  smaller  vesseiR,  often  maile  iiinvcalilc,  tai 
slC|i|ji?d  or  Dniiv]i)icd  at  pleasure,  whence  the  phnucj — Mulrim 
triiji^rf,  and  M.  pontre  8.  iiieliiiure. 

4.  I'tlu,  the  Kailii,  callnl  also,  from  the  matcrinls  of  which  thev 
Mted,  Linica  or  CarlHua.  There  wm  usually  one  very  br^e 
(AraiiuiH)  on  the  mainmast,  and  above  it  wiis  hoii'teil,  id  calm  ' 
smaJ  lopiiail  (tl«iiparum  a.  Snppara  ccfaruni.) '  Th«  sail  atlad 
fnrcmut  ( \'cloprvra  siio)  was  also  very  nnall,  and  seems  to  hare  I 
JMtin  or  Arlr.mon.  *  lliuy  alludes  to  a  mizen  lall  aim,  called  Ep. 
Isiihirus,  but  how  it  was  ringed  ve  know  nut — lam  vera  rue  \tlc 
muxUira  navtgiit,  ted  quamva  amptiladim  anlemianim  angnlae  ar. 
cianl,  supr.r  tnn  lamcn  atidi  vcloram  alia  vtla,  praelerque  aUa  tn 
tilia  in  pappibm  panili  ac  tot  modU  proiocari  morltin. ' 

6,  J-'uiiia  ».  Rudenta  arc  words  wliich  cnniprelicnd  tlie  nliole  ri^ii 
staiidtnj;  ur  running.  The  ropes  specially  named  being  the  Ptdii,  I 
ropes  nitaehcil  to  the  two  U>wer  comers  of  the  square  sail,  what  are  i 
the  thecli  and  (ackn,  the  taeic  being  aometimcs  mlled  Proper, '  to  di> 
fium  the  Fes,  or  sheet  proper — the  OpUpUorat,  *  at  bra«ca  attac! 
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)f  the  yard,  hj  trhich  it  was  trimmad — tlie  CerHcAi,'  which  attacheil 

traoiiliei  of  the  yui  to  the  top  of  (he  nuit,  and  the  ^n^uina,*  which 

Im  centre  of  the  jard  to  the  top  of  the  matt.     The  Urge  ropes,  noir 

e,  wliidi  support  the  miM,  were  called  rf^mti  bj  the  Greeki,  bnt 

name  doea  not  occur.     Eanulciim  wa»  a  baweer  saed  bj  one  veesel 

ig  another. 

I,  the  oars,  the  flat  bladee  of  which  were  the  palmvlae  or  totuae, 

ihed  each  to  its  thole  or  pin,  (scalmia'  a.  paxiltm,)  by  a  leather 

1  itTopha  or  struppiu,*  the  TfoiuT^;  of  the  Greeka. 

a.  FiguTa  (xii;«>{^st)  naa  the  Ggure-head  attached  to  the  prow, 

:  its  name  to  the  ship,  in  addition  to  which,  the  bows  were  frequently 

T!th  an  eye,  represented  in  pamtiog  or  carving,  and  both  the  etem  and 

rally  terminated  in  a  tapering  extension  which  was  shaped  to  a«  to 

he  head  and  neck  of  a  goose,  and  was  haooe  termed  ClixnUcut 

)    See  cat  in  p.  404. 

e  (pi.   Apitatra   a.   Aplustria:)     This 

cralion  made  of  wood,  attached  to    ' 

bearing  a  resemblance  to  a  plnme 
Tfe  have  nothing  oorrespondiDg  to  Jl 
lodero  shipe,  bat  it  is  an  object  conatantly  / 
1   npon  ancient  ecDlptorea  and  medala,  fc 
m  in  the  annexed  cut,  taken  from  a  large  I 
nnmodue.  i 

n.     In  the  after  part  of  the  Tesael  also 
be  or  email  chapel  containing  images  of 
ir  (;ads   to  whose  protection  the  vessel 
ned,  {ingeata  rfep'ippedeni,)  and  hence 
f  the  ship  was  named  Tultta. 
n — Taenia — Fascia,  werensedtodesignati 
placed  Botoelimes  on  the  prow,  and  somt 
,  vane  to  indicate  the  direclion  of  the  wind.    See  the  cut  ^ven  above, 
in  of  M.  Anlonins,  in  p.  393. 

[fVngse. — Ships  of  war  differed  Irom  merchant  shipa  in  their  general 
g  long  and  narrow,  in  order  to  ensure  speed,  while  the  latter  were 
round  so  as  to  afford  capacious  stowage. 

.iog  characteristic  of  the  war  ships  of  the  ancients  woe,  that  they 
■a,  depending  opon  rowers  chiefly  as  the  propelling  power,  (Remus,  an 
■I,  a  rower — Remigium,  the  whole  rowing  appamtns,)  and  they  were 
•ding  to  the  number  of  ranks  of  o;irB  (ordinet  remonini.)  Thus 
Is  which  carried  one  rank  of  oars,  (quae  simpUce  ordint  ogtbanUtr^ 
1  Monocrota  (^o*ii("f)~-two  ranks,  birema — dicrola  a.  dicrotae 
three  raniLB,  trirema,  (rfiTi^iif) — four  ranks,  quadriremes  (tit(^(IIs) 
;a,  quinqiiertmet,  {w»»Ti)t»/(,)  and  so  on  for  higher  numbera. 
ion  connected  with  the  meclianieal  contrivancee  of  ancient  timee,  has  . 
a  greater  disensalon,  than  the  manner  in  which  the  ranks  of  oars  were 

The  ordinaiy  supposition  that  they  were  placed  in  boriionta)  tieia, 
•ectly  above  another,  occasions  little  difficulty,  if  we  do  not  go  beyond 


'  two  or  eT«n  three  row«,  bnt  the  length  sod  weight  of  the  out  ttekdcSfW 

npper  Iter  of  h  qQinqucrems  muEt   hnve  been  anch  na  to  render  Uwm  ■ 
nnwieldj,  if  not  altogether  nnmnnageBble,  and  when  we  come  to  deal  with  A 
en,  leu,  sixteen,  and  even  forty  rows  of  oira,  which  m  n 
riteis,  the  difBoulty  becomes  nbsolulel}'  inaDgienble.     Nor  do  a 
U  sObrd  much  aid,  for,  although  Ihcy  Bbound  in  rcpresentalkai  d 
ahipa,  the  Egnrw  are  not  anfficiently  distinct  to  teoiJer  efiecloal  waistuio 
it  caniiDt  be  concealed  that,  oa  far  as  lliej  go,  ibej  lend  no  support  V 
opinion  which  eupposea  the  oars  to  liBve  been  placed  otherwiae  than  in  p 

iTosfrum  fiVflo^M.)  Another  characteristic  of  a  ship  of  war  wna  theAuf; 
a  hoge  spike,  or  bundle  of  epikrs.  made  of  bronze  or  iron,  projecting  rnun 
bow  of  the  vcbmI,  on  s  level  with  or  below  the  water  line.  The  pnzpoie 
wliicb  this  inetrntnent  waa  applied,  will  be  explained  betow. 

Prop'iffnaciila.     Turres. — Towen,  or  elevated  platforms, 
erected  on  tbe  decks   of  war  ga!loi'»,  which  were  manned  with  loidifu. 
poured  down  dnrls  and  other  miasiles  upon  their  opponenia,  anch 
termed  Naves  Turritae. 

Crew  af  a  Ship. — The  Crew  of  A  merchant  vessel  are  nsnaHy  deaignsiri 
aimply  aa  Nmitae,  the  pilot  waa  called  Gnhemator,  and  might  or  might  not  U 
at  the  same  time  the  commander  of  the  vewel,  the  MagUler  nava,  who  '» 
EOmetimea  designated  bj  the  Greek  ivord  Nauclerxu.  The  caplaln  of  •  dup  of 
war  wu  called  Praefectus  at  Nararchiu,  tho  admu^  of  a  fleet,  PratfirM 
Classis,  and  bii  ship  NavU  Prattoria.  The  rowers  (Reirtlga)  as  well  U 
those  who  navigated  and  fought  the  galleys,  were  comprebendNl  nadn  ik 
expreirioD  Navata  Socii  or  Clattid.  These,  especially  the  rowers,  wtR 
frequently  slaves  or  frecdmett,  and,  as  in  {he  caee  of  the  land  forces,  a  certiis 
number  were  (nmiihcd  by  llie  allied  stales  and  by  the  Coloniat  Maridmat.  \* 
addition  to  tbe  Socii  Nacales.,  there  were  always  a  considerable  nombec  ft 
regnlar  loldicra  on  board,  who,  when  the  Romans  Gist  engaged  in  ami 
warfare,  were  ordinary  troops  of  the  line,  but  were  aficrwaiils  railed  at  a 
separate  corps  (in  classem  scripH)  from  those  clneees  of  the  citizens  whose  (bnoM 
did  not  entitle  ibem  to  serve  in  the  legions.  These  oiarinei  are  genenllj  ttj\^ 
CiaKnarii,  or.  by  adoption  of  the  Creek  cqnit'alent,  Epibatae ;  and  imdcr  lU 
empire,  when  two  fleets  were  conslnntlj  kept  ready  finr  action,  one  at  Arimian 
and  the  other  at  Hisenam,  they  were  organiied  in  legions  (Legio  Clo»tiea.y 

N>ral  Wnrfsn. — When  two  ships  engaged  individuidly,  if  tolerably  wdl 
matched,  tbe  great  object  aimed  at  by  each,  was,  either  by  running  np  soddcoly 
alongside  of  the  enemy,  to  sweep  away  {dclerptre)  or  disable  a  large  nambern 
his  oars,  or,  by  bearing  down  at  speed,  to  dnve  the  Rostrum  full  into  his  aJt 
or  quarter,  b  which  case  the  planks  were  generally  .<tove  in,  and  the  V0i 
But  if  one  of  the  parties  was  so  deddedly  inferior  in  wmaaiiik 
Kith  bis  anlagooist  in  soch  mancenvres,  be  endeaviMMi 


as  to  be  unable  l( 


land,  by  the  nmnbcrs  and  bravery  of  Iho  comliotsnw. 
the  Komans,  imder  Dnillios,  achieved  their  Grat  great  n 
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tbe  CBithaginkiu,  to  irliom  thej  wera  Ht  that  time  &r  i 
ioal  cipcrieDM  and  skiU.  The  machine*  emplojed  on  this  oc«*w 
i,  have  bMD  minnCel;  deaoribed  by  Polytuoi;  (L  23;)  and  grappl 
MV  of  TarioDB  (brau,  (Manvt/errtae  atqae  Harpagones,)  are  in 
■Dod  in  the  deacriptiaus  of  sea-figbU  reoorded  bj  ancient  writen. 
rr  TepreaentBtion  of  an  andent  ibip,  taken 
iU  terre  U>  eipUun  the  rdativfl  poaitioD  of  tb«  different 


dwcribtd  above. 


I,  Alveiu ;  hb,  Prora : 
h;  ^, Cornoa;  b,Ci 
Pedes ;  oo.  Opispborae :  pp,  Cernobi 


Poppis ;   d,  Gabernaoulnm ;   e,  Malm ;  ff,  Ao- 
^,  Cornoa;  A,CarchesiBmi  tk,  Acatium;  11,  Suppamm ;  tn,  D(ilDn(?); 
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0  •^- 
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A  vast  niunber  of  clabor 

enumerated  in  the  title  t"? 

the  genenU  «sulu  at  wWch 

S2^'  "tempting  to  Zr 

pHoated  inrestigatioiw  upon 

P«'t>on  in  the  fioman7Jem 

As, ^'■'^o«*  of  the  As. 

■Deunx, .....'.'.'.'."  ^^  ^^ ' 

Sextant, —  ^' 

XWran,,..;; =  ^^ 

^  *  5««>,  .■.;■.::;:;;•  n  | 

Q'wiewMr, ° 

^Wea,,,.;.    =  5 
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m  DrachTML  and  the  Obobts,  which  were  properly  Greek  weights,  are  ooca- 
Djr  employed  by  Roman  writers — 

The  Drachma  was  reckoned  as  =:  ^  of  the  Uncia  =  ^  of  the  As» 
The  Obolus  —  =  ^         —  =  j}^        — 

M  term  As,  and  the  words  which  denote  its  divisions,  were  not  confined  to 
ht  alone,  bnt  were  applied  to  measures  of  length  and  capaeitj  also,  and  in 
ral  to  any  object  which  could  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  12  equal  parts. 
'  they  were  commonly  used  to  denote  the  shares  into  which  an  inheritance 
iivided.  When  an  individual  inherited  the  whole  property  of  another,  he 
deaignated  as  Heres  ex  cuse ;  if  one-half,  Heres  ex  semisse ;  if  one-third, 
it  ex  triente^  &o. ;  Cicero  will  supply  (Pro  Caecin.  6.)  an  excellent  example 
ttiamento  facto  mulier  maritur,  Facit  heredem  ex  devnce  et  semuncia 
miom,  ex  duabus  sextuHs  Af.  Fulcimum  lihertum  superioris  vtrt,  Aebutio 
dam  adspergit.    The  account  stands  thus — 

Caecina  inherited  11  Unciae  and  a  Semuncia,  =  11^  Unciae. 

Fnlcinius    —        2  Sextuiae, =      |      — 

uEbutius     —       1  Sextula, ==     |      — 

Making  up  in  all  12  Unciae^ =    1  As,  or  the  whole 

ritance. 

II.  Measures  of  Length. 

'es. — ^The  unit  of  Lineal  Measure  was  the  Pes,  which  occupied  the  same 
B  in  the  Roman  sjrstem  as  the  Foot  does  in  our  own.  According  to  the 
;  accurate  researches,  the  Pes  was  equal  to  about  11.64  inches  imperial 
mre,  or,  .97  of  an  English  foot 

be  Pes  being  supposed  to  represent  the  length  of  the  foot  in  a  well  propor- 
xL  man,  various  divisions  and  multiples  of  the  Pes  were  named  after  stan- 
8  derived  from  the  human  frame.     Thus — 

Pes, =r  16  Digiti,,,,,  Le.  Finger-breadths. 

—  =    4  Palmi,..,,  i.e.  Hand-breadths. 

cum^^^m     —    1  r^.h:*..»    fi'C.  Length  from  elbow  to  extremity  of 
&J9itt/w»,..=    1  Cubitus,  ^    middle  finger. 

tie  Pes  was  also  divided  into  12  PoUices,  Le.  thumb-joint-lengths,  otherwise 
d  Unciae  (whence  our  word  tncA.)  TVhen  the  division  of  the  Pes  into 
iae  was  adopted,  then  the  different  divisions  of  the  Pes  from  one  Uncia  up 
vdve  were  aesignated  by  the  names  given  in  the  preceding  section  for  the 
nona  of  the  As,  viz.  the  Deunx,  Dextans,  &c. 
be  measures  longer  than  the  Pes,  in  common  use,  were — 

nipes, =      1  Pes  -h  1  Palmus  =  20  Digiti  =  15  Unciae* 

Uus, =       1  Sequispes, =  24  Digiti  r=  18      -— 

dus, =    2J  Pedes, =  40  Dvgiti, 

nw, :=      b  Pedes, =    2  Gradus. 

mpeda  s*  Pertica,  ^    10  Pedes, :=    2  Passus. 

ci, =  120  Pedes, =  12  Decempedae. 

'e  Passuum^ =5000  P^des, =  1000  Pauus. 
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There  waa  also  a  Palmus  maior  =  3  Palm  =12  y)iyi/i  =:9iU 
Unciae, 
It  appears  from  this,  that  sinoe 

The  English  statute  mile     =  1760  yards =  5280  EngfiA' 

The  Roman  mile    =  5000  Roman  feet  =  4850  English 

Therefore  the  Roman  mile  is  shorter  than  the  Englisli  mQe  by  430  Eng 
or  144  yards  nearly. 

Ulna^  the  Greek  ais.inin  from  which  the  English  word  Ell  is  derivei 
in  signification  when  used  to  indicate  a  measure.  Sometimes  it  reprt 
distance  from  the  slioulder  to  the  wrist,  sometimes  from  the  shooM' 
extremity  of  the  middle  finger,  sometimes  it  is  regarded  as  s}iionTn 
(^ubitus^  and  sometimes  it  denotes  the  distance  between  the  tips  of  t 
fingers,  when  the  arms  are  stretched  out  in  tlie  same  plane  with  the 
the  full  extent  whicli  can  be  embraced  by  tlie  outstretched  arms,  in  i 
it  would  be  held  as  equivalent  to  6  Pedes. 

In  applying  the  divisions  of  the  As  to  measures  of  length,  the 
regarded  as  the  As  and  the  Pollex  as  the  Uncia,  Hence  we  read  in 
(HI.  13.) — DuroNDio  et  dodrante  altw^  sulcus^  Le.  a  ditch  2  fee 
deej) ;  and  again  (VI.  19.) — IlaUt  in  latiltidinem  pars  prior  Di 
SEMissEM,  i.e.  is  two  feet  and  a-lialf  broad. 

III.  Mrasuues  of  Surface. 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  lineal  Actus,  which  was  the  normal  1 
furrow,  was  120  Roman  feet ;  the  Actus  Quadratus  was  a  square, 
was  a  lineal  Actus;  a  lugerum  consisted  of  two  Actus  put  togetbei 
therefore  a  rectangular  plot  of  ground  240  Roman  feet  long  and  i 
feet  broad.  Reducing  Roman  feet  to  English  feet,  it  will  be  fooni 
Jnnerum  contains  27097.92  square  feet  English,  while  the  English  Ac 
4o5G0  st^uare  feet ;  hence  the  Roman  Jugcnim  was  leas  than  §  of 
Acre. 

Less  frequently  mentioned  than  the  lugerum  are — ^the  Hcredium  =» 
the  Centuna  =  lf»U  Heredia  =  200  lugcra;  and  the  Saltus  =^ 
viae  =  800  lugera, 

>Vc  hear  also  of  the  Vcrsits,  which  contained  10,000  square  fee 
Actus  minimus,  which  contained  480  square  feet. 

In  applying  the  divisions  of  the  As  to  measures  of  snrfaoe,  the  /u 
reganied  as  the  As,  and  fractions  of  the  lugerum  were  represented  I 
divisions  of  the  As,  Hence  we  meet  with  such  expression  as  tfa 
(Liv.V.  24.) — Triumviri  ad  id  creati  teuna  iuoera  et  septum 
diciscrunt,  i.e.  assigns!  to  each  individual  seven  Jngers  and  |^^  of  a 

rv.  Measures  of  Capacitt. 

The  unit  of  Capacity  was  the  Aupuora  or  Quadraictal,  which  < 
cubic  foot,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  Romaz 
above,  must  )'ave  been  equal  to  5.687  imperial  gallons,  or  5  gallo 
1  pint  2  gills  nearly. 

The  Amphora  was  the  unit  for  both  Liquid  and  Dry  Meararei,  bi 
were  generally  rcferrcil  to  the  Modius,  which  contained  one-third  of  an 
that  is,  1.890  imperial  gallons,  or  .948  of  an  imperial  peck. 
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premiBed,  we  may  ennmerate  the  divisions  of  the  Amphora  and 


-{' 


Dry  Measure, 

:=      2  Semmodi, 

16  Sextarii, 
[32  Heminae  b. 

Cotylae, 
64  Q^artar^x. 
»  128  Acetabula. 
=«  192  Cyaihl 
=«  768  Ligulae. 


-i' 


quid  Measure, 

....=*      2  Umae,  MoDius. 

....  as       8  Congii, 
=«    48  Sexiariu 
[96  Heminae  b. 

=s  192  Quartarii. 
....  =s  384  Acetabuku 

=«  576  Cyathi. 

.....  ;ss2304  Ligulae. 

s  was  equal  to  20  i4inpAorae. 

^  the  divisions  of  the  As  to  the  above  Liqnid  Measures,  the  Sex- 
igarded  as  the  As  and  the  Cyathus  as  the  Uncia ;  hence  we  read 
:l  37.)— 

Quinconces  et  sex  cyathos  bessemqne  bibamns 
Cains  ut  fiat,  lulias  et  Proctdus  : 

nk  five,  and  six,  and  eight  Cyathi^  i.e.  19  Cyathi^  19  being  the 
iters  in  the  name  Caius  lulius  Proculus, 

fjius  is  derived  the  word  Congiarium,  which  properlv  signifies  a 
r  a  Congius^  but  was  frequently  employed,  especially  in  later  times, 
gratuity  of  wine  or  oil  bestowed  upon  the  people  at  large ;  e.g. 
Ha  cadum  IN  conoiarium  divisit  ampUus  centum ;  (Plin.  H.N.  I. 
gratuity  of  edibles  whether  wet  or  dry — Ancus  Marcius  rex  salts 
mille  IN  CONOiABio  dedit  populo;  (Plin.  H.N.  XXXI.  7.)  and 
tuity  in  money — Conoiaria  "popnlo  frequenter  dedit^  sed  diversae 
,  modo  quadringenoSy  modo  tricenos,  nonnunquam  ducenos  quin^ 
7105  (Suet.  Octav.  41.)  Under  the  empire,  a  gratuity  of  this  nature, 
ed  on  the  soldiers,  wab  usually  termed  Donativum — Populo  Con- 
Uti  DoNATiYUM  proposuit  (Suet.  Ner.  7.) 

V.    C0IN8.» 

be  little  doubt  that  the  Romans,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  their  history, 
minted  with  coined  money.  Their  circulating  medium  consisted  of 
pots  of  copper,  {Aes^)  which  were  weighed,  and  not  counted,  the 
ingot  of  this  description  being  Stipes  or  Stips^  from  which  was 
mdiuvu  According  to  Pliny,  copper  money  was  first  coined  by 
us,  and  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  sheep,  (nota  pecudum,)  but 
ibtful  whether  any  such  pieces  were  ever  minted  at  Rome,  and  it  is 
that  the  story  was  invented  in  order  to  supply  a  plausible  deriva- 
vord  Pecunia,  Of  the  coinage  as  it  actually  existed  from  a  remote 
in,  however,  speak  vrith  confidence.  The  practice  of  hoarding  was 
sh  an  extent  in  the  ancient  world,  that  scarcely  a  year  elapees  in 
numbers  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins  are  not  discovered  in  yarioua 


Clanitma,  on  tbe  rift  and  progren  of  tho  Roman  mint.  Is  In  Plin.  H.  N. 
a  pftssago  ftill  of  eorioaf  information,  bat  containing  many  evident  errora  and 
rhe  best  modem  aeooont  of  tbe  sabgect  will  be  fonnd  in  tlM  Prdegommm  to 
Jtm^nm  wdtrum  of  Bokbu. 
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parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa,  while  the  cztennTe  eoDed 
have  been  formed  afford  most  valuable  information  cm  a  multitnde  cf 
nected  with  classical  antiquity. 

The  metals  employed  by  the  Romans  in  their  coinage  woe  eop 
silver,  (Argentum,)  and  gold,  {Aurum^)  but  these  wen  not  mtrod 
once,  but  in  succession. 

Copper  Coinage  ef  tiM  Bepabllc. — ^For  nearly  500  yean  after 
tion  of  the  city,  the  Romans  coined  no  metal  except  copper.    If 
silver  pieces  were  in  circulation,  they  must  have  been  of  foreign  stix 

The  ordinary  copper  coins  of  the  republic  were  ux  in  nnmber, 
distin^ished  by  a  particular  device,  which  ia  preserved  with  aL 
uuiformity.     The  names  of  these  coins  were — 

1.  As^ presenting  on  its  obverse  a  bead  of /am 

2.  Semis^  the  half  As,  —  Jori 

3.  JWc7i«,  one- third  of  the  yl*,  —  Mn 

4.  Quadrans,  the  quarter -4*,  —  //tr 

5.  Sextans,  the  half  Triens,  —  Mn 

6.  Uncia,  one-twelfbh  of  the  As,  —  Mit 

The  device  on  the  reverse  is  the  same  in  all,  being  a  mde  repmcn 
prow  of  a  ship.  On  the  As  we  fmd  the  numeral  I,  on  the  Stinis 
while  on  the  rest  round  dots  indicate  the  number  of  Unciae  ;  thus 
niiirked  oooo,  the  Quadrans  ooo,  the  Sextans  oo,  the  Uncia 
them  liavc  the  word  ROMA,  and  it  gradually  became  common  fo 
tratc  under  whose  inspection  they  were  struck,  to  add  his  name. 

lV«'l|Cht  of  the  As  Bt  diflTerent  periods. — The  As,  regardG< 
ori^^inally  wci^^hcd,  as  the  name  implies,  one  Pound,  and  the  ei 
coins  those  fractiuns  of  the  Pound  denoted  by  their  namea.  By  < 
over,  tlic  weijrht  of  tlie  As,  rcjyarded  as  a  coin,  was  greatly  dim 
are  told,  that  about  tlie  commencement  of  the  first  Funic  War,  it  h: 
Twelve  Ounces  to  Two  Ounces ;  in  the  early  part  of  the  sccon 
(B.C.  217,)  it  was  reduced  to  One  Ounce;  and  not  long  afterwai 
Papiria,  it  was  fixed  at  Ilalf-an-Ounce,  which  remained  the  j 
ailer.  ^  We  subjoin  a  scries  of  cuts  taken  from  existing  specimc 
and  the  smaller  denominations,  in  which  will  be  seen  the  diiTcren 
marlcs  enumerated  above. 

It  will  be  observed  tliat  in  tliis  series,  the  Semis  ia  smaller  tha 
proving  that  the  particular  specimen  of  the  Tritns  from  which  the 
belongs  to  a  period  wlien  the  As  was  heavier  than  it  was  at  thi 
the  sj)ecimen  of  the  Semis  was  struck. 

Copper  Coinage  of  the  Empire, — Upon  the  establiabmcnt  d 


1  Aocordine  to  the  statement  of  Tllnj,  tho  weight  of  the  if«wai  irdoo 
1^  oiinrcs  to  'J  ounces,  by  order  of  the  Senate,  in  order  to  relUv«  the  txva 
monts  under  which  the  stat«  waa  labourinR ;  or.  In  other  words,  the  8r 
dufrauii  tho  public  croditora  by  a  sodden  and  enormons  depreelatlon  of  the 
repr«>Aent«tion,  which  is  in  Itaolf  Incredible,  since  it  ti  totally  at  vaiiUMe  wH 
good  faith  which  the  government  is  known  to  hare  obaenrea  on  other  oerai 
niary  transartions,  is  completely  disuroTed  by  the  fket,  that  ifiww  ero  i 
ezhlttiting  a  scries  of  wcl};hts  descending  gradually  tram  noM^y  19  ooaeti.  1 
8,  &a  ounces,  till  we  reach  the  final }  ounoe  The  dimlmitlon  tn  tl 
in  all  probability  from  the  ralae  of  copper,  In  relation  to  tUvor. 
Iftttcr  metal  became  mora  common  and  the  formtr  In  grater  4i 


4» 


txiiTxli  cantAOE, 


mveminent  unilcr  Angostos,  the  old  At  and  iti  diTuions  eeucd  t«  hi 

a  new  copper  ooioa^  wai  introduced,  coDibting — 

1.  Of  those  pieces  wliich  are  commoulj  called  Imperial  Largii 
icliich  foiin  a  Mries  ezlendiug'  from  AngoiUu  down  to  Pomobik 
guDeraUf  ^Kiat  the  nte  of  an  EnglUh  Petmy ;  tb^  exhibit,  Ibr  Iti  I 
on  the  obverBe,  tha  head  of  the  reigning  Prince,  or  of  kkm  aeri 
imperial  funilj.  accompanied  by  a  legend  expne^ve  of  tha  nanic  ■ 
the  individual  repreaented,  while  on  the  reTerae  we  find  a  great  Tltit 
iiitere«liQg  and  instructive  devices.  These  piece*  ate  nmall;  «fi 
norkmanihip,  are  in  many  cases  composed,  not  of  ordinaij  copper,  b 
vellow  brass  (auricAalcum,)  and  are  suppoud  la  have  paoed  fa 
isevenil  illustrations,  taken  from  the  reverse  of  ooina  belonging  t« 
have  been  given  in  the  course  of  the  work,  and  we  aimcxacnt  h  aL 


of  Autnninus  Pius,  benringnpon  one  ude  the  head  of  the  Emperor,  with 
^NTONisL's  Ai:gustus  Aus,  and  on  the  reverse  the  Ggnre  of  £at 
otf  h^  father  from  Troy  and  bading  his  boy  by  tha  hand,  with  I 
fp,  TR.  Pot.  Cos.  III.  S.C.  iPaUr  Patriae,  Tributaeia  PalaL 
Tcrtium,  Senatnt  Cmisallo. 

2.  Of  those  pieces  commonly  called  Imptrial  AtldJle  Brtut,  wtiA 
the  Large  Brass,  except  in  so  far  that  they  are  only  half  the  liaa.    If 


ml  taken  from  one  of  the  earlieat  of  the  sariel,  exhitnting en  Ihiil 
head  of  Augustus,  wilh  the  legend  Caebah  Auoumn  Tboditic.  M 
on  the  reverse  the  name  of  one  of  the  TWumirtri  Jfoadate  ^U7)  CL 
LdPSBCtrs  lIIviR  A.  A.  A.  F.  F.  (p.  197)  and  S.C.  ki  tha  tSd. 

3.  Of  those  fuece;  oonnnonly  called  itnperial  Small  BniM,    11a 
like  llie  two  former  classes,  fonnarasnlarMriet;  tlinj  imj— ifchi 
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sm  to  bare  been  ttmck  in  Urge  nnmbers,  and  not  to  have  been  struok 

nany  Emperors.  We  have  given  a  specimen  in  p.  237  of  one  belonging 

{n  of  Calignla. 

C^taage. — ^According  to  Pliny,  silver  was  first  coined  at  Borne  in 

I  five  years  before  tbe  commencement  of  the  first  Pnnio  War,  in  pieces 

lenominations. 

1.  The  Denarius  equivalent  to  10  Asaes. 

2.  The  Qmnarius         —  5    — 

3.  The  Sestertius  —  ^  — 

I  the  weight  of  the  As  was  reduced  in  B.C.  217  to  One  Ounce,  it  was 

at  tbe  same  time  that 

Tbe  Denarius  should  be  held  equivalent  to  16  Asses. 
The  Qfdnarius  —  —  8    — 

The  Sestertius  —  —  4    — 

relation  subsisted  ever  after  between  the  silver  coins  bearing  the  above 

d  the  As. 

auirius  and  the  Quinarius  continued  to  be  the  ordinary  silver  currency 

the  age  of  Septimius  Severus  and  his  sons,  by  whom  pieces  composed  of 

Doy  were  introduced,  and  for 

eigns  entirely  superseded  the 

iL    The  silver  Sestertius  does 

ar  to  have  been  corned  under 

re,  its  place  being  occupied  by 

s  Brass  which  was  of  the  same 

vices  originally  stamped  upon 
denominations  were,  on  the 
%  female  head  helmeted  and 
with  the  legend  Roma  ;  on  the 
le  Dioscuri  on  horseback,  with 
•ached  and  with  conical  caps, 
ing  placed  above  the  head  of 
he  Denarius,  Quinarius,  and 
f  were  severally  distinguished 
amends  X,  Y,  and  IIS,  placed 
e  helmeted  head,  and  even  after 
ed  respectively  for  16,  for  8, 
4  Asses,  the  same  numerals 
ined  as  corresponding  to  their 

narii  of  a  somewhat  later  date,  instead  of  the  Dioscuri,  we  generally 
ure  of  Jupiter,  or  some  other  deity,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  or  by 
ss,  and  hence  such  pieces  were  known  as  Quadrigati  and  BigatL  We 
3ut  of  a  Bigatus,  in  which  Yictory  is  the  charioteer.  At  an  early  period 


alio  it  wu  not  nnoommon  to  notch  the  edgei  of  the  coin,  bnds.p 
Ruder  lur);«r7  tnore  difficult,  and  henca  soch  pieou  tms  kaomi  m  i 
"   '  ■■--11-   —  wo  have  well,  the  »me  dmoB  n  a 

stamp  upon  the  rarenc  of  all  Qaua 
of  the  godd«u  Vieloria,  who  ^lf 
DOB  attitudee,  aometintea  (tandinj 
flying,  ■omellnies  in  a  diariut, 
crowning  a  Irophy,  and  hence  lb 
toriatui  it  fi«qaently  employed 
moua  with  Quijiariu:  Oo  tb 
both  Dtnarii  and  Qaiiiarii,  ll 
ind  was  replaced  by  variona  hradi,  ■ 
,  under  the  repnblio,  of  liTing 
On  the  earliest  lilver  coiiu  there  ii  no  legend  except  ths  vnd  B 
•oon  bccante  common  for  ibe  raagiitrate  inlniated  witli  the  taik  of 
mark  upon  the  pieces  his  own  nnme  or  that  of  au  illnatriuai  m 
ihmily  to  whidi  be  belonged,  and  the  devices,  of  which  then 
variuty,  frennenlly  bear  reference  to  some  legend,  or  exploit,  or  1 
necteil  with  [ho  honse.  Of  this,  seventl  examplei  will  be  fboid 
inlroduccd  as  itiustrationt  in  the  preceding  pages ;  wid  on  the  &rr 
above,  we  sec  a  Tcpre»eiitatiDn  of  Ulysses  ncogoiaed  by  liis  dog,  the 
D  being  C.  Ua)cu.1U8  LuoniinjB,  bat  ibe  ifamUii  came  fna 
_^_,_  _  nnd  Tuxtilam  •»■  tiid  t 

founded  by  Telegonui,  sea 
( TeUgoni  iuga  parriea 
Dmariia,  of  which  we  i 
bean  the  name  T.  C.iUf 
obrene  is  a  bend  of  the  goii 
the  reverie  arc  repmeal 
"■^■^  of 

coinii  belonging  to  the  republican 

tinier,  is  enormous,  and  frnm  this  souroe  alone  we  can  mau  np  a  c 
nearly  two  handred  Familiae,  whence  coins  of  this  daas  are  frsqumllj 
as  Nummi  Fumilianim. 

Tlie  silver  coiaage  of  the  empire  consisted  of  Denarii  and  Q> 
(lilTen^d  little  from  that  of  tbe  republic,  except  that  the  obrane  rcjnsB 
uniformly  the  head  of  the  reigning  Prince,  or  of  some  member  of  ll 
tiiaiily,  wjiile  t)ie  pieces  themselves  gradually  decreased  in  weSebt  1 
tbe  two  specimens  annexed  Gihibiu  on  tbe  obvene  a  veiled  haalef  Jil 


with  the  TMuia  and  the  Aptx,  the  legend  being  PAUm  FAmil 
and  on  the  reverse  the  name  of  one  of  the  nnmnilMlniMii  <f  A*  i 
AngDituB,  C.  CoHsnmis  HAniDUKug,  with  the  lettai  1.1.1.1 
■econd  has  on  the  obvcrec,  the  head  of  Otbo,  with  thi  Itgiad  ha.  On 
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p.,  ind  on  tbe  reretM  ft  flgnre  elSieuritas,  with  tlw  legend  Secct- 

Pt— git. — Flinj  UHita  that  gold  «u  fint  coiued  in  B.O.  S07,  wid 
3M  are  Mill  ortuit  which  Qon«ipand  with  hit  deacription,  but  thejr  ara 
rallj  Tegacded  u  having  been  Btrnnk  in  Magna  Graedo.  The  nmnber 
nbu,  ondoflbtedlj  Bomsn,  belongb^  to  the  reputiUcan  period,  it  eo 
It  the  beet  namiainatologistg  are  oropinion  that  this  metal  did  not  form 
be  otdinaij  aod  Tegnlar  cnrreni^  notil  the  age  of  JoIIob  Cosar,  the 
bag  been  mipplied  t^  Greek  Philippi.  The  principal  gold  coin  of  the 
■a  the  Denaruu  Aurnu,  which  ie  generallj  termed  eimplj  Aurtut,  but 
uufbrml;  Denariui.  The  De~ 
lureut  ^wajs  poued  for  36 
narn.  HalfAum'  were  aleo 
hot  these  are  oomparatiTel; 
■pecimen  of  ao  Aurau,  with 
of  Aagnitna,  will  be  found 
:,  and  we  aimei  a  representa- 
lother,  belonging  to  the  lame 
thibiiing  on  the  obrerse,  the  head  ofAmrnon,  and  oi 
in  the  vealmenti  of  an  Augur,  and  gowned  b;  Juno  iSNpifa,  wlw 
dund,  the  legend  bwig  Q.  CoBHvnci  Auodb.  Ikf. 

VL  COHFUTATIOlf  OF  MOMET. 
if  mon^  were  compnted  either 

1.  Bjr  Auet ;  or,  2.  By  Satertii, 

denomination  having  been  generally  employed  after  the  iatrodaetion  at 
Dirency.  Befors  considering  these  aeparately,  it  ia  ntoeauj  to  explain 
n  pm-Boed  with  regard  to  the  nnmerala. 

BxpreauDg  all  Bums,  from  one  Aa  or  one  SaUrtiui  up  to  a  thooeand 
Stttertii,  the  cardinal  or  distributive  nomerals  employed  agree  in  caw 
DT  Satertiiu.  Thui  we  aay.  Decern  Amea — ViginU  SaUrtii — Dueenti 
FVicfluM  Asset —  Quiitqwigenu  Seitertiia — MiUg  Sestertii,  &o. 
anms  from  one  thousand  up  to  one  huodced  thousand  induaive,  are 
,  by  the  cardinal  or  diatribntive  numerals,  followed  by  Ai  or  Setlertiut 
enitive  plnral.  Thai  we  aay,  Duo  nillia  .  .  .  Decern  miilia  .  .  . 
lia  .  _,  .  TVieena  tniUia  .  .  .  Centum  a.  Cenlena  millia  Auimn  vel 
rmn.  '  Aa  to  the  nomeral  MUle,  we  may  aay  with  eqoal  piqiriety, 
ta  V.  Setlerlii,  or  MiSe  Assium  v.  SeMrtionim. ' 
auma  above  one  hundred  thoniond  are  eiprested  by  prefixing  a  numeral 
a  Ceatena  millia,  the  word  Assium  or  Seatertiorum  following  in  the 
Thua  we  aay,  £u  ceniena  mHUa  .  .  .  QuaUr  eentena  miUia  .  .  . 
nitena  mUlia  Attium  v.  Seslertionm,  to  denote  200,000 ;  100,000 ; 
0,  fto. 

the  great  m^ority  of  easea  the  words  Cenlena  millia  are  omitted,  and 
nd  adverb  is  placed  alone,  it  being  the  mla  that  a  nmneial  advert)  ia 
ployed  in  expitMJug  anoia  of  monms  ezoept  when  the  woida  Cmiena 
e  either  expreeaed  or  nndoitood.  Thna  we  lay,  Dtda  .  ,  .  Cenftea 
lUet  .  .  .  Bit  mHUet  .  .  .  Trida  ^inguia  .  .  .  Cntiu  nwKea 
adringentU*  ailSet  .  .  .  QiM/er  deeiei  mtUtei  iSeato^urum,  &&,  tu 
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denote  1,000,000;   10,000,000;  100,000.000;  200,000,000;  S,i 
10,000,000,000 ;  40,000,000,000 ;  4,000,000,000,  && 

This  being  premiBcd,  we  prooeed  to  explain  some  detaib  with  nipi 
compntation  hy  Asses  and  by  Sestertii^  considered  sepanUelj. 

1.  Computation  by  Asses. — ^The  As  being  a  copper  coin,  the  word  A 
in  computing  sams  of  money  as  equivalent  to  As,  e.g.  Ex  eis^  qui  eadu 
aeris^  aut  maiorem  censum  haberent  (Liv.  L  43.) — Qid  miUiius  aeris 
ginta  census  fuisset  (XXIV.  11.) — Qui  supra  trecenta  miWa  tugie  < 
aeris^  (ibid. )  As  long  as  the  As  retained  its  original  weight  of  a  pond, 
sion  conld  arise  between  As  signifying  a  coin,  and  As  denoting  a  pon 
of  metal  But  after  the  As^  regarded  as  a  coin,  underwent  snccenire  di 
in  weight,  it  became  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  original  neij 
coin  and  the  coin  actually  current,  and  hence  the  expression  aes  i 
introduced  when  a  sum  was  computed  according  to  the  ancient  mdi 
is,  when  a  certain  number  of  Asses  or  full  pounds  of  metal  were  to  be  d 
and  not  the  coin  called  As  of  inferior  weight.  Hence  we  read— If.  1 
.  .  .  decern  millihus  aeris  gravis  damnatur  {lAv,  lY.  41.) — Qm 
argentum  sigriatum  erat  aes  grave  plaustris  ad  aerarium  convehenta 
— Tndici  data  libertas  et  aeris  gravis  viginH  miUia  (XXII.  88.)— i 
millia  gravis  aeris  dari  Patres  iusserunt:  servis  vicena  quina  miOi 
libertatem  (XXXII.  26.) 

2.  Computation  by  Sestertii, — ^The  word  Sestertius,  contracted  fiir 
tiiiSy  is  properly  an  ndjcctiye  signifying  two  and  a'hal/\  '  the  snbitani 
stood  being  NummuSy  and  Nummus  is  frequently  used  by  itself  as  v{ 
Sestertius,  the  Nummus  Sestertius  having  beeen  emphatically  the  i\ 
coin  of  account  from  the  time  when  a  silver  currency  was  introduced. 
statement — Populo  trecenos  iruMMOS  viritim  (firin/^denotes  thatead 
received  SCO  Sestertii,  MTien  Nummus  is  employed  to  denote  any 
then  an  adjective  is  invariably  added,  fixing  the  coin  in  question ;  eg 
Romaua  treccnis  kummis  quadbigatis,  in  socios  ducenis  (Lit. 
where  the  epithet  Quadrigatis  indicates  that  Denarii  are  meant  (p. 

Wo  have  seen  that  in  expressing  sums  from  one  np  to  a  tbouMB 
the  numerals  agree  in  case  with  Sestertius,  and  that  in  exp 
sums  above  a  thousand,  the  numeral  is  joined  with  Sestertiorum  in  t 
for  which  the  contracted  form  Sestertiiim  is  very  frequently  substitut 

But  the  word  Sestertiorum  or  SestertiGm  is  oflen  omitted,  and  the 
placed  alone;  thus  Cicero  (Pro  CoeL  7.) — Cuius  hie  in  aedic, 
I3ECEM,  ut  opinor  MiLLiBUS — i.e.  decern  miUibus  Sestertiorum ; 
manner  Vellcius  (II.  10.) — Lepidum  AemiUum  augurem  quod  8e: 
acdes  conduxisset  adesse  iusserunt  augures,  Le,  sex  millibus  sesten 
like  manner  the  numeral  adverbs  decies,  .  .  .  centies^  .  .  .  mill 
placed  alone  without  the  addition  of  Sestertiorum  to  denote  one 
millions,  one  hundred  millions  of  Scstertiu 

It  must  be  carefully  observed,  that  wherever  Sestertium  is  ibnnd 
text  of  any  classical  writer,  it  is  invariably  to  be  regarded  aa  thi 
genitive  plural  for  Sestertiorum.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  the  fiimi 
as  a  neuter  nominative  singular  anywhere  exists. 

1  In  theie  and  tlrollAr  phruca,  ioiim  sraminarians  rappoii  that  than  la  alw: 
of  the  word  Attium  beforo  Aeris, 

'-'  Lltprally,  The  third  a  halfomt,  Bj  a  slmDmr  Idiom  la  Ontk,  tivMvw  imHX 
Three  Talemti  amd  a~ha{f.  ^ 
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wiilen  of  the  Empiie,  bowerer,  we  find  the  word  Segiertta  mod  u  A 
r  plmral  to  denote  a  sum  of  one  thoiucmd  SestertU,  Thus  in  Snetonina 
r.  101.) — Reiiqua  kgata  varie  dedit^  produxUquequaedam  ad  YiossA 
omAt^  i.e.  20,000  Sestertii;  and  m  Javenal  (S.  Iv.  lb.)^MuUtan  sem 
m  emii  at  Aequantem  sane  paribus  Sestebtia  Ubris^  i.e.  he  paid  lix 
lad  aeateroee  for  amnllet,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  seeteroes  for  each  pound. 
te  Hor.  £pp.  L  viL  80.    Martial  YI.  20.) 

» Sestertius  naving  been  originally  eqaivident  to  two  Asses  and  a-half* 
i|^  it  anbeeqneiitlj  became  equivalent  to  four  Asses,  (p.  415,)  waa  repre- 
I  in  writing  by  the  symbol  HB,  that  is,  two  units  and  a-half,  (8  denoting 
^)  « line  Iwing  drawn  through  the  figures  (thus  iSB)  to  nuirk  that  they 
to  be  taken  together.  It  appears  probable  that  the  symbol  and  not  the 
was  idways  employed  in  ancient  documents,  and  that  much  confiision  and 
bfamders  have  been  introduced  by  the  ignorance  of  transcribers  when 
inig  the  symbol  into  a  word.  To  this  cause  we  must  ascribe  the  corrupt 
which  disfigure  the  texts  of  many  editions  of  the  dassical  authors.  Thua 
poB  (Att  14.) — Attictts  tanta  usus  est  moderatiotte  ut  neque  in  Se8TBB* 
ictMBy  quod  a  patre  acceperat^  parwn  splendide  se  gesserit^  neque  m 
EBno  CBNTDBS  offluentius  vixerit  quam  instUuerat;  in  Suetonius  (Caes. 
-ServUiae  Sbstbbtio  sezaoies  margaritam  mercatus  est ;  in  livy  (XLY. 
Argenti  ad  summam  SESTEBrn  decies  in  aerarium  rettulit ;  and  in  Cicero 
pp.  n.  87.) — Syngrapha  SESTEETn  cehties  :  in  which,  and  in  all  sinoilar 
i;es,  SestertU)  and  Sestertii  are  corrupt  forms  for  Sestertiorum  or  SestertHkn^ 
n  the  older  MSS.  these  words  were  probably  represented  by  the  symbol 


;  of  B«BHUi  witii  BasliOi  Honer. — According  to  accurate 
alkos,  based  upon  the  weight  and  assay  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
auariif  the  value  of  the  silver  Sestertius  at  the  dose  of  the  republic 
ie  fixed  at  twopence  sterling.  After  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  coinage 
went  a  sensible  deterioration,  both  in  weight  and  in  purity,  and  we  cannot 
a  the  Sestertius  higher  than  l)d.  firom  tl^  age  of  Tiberius  down  to  8ep- 
I  SevoruSi  Taking  the  higher  value,  the  following  table  may  be  useful  in 
rftiDg  sums  firom  £oman  into  English  currency :— 

£    s,  d.  &  s.  d. 

Sestertius —  0    0  2  10,000  Sestertii '^       83  6  8 

SestertU —  0    1  8  100,000     —      —      833  6  8 

—    «  0  16  8  1,000,000     —      —    8333  6  8 

—    »  8    6  8  10,000,000     —      =  83333  6  8 

YU.  Irtbbbst  of  MoifET. 

Zts^isl  Sum  lent  out  at  Interest  was  termed  Caput  or  Sars ;  the  Interest 
xpon  it  was  termed  Fenus  or  Usura,  the  latter  word  bemg  generally  used 
I  pfairal  Usurae.  The  rates  of  Interest  most  fireqnently  mentioned  in  the 
SB  are  the  Fenus  Unciarium  and  the  Usurae  Centesimae;  but  the  real 
t  of  these  expresrions  has  proved  a  fruitfiil  source  of  controversy.  Niebuhr, 
I  third  volume  of  his  HisUny,  has  a  masteriy  dissertation  on  this  subject, 

naj  b«  dooMad  whttber  here,  and  In  limllur  pMtagM  In  proM  writcrt.  the  trot  rmd* 
Mt  i/S  siMiia,  L«.  vfenM  «tffa  tafartfsricM,  bot  w«  eaoD 
iMgw  fnud  IB  th«  po«ta^ 
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and  his  oondosions  appui  to  be  impregnable.    We  ihaU  brieflj  oooai 
rate  separately. 

Feaas  VaciarimB. — ^The Capital  beingregarded  as  the ^< or  Unit 
Interest  being  calculated  by  the  year,  then  Feaut  Unciarium^  or  Uncial 
would  be  one-twelflh  part  of  the  Capital,  that  is,  8^  per  cent,  per  aimii 
if  we  suppose,  with  Niebohr,  that  this  rate  was  introanoed  while  the  ye 
months  was  still  observed,  then  8^  per  oent  for  a  year  of  ten  montha 
exa<^y  10  per  cent,  for  a  year  of  twelve  months. 

According  to  Tacitns  (Ann.  VI.  16.)  the  first  legislatiTe  cnactmen 
subject  of  Interest  was  contained  in  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables^  which  ] 
(B.C.  451 — 449,)  that  the  Fenus  Unciarium  should  be  maximuii 
Interest — Nam  primo  Duodicim  Tdbulis  Mmctum  ne  qua  Uifciauo 
amplius  exerceret ;  but  liyy  seems  (YIL  16.)  to  refer  the  introdnctia 
restriction  to  the  Lex  DuiUia  Maenia  of  B.C.  867f  nearly  a  centmy  hi 
same  historian  records  (YII.  27.  oomp.  Tacit  Lo.)  that  in  B.C.  847, 
rate  of  interest  was  reduced  one-half — semunciarium  tantum  ex  UMcim 
factum ;  and  again  we  find  (TIL  42.  B.C.  842.) — Invemio  apud 
L.  GenuciuiTL,  ^Dribunum  plefdi^  tuUsse  ad  populum  ne  fenerare  Uu 
Tacitus  (Lc.)  declares  that  a  law  to  that  effect  was  actnally  paased,^  b 
was  really  the  case,  it  must,  finom  ita  yeiy  nature,  have  been  abeolntd 
less. 

Vmnie  Cwmtemimtmm, — Towarda  the  dose  of  the  repnUie,  we  he 
first  time  of  Usurae  Ceniesmaej  which  must  signify  Interest  amoi 
100th  part  of  the  Capital,  or  1  per  cent  But  this  was  probably  introda 
with  tlie  Greek  fashion  of  paying  Interest  monthly,  so  that  Vsurae  G 
was  1  per  cent,  per  month,  or  12  per  cent  per  annum. 

Usurae  Centetimae  being  12  per  cent,  when  a  lower  rate  was  du 
proportions  were  expressed  by  the  divisions  of  the  Aa,  Thus  Untn 
U,  Semissesy  U.  Trientes^  if,  QuadratUes^  signiQr  req)ectively,  8,  6, 
percent 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  security  was  bad,  a  higher  rale  was 
and  we  hear  of  Binae  Centeaimae^  Le.  24  per  cent ;  Quatemae  Ct 
i.e  48  per  cent. ;  and  when  Horace  uses  the  phrase  Qidnas  hie  Capiti 
exsecat,  he  must  mean  Quinae  Centesimae^  Le.  60  per  cent.  (Cic.  in 
70.  ad  Alt  VL  2.    Uor.  S.  I.  il  14.) 

1  His  words  vre—Poitremo  vetita  wmira— where  it  mvtt  b*  ol»mr«d  that  thh 
nraal  import  of  Veruura,  which  U  genersUy  employed  to  esprcM  the  uiwiniii— 
ginal  Capital  into  a  new  Capital  by  the  addition  of  Intereat  doe  npoD  it.  mecoH 
principle  of  Compound  Interest,  otberwiae  termed  Cewfarfwee  rmtamdtma  or  A 
Simple  Interest  being  ezpreased  by  the  phrase  C€nlmma»  /irjiiJMrM  (Cia  ad  AfX 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  THE  ROMANS. 


I.  CuSTOaiS  CONNECTED  WITH  PARTICULAR  EPOCHS  OF  LlFE. 


C7.—- As  soon  as  a  child  was  born  it  was  laid  down  at  the  feet  of  tl 
',  who,  if  the  babe  was  free  from  any  serions  deformity,  and  if  he  wj 
to  acknowledge  it  (agnotteere)  as  his  legitimate  offspring,  lifted  it  froi 
gioand,  (a  terroL  hsvabat^)  and  thus  declared  that  he  was  wiling  to  rear 
(fllen)  as  his  own.  Henoe  the  expressions  ToUere  s.  Suscipere  Uberaa  signii 
to  kriltg  up  or  educate  children.  Infanticide,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was  n< 
fraldbited  by  law,  and,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  state,  was,  probably,  n< 


Boya  on  the  ninth,  and  girls  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth  underwent  a  religioi 
■Brificrtion  termed  lustratio,  and  on  this  day,  which  was  called  Dies  lustriau,  tl 
ibraier  ncdved  thmr  Praenomen  (nomen  accipieharU,)  Boys,  until  they  attainc 
to  nanhood,  and  girls,  until  they  were  married,  wore  a  Toga  Praetexta^  i.e. 
ttoak  with  a  narrow  scarlet  border,  and  fttmi  the  necks  k>f  boys  was  suspended 
hollow  disk  called  Butta^  made  of  gold,  silver,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  < 
tather,  containing  a  charm  or  amulet  against  the  fascination  of  the  Evil  Ey 
Tba  Toga  Praetexia  and  the  BuUa  were  both  of  Etruscan  origin,  (henoe  tl 
Irttcr  IS  called  Etnucum  aurum  by  Juvenal,)  and  were  at  first  confined  to  tl 
gflkpring  of  Patricians,  but  before  the  dose  of  the  republic  were  assumed  by  a 

MMmtmM^&m, — ^Elementary  sdiools  {Ludus  literarius — Ludi  lUeranm)  f< 
bath  eirii  and  boys,  seem  to  have  existed  firom  a  very  early  epoch,  as  may  t 
wmm,  from  Uie  stoir  of  Virginia,  and  these  were  originally  situated  in  the  immc 
B  Tidni^  of  the  Fonmi.  For  several  centuries  the  instruction  communicate 
oodbied  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  after  a  taste  for  Gree 
ItOBtore  had  been  formed,  the  Greek  language  was  eageriy  cultivated.  Befoi 
the  doee  of  the  republic,  a  familiar  knowledge  of  that  tongue  was  considere 
todiqienaable  to  every  one  in  the  upper  ranks,  and  Quintilian  recommend 
fl.  0. 1  L  12)  that  a  boy  should  study  Greek  before  his  mother  tongue.  I 
va  aga  of  Cicero,  and  for  some  centuries  afterwards,  a  complete  course  < 
adnoatioa  for  youths  connsted  of,  at  least,  three  parts,  which  followed  each  otlu 
ia  regular  progresdon  under  diflerent  masters.     1.  Readmg,  Writing,  an 

1  Pint.  Anph.  L IIL  t.  TnenL  IL  Ir.  45.  Tertnt  Andr.  L  IlL  14.  HmvL  IT.  L  IS.  Boi 
H  n.  v.U.  Bait.  0«taT.  A  Mtr. IL  Cla  PkUipp.  UIL  la  de  l«gf.  UL IL  SeoM  de  b 
LllktoB«dLnLl8L 

muNklLL&ia  Uv.XZyLai  Clo.  Id  V«rr.  L  44.  FUIIpp^n.l&  Proptrt.iy. 
\lll.   toitiB.toohB'.Blm.l.   Plat  <tB.10LVit  Rom.  88u    Udor.  XIX.  bbL  11 
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Aritbmetic,  Ungbl  bj  llie  Ludi  Marjisttr  h.  Lilerator.  3.  k  criU«t  kDaiiM|l 
of  the  Grctk  and  I^tin  languages,  taught  by  the  Gramniaiictu  ■.  Gnmtt- 
tiita.  3.  Compoeitioa  and  Oratory,  taught  bj  the  Rhetor  Z^liiaa,  to  vUA 
•omc  added,  4.  A  coone  of  Moral  and  Mctaphjsical  Philo»opb/ ;  ■  to  otilA 
the  lost  m  pcxfeotion  it  Traa  not  nnuenal  to  resort  to  Athena,  or  to  aomt  «tte 
famous  foreif^  seat  of  learning,  although  niuneroui  Greek  Profman  of  ibm 
■dencea  nere  to  be  fonnd  at  Rome.  Penona  of  easy  fiirtniie  bad  fnqm/if 
domestic  tutors  called  Paedagogi,  answering  in  mtnj  re)q)ecla  to  what  we  M* 
term  Nanerjr  Govcrne^aea,  vrbo  taught  children  the  firat  rudimenta  of  liHrand^ 
and  afterwards  attended  them  to  school,  while  men  of  great  wealth 
hired  distinguished  Grammatistae,  Rietora,  and  Phitaiophi,  to 
the  training  of  their  aans  at  honie,  and,  as  aioong  oorselres,  the 
advantages  of  a  public  and  a  private  education  seem  to  hare  been  a  ootDiwi 
■uhject  of  diacuaaion.* 

HolidajB  were  given  regnlnrl/  on  the  Quinqtiatria  and  Satiaitalia.  Tit 
ibmier  festival  was  regarded  as  the  oommeaceoient  of  the  aobolaatic  year,  ini 
at  this  time  a  gratuity  termed  Minemal,  irta  presented  by  the  pnpil  te  bii 
preceptor,  but  this  was,  apparently,  distinct  from  the  ordinary  school  tea.' 

Mode  of  Teaching. — Children  were  tempted  to  learn  tbeir  alphabet  (eJoaott 
vtlint  tit  dixcere  prima)  by  eueoumging  them  to  play  with  pieces  of  ivorr  M 
wbich  the  diGTerent  letlera  were  marked,  (_cbumeae  Uterarum /ormae ;)  Ibq 
were  taught  to  write  upon  waxen  t&blets,  (tabulae  crraiae^erae,)  on  ohicb 
&  copy  had  been  previously  traced,  {pueriU  pTaeicripUim^pnufoniuttiU 
literae ;)  a  knonledgs  of  aritbuicttD  was  oommunicated  through  tbe  medium  il 
■  calculating;  board  {abacut)  and  counters,  (calctdi.)  while  ths  menufy  wM 
strengthened,  and  practice  given  in  Writing  and  Orthography,  by  tbe  iiiiiM 
repeating  aloud  passages  &om  some  popular  author,  which  were  taken  dcnn 
and  committed  to  memory.  Such  lessons  were  termed  Dintata.  *  Tbe  diildta 
of  the  rich  were  escorted  to  school  not  only  by  Paedagogi,  bat  also  by  tlarfl 
called  Capsarii,  who  corned  in  boxes  {Capaac)  the  books,  wriliog  tables,  bsgt 
with  ooimters,  (Zoculi,)  and  other  school  utensils  of  their  yoting  moslen. 

Entnuee  upon  n>Bhaad. — When  the  edncation  of  a  youth  Was  eon* 
pleted,  and  he  was  regarded  as  fit  to  enter  upon  the  busineaa  of  life,  he  thrM 
off  the  Toga  Praelexla  and  assumed  a  plain  gown  termed  Toga  VtriHt  a. 
Toga  Pura  t.  Toga  Liberior.  This  act,  which  was  regarded  as  ao  impoitiDt 
domeatiu  ceremony,  was  usually  perlbnned  on  tbe  Liberalia,  in  the  prtaoM  d 
the  rclntions  and  friends  of  tbe  family,  who  afterwards  attended  the  yoimg    ' 

down  to  the  Forum,  (in  Forum  deducebant.)  the  formal  introdnctiOD  ' 

life  being  termed  Tirocinium  Fori.     The  event  was  always  e  ' 
rites,  and,  in  tbe  case  of  great  personages,  a  public  sacrifice  waa 
tbe  Capitol.  * 

The  age  at  which  the  Toga  Virilis  was  assamed  is  a  matter  of  i_. 
scholnra  have  named  the  completion  of  the  fourteenth  year,  othew  of  I 
others  of  the  siitccnth  as  the  stated  period,  and  all  bare  been    ' ' 
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I  bj  examples  and  plaoaible  arptmenta.  In  reality,  it  wonld  appear 
I  was  never  fixed  hy  any  inyariable  custom.  In  the  earlier  ages 
in  of  the  seventeenth  year  was  undoubtedly  the  ordinary  age,  for  the 
hen  became  liable  for  military  service,  but  in  later  times  this  period 
y  anticipated,  the  decision  depending  entirely  upon  the  wishes  of 
idicium  patris.)  We  may,  however,  lay  it  down  as  a  general 
)  completion  of  the  fourteenth  and  of  the  seventeenth  years  were  the 
ly  and  that  Praetextati  rarely  threw  off  the  badges  of  boyhood  until 
ge  of  their  fifteenth  birth-day,  and  rarely  retained  them  after  their 
s  passed.^ 

9  CercBiawiM. — We  have  already  (p.  249)  fully  discussed  marriage 
point  of  view :  it  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  those  customs  and 
vhich  maybe  regarded  as  of  a  strictly  domestic  character,  and  which 
aly  practised  at  Si  marriages,  whether  Cwn  Conventione  in  Manum^ 
ventione. 

mt, — ^When  a  man  had  resolved  to  demand  a  woman  in  marriage, 
3ated  his  wishes  to  her  father  or  legal  guardian,  whose  consent  was 
$,  and  if  he  found  that  this  consent  would  not  be  refused,  he  then 
al  question  Spondesne  f  to  which  the  appropriate  reply  was  Spondeo. 
I  parties  were  considered  as  fully  engaged  to  each  other,  and  were  called 
Sponstu  and  Sponsa.  The  ceremonial  of  the  betrothment  was 
isalia,  and  was  usually  celebrated  by  a  festival,  and  on  this  occasion 
frequentiy  presented  a  ring,  the  Anntdus  pronubus^  to  his  Sponsa^ 

him  some  gift  in  return.'      The  proposal  of  marriase  and  the 

connected  with  it,  were  named  Conditio,  and  hence  this  word  is 
eneral  sense  of  a  matrimonial  edliance,  as  in  the  phrase  Conditionem 
mdam  esse  (lav.  III.  45.  *)  Hence,  also,  when  one  of  the  parties 
eak  off  the  engagement,  (sponsaUa  dissolvere,)  this  might  be  done 
making  use  of  the  formal  words  Conditione  tua  non  titor,  but  when 
ement  was  made  through  a  third  person,  the  same  expressions  were 

in  the  case  of  a  divorce,  viz.,  Bepudium  renuntiare  s.  remUtere, 
untium  mittere.  ^ 

I  Day. — Popular  prejudice  forbade  any  marriage  to  be  solemnized  in 
le  malas  Maio  nuhere  vulgus  ait  (Ovid.  Fast.  Y.  490.)^lmt  we 
lorant  of  the  origin  of  this  superstition.    The  Kalends,  Nones,  and 

month,  and  the  day  after  the  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides,  were  also 
well  as  those  days  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  spirits  of 
id  all  Dies  Atri,  The  period  most  propitious  for  the  ceremony  was 
dded  by  an  Auspex,  who  was  in  attendance  to  avert  the  consequences 
imen.  (See  Cic  de  Div.  1. 16.  pro  Quent  5. 16.  luv.  S.  X.  8S6.) 
the  Bnde. — ^The  Bride  {Nova  Nupta)  was  attired  in  an  under 
med  RegiUa  or  Tunica  Recta,  woven  after  a  peculiar  fashion,  and 
1  round  the  waist  by  a  woollen  girdle  (cingvium  factum  e»  lana 
bair  was  divided  into  six  locks,  (senis  crinibus  nubintes  omanftir,) 

o  fttramcd  the  Toga  Firitu  at  the  ege  of  fourteen,  Tadtu  remftrks,  VMlii 
iatunUa,  (Taeit.  Ann.  XII.  41.  eomn.  Suet.  OlandL  4a}    On  the  other  hend, 

permitted  bj  Tlberfue  to  throw  oifhU  Tcgu  FnuUsta  until  be  wu  twenty, 
)  out  thie  wee  the  reeult  of  Jeeloui  detpotlsoL 

.  IL  IL  Trin.  IL  It.  98.  Poen.  V.  UL  91  PUn.  H.  N.  XXXm.  1.  JuthmL  8. 
Cu&  XLVUL  U.  LIX.  19:  LXIIL  18b 

Irat.  AuL  IIL  T.  9:  Btleh.  L  IL  SI.    Mepu  Att  19:    8aetOslb.flL 
xrl,  101.XXUL  L  110.    Plant.  Anl.  IV.  Z.A9.    Terent  Pborm.  IT.  III.7X< 

OeUT.6a.    Tadt  Ann.  XU.  &   Dtoa  Caw.  XLVI,  M,   Pint  Gat  Mln.  7. 
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which  were  parted  nith  the  point  of  in  instmnKnt  called  hasta  ecililai 
TcaWj  a  ipm  or  Bome  iiticle  of  tb«  tcnkt  in  the  fonn  of  &  tpnr.  * 
lield  on  tbis  oocauan  in  a  paiticaUr  position,  with  the  point  tonitd  bac 
rirgineas  hasti  secckva  coma*.)  On  her  head  wu  placed  a  -n 
(Keliealum  Iuf«uin,)  and  a  veil  of  the  same  eoloor,  (F'tannncum,) 
I'eot  were  covered  with  yellow  atioei  (Soeet  btiei.')  ' 

NapHal  Procation,  &c. — ^le  bride  was  invnriab^  conducted  ( 
ileducere  nufrcntem,}  on  the  evenine  of  the  mtmase  day,  fron  the  bo 
p.ircnts,  to  her  new  bome,  in  a  leg^r  pnteeaion  (Pompa  nvptialii) 
the  rrienda  and  relations  of  both  partiea,  attended  by  minstreb,  who  pli 
the  Ante,  {Tibicina,)  and  chanted  the  nnptial  (ong  called  HynKsat 
lireelu,  nnd  Tkaiaiaio  by  the  Romuu,  which  moat  not  be  confbnndn 
Kpitiuilamiam,  which  was  aung  at  the  door  of  the  nuptial  chamber  ifte 
had  retired  to  reat  The  lady  was  eHorted  by  three  bo^s,  (who,  wbi 
wiisgolemniBed  by  Con/airealio,  were  necessarily  PuenpaJrtmi  ef  m 
whom  two  anppoHed  lier,  one  on  each  aide,  while  the  third  marched  befn 
a  blazing  torch  made  of  the  while  tbotn ;  (Spina  alba ;}  other  ton 
were  likewise  locludcd  in  the  proceteioD,  and  hence  the  woida  Fata 
&c  cllhet  nitli  or  wilhont  the  epilheta,  Niiplwla,  lugales,  &c  are  p 
employed  in  reference  to  marriage.  A  fuurlh  yonth.  called  Cam 
nlso  in  attendance,  wlio  carried  an  open  basket  (cmneruj}  cob 
■listalT,  a  spindle,  and  other  implemeats  of  homeniTe  toil  (nubenlii  i 
When  they  reached  the  mansion  of  the  bridegroom,  the  bride 
sacred  fillets  of  white  wod  (yillae)  round  the  door  poeta,  and  anointed 
with  oil  or  lard,  (axuiii/ia,') — whence  some  deriTC  the  wonl  l': 
whicli  alio  was  carefully  liked  orcr  the  threshold,  to  avoid  the  posiib 
ill  omened  Etnmble.'  On  n 
honM,  »lie  ysM  rproiTod  t 
band,  whnm  she  addctNfc 
lernii  words  L'di  In  Coiiu 
andwasprerenlrd  bTbimn 
water,  to  indicate,  probal 
things eucnlial  to  life  wen 
ward  to  be  ebared  by  thei 
mon. '  These  cemnoniei 
the  company  partook  of 
KuptialL',  at  the  do»«  of 
were  srnttercd  among  the 
the  biide  was  then  (MO 
nnptial  chamber(  rAaftrnm 
by  her  Pronvbae,  who  ec 
to  onr  bride'a-maidi^  but 
BoDiaoa  were  mattona  wi 
I'l.'ii  mnmcti  more  than  once.    In  the  anneud  cut,  taken  frnn  t)n 

1  KMt  L  II.  Bt/ri^,  p.  tM  ff(r«H,  p.  ITT.  Srwii  eWiiMw.  p.  OB.    Pirf.  D" 

ID.  irf.    OihL  FuL  IL  MS.    Jul.  &  VL  (A    Flat,  a  R.  M 

T  Plut.  AdI.  IL  l  M.  Trin.  V.  IL  Gl    Cu.  IV.  UL  I.  Ir.  t.     CUaa  LXt  LX; 
IV.11I.I3.  ytn.t.T.  F<tlHwii,f.ult.  Psnl.DiM>.LTT.CWiHn>.p.ta  CtawMHL 

n fln. »III>i' iB«r« DOT  1«    FlBtftK-l 
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known  as  the  Aldobrami^  Mdrriaae,  we  see  the  bride  with  the 
on  her  bead,  seated  on  a  oooch,  probably  the  Leetus  gemaUs^  wiUi 
t  bj  her  side.  ^ 

daj  after  the  mazriage,  the  new  mistress  of  the  honse  entered  npon 

fay  offering  saerifice  on  the  domestio  altar,  and  in  the  afternoon  an 

it  was  given  by  the  bridegroom,  which  was  called  BepoHa. ' 

V«b  Nubere  signifies  properly  to  veil,  and  is  therefore  nsed  exdnnrely 

to  the  act  of  the  woman  in  contracting  a  marriage,  while  on  the 

Ducere,  which  denotes  the  ceremony  of  leading  home  the  bride,  is 

to  the  man ;  thns  we  say  Nubere  viro  and  Ducere  uxorem,  never 

nxcri  or  Ducere  virum;  e.g.  Nubere  PauUa  cupit  nobiSy  ego  dueere 

■  Nolo :  anus  est:  vellem  si  magis  esset  anus:  and  again,  Nubere 

non  vnror,  PauUa,  sapisti,  -«  bucere  te  non  vuU  Prucus,  et  iUe 

"  DL  6.  X.  8.) 

itM.— We  shall  describe  the  ceremonies  observed  inxelebrating 
baqului  (Exsequiae)  of  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune ;  bat  it  most  be  nnder- 
Ihal  several  of  these  wonld  be  omitted  in  the  case  of  individuals  belonging 
Buddie  and  hnmbler  classes  of  society. 

■oca  as  life  was  extinct,  those  who  sornranded  the  conch  of  the  deceased 
a  kmd  shont  of  woe,  {clamor  supremus^)  and  hence  conclamata  corpora 
r  bodies  in  which  no  trace  of  life  remains,  as  in  the  expressions— Conc/a- 
cf  detperata  corpora^'-ecce  iam  uUimum  defletus  atque  conclamatus 
mmi  mortuus — turn  corpora  nondum  ■»  Conclamata  iacent^-At  vero 
'  taae  iam  defletus  et  conclamatus  es.  *  Notice  of  the  death  was  imme- 
f  aent  to  the  temple  of  Venus  Ltbitina^  where  a  register  was  kept  and  a 
id,  ^Auctumnusque  gravis  Libitinae  quaestus  acerbae^  Hor.  S.  II.  vi. 
aod  where  undertakers,  hence  called  Libitxnarii,  were  constantly  in 
ftDoe  to  provide  all  things  necessary  for  interment  By  one  of  these,  a 
ealM  Pollinctor,  was  forthwith  despatched,  by  whom  the  corpse  was 
d  with  hot  water,  anointed,  dressed  in  the  garb  which  it  had  worn  on 
onlal  occasions  when  alive,  and  laid  out  upon  a  couch  {Leetus  funebris) 
I  Atrinm,  with  its  feet  towards  the  door.  In  performing  these  ofiices,  the 
tetor  was  said  curare  corpus  ad  sepuUuram*  A  cypress  tree  or  a  pine 
iwa  placed  before  the  house,  partly  as  an  emblem  of  death,  partly  to  give 
Bg  to  priests  or  others,  who  might  have  incurred  pollution  by  entering 
tioiisly.  * 

or  fonerals,  especially  those  of  a  private  or  humble  description,  took  place 
{mi,  and  hence  torches  are  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
x  aepnlture,  as  well  as  with  those  of  marriage.  Thus  in  one  of  the  elegies 
opertins  (17.  xi  46.)  the  spirit  of  a  wife  boasts — Viximus  insignes  inter 
tque  facem^  Lc/rom  the  dag  of  marriage  until  the  hour  of  interment; 
me  cif  0vid*8  heroines  (Heroid.  XXI.  173.)  exclaims  in  her  misery — Et 
uro  ihakam  fax  mihi  mortis  adest.  The  procession  was  marshalled  by 
of  master  of  ceremonies  called  Designator ,  who  was  aided  by  assistants 

tt.  <UL  L  90.    Cta.  pro  Mqtco.  IS.     QnlntiL  LO.  L  tU.  «.     PanL  Dime.  %jrf,  Amut, 

wemm,  p.  S7.    Ovid.  FMt.  IT.  798.    Digest  XXIY.  i.  661    But  SUt.  I.  IL  1.  Mq^, 

«raii  1.  L  I9k    FattM  t.v.  BepaUot  p.  Ml.    Porpbyr.  on  Hor.  8.  IL  IL  SOL 

Into.  Ooetam.  YIIL  10.     Ammlan.  MareeUin.  XXX.  la     OtM.  TrUt  IIL  HL  41. 

.nMHP.ILSl    ApoM.  MM.  L  5.  IL  as. 

rt;aB.ni     DknuT!.  nr.  I&    Hor.  8.  n.  vl.  la    BootNfr.SSL    Ptut  Ada  Y.  tt.  0& 

.XlV.iH.flL    LivrzXXiy.7.XLbl8.     Ittv.  8.  UL  171.     Plin.  AN.  VIL  S.  XYL  Ift 
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called  Lictoresy  attired  in  monniiiig — dum  Jiau  prima  calorqne  « I 
torem  decorat  Uctoribtia  atris  ^or.  Epp.  I.  viL  61 . )  FInt  eame  the  ■ 
Tibicines,  Comicines^  and  TuhiciMs;  then  the  Praeficat^  \am 
monmen,  some  of  whom  chanted  dirges,  {Naeniae^)  while  othen 
aloud,  beat  their  breasts,  and  tore  their  hair ;  then  dancen,  dnned 
satyrs ;  then  actors,  (  A/i'mt,)  among  whom  was  one  termed  the  Ardawm 
mimicked  the  appearance,  movements,  and  language  of  the  dead  man; 
Imagines  of  illustrious  ancestors  in  long  arraj.^  The  bodj  itsdf 
extended  upon  the  Lectus  funebrts^  which  was  spread  upon  a  fim 
called  Feretrum  or  CapuluSf  and  this  was  supported  sometiines 
ciiildrcn  or  near  kinsmen  of  the  deceased,  sometimes  by  those  among  Id 
to  whom  freedom  had  been  bequeathed  by  his  will,  and  in  the  case  of  i 
of  those  among  the  poor  who  had  no  relatives,  by  bearers  called  Vt 
furnished  by  the  Lihitinarius.  The  bier  was  followed  by  all  the  &milf 
tions,  and  friends,  attired  in  black,  (atratiy)  the  newly  Uberated  fieedn 
ing  the  pileus  on  their  heads. '  The  lines  of  Persins  (S.  IIL  103. 
allusiona  to  several  of  the  points  noticed  above.  Speaking  of  one  who 
of  gluttony — 

nine  Tuba,  Candeloe,  tandemqne  beatnlns  alto 
Compositus  I.,ccto,  craasiaqQe  Intatus  amomis 
In  portam  ri^dos  calces  extendit,  at  illnm 
Uestenii  capite  induto  subiere  Quirites. 

The  Pompa  defiled  into  the  fomm,  and,  in  the  case  of  persons  of  £ 
halted  beneath  the  Ilostra,  when  some  one  of  the  relatives  or  admin 
departed  ascended  the  platform,  and  delivered  a  panegyrical  harang 
datio  funchris — Solemnis  laudatio.)  '  This  being  concluded,  the  | 
resumed  its  course,  and  proceeded  to  the  place  whore  the  body  « 
interred  or  bunicd ;  and  it  was  ordained  by  the  Laws  of  the  Xl 
that  this  place  must,  in  either  case,  be  outside  of  the  city  walli— . 
in  urhe  ne  sepdito  neve  urito.  Inhumation  was  generally  practiM 
earlier  ages ;  but  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  and  during  the 
centiurics  of  the  empire,  the  body  was,  in  the  great  majority  of  ci 
Bumed  by  fire,  and  the  ashes  consigned  to  the  tomb  in  an  om.  1 
wood  raised  for  tliis  purpose  was  termed  Rogits  or  Pjfra;  the  place  wb 
erected,  Uiftrhia ;  and  what  remained  after  the  flames  were  extingmshed 
the  latter  word  being  frequently  employed  in  a  general  sense,  to  deno 
of  iuterinent.  The  corpse  ha\ing  been  placed  on  the  Rogus^  perfomos  ai 
tokens  of  alToctiou  were  thrown  upon  it,  and  then  the  son  or  neaieit  itb 
avertiKl  face,  a[)[>Iied  a  torch  to  the  structure.  When  the  whole  was  • 
the  ^lowin;^  embers  (Javilla)  were  extinguished  with  wine,  the  cbai 
were  collected,  ppriukled  first  with  wine,  then  with  milk,  dried  with  a  li 
mixed  with  the  most  costly  perfumes,  and  enclosed  in  an  nm  of  cai 
marble,  glass,  or  metal,  which  was  deposited  in  one  of  the  nicbea,  (Jocn^a, 

1  Hor.  Epod.  VIII.  2.  8. 1,  ri.  43.  A.P.  431.  Orld.  Amorr.  n.  vl. «.  P«tc.  &  11! 
i.T.  Prafficae,  p.  47.  cd.  Gerl.  s.t.  Umia,  p.  99.  Varro  L.L.  VIL  •  7a  ^Pui 
Fraffiau,^  '233.  Dionys.  VIIL  7«.  8aet  Vaap.  lA  Polyb.  VL  63.  FUn.  1H.X 
Propert.  II.  ziiL  19.  Dion  Cms.  LVI.  84. 

s  Velleiui  L  1 1.  Plut.  Q.R.  14.  Serr.  ad  Vlrg.  JEa.  Tt  SH  TIm  Le^Utm  or  U 
mnst  not  be  confonndcd  with  th«  SamdayUa,  a  eoTcrad  oottn  Id  whidi  the  taal 
of  the  community  were  conTeyed  to  the  tomb,  the  ViliM  Arem  of  Horooo.  tho  O&mm 
of  Martial.    Mart  II.  HI.  VIIL  75l  Z.  A.    II or.  8. 1.  tIIL  ft.   Iut.  R.  VIIL  llh,    8e 

9  Polyb.  VL  I4L  Dlonya.  IV.  40.  V.  17.  IZ.  M.  XL  «l  Plat  FmIIo.  a  Ctoria 
Ml  VIIL  4a    Cie.  Bmt.  1&  de  Orat  IL  H. 


rows  in  Aa  interim  of  a  bmiij  tomb,  (SepalerMn,)  wUcb,  bon 
m*  thm  pccMnled, 
DMtenned  Colins- 


^Ut,  called  Cotna 
oriHiDg  of  a  lew 
dea  of  food,  WM 
le  the  toml^  and 

Mane*  ware  lop- 
rtake.  Thaeolenn 
mied   wbea   ihia 

offering  wu  pre-    I 

sre    oomprebended 

Mmu  NmemdiaU  Sacrum,  or  Fin-ia«  Novemdiala.     The  Coma 

at  not  be  confoonded  wilb  tbe  Cotna  Flinera,  a  banquet  given  ia 

H  deoeaaed,  by  bii  Kpreaentative,  at  the  famitj  nuuuion ;  and  tha 

urii  mnat  bo  ^tingniahed  fivm  the  SiUcemimn,  a   repait  taken 


nd  anch 


died,  the  whole  o 
fbnenJ  wu  abled  Ftmut  Pt^lieum,  or,  m  consequence 
uion  oeing  given  bj  a  pnblio  crier,  i^nuj  Tndictiimm.  Tbeae  "wen 
OOompaDied  bribowa  of  gladiators  and  games  (Lwfi^/iinefrrei)  of  all 
,  and  ccmchided  bj  a  magnificent  banqnet,  (^Epuluin  Jkaebret)  to 
DOit  distingniihed  membais  of  the  connnnnilj  were  aakad,  whQe  a 

of  food  (Vuceratio)  waa  made  to  those  of  mferior  grade.  Tha 
ma  oeremoniei  were  maHj  lavished  on  the  last  riles  of  one  who  bad 
lea  of  Censor,  and  henoe  anf  fimeral  omdoeted  in  tbe  same  maimer 
a  ftinut  Centoruim.  ' 

not  feel  tnrprised  at  the  estrenM  importanec  attached  to  these  obser* 
baandenti,  when  we  TCmember  that  a  belief  prav^l«d  among  almost 
that  tmleas  tbe  bodj  was  deoentlj  oommitted  to  the  earth,  tbe  spirit 

to  gain  admiirion  to  its  appmnted  abode,  bnt  wandered  abont  in 
tij.  The  dead  woe  regarded  aa  lawftill;  entitled  to  a  decent  bmial 
ing,  and  henoe  tbe  ordina^  phrases  wbich  express  tbe  fnlfilment  of 
tion  are  Iiuta  (s.  ddiita)  Jactre  i.  reddere  a.  $olvere.  Any  one  who 
find  an  nnbnried  corpse,  allhotigh  it  were  that  of  a  stranger,  waa 
jailtj  of  impiety  if  he  did  not  perTorm  the  ritca  of  sepnltoia  in  thur 
I  ah^)e,  bj  tbrioe  easting  a  handfiU  of  earth  npon  the  remaina ;  (Hot. 
.  23.  ico. ;)  and  if  the  body  of  any  member  of  a  fkmHy  was  knows 
ried  in  oonseqnetice  of  desu  by  shipwreck  or  from  any  other  oanse, 
iptytomb  (Cen.  '     "      '  .    ■•     •■  ...i.. 


a  nuMd  to  bis  memory,  and  bis  hdr 
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^iioc  01  propiuatiDg  tDe  aeat 
The  most  important  passa^ 
the  dead  will  be  found  oolle 
first  publiahed  at  Hambnrgh 

n.  Customs  c 

Martial  has  an  epigram  in  y 
the  daj  at  Rome: — 

Prima  salntant 
Exercet  rsnc 
In  quintam  var 
Sexta  quies  li 
•  SnfBcit  in  nonai 
Imperat  ezstr 

The  oocnpations  here  indicated  a 
fessional  business.  3.  The  not 
we  shall  say  a  few  words  npon  e; 
explanation  of  the  system  acoon 
and  inserting  some  account  of  the 
tial,  probably  because  he  regarded 

IMtIsImm  •f  tke  l>By  nmA  a 
Romans  made  nse  of  the  Natural 
fiom  Sunrise  to  Sunset,  the  latter 

Divisions  of  (he  Day, — ^The  sp 
divided  into  twelve  equal  spaoes,  ( 
interval  varies  from  ixj  to  day,  i1 
was  never  the  same  for  two  da 
increaong  from  the  winter  solstic 
summer  solstice,  {SolsHHum^)  wh< 
•or  own  horns  at  two  points  o: 
Smuise  was  SMis  Ortus;  Noon 
was  an  indefinite  word,  denotino 
mendianum  «'»- — 
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paces  called  FMiitae,  severallj  disttngoiabed  as  Prima  .  .  . 
•  Tertia  .  .  •  Quarta  Viailia^  each  VigUia  ocmtaiiimg  three 
f.  Ab  in  the  ease  of  the  honn  of  the  day,  the  length  of  the 
tantlj  Taried,  thej  were  bngest  in  winter  and  ihorteet  in  amnmer, 
iree  of  onr  honrs  at  the  Equinoxes  only.  In  evexy-daj  life  eight 
be  night  were  adopted,  which  were,  howeyer,  altogether  indefinite, 
in  oAer,  were,  1.  Vespera  a.  Crepusctdum ;  2.  Prima  Fax  a. 
na  a.  Primae  Tenthrae;  S.  ConcMa  Nox;  4.  Intempesta  Nox^ 
:  to  Midnight;  5.  Mediae  Noctis  incUnatio;  6.  UaUidmum; 
m;  8.  DtLueutum} 

fllMwaHMc  Tteie.—- The  progreas  of  the  daj  and  the  night  must, 
iod,  haye  heen  guessed  firom  obserying  the  position  of  the  sun  and 

for  no  contriyance  for  the  measurement  of  time  was  known  at 
le  latter  end  of  the  fifth  century.    According  to  one  account,  the 

was  brought  firom  southern  Italy,  and  placed  in  firont  of  the 
lirinusy  by  Im  Papirina  Cursor,  about  B.C.  293;  according  to 
nt,  the  fint  sun-dial  was  brought  by  M.  Yaleriua  Messak,  from 
icily,  in  B.C.  263,  and  fixed  near  &e  Rostra,  Neither  of  these 
constructed  for  the  latitude  of  Rome,  the  indications  they  afforded 
rily  incorrect  and  inoonsistent  with  each  other,  but  Uiey  were 
^des  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  until  Q.  Mardus  Philippua 

169)  set  up  a  more  accurate  instrument  In  B.C.  169,  P.  Scipio 
It  time  Cenisor,  introduced  Clepsydrae^  which  were  contriyanoes 
I  principle  our  hour-glasses,  but  in  which  water  was  employed 
id.  These  appear  to  haye  been  extensively  used,  and  it  is  manifest 
r  space  of  time  they  were  constructed  to  measure,  it  must  haye 
e  our  own  hours,  and  could  not  have  yaried  like  the  Boman  hours 
on  of  the  year.  Ii^enious  and  complicated  contriyanoes,  which 
imilar  to  those  affbr£d  by  modem  docks,  were  inyented  by  Greek 
,  and  were  doubtless  known  to  the  Bomans,  but  they  were  regarded 
irioeities,  and  certainly  neyer  superseded  the  Solarium  and  the 
vhich,  in  courts  of  justice,  were  watched  by  an  Accensus,  who 
he  magistrates  the  hours  aa  they  passed,  while  in  large  priyate 
s  a  slaye  was  kept  for  the  purpose. 

which  strictly  denote  sun-dials  are  Solaria  and  Sciaterica^  while 
I  Horologia  may  indicate  any  instruments  for  measuring  time; 
>weyer,  was  used  as  equivalent  to  Clepsydra — Solarium  vd 
el  ex  aquoj  (Cio.  de  N.  D.  II.  84.  comp.  Censorin.  28,)  bat 
as  confined  to  water-docks. ' 

Sportaia. — ^In  the  early  ages  of  the  state,  it  waa  part  of  the  duty 

ye  assiduous  in  their  attendance  on  their  Patron,  to  escort  him  down 

and  to  swell  his  train  upon  all  occasions  of  ceremony ;  while  on  the 

be  house  of  the  Patron  was  always  open  to  his  Clients,  who  sought 

VL  (  4-flL  S  69.  Plln.  H.  N.  YIL  6a  XXX VL  10.  MmtoIil  &  L  3.  Ccniorln. 
V.  xxxL  5—14. 

Cenaorin.  IL  ea  TltrnT.  IX  a  0.  Athense.  IT.  75.  Pliny  (Epp.  nil)  tpeakt 
a  beiog  used  to  oonrti  of  Jastioe  for  meMoiinff  the  time  daring  wbiob  each 
Dwed  to  ipealt— Dtjri  kortMpmte  ^um^im,  nam  &otUeim  Clepnfdru  quof  tjmUth' 
ram  sunt  additae  qua^tor,  uo  thai,  if  the  reading  be  correct,  tbeee  Ckp^fdrae 
Mvred  abont  one-tbird  of  an  hour.  ObeerTci  that  the  words  quat  toanorim- 
Icate.  as  Bedcer  sapposes,  that  there  were  different  Gqmdrae,  but  rimnly, 
Bwed  large  meawwe,  Le.  that  some  lUtle  time  was  aUowed  after  tbe  water  had 
ressel,  bilPV  U  was  filled  agalk 
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Ilia  advice  and  aBsistaaoe  m  aU  ofties  of  perjdexitf  or  danger  (pp.  O,  Ml 
political  diBtinctioDB  between  Patrons  uid  ClieniB  were  aotirajttmj 
old  names  and  the  old  feelings  were  still  retained,  the  higfa-bon  adki 
to  be  snrroanded  bj  a  throng  of  obeeqaioos  foDowers,  mod  mnltiliiHi 
to  be  foond  among  the  power  citizens,  eqteciallj  Ubertim  and  thiir  im 
who  were  eager  to  attach  themselves  to  the  persons  of  the  lidk  al  | 
and  to  repay,  with  coarse  flattery,  the  protection  and  aid  winoh  thiy 
Towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  empire,  H  beeiBt  a 
for  those  who,  from  their  wealth,  ocAmeetions,  or  high  atatinns,  posMi 
sive  influence,  to  hold  daily  regular  levees,  which  were  attended  bj  ■ 
simplj  desired  to  testify  their  respect  and  regard  for  the  individid, 
maoj  more  who  hoped  to  benefit  bj  his  power  and  patronage,  (mkk 


torioy)  and  in  the  case  of  Clients  and  dependents,  such  Tists  were  m 
an  imperative  datj  (officium.)  The  reguar  honr  of  reeeption,  as  iai 
MartiflJ,  was  sonrise,  and  hence  the  expressiona  Saiuiaiio  wflfrtha- 
antelucana — ingentemforibus  domui  aUa  nperifu  ^  Mam  SAlm 
vomii  (udibus  mdam  (Virg.  6. 11. 461) — ^nor  have  the  SatirislB  &fladl 
ns  with  lively  pictures  of  the  crowds  who  rose  in  haste  and  hmried  di 
streets  in  the  cold  dark  rainy  mornings  of  winter,  all  in  foil  dress,  (Im 
alarmed  lest  his  rival  should  be  befwehand  with  him  in  rendsriag  a 
solUcitus  ne  =>  Tota  aalutatrix  iam  twrba  peregerit  orhem,  (lav.  & 
During  the  r^ublic,  when  even  the  most  hamUe  poesessed  a  eolHi 
of  political  influence,  it  was  usual  for  the  great  man  to  inrite  his  niaa 
sionallj  to  his  table.  Under  the  empire,  the  Inznriona  habits  mufsni 
the  rich,  and  the  absence  of  anj  strong  induoement  to  eohivale  tfas  I 
the  poorer  classes,  caused  this  practice  to  fall  in  a  great  measuie  into  A 
as  a  sort  of  compensation,  all  who  were  reoogniscla  aa  Glienla  of  tla  k 
entitled  to  receive  occasionally,  or  daily,  as  the  case  mi^iit  be,  nsBo 
cooked  provisions.  This  gratuity  being  carried  crff  in  a  oasket  prafidi 
purpose,  was  termed  Sportvkt^  and  these  baskets  or  traya  were 
up  with  small  stoves  or  bracien  to  keep  the  Tianda  hot  wldle 
distance. 

Konne  rides  onanto  oelebretar  Sportnla  ffamo  7 

Centum  convivae ;  seqnitnr  sua  quemqos  cnlki^ — Inv.  &  IIL  9 

In  process  of  time,  many  found  it  convenient  to  sabatitnte  a  mall  nm 
for  the  allowance  of  provisions,  and  the  amount  thus  beatowed  seeai 
been  fixed  at  a  hunted  QiuidranU»^  that  is,  about  a  shilling  itcAif 
It  IB  clear  from  the  words  of  Juvenal  and  Martial,  that,  when  they  i 
persons  who  applied  for  and  received  the  SportMia  were  by  no  meaaa  c 
the  lowest  and  poorest  of  the  community;  for  while  the  latter*  la  mi 
depended  entirely  upon  the  Spartula  for  the  neeessariea  of  life,  maag 
risen  to  high  offices  did  not  disdain  to  calcolate  the  profti 
source  as  a  regular  item  in  their  income. 

Sed  qnnm  snmmus  honor  finlto  eompntat  anno^ 
Sportola  quid  referat,  quantum  ratkmilms  addats 
Quid  ifudent  oomltes,  qnibus  Uno  tog%  ealcena  Uno  i 
£(  panis  fhmuique  domi  ?— Inv.  &  C 117. 

1  Bm  Cie.  adFun.  IX.  sa  wL  Att.  L  la    B«im&  E>  XZIX. 

If  a  poor  cUtnt  b] 
■ntgectad  to  ail  n 
oompw  Flln.  Epp. 


S  If  a  poor  cUmt  hj  any  ehaaoc  waa  honourwl  iritn  •■  Inrftatlon  to  Ms  | 
vaisnlOectad  to  ail  manner  of  •Ufhts  ana  laialts.  IssthiwfcolSiCtfcaUk 
■ad  oompw  Flln.  Epp.  IL  6. 
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MS  that  in  each  greit  hooae  a  rmlar  list  was  kept  of  peraooa  entitled 
tutOf  who  might  be  either  maus  or  females,  imd  that,  to  prevent 
an  were  required  to  make  their  chiim  in  person.  An  amusing 
vill  be  found  in  JnTenal  of  the  trioks  resorted  to  in  order  to  evade 
ion. 

time  of  doling  ooi  the  SporUda^  our  two  great  anthorities  in  thia 
enal  and  Martial,  are  at  variance,  the  former  (S.  L  128)  represents 
It  aet  of  the  day,  the  latter  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  distribution 
mmediately  before  the  evening  meal  (X.  70.) 
eoodude  from  Seneca,  oom^uired  with  Juvenal  and  Martial,  that, 

the  first  centuiy,  the  turha  mane  salutantum  was  divided  into  three 
Those  who  were  the  friends  and  equals  of  him  who  held  the  levee, 
isited  him  from  courtesy  only — such  had  the  first  entr^  (Prtmae 
f.)  2.  Those  who,  although  desirous  to  solicit  interest  and  favours, 
"espectable  position — such  had  the  Secundae  Admitsimes,  3.  The 
leedy  retainers,  who  were  not  admitted  to  the  presence  at  all,  but 
ir  Spartula  at  the  door  (prime  lmine.y 

•Md  Ba«iB«M. — ^The  first  and  second  hours  of  the  day  having  been 
y  visits  of  ceremony,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  according  to  the 
to  described  above,  were  devoted  to  various  toils,  the  third  especially 
.  the  energies  of  the  judicial  pleader.  The  space  set  apart  for  the 
tations  of  life  appears,  at  first  sight,  altogether  inadequate,  but  it 
aembered  that  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  countrymen  of  Martial 
oe  to  what  we  call  Professional  Business,  were  altogether  diflfisrent 
iL  During  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  the  time  of  a  citizen  was 
reen  war  and  agriculture,  the  latter  was  regarded  as  the  only  pursuit 
lin  could  be  honourably  acqmred,  and  the  Bomans,  at  all  periods  of 
',  were  enthusiastio  bvers,  in  theoiy  at  least,  of  the  country  and  the 
le  fiurmer.  In  process  of  time,  as  Uie  intercourse  with  distant  coun« 
e  more  frequent,  the  merchants  (iVe^(iatore«)  en^a^  in  foreign 
anded  a  certain  degree  of  respect  in  consequence  of  wve  wealth,  but 
aber  of  these  residd  abroad,  while  the  rest  were  constantly  moving 
U)  place,  so  that  they  never  exercised  much  political  influence,  anc^ 
!ver  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  community.  The  members  of 
iter  indeed,  which,  firom  the  time  of  the  Graoahi,  was  composed  of 

monied  men,  (p.  74,)  invested  their  funds  in  the  joint-stock  com- 
elates)  which  farmed  ike  public  revenues,  (p.  238,)  but  they  merely 
e  capital  required  to  conduct  these  enterprises,  the  whole  burden  of 
1  details  being  in  the  hands  of  subordinate  agents  and  managers.  We 
Q  former  diapters  (pp.  312,379,)  how  the  Army  and  the  Bar  even- 
ae  Professions^  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  the  num- 
isions  open  to  persons  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life  was  not  increased  for 
le  practice  of  all  the  other  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  by  which  fortunes 
lised,  being  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  Greeks, 
rchant  on  a  large  scale  was  treated  with  a  certam  degree  of  oonsider- 
■etail  dealer  (Lutitor)  and  Uie  artizan  {Opifex)  were  at  all  times 
th  contempt,  and  this  feeling  became  so  strong,  as  the  dignity  of 

hilalfo  in  general,  tee  Iut.  IIL  1S&  Y.  19.  76.  Senea  Bp.  LXYin.  de  Bene£ 
rr.  Tit.  14.  Plln.  Epp.  UI.  la  MutlaL  lY.  8.  IX.  lOa  X.  la  XII  SSL  On 
lee  InT.  S.  L  95  leqq.  Tl7.  Moq.  HI.  840.  MartUL  L  Sa  IIL  7. 14.  40.  lY.  9ft.  SB. 
41.  sa  DL  la  101.  X.  97.  vLlQ  74. 7Su  oomp^  Sttet.  Kw.  IS.  Don.  I 
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Rome  rose  high,  that  we  have  reason  to  believe  that,  towards  tbedi 

oommonwealth,  the  great  majoritj  of  those  who  followed  snch  cdE 

Blavcs  or  libertini^  and  the  absence  of  all  means  of  earning  an  hooot 

with  credit,  may,  in  some  degree,  account  for  the  excessive  venalitr  i 

vailed  among  the  lower  class  of  citizens.    The  same  dislike  to  ud 

vailed  under  the  empire,  and  a  large  number  of  the  freebom  citizens  p 

lives  in  absolute  idleness,  depending  upon  the  pittance  yielded  by  the 

(p.  430,)  and  on  the  gratuitous  distributions  of  grain  and  other  lu\ 

cceding  from  the  liberiUity  or  the  policy  of  successive  princes.     If,  bo« 

poverty  was  abject,  their  desires  were  moderate,  they  demanded  » 

bread,  and  the  public  shows 

Qui  dabat  olim 
Imperiam,  Fasces,  I^giones,  omnia,  nunc  m 
Continct,  atqne  duoA  tantnm  res  ansio*  optat 
Pankm  et  Ciugeksks. 

Tli«  SleiitB. — Tliis  rcquures  no  illustration.  The  practice  of  retii 
during  the  hottest  portion  of  the  day  still  prevula  in  Suuihem  Italr, 
iu  Spain  and  in  tropical  countries. 

Kxcrcisea. — Excrcitationes.^'The  martial  character  of  the  R* 
them  to  cultivate  with  enthusiasm  all  kinds  of  manly  and  atldetic  »poi 
the  very  commencement  of  the  republic,  the  Campus  Martins  was  t\ 
apart  as  the  public  exercising  ground,  and  hero  the  youth  were  aoa 
aiisomble  each  day,  in  order  to  acquire,  by  pracUcc,  skill  in  the  use 
weapons,  and  to  gain  power  and  agility  of  limb  by  severe  aiid 
training.  Here  they  found  ample  scope  for  honemauihip,  for  Jam 
javelin,  for  hurling  the  quoit,  for  pugilistic  encounters,  for  running 
wrcstliu;;,  swimming,  and  similar  gymnastic  feats,  among  which  t 
hoop  (Trochis)  was  included.^  In  order  to  increase  the  violence  ul 
tion,  fionie  ran  or  leaped,  swinging  in  their  hands  heavy  weights  csllci 
amiweriiig  tiie  purpose  of  modem  dumb-belb;'  while  others,  instead 
with  tiieir  comrades,  armed  themselves  with  large  wicker  shields,  twit 
as  the  legionary  Scutum^  and  with  clubs  twice  as  heavy  as  the  legioi 
and  thus  cqui])pcd,  levelled  a  series  of  blows  against  a  tall  poet  (pal^ 
set  up  as  an  antagonist.' 

But  in  addition  to  the  Exercitationes  campestres  equorum  et  m 
which  none  but  the  young  and  vigorous  could  encage,  other  amuse 
]>ursued  with  great  cngcmcss,  which  demanded  oexterity  luthcr  thi 
Mrength,  and  from  which,  therefore,  persons  advanced  in  year 
excluded.  Oiicf  among  these  were  various  games  at  ball,  {luJt 
which  we  find  very  many  allusions  in  the  writers  of  the  empire. 
that  there  were  three  kinds  of  balls,  differing  from  each  other 
materials — 

1 .  Pila^  which  is  the  general  name  for  any  ball,  but  which,  whi 
n.vstrieted  sen^e,  denotes  ttic  ordinary  small  liand-balL 

2.  Pila  Patjanicay  Lirger  than  the  common  PUa,  and  stuffed  wil 


1  Ii'i  rurtu,  Inrtantto,  hasta,  di»en,  pu^flatu,  pifa,  »  SMmiot  mne  Mvmicml 
III.  lii.  V4.)  Sunt  illit  ceUrrtque piUte,  uicuiutmque,  trecAtfiM ^^rftwiMr,  rf  im  ^ 
ryuta  (Ovid.  A.  A.  IIL  3t*3.)  —  Lmiequi  mume  eH^   ievihut  muw  iMttCwr  mrmut 
ffwnr  c^lfri  rolrititr  orbe  trvrhua  (TrUt  111  xiL  191} 

3  Martial.  VII.  67.  XIV.  19.    Scnea  £p|iw  XV.  LTL    Tb*  athkUs  wlM  « 
termt^d  HaUerittae. 

9  VctieL  L  11.    loT.  8.  VI.  247.    MartUL  VU.  & 
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r  B.  FoUieubu^  larger  than  either  of  the  two  others,  inflated  with  air 
l-baU,  but  struek  with  the  hand.^ 

some  would  add  the  Trigon  or  Pila  Trigonalia  and  the  Harpcutum^ 
tre  not  the  names  of  bidls,  but  of  particular  games  plajed  with  the 
la.   Thns  Horace,  when  speaking  of  the  former  (S.  I.  ti«  126.) — 

Ast  obi  me  fessmn  sol  acrior  ire  layatum  ^ 

Admonolt,  fagio  Campum  Lusumque  Tbioghsic. 

expressions  occur  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  playing,  which  we 

by  conjecture  only.  Thus  Ludere  datatim  seems  to  indicate  the 
nd  catdbing  of  the  ball  by  the  players  in  turn,  and  to  this  mode 
phrases  Dare  s.  Mitiere  PUavij  and  Accipere  s.  Excipere  PtZam, ' 
eddere  s.  Remittere  Pilam, 

Aidere  expuUim  must  imply  striking  the  ball  away  by  a  sharp  blow, 
layer  opposite  struck  it  back  in  like  fashion ;  to  the  former  operation 
le  phrase  Expulsare  PUam ;  to  the  latter  Repercutere  s.  Qeminare 
le  Bevocare  Pilam  means  to  catch  it  np  just  as  it  was  on  the  point 
» the  ground. ' 

rigon  or  PUa  Trigonalis,  the  players  stood,  as  the  name  denotes,  so 
I  triangle.   The  ball  was  either  thrown  or  struck  finom  one  to  another, 
he  perrormon  were  skilful,  the  left  hand  only  was  employed.  * 
^arpastunif  to  which  the  phrase  Ludere  raptim  belongs,  there  was  a 

the  ball  among  the  players,  who  endeavoured  to  snatch  it  from  each 
nre  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  details. ' 

ercise  of  some  sort  was  considered  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
just  as  the  bath  was  considered  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  evening 
ious  courts  for  athletic  sports,  designated  by  the  Greek  words 

and  Palaestrae^  were  always  attached  to  the  Thermae  or  great 
ablishments,  and  a  Sphaeristerium  or  Ball-room  was  not  unfreqnently 
d  even  in  private  mansions.  (Plin.  Epp.  Y.  6.) 
-In  a  climate  so  hot  as  that  of  Italy,  the  comfort  and  salubrity  of 
lutions  must  have  been  felt  and  acknowledged  by  even  the  rudest 
we  are  assured  that  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic  the  Romans 
ont  to  purify  themselves  thoroughly  more  frequently  than  once  fr-week 

toH  lavabantur  (Senec  £p.  86.)  Towards  the  dose  of  the  r^ublic, 
nd  under  the  empire,  the  daily  bath  became  a  necessary  of  life,  and 
isable  preliminazy  to  the  evening  meal,  and  the  magnificent  piles 
the  convenience  of  the  public  by  the  liberality  or  ostentation  of  princes 
!  individuals,  placed  the  luxurious  indulgence  of  this  habit  within  the 
e  humblest  classes  in  the  community,  the  ordinaiy  charge  being  a 
only — about  half-a-farthing  of  our  money. 

act  connected  with  antiquarian  research  ought  to  admit  of  more 
ustration  than  that  of  which  we  now  treat.  We  have  the  sdentifio 
I  of  professed  ardiitects,  extensive  ruins  in  Bome  and  in  various 
ninutelj  described  If  local  antiqnaries,  a  complete  establishment 

VIL  9>l   XIY.  45.  47.     The  ezerciae  of  tb«  F0U99  wu  pArtloolarly  gMtl*. 

ene«,  miiU  smM  enmmUi  Mtas.ssVoixm  d^eetpuerot  biden,  folui  tenm, 

TcuL  IL  iU.  17.    Noa  nv.  Datatim  p.  67.  ed.  Oerl.    8«iMa  de  Benet  IL  17. 

kiy.4«.    8en«a1.  0.    Saleiiu  PAoec.  in  Piioa.  17X 
▼L  Itt.    MartUL  Til  71.  XIL  83.  XIY.  46. 
y.  19.  VII.  07.  XIV.  4&    Moa.  ht.  DataUm,  p^  67.  sd.  G«rL 
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diBcloaed  by  the  excavations  at  Pompeii,  and  nuraerons  alliuions  in  v 
all  subjects.  But,  perhaps,  nothing  has  contributed  more  effectoil 
doubt  and  correct  misapprehension,  than  a  pictorial  representatioD  i 
a  wall  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Thermae  of  Titui,  in  which  tin  is 
))nblio  bath  is  opened  up  to  view,  and  the  names  of  the  diffexeot 
painted  in  legible  characters  upon  each.^  See  the  sketch  in  the  next 
In  what  follows,  we  do  not  propose  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  tl 
structures  of  the  empire — the  lavacra  in  modum provtnciarum  exstn 
are  termed  by  Ammianus  (XVI.  10.)— «uch  as  those  reared  by  Ct 
Diocletian,  which  contained  within  their  vast  oompaas  gardens,  odooi 
saloons,  hbraries,  courts  for  all  varieties  of  athletic  sports,  every  t 
could  minister  to  the  comfort  or  amusement  ot  visitors  of  all  ranks  ai 
but  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  description  of  those  part*  which  were  ei 
complete  Bathing  establishment,  in  which  a  bath  might  be  taken  in  t 

I.  Cold  Water.  2.  Hot  Water.  8.  Hot  Air.  This  being  premisec 
consider  the  different  rooms  in  succession. 

1.  Frigidarium  s.  Cdla  Frigidaria^  an  apartment  not  warmed 
Visitors  entered  this  first,  and  here  probably  those  undressed  who 
take  the  cold  bath.    Accordingly,  at  Pompeii  we  find  opening  out  c 
side  a^- 

2.  Natalia  s.  Natatorhim  s.  Piscina  s.  Baptuterium,  The  ' 
bath,  which  was  generally  large  enough  to  allow  those  who  entem 
about;  the  Natatorium  in  the  TJiermae  of  Diocletian  was  2(K)  fe 
100  feet  broad. 

Beyond  the  Frigidarium^  that  is  farther  removed  from  the  outer  < 
8.  lepidarium^  a  room  heated  artificially,  but  not  to  a  very  hi 
ture.  Here  the  great  body  of  the  bathers  left  then*  clothes  under  tl 
slaves  called  Capsarii,  by  whom  they  were  deposited  in  boxes  o 
kept  for  tlie  purpose.  The  apartment,  from  this  circumstance,  wa 
called  Apodyterium,    Beyond  the  Tepidarium  was  the 

4.  Caldarium  s.  Sudatorium  s.  Concamerata  SndatiOf  under  t 
of  which  were  formed  a  number  of  fines,  {Suspensurae  Caldariom 
which  circulated  the  hot  air  and  flames  of  the  fhmace  (Hypocaustu 
comer  was  placed  a  cylindrical  hollow  pillar  called  Lacomcum^  co) 
directly  with  the  flues,  closed  at  top  by  a  disk  of  metal  {ClypeuM  aet 
this  was  raised,  the  heated  air  and  even  the  flames  could  be  admi 
into  the  cliamber,  and  thus  the  temperature  elevated  to  anv  heig 
the  walls  were  benclies  rising  one  above  another,  on  which  the  bat! 
they  burst  out  into  a  profuse  perspiration,  after  which  thej  were  sc 
bronze  instrument  called  a  Strigil^  thin  and  flexible  like  a  hoop, 
impurities  were  removed  firom  the  skin,  they  were  then  shampooed^ 
with  towels,  (Lintea^)  and  their  bodies  anomted  with  oil  by  an  atti 
A  liptesy  afler  which  they  returned  to  the  Tepidariumj  vrhm  tbcy  i 
f elves,  and  cooled  gradually  before  returning  to  the  open  ur.  S 
however,  in  addition  to,  or  as  a  substitute  for,  the  Taponr  batb,  1 
water  bath,  in  which  case  they  proceeded  into  the  room  which  was 

5.  Balacumy  (in  a  restricted  sense,)  and  here  they  might  bathe 

I  See  MDceUlly  Vltrur.  V.  la    Pallad.  L4a    8en«a  Epp.  LL  LVL  LXZZi 

II.  17.  V.  &  8Ut  8.  L  St  Martial.  VL  4C.  For  •pMulaUoaa  on  Um  Tk^tmmM  « 
cAlla,  and  Diocletian,  tee  the  worki  of  Buii»ii  and  Cavipa  t  for  aa  aocesBt  • 
rompeii,  the  works  of  Gbu.  and  of  Masoif,  and  tha  Jt/« 
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B  two  wftj't,  either  Mandlng  in  a  large  tub  culled  Labnan,  in  whiah  can,  pro- 
bably, the  hot  water  was  thronn  over  lUem,  or  immeiBuig  ihemBelvet  in  a  Unk 
«f  hot  «r»ler  called  Alvtus,  tank,  bdow  the  level  of  the  floor.  The  Balneum 
npreaeated  bclon  is  healed  with  finei  like  the  CaUlarium,  to  that  tliose  who 
toured  it  would  enjoy  at  once  s  hot  water  bath  and  a  hot  vapour  batb,  tho 
vapour  here  being  moiK,  while  b  the  Caldarii^m  it  would  be  dry. 

The  LaliruiH  and  Alvtus  were  eupplied  rruoi  a  connected  tcriea  of  thm  veuels, 
the  water  eolered  cold  from  the  cistero  into  the  firal,  passed  from  thence  iolo 
the  »eoond,  which  itood  lower  and  received  a  certain  decTBO  of  warmth  from 
the  fiunace,  and  atiajoed  lo  the  required  heal  in  the  tiiiril,  which  *lood  loweet. 
TheM  three  ve&Hb  bore  reafiectivelj  the  Bame  names  aa  the  chambera  to  which 
tbey  oorrespouded  in  lemperalure,  being  etyLed  FrigidariuTo,  Teptdariuta,  and 

Ve  have  described  [he  onungementa  exactly  aa  they  are  rcpreecnted  in  the 
nljoiiied  ikcich,  and  we  shall  perceive  that  in  this  there  ia  Btill  another  apart- 
ment, the  ElaivOiaiura,  iu  which  the  various  perfumed  oihi  employed  in  anoint- 
■g  are  seen  ranged  on  shelves,   like   the   bottlet  in  an  apotbeotiy'*  ahopi 


Aoeotdiog  to  the  extent  of  the  stracture,  Ibe  number  of  distinct  apartmonl*  wai 
tDcnased  or  diminished.  In  some,  the  visitors  undressed  and  were  anointed  in 
the  Tepidarium ;  in  others,  there  were  an  ApodyUrium  and  an  Unetorium 
distinct  from  the  Ttpidanwa.  In  the  Balha  at  Pompeii,  the  Ahtfit  and  the 
Labrum  were  placed  in  the  VatdaHam.  Again,  the  mode  of  bathing  differed 
according  to  mdividuat  taste.  Some  persons  took  the  cold  bath  atone;  aome, 
aA«T  takinp  the  hot  air  bath,  or  the  hot  waur  bath,  or  both,  oooled  thenudvei 
'        1b  the  Tepidarium  ;  aome,  on  leaving  the  hot  chambers,  plunged  at  once  into 

y'  I  dold  Pucina,  just  as  the  Kusaiana,  afler  enduring  fur  a  time  the  inloue  beat 
tlwr  vapour  baths,  roll  themselves  in  the  snow. 
We  have  aeen  Balneum  applied  in  a  restricted  sense,  to  signify  the  hot  watef 
Ih ;  but  Balinea,  Balnea,  Dalincat,  Batneae,  are  nsed  m  a  general  sense  to 
DOtebathsofauydescriptioo,  either  those  in  a  private  mansion,  or  those  open  for 
I  ■«eonunodation  of  the  pnblic  Theae  words,  however,  are  usually  conGued  to 
ablishmcnts  npon  a  moaerate  scale  appropriated  to  tiathing  exclusively,  while 
I  fimign  term  TTiermae  wat  applied  10  the  itwoeiue  edifloea  alluded  loibpw^ 
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tfie  first  of  which  vaa  ruHd  hy  Agnppa,  whose  example  Hft«  foHowHl  bj  I(R» 
TitDi,  Caractklla,  and  Diocletian.  We  are  eiprrasly  uld  b;'  Dion  Casffliu  (ilV 
29,)  tliat  Agripjia  bequestbei)  Mb  batiis  Ut  iLc  people,  in  order  that  the;  du^ 
batlie  freo  of  cost ;  and  \re  cannot  doabt  tbut  the  foimden  of  the  olher  gwl 
rdemioe  wore  equally  liberal;  but  from  the  constant  mention  of  UmQ — '  "^ 
in  conncctioD  with  public  batbe,  we  are  led  to  belicvethst  this  U 
bave  been  ouulributed  bj  all,  perbapa  to  cover  the  cipenie  of  oil 

«veu  when  the  sdmisaioo  waa  nonjinaUy  gratniiooa.    Thefs  wew  {i 

every  qoarler  of  Rome,  bnths  kept  by  priTale  ipecolatorB,  and  at  these  ttlie  3iS^ 
would  be  higher,  ind  the  vijiitort,  probably,  more  select. 

Tbe  period  at  which  the  batli  waa  osDall;  taken  must  have  been  bett 
eighth  and  nioth  hours,  aocordjng  to  the  diatribnlion  of  the  daj  detailei 
epigram  of  Martial  quoted  above.     Bat  the  same  author,  in  two  other  pi 
(111.  Se.  X.  TO,)  speaki  of  the  tenth  hour  or  evtm  later ;  riinf  (Epp.  UL'iJ  J 
of  the  ninth  hour  in  winter  and  the  eighth  in  summer;  while  Javeoal  (9,  XLHC^^ 
tells  hie  friend  that,  on  a  holiday  at  least,  he  ini^it,  latva  Jroatey  repaii  wl* 
Balnea  before  noon.     It  is  manifest  that  in  matter*  like  Uiit,  every  lltaigmi 
have  depended  upon  individual  ta»tes  and  habits. 

neat*.     The  Eomans,  during  that  period  of  their  hiatoij  with  which  *•■ 
beat  acqaamied,  took  only  two  regular  meals  in  Ibe  day  \  the  Frandum  'a  W 
muralng,  and  the  Coena,  which  irae  alnaji  the  principal  repast,  in  the  ifiani 
It  hna  been  conjectured  that  iu  the  earliest  limes  they  took  three,  the  /Voiid 
at  an  early  hour,  the  Coena  about  mid-day,  and  the  Vaperna  id  tbe  VTcdw~l 
corresponding  to  the  Sfiant,  the   liiTvor,   and  tbe  ii^rti  of  the  HoMS  ] 
Ureeke,  but  the  evidence  for  this  is  altogether  defective.' 

To  fii  the  hours  of  the  Prandium  and  Coena  is  clearly  imposiihle.  WW  ' 
tbeee  mutt  have  varied  tiot  only  with  tbe  fashions  and  social  hablu  of  diffenst 
ages,  but  with  the  stations  and  employments  of  different  individnaJs  in  the  saaie 
age.  All  we  con  decide  with  certainty  ia,  that  during  the  first  century  of  liM 
empire,  the  ordinary  time  for  the  Coena^  in  the  fashionable  world,  was  lb 
oommeneement  of  the  ninth  hour,  which  at  midsommer  would  be  about  lialf-pM 
two,  and  In  midwmier  about  balf-pa«t  one,  aecordlng  to  uur  mode  of  computa- 
tion. Persona  who  desired  to  devote  a  longer  period  than  was  customarr  lo  Ibi 
pleasures  of  tbe  table,  anticipated  the  usual  hour,  and  hence  such  cnlert ' 
were  called  Tempettiua  Convivia,  and  those  who  partook  of  tbcm  n 
Epulari  de  die. 

We  are  told  of  TitdUus,  who  was  proverbial  for  his  gluttony — Epvtat  tfff^  I 
riom  lemptT^mterdiaa  quadrifariam  diupcrlitbat,  i»  ientacl-u,  el  rux~~ 
tl  CDEKA9,  comnssATionESQCB.  (Suet.  TItell.  13.)    Tbe  itntaeahwL,  w 
is  not  ofien  mentioned  eleenhcre,*  was  in  tbe  strictest  sense  a  brfat-/<at,  b 
food  taken  immediately  upon  getting  up  in  the  morning,  and  tfans  would  a 
spond  to  the  Greek  dtfaTitftn,  which  was  a  morsel  of  bread  dipped  a  w 
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loperij  ngmfies  a  drinking  partj  after  the  CoenOj  and  impliei 
Besidef  these,  we  hear  of  the  Merenddf  whiefa  is  Bometimes 
moos  with  Prandium^  but  a{>pearB  to  have  been,  strictlj  speaking, 
srpofied  between  the  Prandium  and  the  Coena, 
I  national  dish  of  the  ancient  Romans  was  a  sort  of  poiridge  or 
made  of  Farina^  that  ia,  the  floor  of  jPar,  a  coarse  spedes  of 
ticum  SpeUa  of  Botanists,  whidi  is  said  to  have  been  cnltiyated 
any  other  kind  of  grain,  and  was,  therefore,  invested  with  a  sort 
cter,  and  used  ezdosively  in  religions  ceremonies.  This  porridge 
if,  and,  along  with  vegetables,  XoUra,)  firoits,  fresh  and  dried, 
uce,  constituted,  in  the  primitive  ages,  the  principal  article  of 
ses  in  the  oommnnitj ;  any  thing  savoory  eaten  along  with  Pub^ 
)  it  a  relish,  being  termed  Pulmentum  or  Pubnentarium.*  Ani« 
ittle  used  except  on  holidays,  when  the  smoked  flitch  of  bacon 
:,  or,  after  a  sacrifice,  when  those  who  had  assisted  at  the  rite 
Besh  of  the  victim — Accedente  nova  si  quam  dahat  hosHa  came 
2,)  The  trade  of  a  Baker  was  unknown  at  Bome  until  the  time 
nst  Perseus,  (B.C.  172,)  but  the  bread  for  each  fiimHy  was  made 
slaves.  The  word  Pistores^  which  eventually  signified  bakers^ 
ted  MiUers,  properly  those  qui  far  pinsehant^  i.e.  who  separated 
e  husk  which  adheres  to  it  with  great  tenacity,  an  operation  which 
%ded  the  grinding  of  the  com  into  flour.  For  a  long  period, 
1  not  form  part  of  an  ordinary  establishment,  but  were  hired  in 
asions,  the  statement  of  Pliny  upon  this  point— iVec  Cocos  vero 
•vitiisy  eosque  ex  macello  condtKebant-^wmg  fully  confirmed  by 
Qce  it  would  be  part  of  the  duty  of  such  an  artist  to  prepare  the 
es  necessary  for  the  entertainment,  we  can  understand  how  it 
that  in  ancient  times  the  baker  and  the  cook  were  the  same— 
trem  apud  antiquos  eumdem  Juisse  accepimtts,^  In  later  times, 
)  wealthy  were  concerned,  earth,  air,  and  water  were  ransacked 
1  their  banquets,  on  which  enormous  sums  were  lavished  ' — 
elementa  per  omnia  quaerunt »  Nunquam  animo  pretOs  obstan" 
XI.  14,)  and  which  were  fiiequently  characterised  by  the  coarsest 
ting  gluttony — Vomunt  tU  edanty  edunt  ut  vomant  ^Senec.  ad 
ToiSd  be  out  of  place  were  we  to  enumerate  here  all  the  beasts, 
id  other  dainties  under  which  their  tables  groaned,  since  we  could 
han  give  a  mere  catalogue  of  names,  but  we  shall  say  a  few  words 
3t  of  wines,  and  explaui  the  arrangements  of  a  formal  CoenOt 
meal  to  which  guests  were  usually  invited, 
e  do  not  profess  in  the  present  work  to  treat  of  the  industrial  arts 
e  Romans,  and  therefore  cannot  enter  into  details  with  regard  to 
the  topics  allied  to  it ;  but  the  allusions  in  the  classics  to  the 
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.  81    Henee  Plantoa  makaa  a  finrelgner  eall  an  Italian  workman,  R%Mm 

kintf,  (MoetelL  IIL  11.  141.)  and  Persios.  wban  dtpletlng  tbt  death  of  a 
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Tuioiu  proeeswa  connected  with  making  and  prMerring  wine  art  to  niiiiu>i^ 
tlist  we  most  briefly  illostrate  tbem.  '     When  llie  eeaaon  of  the  vintsg*  (Xwf 
demid)  bad  arrived,  the  grapes  were  gathered  in  btakett  (Corbe* — /iiiciiiwll 
and  conveyed  to  an  ajinnmeat  or  shed  called  Catcatorium  or  Torcutari  ~ 
where  Ihey  were  thrown  into  a  large  receptacle  which  formed  part  of  the  wi 
preaSi  (Prebim — Forcu^rjand  1)eneii[b  (his  was  acislentfZacui  Torcatafi 
Tbe  JDice  which  drained  from  the  clDsleis  In  conaeqaenea  of  tbeir  bearing  e 
eacb  other,  called  Protropum,  (Piin.  H.N.  XIV.  9.)  was  coUecied  and  Bel  *{ 
the  grapes  were  then  gently  trodden  by  the  naked  feet,  (Catcart,  and  b 
Cakalamque  letiet  hellis  Sadalibut  ucant,  lav.  8.  T.  31,)  and  the  jnSoe  ll 
obtained,  called  Miaiunt  licivium,  (Colamell.  XII.  41,)  wu  also  set  apart ;  1 
grapes  were  now  fully  trodden,  and  die  force  ofthe  press  being  moderatdy^ 
Siey  yielded  nearly  tbe  whole  of  iheir  juiee,  which  was  called  ilfiutumpri 
or  more  treqnenuy  simply  Mialum.     Lastly,  water  wm  thrown  amiBg  rta 
stalks  and  huika,  and  the  full  power  of  the  press  called  into  action,  the  liqni 
thus  obtained  being  called  Mustum  lortivum  (Columell.  XII.  S6.)    Thcte  fm 
prodoota  were  kept  separate  from  each  other.     The  Eist  two  were  uanally  jk- 
MTved  in  their  sweet  state;  the  third  was  fermented  for  wine;  (['iniiai,-)  lb* 
fimnh  was  also  letmenied,  and  the  result  was  a  tiiin  add  bevenge  knoin  » 
Lora  (Plin.  XIT.  10.) 

The  process  of  fermentation  was  allowed  to  commence  in  the  Laeia,  Ik 
liquor  was  then  conveyed  to  ihe  Cella  Vinaria,  a  cool  B]uirtinciit,  tbe  Ooa  et 
which  was  usually  sunk  below  the  sarface  of  the  ground,  and  hero  it  was  pcnmd 
into  large  earthenware  vats  {Dotia — Cupae — Seriae)  carefdny  ooaled  in  iM 
interior  with  pitch,  [Dolia  picata,)  and  in  these  iho  fermentation  was  oomplsnd 
Tbe  inferior  qualities  intended  for  immediate  consumpdou  nnderaect  no  lulba 
preparation,  hot  Ihe  contents  were  drawn  off  as  required,  and  hence  the  eipnc 
aooB  Finum  Doliare  i,  Vinum  dc  Cupa,  i.e.  Draught-Wint  (Dt^resl.  XtUL 
vi.  1.  Cio.  in  Pison.  27.)  The  more  choice  and  fiiU  bodied  kinds  were  ininJ 
with  a  nnmber  of  subslanccs,  which  were  believed  lo  heighten  tlieir  BaTovn' 
(o  make  them  keep  better.  Such  were,  sneel  grape  juice  {Mmtmn)  bciU 
down  to  a  sort  of  jelly,  decoctions  of  various  spices,  drugs,  and  aromatic  beita.  I* 
which  were  frequently  added  pitch,  rosin,  turpuiiine,  and  sea  water.  The  nuxtsn 
was  then  racked  oB  {Diffandere,  hence  Ipse  capillalo  difftmim  constiit  piM, 
lav.  S.  V.  30.  comp.  Hor.  Epp.  I.  v.  4.  and  Ovid.  Fast.  V.  517,)  from  Ihe  Otbm 
into  jars  called  Amphorae,  Cadi,  ix  Lagenae,  on  which  were  stamped  er  painuJ 
tbe  names  of  the  Cousnls  for  the  current  year  ( Titvlus  luv.  S.  V.  S3,  }—('>■>  '°*'''- 
iug  the  date  of  the  vintage.  The  months  of  these  vessels  were  then  doMd  widi 
plugs  of  wood  or  cork  \CoTlez)  oarefiilly  plastered  over  with  pitch,  dwr,  «• 
cypsam,  so  as  to  exolnde  the  air.  They  were  then  conveyed  to  a  leputinf 
^Apothtca — Horreum)  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dwelling  house,  freqaetiUy  M^ 
ttnicted  so  as  to  communicate  directly  with  the  chimneys,  the  beat  and  ^wtl 
b^g  supposed  to  accelerate  the  ripening  of  iho  wine,  and  in  this  case  the  i^M^ 
ment  was  called  Fiiraariiim.  A  ungle  aianxa  in  one  of  (he  Odes  of  Homm 
(III.  viii.  19,)  comprises  references  ta  many  of  the  particulaii  now  i  iiiilimilf<t" 


Hie  dlM  ttmo  rednmtc  foi 
Corticam  aditriotiini  pke 
mUbara 


in  Pomprii,  rapments  the  ordinur  shipe  of  the  Amphonw,  U 
itiog  tbem  from  jdftce  to 
1  tlM  position  in  whicb 
g  iiorad  in  tbe  oellan, 
Mdded  ia  the  gnnmd  or 
[minat  the  walli. 
!  tbftt  Mattum  b  itrictfy 
juice  of  the  grape  tiefore 
mdergone  «iij  chemical 
althingh  thii  word  U 
I  lued  loosely  ibr  wine, 
Martial  (L  19,)  speaks 
'aticatiu  condiia  miala 
a  famoitation  It  became 
if  the  fermentation  wm  pnihed   too  &r,   or  if  the  wine  woa  kept 

it  woe  changed  mlo  Acetum;  the  vinesw  iteelf  in  proceet  of 
erwent  deoompoeition  and  was  tramfimnea  into  an  ineipid  nie- 
a  to  which  the  name  Vappa  wis  given.  Hence  the  latter 
metimea  employed  to  denote  wine  of  the  most  miserable  qoality,  (Hor. 
144,)  and  eometimea,  fignrativelj,  a  fool  or  a  good-for-nothing  repro- 
■-  S.  1. 1. 103.    Pera.  8.  V.  77.) 

n  was  preserved  trnm  fermentation  bj  boiling,  and  was  distingnisbed 
!s  aooording  to  the  degree  of  ing[naeation.    When  bailed  down 


edby 


a  great  nnmber  of  domeetio 


■e  gr^iet,  instead  of  b     _  , 

N^  to  the  raye  of  tlie  snn  nntil  partially  dried,  and  Irom  theee,  iweet 
led  Finum  IXachytum  and  Finum  Patsiim,  were  menafaotnred. 
Mqnence  of  the  nnmeroas  hetcrt^eneons  snbstaiices  mixed  with  the 
rine  when  transferred  to  the  Amphora,  it  wai  always  neceeeary  to 
lecare — Liquare — Colart — Saccare)  befbre  it  was  nsed,  and  this 
d  by  passing  it  dther  throi^  a  woollen  bsE  {Saccut  vinarvu)  or  a 
liner  perftiraEed  with  small  boles,  (Colum  itinon'tini,)  and  in  oider  to 
the  eama  operation,  it  became  oommon  to  fill  the  Sacciu  or  Coium  with 
[ence  we  find  two  epigrams  of  Martial  (XIV.  103.  104,)  with  the 
,  Cohan  iWeanum  KtdSaccut  Niaarau.  On  the  other  hand,  wine 
;h  hot  water  waa  a  hvonrite  beverage,  (Martial  L  12.  Till.  68,)  and 

r  Dions  venel,  oonatmoted  npon  the  principle  of  a  modem  tea-nm,  ha* 
at  Fompdi,  intended,  it  is  believed,  to  keep  the  water  or  tbamixtnre 
hie.  The  ThetTnopotia  mentioned  by  Planma '  wera  nnqnestioaably 
here  hot  mnlbd  wine  waa  told ;  but  it  may  be  doubled  whetbv  tba 
the  dramatist  apply  to  Itoman  naagea* 

ttUL  U  Bad.  IL  A  «  Tlia.  tr.M.C 
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^obinum,  the  r«/lT  ^'^'^''^^a  «« 
G'^ek  vines  loT""^  ""'' ">« 

w'wm.  '  ^^®  C^iwTw,  the 

<»■  public  wo  ■■  tet  »T'^  "■'"*»•  th' 

^'Wi  in  il8  «trW  2^   -f  6«"e«l  title 
s^nped  round  a  table ;  tht 


«l>e  body  of  the  im?r^  %  at  1  ou  the 
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I  different  places  on  each  conch.  To  the  order  tbns  described  then 
m  ezoeplaon,  the  most  honourable  place  at  the  whole  table  was  B  8,  the 
m  MediOf  and  as  this  was  always  assigned  to  the  Gonsnl  when  he 
noDg  the  guests,  it  was  named  Locus  Consularis,  The  master  of  the 
in  order  that  he  might  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  great  man,  nsnally 
ad  G  1,  that  is,  he  was  Summtu  in  Imo,  When  the  relative  position  <h 
uttvidnals  npon  the  same  conch  was  described,  the  one  who  occupied  the 
bonourable  position  was  said  Discumhere  superior^  or  D.  supra  alterum^ 
htt  Discumbere  inferior^  or  D,  infra  aUerum,  If  we  apply  what  has 
■id  above  to  the  well-known  description  of  the  Coena  Nasidieni^  given 
noe,  (S.  n.  viiL)  we  shall  see  that  the  different  personages  mentioned  were 
jed  as  follows: — ^A  1,  Horace;  A  2,  Yiscus  Tharinus;  A  3,  Varins; 
and  2,  Yibidlus  and  Servilins  Balatro,  the  two  Umbrae^  ie.  uninvited 
I  whom  Maecenas  had  brought  along  with  him ;  B  3,  Maecenas,  in  the 
r  Consularis ;  G  1,  Nomentanus,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  master  of  cere- 
■,  and  therefore  took  the  place  of  Nasidienns,  who  was  G  2 ;  C  3,  Pordus. 
Q  more  interesting  example  is  afforded  by  the  account  given  in  a  fragment 
iHust,  preserved  by  Servius,  (Ad  Yirg.  ^n.  I.  702,)  of  the  arrangement  of 
nests  in  the  banquet,  given  by  Perpema,  at  which  Sertorius  was  murdered 
Ifacr  discubere:  Sertorius  inferior  in  medio;  super  eum  L.  Fabius  His- 
wuis  senator  ex  proscriptis ;  in  summo  Antonius  et  infra  scriba  SertorU 
his;  ei  alter  scriba  Maecenas  in  imo  medius  inter  Tarquinium  et  domi-- 
Perpemam.  In  this  case  there  were  two  persons  only  on  the  Swnmus 
(I,  and  two  on  the  Medius  Lectus^  of  whom  Sertorius,  the  great  man, 
nferior,  Guriously  enough,  Servius  adduces  this  passage  to  prove  that 
oient  times  the  middle  place  upon  the  couch  belonged  to  the  master  of  the 
I,  while  it  distinctly  shows  that  Perpema  was  Summits  in  Imo^ 
ia  to  be  observed  that,  down  to  the  imperial  times  at  least,  women  sat  at 
and  the  grammarians  assure  us  that  such  was  the  practice  among  men 
It  a  remote  period.'  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  point  out  that  at 
Spulum  lovis,  luno  and  Minerva  were  placed  upright,  while  love  was 
d^d  on  a  conch,  and  that  a  solenm  feast  in  honour  of  ^nldesses  was  termed 
temium.  (p.  315.) 

mccmMit«f  the  Cocoa, — A  complete  banquet  {Coena  recta)  was 
Med  of  three  parts. 

Gustus  s.  QustaOo  a.  PromuUis^  consisting  of  objects  intended  to  provoke 
■  than  to  satisfy  the  appetite,  such  as  lettuces,  shell-fish,  and  especially 
(Fliu.  £p.  I.  15,)  to  which  was  frequently  added  a  cup  of  wine  sweetened 
iioney,  {mdsumy)  and  flavoured  with  aromatic  herbs,  this  last  being  strictly 
tomidsis. 

The  Coena  proper,  consisting  of  several  courses.  Each  course  was  brought 
on  a  tray  called  Ferculum^  and  hence  the  number  of  Fercula  decided  the 
BT  of  courses,  whidi  varied  according  to  circumstances;  thus  we  are  told 
pastas — Coenam  temis  Ferculis,  auty  cum  abundantissimey  senis  praebebat^ 
,  Ootav.  74,)  and  Juvenal  exdaims  (S.  L  95)  .  .  .  Qtcis  Fercula  Septem 
ereto  coenavitamtst — ^The  word  Missus  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  when 
veoorded  of  Pertinax — quotquot  essent  amicif  novem  Ubras  carms  per 

>li«v«flollowtd  Beetcr  In  deterlUng  the  position  of  the  difllerent  eonehef,  and  the 
■■Mai  of  the  foeete  npon  the  TVieilmtHn,  althoogh  hli  Tlewi  difn«  tnm  thoieof  meet 
■■rifer  writvt  on  oonTlTial  antiqnltiea.    The  poiitioa  of  the  iMm  Cmnlmit  !■ 


toed  by  a  pttsege  In  Plnterdi,  BnopotkLai 
U  Una.  ILllL   aerv.  ad  Ylfg.  £n.  1 2ia  711 


w 


•M>e  individoaJ  "'^  *^" 

therefore.  h««^ ,    ."l®  «"««»  » 
'>efi)«  the  m«l      ^'^'^  «  "  th, 

their  own  napkin. /*!:.     *  ^^^'  ^ 
•»«nqnet  (^nL^I   ''-''^°')    * 

doth.  were3f  "'P^*'  «««*»» 

Sieved  KeJ";^  ?  ^  P* 
•Alex.  Ser.  87.)  '^    ^  *''"  ""trod 

'"■en  cJ^eSTr/ wrr;^^'  ""^ 

•>/  the  dave.  in  attin  J.  ^^  "t  J"®"  «• 
wealtkj  beinlnf^  !?*"**•  *'»«»  wh 

the  water  w^t!!l,'  l»n>en«e  snnu. 
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Iutimalnb<Uwra^QuniqueLyca$^Lydeqtuituor^Idain^  Whea 
s  toasted  in  this  maimer,  Bene  was  prefixed  to  his  name,  as  we  learn 
OS  (EL  L  8)— Snii  Bbne  Mxssalaic,  sua  quitmte  adpoada  dicat 
I  tiie  liirelj  aeene  in  the  Peraa  of  Plantos  (Y.  L  18). 

aeptenit  C]rtthis  oommitte  hos  ludos:  more  mantis:  oropera, 
i!  tude  Oywios  mihi  das:  oedo  sane:  Bbiib  mihi,  Bknk  tobib,  Bevk 


person  drank  wine  vi^  another,  he  first  tasted  of  the  cap  himself,  and 
d  it  to  his  firiend  with  the  words  Propino  tUn,  (Cio.  Tosc.  1. 40,  Iuy.  8. 
iodying  his  in  retnm.  It  most  be  understood  that  Cyathus  always 
measure  for  adjnsting  the  proportions  of  the  wine  and  the  water,  and 
oking  cup.  The  general  word  for  the  latter  is  Poculum^  bnt  Pocula 
jpnshed  by  a  vast  variety  of  names,  according  to  the  forms  which  they 
m<^  as  CaUce* — CaiUhari — CarchesioL^J}iboria — CuluUi — Pate" 
lae — Sofphi — TrientaUa — TntUae^  and  many  others.  The  mate- 
lich  they  were  composed  were  also  greatly  diyersified.  Poctda  of 
/tno,  &c,)  of  pottery,  (JictUiOy)  and  of  glass,  (vi/rea,)  were  in  eyery- 
More  predons  were  those  of  rock  crystal,  (crystalUna,)  of  amber, 
leUadwrn  crustas^  lay.  8.  Y.  37,)  and  of  the  precious  metals,  (argen^ 
1,)  the  latter  being  frequently  decorated  with  chasings,  (^Toreumata,) 
ores  in  high  relief  (^Cnutae — Emblemata^)  or  with  precious  stones, 
jemmafi— iittrum  gemmatum,)*  What  the  Vasa  Murrhina,  the 
J  valued  of  all,  may  have  been,  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  decide, 
ere  certainly  brought  from  the  East,  and,  judging  firom  the  expres- 
opertius  riY.  y.  26) — Murrheaque  in  Parthis  pocula  coctafocis — 
probably  haye  been  porodain. 

rdinary  droumstances,  each  guest  would  mix  the  wine  and  water  in 
ap  (temperare  poctdum)  so  as  to  suit  his  individual  taste,  but  when 

was  succeeded  by  a  regular  Commtssattb,  then  the  wine  and  water 
1  for  the  whole  company  in  a  large  bowl  called  Crater,  from  which 
I  were  filled.  In  this  case  the  strength  of  the  beverage,  the  toasts  to 
md  all  other  matters  connected  with  the  festivities,  were  regulated  by 
party,  who  was  formally  dected  to  the  office  of  Arbiter  Bibendi^  (the 
*X»(  of  the  Greeks,)  i.e.  Master  of  the  Revels.  The  choice  was  usually 
\  by  throwing  the  dice — Quern  Venus  arlntrum=Dicet  bibendi  (Hor. 

25,)  and  again — Nee  regna  vini  sortiere  talis  (L  v.  18)— which 

speidcofthe 

•rchMiee  and  Other  amusements  which  were  firequently  introduced 

'^oena.    The  dice  used  by  the  Romans  were  of  two  kinds: — 

terae^  (»t;/9e/,)  which  were  regular  cubes  corresponding  in  every 

h  modmdice. 

,  (dsT^AymJioi,')  which  were  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  rounded  at  the 

10  that  they  could  not  rest  upon  dther  of  these.    They  were,  therefore, 

on  four  ddes  only,  and  bore  the  nnmben  L  IIL  lY.  YI. — I.  and  YI. 

ppodtesidea. 

e  and  TaU  aHke  were  thrown  firom  a  cylindrical  box,  oaDed  FriiiOms 

a.  PyrguM  a.  Turrieula,  upon  a  board  oaDed  Abacus  s.  Aheus^  or 
i&ic2a  (so.  lusoria.)    The  best  throw  was  termed  Venus  a.  Qum 

»vidL  ftwi.  m.  an.  Pknt  stieh.  v.  !▼.  94  an. 

iB  y«r.  lY.  la  *>«.  iBT.  t-Lm  ]fartu.xiy.  100.111.  iia. 


'C'J 


■t... 


/3l 


'CM,  for  here  it  was  recko 
differcm,  (Martial.  XIV^4 

"'M  Staked  and  dke  ware  m 
a^^^T^  (Suet  Oct  7iV 
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8.)  provM  that  it  prerailed  as  earlj  as  the  seoond  Panio  War.^    They 

asBomed  not  merdj  for  ornament,  or  to  gratify  the  senses,  bot  from 

e  odoor  of  oertain  plants  neutralized  the  intoxicating  properties 

nd  hence  we  find  that  they  were  formed  not  of  fragrant  flowm  done, 

rates  or  violets,  bat  of  parsley,  ivy,  myrtle,  and  Tarions  other  plants, 

combined  .  .  ,  ,  est  in  horto  oi  PhylU^  nectendu  Apium  cnronismm 

vis  (Hor.  C.  IV.  zL  3.)  •  •  •  Qxu  wio »-  Deproperare  Apio 

Cwratoe  Myrto  (II.  vii.  23.)      But  after  the  habit  was  once 

such  considerations  were  altogether  thrown  aside,  so  that  in  winter 

chai^ets,  called  CoroYiae.^£0^(ta6  s.  hibemae^  made  of  oolonred  horn, 

c  comibus  <tncto,)  or  of  dyed  silks,  (e  veste  serica  versicolores^)  or 

foil,  plated,  or  gilded,  (e  landna  aerea  tentd  inaurata  aut  argentata^) 

To  the  last  mentioned,  those  of  copper  foil,  the  double 

CoroUarittm  was,  according  to  Pliny,  properly  applied,  on  account 

gmt  tenuity  of  the  metallic  leaves. 

~  IMS  the  materials  employed  were  plaited  together,  (Voronae  plectiles,) 

pnned  or  pasted  together,  {Uoronae  pactUes^  sometimes  sewed 

I  (jOOronae  sutiUs^)  sometimes  tied  together  with  coloured  ribbons  termed 

j,  or  with  strips  of  lime-tree  bark  (Philyrae  coronarum  Lemniscis  ce- 

FUq.  H.N.  zyL  4.),  and  sometimes  a  simple  tendril  of  ivy  or  a  sprig  of 

y!^«ff<i)  without  any  previous  preparation — DispUcent  nexae  Philyra 

SimpUci  Myrto  nihil  adlabores  (Hor.  G.  I.  zzzviii.  2.  5.) 
artifidal  chaplets  of  copper  foil  worn  at  banquets  must  be  distinguished 
CoroUariOf  made  of  the  precious  metals,  with  Lemnisci  to  match,  which 
to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Crassus,  and  bestowed  by  him  on  the 
competitors  at  his  games.    Soon  after  this  it  seems  to  have  become  a 
practice  to  bestow  such  tokens  of  approbation  upon  actors  and  other 
pmormers  who  had  distinguished  themselves,  and  hence  the   word 
is  used  in  a  general  sense  to  denote  something  given  beyond  what 
due,  a  gratuity  or  donation — Corollarium  si  additum  praeter  quam 
dAitum  aus:  vocabulum  fictum  a  CoroUis^  quod  eae,  cum  placerent 
ta  scena  dari  soUtae.  Yarro  L.L.  Y.  §  178.    Phaedr.  Y.  vii.  34.    For 
see  Cic  in  Yer.  XL  60.  lY.  22.    Senec  de  Ben.  YL  17.    Suet. 
Ir.  45.* 

^ftiMiii — ^Not  less  essential  than  Coronae  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  ban- 
ii  waa  a  supply  of  perfomes.  The  taste  prevailed  from  a  very  early  period 
■g  the  Greeks,  was  first  developed  among  the  Bomans  after  their  Asiatic 

rita,  so  that  about  a  century  later,  B.G.  89,  the  Censors,  P.  licinius  Crassus, 
lolios-Casar,  found  it  necessarv  to  issue  an  ordinance — Ne  quis  vender et 
unia  exotioa  (Plin.  H.  N.  XXL  S.  comp.  Aul.  Gell.  YIL  12.)  and  towards 
aloie  of  the  republic  amounted  to  a  passion.  The  ancients  being  unacquainted 
\  tlie  art  of  distillation,  their  only  vehicle  for  odorous  essences  was  oil,  and 
»  perfumes  of  every  description  were  comprehended  under  the  general  term 


X 


onuuDMiital  Conma  Memi  to  bare  orlglnsted  in  a  >imp1«  band  ealled  Stropkiwn  or 
B,  worn  round  the  boad  to  confine  the  hair.  Thui  nin.  H.  N.  XXL  8.  Tentai- 
mrmdt)  tUtbamiwr  anCJ^ui.  inwraiA  appellantet:  und«  nata  •raoPHiOLA. 


of  the  nartiealarf  giTtn  abore  with  regard  to  Conmtu  are  taken  from  Plln^r  H._N. 
A  grant  1 


v. 

I 


MM  A  grant  naas  of  enriooa  matter  will  be  foand  In  Atbenaeae  XV.  8— 94w  See 
■t.  i^poa.  m.  L  Plant.  Baocbid.  L  L  S7.  Paend.  V.  it.  S.  Grid.  Faat  L  Wk  II. 
mk    MwetiaL  V.  61^  IX.  91.  X.  10    Petron.  Atb.  6a    Pant.  l>ia49L  a. t.  CkreOipi  O. 

to  laawlirfaeoPanl.  DIaeu  ai^.  pi  11&    Serr.  ad  Vlrg.  Sn,  V.  fioa    Capltolln. 

LmmKkmtt  waa  gaoeiaUj  regarded  aa  an  ornamental  addition  not  OMantiil  to 

PUa  HLIC.  XXL  a  oom|t  Ciei  pro  Boao.  Amerin.  Sft. 
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fcr^ 
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4  ,     I  4«>> 
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d™p  bj  drop  only  i>.i"S  r^ 
'^M  necesKnU, .  ^l      '"*'  when 

w  represented  «  i.T  i*'?"^*.  w 
The  finer0il:i>  ''^  ^^■ 


L  pete  unga3n 
and  again  II.  ui  is, 

^-^  '  S«c  Vina,  ct  m, 

'iores  amoenae 


feeped  the*  in  ft^te*  .««•<"»« 
*•><*» eaeraaDy^r.^^?*)    They 
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liter  has  the  foUowing  epigram  on  an  AmpuBa  wUeh  bore  the  nani« 
ibnted  perfiimer  Cosmos: — 

Hso  lioet  in  gemma  quae  serrat  nomina  Cosmi, 
Loxoiiose,  bibaa,  li  Fouata  sitis.— XIV.  110. 

I  the  wine  was  flavoared  with  the  perfhme  before  it  was  transferred  to 
ora,  and  of  sneh  Flantoa  spei^  (Mil  GL  III.  ii.  11) — DeprompsU 
xmphoram  eeUarim — ^wbere  Nardinum  is  wine  that  had  been  mixed 
l.» 

Mit  seat  of  the  mannfaotnre  in  Italj  was  Capna,  where  a  whole  street 
r  eaUed  SepUuia  was  oocnpied  bj  the  UngueniariL* 
I  awi  The  presence  of  mosicians  at  a  formal  banquet  seems  to  have 
Uered  indinpensable  from  a  Ytrj  earlj  period,  for  in  the  Anlnlaria  of 
Megadonis,  whca  makmg  preparations  for  the  marriage  feasts  to  be 
a  own  house  and  in  that  of  his  intended  father-in-law,  hires  and  sends 
n  the  markat  not  onlj  two  cooks,  but  also  two  fenude  minstrels  (7i&i- 
Binging  women  (PsaUriae — Sambueistriae)  who  accompanied  their 
ii  the  Lyre*  were  introduced  at  a  somewhat  later  epoch,  and  towards 
of  the  rBpabGe  regular  concerts  (Symphoniae)  were  performed  by  bands 
d  ohoristefs  {Pueri  symphoniaci)  trained  for  the  purpose.*  That  such 
on  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  although  not  essential,  was  by  no 
common,  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Horace  (A.  P.  274  comp.  Cic. 
IL44.) 

Ut  gratas  inter  mensas  Symphonia  dlscors 

£t  craasum  uDgoentmn,  et  Sardo  com  melle  pq>ay6r, 

Offendunt,  potarat  dud  qma  eoena  tme  iitii, 

the  empire,  duicing  girls  {Saltairices)  from  Spain  and  Syria,  were 
^  introduced,  whoee  pofonnances  seem  to  have  resembled  those  of  the 
iU  common  in  the  East,  while  in  addition  to  these,  dwarft,  tumblers, 
intebanks  of  erery  description,  {Nani — Morianes^  &c)  and  even 
I.  displayed  their  feats.*  Sometimes,  however,  in  graver  society, 
iQectuaL  anrasenients  were  provided.  The  productions  of  celebrated 
ro  recited  or  simg,  just  as  in  ancient  times,  ballads,  recounting  the 
Mgh-bora  warriors  had  been  chanted  by  boys  to  the  note  of  the  flute, 
d  without  mnsie,  (jossa  voce,)  and  sometimes  the  talents  of  an  Impro- 
rare  exercised  to  the  admiration  of  his  hearers.' 
ertainments,  such  as  those  noticed  above,  whether  addressed  to  the  eye 
ear,  were  comprehended  under  the  Greek  term  Acroamata,  (e.g.  Suet. 
)  but  this  word  is  more  frequently  employed  to  signify,  not  Uie  per- 
i  themselves,  but  the  persons  who  performed.  Thus  Suetonius  (0<^t. 
of  Augustus — Et  atU  acroamaia  et  histriones  atU  etiam  trit;iales  ex 
Uos  uUerponebat  acfrequentius  aretoiw/o*— and  Nepos  of  Atticus  (14) 
convwio  eius  aliud  acroama  audivU  quam  anagnosten.  Taking  this 
tion  with  what  has  been  said  above  on  tiie  word  Coro^rium,  we  are 
9  understand  the  expressions  used  by  Cicero  (In  Yerr.  IV.  221,)  when 
g  the  thefts  of  Yerrea  in  abstracting  figures  from  drinking  cups— /fur, 

Im  mm  of  Ctrmmm  oar  moot  ooploiit  ■ooroot  of  information  regardlnt  Vngmmta 


XllL  1.  MOO.)  and  Athonaons  (XV.  S4~47. ) 
loc.  asr.  11.94  pro  SMt  flL    PUn.  H.  M.  XVI.  10.  XXXIY.  II.    Val.lfax.DLl 
kuL  LIT.  L    Ur.  XXXIX  &    Clo.  Dir.  In  Q.  0. 17.  pro  Mllon.  SL 
XLieiaaM    ICartlaL  V.  7a  Maorobi  a.  IL  1.  AvL  OolL  XIX 
iwrf.IvrsrBnii  l».VaLMaz.  ILLl&Ron.  av.  mm,  puSi.  ad.  OarLHot.  a 
iMf.  ai  XL  TL   Oc.  pro  Aralw  & 
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quatifistivma  Acroama,  (i.e.  a  hired  pofonncr  at  a  banqnet,)  m  iIm  C«i 
(i.e.  a  gratuity,)  de  convUio  diacederet,  ffiu/ea,  coafiFU  Mq>cdiutiiH, 
mala  aieUenda  curaviO 

Kiaaical  iniinmrai*. — Wa  may  take  thii  opportimitj  o(  nisi 
musical  instnimculB  iu  general  use  among  the  Eomans,  whclher  iain^ 
banqoeta  or  titiicrividi!.  These  ma;  ba  divided  into  two  daate*. 
I.  Wind  liintruiatult.  2.  Stringed  IiutnuKnU. 
1.  Wind  ImtmiHents.  By  far  the  most  importaot  of  tbcM  wtt  it 
irhich,  iu  ancient  times  at  least,  wiis  a  ncocuarr  accompaniment  to  em 
aacriGce,  to  every  dnunacic  exhibition,  anil  to  ^  proceaiiaM,  wbeiiitc  tti 
or  Jovial  character. 

Tcm[>oribuB  vctenim  Tibidnii  nnu  bvotuid 
Magnus,  ct  in  migno  Mmp«T  bonora  fnit. 
Clntubiit  fanis,  CHntnbnt  TMm.  ludii, 

Ciuitubat  mwutii  Tibia  runeribni.— Oru£  FaiL  VL  SS7. 
The  English  lenn  Flute  \i  pmerally  given  aa  an  eqnivjUent  f«  Tii 
Clarionet,  or  Flageolet,  would  be  more  a()propriaie,  for,  while  the  TiW 
far  resembled  ttie  flule  that  it  nae  a  cylindncal  lube,  perforated  with  M 
frequently  made  of  box-wood, 

Prima  terobrnto  per  mu  fonmina  fanxo 

Ut  darol  efl'eci  Tibiu  longa  aouo»—Ovid.  FaU.  VL  S97. 
it  was  not  held  lioriEODtally,  nor  were  tlie  notea  produced  by  Uowing  ii 
of  the  hulca,  liut  it  waa  held  vertically,  and  the  notea  were  produced  t 
the  medium  of  a  mouth-piece  (Ligula — f>iM«{.)  UoreoTcr,  allhoiieli: 
Tibia  was  ri-equcntly  employed,  the  Bomans,  judging  from  tiift  lepna: 
on  anriciit  moiumiiTitfl,  geaoiiiOy  employed  a  comtuoa^on  of  two  .  .  .  .  ( 
dut  Tibia  cai-Oim  (Virg.  J.a.  IX.  a\8)—Saepe  dtua  panlcr,  taae  ifi 
habct  (sc.  Tibiciua,  MiirtiaL  XIV.  64.)  Tlie  two  Tiliat  wm  BOt,b 
joined  logctber  and  imited  to  a  eomuoa 

Eleee,  as  in  oar  double  flageolet,  btit  a 
ept  disliuct,  and  two  aeparale  moul 
were  applied  to  the  lipa  of  the  plays, 
were  bouud  round  wiili  a  strap,  called 
by  the  GrLfki,  which  enabled  him  lo  con 
regulate  liia  breath.  This  is  teen  i^tinol 
annexed  figure  taken  from  a  painting  it  1 
Tibiue  were  formed  of  different  mala 
cording  lo  the  purposes  to  which  ibej' 
be  applied — JVune  Saerifieae  Tiuconm 
e  Buxo,  ladicrat  ccm  Loto,  OoibufW 
et  ArgtHfo  funt  (Flin.  H.N.  XVL  3 
tliosa  iutendtd  for  the  theatre  were  n 
of  inch  large  dimenriuDS,  that  it  becua 
aary  to  hoop  them  with  brwa  rines,  I 
the  inatrumcnt  miut  have  been  anib^ 
modem  Hantbo; — in  anciciit  timet,  nyi 
Tibia  non  ut  nunc,  anriehaleo  viocta,  tobaeqce 
AoiDub^  wd  lenujii,  aimplexqne  forainina  paneoL — A.  P.  US. 

lUaPhnfiawtteanti  rcmpd  itlli  (Hialtj.  TltatLILLM.    Tin 
1  Put  iV.  IW,  whs  «U*  U  IMm  oAmm. 
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Mt  two  TSfiae  were  anited  in  thii  manner,  that  which  was  held  in  the 
kand  was  called  Tibia  Dtxtra^  or,  becouae  it  played  the  Air  on  the  Treble 
,  TWa  IncaUiva^  while  that  held  in  the  left  hand  was  called  Tibia  Siniitra 
•vo,  or,  beoanae  it  pbyed  the  Bass  accompaniment,  Tibia  Succentiva  \ 
•  R.  R.  I.  2.)  Sometimes  instead  of  uniting  a  Treble  and  a  Baas,  two 
m  or  two  Basses  were  connected,  and  hence  we  read  of  Tibiae  Dextrae  and  , 
le  Simiitrae.  Again,  Tibiae^  as  we  have  seen  above,  were  divided  into 
*^!eae  and  Ludicrae^  and  they  were  also  classified  according  to  the  char- 
of  the  Music  for  which  they  were  constructed,  and  since  the  three  principal 
1  (tom/)  were  the  Lydian,  the  Dorian,  and  the  Phrygian,  there  were  Tibiae 
Be,  TU>iae  Phrygiae,  &c  adapted  to  the  Lydius  Modus,  the  Phrygius 
■a,  and  the  Dorius  Modvs.  When  two  Tibiae  adapted  to  the  same  Modus 
united,  they  were  termed  Tibiae  Pares;  when  adi4)ted  to  different  Modi, 
were  called  Tibiae  Imparts,  Hence  we  find  in  the  Didascalia  attached  to 
lays  of  Terence,  such  expression  as — Tibiae  pares  Dextrae  et  Sinistrae 
biae  duae  Dextrae,  &c. — at  least  this  is  the  most  plausible  explanation  of 

phrases,  although  the  matter  is  involved  in  mnch  obscurity,  in  consequence 
r  ignorance  of  the  technical  details  of  ancient  music 
10  Fistula  was  the  2t/(iy£  of  the  Greeks,  the  Pandean  pipe,  which 
irly  consisted  of  seven  hollow  reeds  {calami)  of  difierent  lengths  and 
eters — Est  ndhi  disparibus  septem  compacta  cicutis  =z  Fistula.  (Virg. 
IL  86.) 

ig-pipes  also  were  not  unknown,  for  we  are  told  by  Suetonius  that  Nero  made 
If  that  he  would  appear  in  puUio  as  a  Hydraula  and  as  a  Choravla  and 
i  Utriculasius.    Ner.  54. 

16  Other  wind  instruments  in  common  use  were  of  a  martial  character.  The 
I  was  a  straight  metal  trumpet,  the  Comu,  made  of  the  same  material,  was 
3d  round  like  a  French  Horn — Nan  Tuba  directi  non  aeris  Comua 
,  (Ovid.  Met.  I.  98,)  while  the  Lituus,  as  the  name  implies,  resembled 
rm  the  stafi^  of  the  Augur,  and  was,  therefore,  a  straight  or  slightly  bent 
with  a  short  spiral  curl  at  the  extremity.    See  representations,  pp.  200. 

844. 

Stringed  Instruments.  Chief  among  these  was  the  Lyre,  {Fides — Lyra 
'M,)  called  also,  poetically,  Testudo  or  Ckelys,  (x^Xt/; — X'^^j'*,)  because, 
'ding  to  the  legend  recounted  at  full  length  in  the  Homeric  hymn,  the  firame 
te  first  Lyre  was  formed  by  Hermes  out  of  the  shell  of  a  tortoise.  The 
bet  of  strings  {Nervi — Chordae — Fides — Fila)  was  different  at  different 
ds,  and  we  meet  with  many  variations  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the 
ral  shape  of  the  instrument,  in  the  numerous  representations  which  appear 
icient  monuments,  of  which  we  have  given  a  few  examples  in  p.  231,  and  one 
450.  When  it  assumed  its  most  perfect  form,  however,  they  did  not  exceed 
I,  and  they  were  struck  either  with  the  fingers,  especially  the  thumb,  or 

a  pointed  instrument  resembling  a  pencil  in  shape,  (see  cut  in  p.  450,) 
]  by  the  Romans  Pecten,  or,  when  they  adopted  the  Greek  term,  Plectrum^ 
ixreof.)    Thus  Orpheus  in  Yu-gil  (.£n.  VL  646,) 

Obloquitnr  numeris  septem  discrimina  vocnm, 
lamque  eadem  (Ugitis,  lam  pectine  polaat  ebumo. 

any  other  stringed  instruments  are  occasionally  mentioned,  snch  as  the 
jra  and  thie  Barbitos,  differing,  probably,  from  the  Lyre,  but  we  caimol 

2q 
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^leak  iriih  tnj  certuntf  nspectiDg  tbair  chuactariitio*.    Tie  Smtm 
triaogolar,  and  the  stringi,  tberefbn,  of  nnequl  kngUia,  w  in  the  inf. 

Timbonrines,  (Tympana,]  CTmbils,  (Cymbala,)  tad  Cutantti,  (0« 
were  employed  cbicflj  in  the  orgioiiio  rita  of  IKonjmu,  Cjbelc,  ad  ibl 
Goddess.  Kor  ought  ne  to  pau  over  the  Siitrmtt,  to  omn  elliiM  tab 
Roman  writers  of  Che  firet  ceotury  in  ooimectioo  wiUi  the  wen^  of  U^ 
H  the  aimeied  cot,  is  rcpruenled  bearing  it  in  her  hi    ' 


lU.  Dbess. 

Vim  *t  nren.i — The  dress  of  mm  among  the  Komani  ma,  dnring  tl 
of  lhet«at  period  of  their  lilstoiy,  eitremely  simple,  conuiting  of  a  htce 
pimient  or  |iIniJ  of  ample  dicnenaions,  coIIm  Toga,  and  of  an  nnder  gat 
iliirt  which  fittcil  mnre  closely  to  the  penon,  caUed  Tunica.  The  t 
])rotected  either  hy  &and»b,  called  Soltae,  ai  by  shoes,  enlled  Cabxi,  1 
was  not  tisuall;  eovered,  but  thofe  who  were  much  eipoecd  to  the 
■onu-timca  u^ed  i  felt  cap  called  Pilcun,  or  had  a  hood  or  cowl  called  ( 
ntlnched  to  thdr  clunks.  Tlie  Caiula  and  the  PtUuia  wen  bmad  1 
hats  worn  by  tliose  who  had  weak  ^es,  and  bj  traTeUen,  Both  ar 
wordp,  and  lieii<.-e  we  maj  infer  tliat  tlie  objects  whicb  th^  npracnt 
rurei;:ii  impi>rtalinn8. 

Jbffu.— The  Tnga  was  in  all  ages  regarded  as  the  chaiMteristie  gar 
Romans,   who  were   heiiee  designated  as  emphatically  the    Cent   T 

I  Tlu  matt  LmiHsnjint  TrrmllHnn  thli  niljKtuc,  OcilTIBI  Pnuins,  Zt(  Xf 
•  IHBI  KutlSIBl,  Bt  X*  rufturta  ■fCMM 

tta;  Ainri  Ibiimn,  Ot  Ttgw  JtlMi  m 
coDUliwd  In  Iba  *lak  TClWM  «  tin  Ha 
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trrnn  dominot  okntemque  tooatah.  Althcmgfa  too  onmbrous  to 
those  engaged  in  maniial  labour,  and  probably  often  thrown  aade 
}tio  circle,  it  was  always  assnmed  by  persons  in  the  upper  dasser 
ppeared  in  public,  and,  at  a  late  epoch,  under  the  empire,  when  . 
a  great  measure  superseded  in  ordinary  life  by  other  forms  of  apparel, 
egarded  as  the  dress  in  which  a  Roman  was  expected  to  appear  in 
of  the  Prince.^  The  Toga  was  not  only  the  characteristio  dress  of 
itizen,  while  the  Greek  Pallium  distinguished  foreigners,  but  the 
ring  it  was  the  exdnsiire  privilege  of  citizens,  its  use  being  forbidden 
f  and  slaves  (p.  85.)*  It  wajs,  moreover,  the  garb  of  peace  in  con- 
a  to  the  Sagum  (p.  401)  of  the  soldier,  and  hence  the  word  l^oga  is 
denote  Peace,  as  in  the  well-known  line  of  Cicero — Cedant  arma 
zedat  laurea  linguae. 

e  of  the  Toga  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  worn,  have  given 

''  controversies,  and  although  much  information  is  afforded  by  the 

tf  ancient  writers,  and  espedally  by  ancient  statues  and  other  works 

do  not  in  all  instances  harmonize  with  each  other.    Indeed,  it  is 

0  believe,  that,  while  the  general  character  of  the  garment  remained 
shion  would  introduce  changes  and  modifications  both  in  the  shi^, 
ms,  and  the  mode  of  adjustment,  and  something  would  at  all  times 
t  individual  fancy.  We  may  rather  feel  surprised  when  wo  consider 
ce  of  time  over  which  the  accounts  and  representations  extend,  that 
IS  from  something  like  a  fixed  standard  should  not  be  more  numerous 
implicated.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  while  the  Greek 
3  a  square,  or,  at  least,  a  rectangular  piece  of  cloth,  the  outline  of 
is  partly  curved.   Dionysius  expressly  terms  it  (III.  61)  vt^t^'hrntap 

while  Quintilian,  who  gives  minute  directions  regarding  the  most 
ie  of  arranging  it,  declares  (I.  0.  XL  3.) — Ipsam  togamiLQmnnDAii 
e  caesam  velim.  We  must  not,  however,  press  these  expressions  so 
•  conclude  that  the  Toga  must  have  been  exactly  semidrcular,  a 

1  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  appearance  which  it  bears  in  works 
f  we  assume,  with  Becker,  that,  while  the  upper  edge  or  chord  of  the 
traight,  extending,  as  we  learn  from  Horace,  (Ep^  lY.  8.)  in  the 

to  six  Ulnae,  it  was  deeper  in  its  greatest  breadth  than  if  the  lower 
»een  exactly  semicircular,  we  shall  find  many  di£Sculties  removed. 
'  we  suppose  the  shape  and  the  dimensions  to  have  been  fixed,  it  is 
it  great  room  must  have  been  left  for  the  exercise  of  individual  taste 
f  the  voluminous  folds  {Sinus)  so  as  to  produce  the  most  graceful 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  manner  in  which  this  huge  mass  of 
irown  round  the  figure  and  kept  in  its  place,  is  very  obscure.  The 
tions,  A  and  B,  given  below,  both  taken  firom  ancient  statues, 

0  different  adjustments,  one  evidently  much  more  simple  than  the 
will  be  found  extremely  difficult  to  reproduce  either  of  them.    It 

ir  that  the  ordinary  mode  was  to  throw  the  whole  Toga  over  the 
,  leaving  one  extremity  to  cover  the  left  arm,  and  to  bring  it  round 
i  under  the  right  arm,  which  remained  at  liberty,  the  second  end 

1  again  over  the  left  shoulder.  In  this  way,  the  broadest  part  of 
ng  down  in  firont,  a  large  bunch  or  mass  of  plaits,  termed  Umbo, 
le  breast,  and  the  second  extremity,  which  was  carried  aoroflB,  served 

kV.  40.    Spartian.  Tit  8«Ter.  1.  eomp.  Lamprid.  Conimod  16L 

IV.  11.    Soat.  Claud.  15.    Comp.  Cio.  pro  Bablr.  9.  in  Vtrr.  IV.  84.  V.  ia.at 


mus  or  im. 


U  when  a  Corunl  wu  kbont  to  declare  war  in  tbe  name  of  tha  Em 
or  lo  devote  himaelT  to  death  for  bu  coantry,  the  Toga  wa«  brongli 
bead  and  girded  round  the  bcidj,  according  to  what  was  tmucd  ll 
Gabiniis,  The  detnils  hnve  been  described  by  Serviiu  in  bU  Com 
tho  ^ncid,  (VII.  612.)  and  the  illuatration  marked  C,  taken  from  tb> 
Vatican  MS.  of  Titgil,  ia  inteaded  to  rcprcseut  (hie  odjustmeut.  St 
V.  46.  VIII.  9. 

Tunica.  Subacula. — Tlie  T^mica,  as  indicated  above,  was  a  u 
worn  under  tho  Togn,  And  buckled  lonnd  tlie  wsitt  bjr  s  girdle 
Cingala — Cingiilum.')  It  reached  an  inch  or  two  belun  the  koei 
sleeves  were  so  sliort  tlial  ihcj  mcrelj  covered  tbe  shonldera,  for  altlK 
banging  don-n  to  tlic  andea,  (Tunuiat  talara,)  and  wiib  sleevM  e 
tlie  wrists  an<l  terminaiing  in  fringe*  (^Dinicae  Mauicatae  et  Finibr 
nit  unknown  lowiirds  tbe  close  of  the  republic,  Ibej  were  always 
itidicaiions  orefTeminittc  fc^peij.'  An  undershirt,  termed  Sulmei 
tu  bare  bvca  an  ordinary  piece  of  dress  in  the  daja  of  Horace — rii 
Sabucula  pexae  ^  Trila  subesi  Tutiicat,  (Epp.  L  i.  S5,)  and  Aogu 
intolerant  of  cold,  that  Le  enveloped  himfelf  in  a  thick  Toga,  four 
Siihacula,  and  a  bosom-frieud,  besides  swathes  (br  the  legs  and  thig 
qnatemis,  cum  pingui  Toga,  Tunicu  el  Sdbccula,  et  Taoiuc 
I'EUt.fALmus  ft  TiiitAUBUs  (Suet.  Oct.  62.) 

/nffiMtum  or  Inlutium  is  eiplflined  bj  Konins  and  Tarn  to  mew 
but  while  the  fonnei  expiecslr  states  that  it  was  an  luwlBr  Tonio— i 

>  ttulnlll.  I.O.  X.  II 
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trpori  intra  plurimtu  veita  adkaeret — the  wordi  of  the  Utter,  Rlthongh 
,  imp^  that  it  wu  u  upper  Tonic — th«t  while  Capitiam  wu  Ihe 
term  Cor  4n  under  garment,  (ab  eo  quod  capit  ptetui,)  the  Snbueula  vii 
br  Tonio,  and  the  Sapparui  the  apper  Tanio,  and,  farther,  that  thov 
ra  Tarietiaa  of  the  Suppana,  one  called  Indiaium  and  the  oUier  PaBa. 
ft,  in  the  aame  paasagea,  clauee  all  ganaenti  under  two  heada,  thoaa 
were  of  the  cImo  ahirt-like  form,  and  those  which  were  Ihrovra  looedj 
ka  ponm — Prius  dein  Insdtdi.  turn  kyirnm  quae  sanl  langam,^ 
Hated  b;  Aula*  GcUina,  (Til.  12,)  that  the  Komani  origiaallj  wora  the 
lloae,  bat  this  moat  be  undentood  to  mean  that  thej  did  not  wear  both 
fa  and  the  Tunica  at  the  aame  time,  for  the  fomier  could  never  hare 
W  lole  garment  of  men  emplojed  in  anj  punuit  reqniring  active  bodil/ 
a.  Hence,  in  later  times,  we  find  those  who  aOected  primitive  limpltdty 
XBi  to  appear  in  pnblio  witbont  a  Tunic,  and  espedallj  candidaiee  for 
elBoea,  in  oider,  perhapa,  that  thej  might  the  more  readilj  display  the 
fanj  wounda  thej  had  received  in  tront.'  What  a  giacefid  effect  might 
hM«d  by  the  simple  Toga,  maj  be  seen  from  ibe  figure  (1)  below,  which 
■  Gtmi  a  etatue  of  Jnpiter  ia  the  galleij  at  Florence. 


C")  (3) 

tiae,  &C.— CoveriDga  for  the  lept  did  not  form  a  regular  part  of  ordinarr 
bnt  the  hmbs  were  eenerally  left  bare,  eioept  in  ao  far  aa  Iher  wen 
I  by  the  Tunica  and  Toga.  Occaaionaliy,  however,  itripi  rf  cloth 
FoKtae  or  Fatciolae,  were  swathed  round  the  legs  like  bandagea,  a 
atill  common  atnong  the  peaaanla  of  eontherD  Ha]j,  and,  accordiof  ai 
ere  amlied  above  or  below  the  kneea,  were  termed  Feminalia,  CntraSa, 
■a,  and  umetimea  Fotcuie  crarala,  and  Faxiae  ptdtUet,  beudae  wUoh 

r  flSr h£?  ""« Imtuthut  or  iiMtm,  acwrdlDf  h  H  «w  aicln/lfS 
.  C«r.  It.  Cat,  IDk  1.  0,  K. «,    Uv.  DL  M.    Dkagi.  r  O. 


wc  hear  of  Ventralla,  to  protect  the  abdomen.  Cntvabi,  iliw,  cr 
corresponding  lo  them,  were  not  endrely  nnknown,  for  Honce  tttam 
among  the  etiuipmenli  of  a  co»comb,  FaseioUu,  CubiUii,  Focalia,  (g.  II 
255.)  where  Focalia  mail  aignify  a  throat-muffler .^ 

Cakei,  &c, — The  Cakem,  M  indicated  above,  waa  k  ahoe  corerine  ibt4 
foot,  the  Solca.  a  sandal  conaiatiDg  of  a  aole  only,  witUoul  upper  leatben,  bii 
round  the  instep  and  anele  by  itraps  {Uguiat.)  Both  of  theie  «tn  dA 
Roman,  and  are  oppowd  lo  tlie  Crtpida  of  the  Grteka,'  jnrt  aa  the  Ttfi 
opposed  to  the  Fathum.   The  vsrioua  ahapei  which  Caiai  and  Soltat  ■—' 


ind  Ilia  ililtt'rvnt  methods  of  fitntening  them,  will  he  better  nnderrtood  by  ilrit 
the  UTmexeil  ri-prr^riitatioDB  svhjcted  by  Becker  from  ancient  moDiUMnu,  i 
from  (lie  most  ulnlKiratc  description  in  norda. 

During  iiich'mpnt  irciillier,  addittnnni  clothing  ttos  reqaiicd,  and  va 
nrquaintcd  with  the  names  of  varioos  upper  cloaks,  but  are  almort  entiid 
Ihc  il.irk  as  to  Ihcir  charaeteriHlic  shape.  Tlioee  moA  IK-qnenlly  mraiioHJ 
llie  Larerna.  (he  f.aena,  luid  the  Faenula,  to  nhich  we  may  odd  tbe  £_nA 
iliG  Atiolla,  And  the  Euihomh.  The  Lactma  and  the  Laena  ittn  pn); 
llimwii  over  \\ia  Tiiga  Ciir  u;inntli,  but  nnder  the  empire  teem  to  hut 
oAm  aitopled  as  a  rabsthutc  llir  it,  nml  nere  then  made  of  ttie  Enctt  mna 
ami  drctl  of  the  m(yft  Fhowy  cohiun  ;*  the  I'acnula  a  genemlly  beUcTcd  is 
nMcmlilcl  irbal  h  now  ralli'd  a  prmdio,  that  is,  to  have  been  »  thick  bb 
villi  a  linle  ent  in  tlie  centre,  thron<>h  which  the  head  waa  inwrted.  The  t 
represented  aliore,  nnd  mntked  (2)  ie  atipposed  lo  be  Jrcfscd  in  a  /VuilbId 
this  is  B  mere  conjecture.  The  Si/nthesis  was  a  loo»e  easy  rolie  worn  at 
instead  of  the  more  unwieldy  Toria,  and  i<eenis  lo  hare  been  the  pr<iio^ 
the  modem  domino,  »inre  evety  one  appeared  with  it  in  public  dniiii 
Sniumalia,  hut  at  no  other  season  ;  of  the  Aholla  we  cin  aav  nlmon  nir 
eT.f]it  that  Juvenal  speaks  of  it  as  the  dn»s  of  the  Slnica;(S.  III.  115. 
IV.  76  ;)  the  Fndromis  was  a  doth  wrapped  ronnd  tlie  body  by  athlete 
Tiolcnt  exertion,  in  order  to  gnotd  against  a  cfailL 

Bi. — ThcM  have  been  fur  tlie  moat  part  aliv^y  mtii 
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a  with  tbe  different  offices  to  whioh  they  belonged.  The  most  common 
raa  the  Toga  Praetexta,  a  Toga  with  a  pnrple  border,  worn  by  Dicta- 
snls.  Praetors,  Gomle  Aediles,  the  higher  orders  of  Priests,  by  all  free- 
hB  until  they  assumed  the  Toga  ViriUs^  and  by  girls  nntil  they  were 
or  had,  at  least,  attained  to  matare  years.  The  Trdbea  was  an  upper 
irith  broad  purple  stripes,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  dress  of  the 
d  was  subsequently  assumed  by  the  Equites  in  their  solemn  processions, 
ips  by  the  Augurs.  The  Toga  Picta,  an  embroidered  robe,  was  the 
rhich  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Gapitolinus  was  arrayed,  and  was  worn  by 
when  they  triumphed,  along  with  the  Tunica  Palmaia,  The 
,  on  state  occasions,  appeared  in  a  Toga^  all  purple,  and  some  have 
that  this  belonged  to  the  Censors  under  the  republic.  Of  the  Tunica 
b,  and  the  Tunica  Angusticlavia  we  have  already  said  enough  when 
r  the  Insignia  of  Senators,  and  of  the  Ordo  Equester  (pp.  75,  221.) 
ling  of  the  phrase  Mutare  Vestem  has  been  already  explained,  p.  75. 
Beard^  &c. — In  the  earlier  ages  the  Romans  wore  long  flowing  hair  and 
Hence  when  Juyenal  wishes  to  indicate  that  the  master  of  a  feast  was 
wine  of  great  age,  he  says — Ipse  capillato  diffustim  Gonsule 
bile  Tibullus  and  Ovid  speak  of  their  countrymen  in  the  olden  time  as 
ivi.  Yarro  and  Pliny  inform  us  that  hair-dresBers  ( Tonsores)  came  from 
B.C.  800,  (antea  intonsi  fuereA  and  that  the  younger  Scipio  Africanns 
first  person  of  note  who  shaved  every  day  (radi  quotidie  insHtuit.) 
-ation  was  performed  in  two  different  modes.  They  either  shaved  off 
1  smooth  {tondere  strictim)  with  a  razor,  (novacula — CuUery)  or 
lipped  it  short  through  a  comb  (tondere  per  pectinem)  with  scissors 
)  The  custom  of  wearing  beards  was  revived  under  the  empire,  by 
who  is  frequently  represented  on  coins  and  other  monuments  Barbatus. 
)er*s-8hop  ( Tonatrind)  seems,  from  a  very  early  period,  to  have  been  a 
lounging-placc,  as  we  gather  from  Plautus,  who  enumerates  all  tbe 
s  employed,  knife  or  razor  ( Culter)  for  the  beard  and  nails,  scissors, 
)  comb,  {Pecten^)  Tweezers  (  Fo^se^^)  for  plucking  out  stray  hairs, 
tongs,  {Calamistrum^)  mirror,  (Speculum^  towel,  (Linteumy)  and 
•gown  (Involucre  iniicere  vestem  ne  inquinet!)  ^ 
nents, — ^The  only  personal  ornaments  worn  by  men  were  rings,  {Annuli,) 
9  were  originally  made  of  iron  and  carried  for  use,  in  sealing  letters  and 
3ument8,  ( Ohsignare,)  rather  than  for  decoration.  On  the  right  of  wear- 
)lden  ring  during  the  republic  we  have  already  spoken  fully  (p.  75.) 
he  empire  all  restrictions  seem  to  have  been  removed,  and  it  was 
mmon  to  wear  a  ring  on  every  finger,  or  several  on  the  same  finger, 
me  persons,  like  Crispinns  in  luvenal,  varied  them  according  to  the 
r  the  year, 

Ventilet  aestivum  digitis  sudantibus  aumm 
Kec  sufferre  queat  maioris  pondera  gemmae, 

;  those  not  in  use,  in  cases  called  Dactyliothecae? 

I  •€  WoMMi. — Although  we  must  conclude  firom  two  well-known  pas- 

Plaotus,  (AnL  III.  v.  34—47.  Epid.  II.  IL  89—50.)  that  even  at  the 

L  ▼.  Ml    THmlL  11  L  84.     Orid.  Fast  II.  Sa     Ut.  V.  41.    Flin.  H.  N.  VII  50. 
B.  U  IL    AuL  GelL  IIL  4.   PUut.  Capt.  IL  VL  10.  EpId.  IL  U.  la  Asln.  IL  IL  86. 

^.tv.si.  MtftiaL  IIL  74.  ym.  47.  CL  aa 

erw  muDMrou  details  with  rward  to  the  histoiy  of  Rlnm  ZXXVIL  L  Gonfk 
ZL4lLMvtlid.XL8f7.A0lXlV.18ai.    QniiitiL  L  O.  XL  & 
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f  nrly  epoch  to  which  that  dramatist  belongs,  Roman  lailies  emploja 
variety  of  stufTs  in  adorning  their  persons,  and  that  their  wardrobei 
many  different  fasliions,  yet  the  garments  themselves  were  few  in  dob 
their  general  character  always  the  same.  The  dress  of  a  matron  oo 
three  parts — 

1.  The  Tunica  interior  s.  intima,  or,  as  it  was  termed  at  a  liU 
Intertday  a  short  shift  fitting  close  to  the  body,  over  which  was  pho 
called  Mamillare  or  Strophium^  to  give  support  to  the  IxMom.  ^ 

2.  The  Stola^  a  loose  tunic,  to  the  bottom  of  which  a  bonier  or  6oao 
Instita^  was  sewed,  the  whole  reaching  down  so  low  as  to  conceal  i 
<nnd  part  of  the  feet — Qnaeqtte  tegis  meJios  Instita  longa  pedes  (<>riii 
32.)  The  Stola^  with  the  Instita  attached,  was  the  characteristic  dr 
Koman  matron.  Ilcnce  when  Horace  wishes  to  indicate  matrons  ai 
he  styles  them — illas  =  Quarum  subsuta  talos  tegit  Instita  teste ;  (3. 1 
and  Martuil  (I.  8C.)  employs  the  phrase  Stolatum  pudorem.  The  » 
gathered  and  confmed  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  {Zona — CingulHm — 
and  frequently  ornamented  at  the  throat  by  a  coloured  border  called  P 

3.  The  Palla^  a  sliawl  so  large  as  to  envelope  the  whole  figure,  th 
the  Stola  when  a  lady  went  abroad — Ad  talos  Stola  demissa  tl  cii 
Palla  {Hot.  S.  I.  ii.  99.)  » 

In  the  cut  marked  (3)  in  p.  453,  taken  from  a  statue  of  the  Empr 
found  at  Pompeii,  wo  see  distinctly  the  Tunica  Interior^  the  Stola, 
Pnlla,  Here  it  will  be  observed  that  the  inner  Tunic  has  sleeve.*, 
Stola  is  fastened  over  the  shoulders  by  simple  straps ;  but  this  was  no 
niiivcrsallv,  for  several  ancient  monuments  show  the  inner  Tunic  i«ii 
the  Stola  with,  sleeves. 

Jii?t  as  men  occasional! v  wore  a  Lncema  or  a  Laena  over  the 
women  orrasionally  threw  a  second  cloak  over  the  Palla.  This,  in 
ancient  times,  was  called  Picitiinm,  Livy  and  Ovid,  when  dcscribi 
tiling  of  tlic  same  kind,  use  the  general  terms,  Amiculum  and  Amictu 

Percgrinac^  Liber tinaCy  and  all  women  of  doubtful  repntation,  ; 
wearing  the  Sloln  and  Palla,  were  attired  in  a  shorter  Tunic,  w 
Justtta^  and  in  a  Togn^  tlie  latter  usually  of  a  dark  colour.  *  The  w 
i.«i  applied  to  the  robe  of  tragic  actors  and  of  musicians ;  but  we  know  m 
this  was  identical  in  form  with  the  Palla  of  women.  ' 

Head  Drcsa. — Gri'at  pains  were  bestowed  upon  plaiting  and  arm 
hair,  as  may  he  seen  from  the  numerons  representations  upon  ancient 
Ktatucs;  the  aid  of  hair  dressers  (CiniJlones^Cinerarii)  and  curl 
(Calamistra)  was  called  in,  various  unguents  and  dyes  were  applied 
groat  object  of  ambiti(»n  under  the  empire  being  yellow  hair,  wiga  of 
{Galerus  flaws)  were  substituted  for  the  natural  locks.  •  Covering 
cut  kinds  fur  tlie  head  wore  also  common,  such  as  nets,  (Reticular)  ve: 
F.  lUculae^)  as  woU  as  caps  and  turbans  of  various  ahapei  (Jiifra 
ticnt\  &c.) 

Ornaments,  j-c. — These  consisted  of  necklaces,  (MonUia,)  bracekl 

1  Aul.  Gcll.  VL  10.  X.  l.\    Apulel  Florid.  IL  ft  f  1.    M«t  VIIL  IHL     CataD 
Martial.  XIV.  r,6    Noa  9,t.  Strojum,  p.  :i6S  ed.  OerL 

-  Comp.  Scnec.  Troad.  L  91.    On  Um  manner  in  which  th«  PaOm 
Aiot.  XI. 

»  VarroL-L.  V.  5131.    LIt.  XXVIf.  4    Orld.  Met.  XIT.  fO. 

«  Hor.  8.  L  il.  and  SchoL  Craq.  en  the  panaiM.    TihoU.  IV.  a.  & 

•  Hor.  A.P  a78     Auet  ad  Herain.  IvrT?. 

a  OTid.  A.A  IIL  163.    luT.  &  VL  12a    Martial.  V.  0.  XU.  ML 
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ae,)  eanings,  (Inaures,,')  chains,  (CateUae,)  made  of  gold  and 
Ih  pearia  (^Margaritae — Uniones)  and  predons  atonea  of  every 
whidk  were  kept  in  jewel  boxes  {ArculaeA  The  toilet  fornitnre 
tUebris)  oonsisted  of  minx>n  made  of  polished  metal,  (^Specula^) 
Jes,  (FoMi  ungueTUaria,)  combs,  {Pectines,)  and  a  countless 
smetics,  (^Medicamina  faciei^)  among  which  ronge  (Purpurissum) 
dnt  ( Cerussd)  were  not  forgotten.' 

■  •r  Dnm.— All  the  garments  of  both  sexes,  although  differing  widelj 
d  qnality,  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year  and  the  drcnmstanoes  of 
rere  for  many  centuries  made  of  wool  exdusivelj,  and  although  vari- 
Lcs,  composed  of  silk,  cotton,  and  flax,  were  introduced  towards  the 
republic  and  under  the  empire,  they  were  never  adopted  by  any 

of  the  community.  The  wool  was  not  dyed  but  was  allowed  to 
ural  colour,  white,  (alba^)  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  black 
Jiose  who  were  in  mourning,  and  who,  when  dressed  in  their  dark 
s  said  to  be  PuUati  or  Atrati.  The  yarious  articles  of  dress,  when 
re  not  simply  washed,  but  were  elaborately  scoured  with  sulphur  and 
ng  substances,  by  a  class  of  persons  called  FuUones.  Those  who 
ihed  of  any  offience  against  the  State,  frequently  endeavoured  to 
;  sympathy,  by  appearing  abroad  SordidaH^  i.e.  with  Vestes  Sot' 
^ng  by  the  neglect  of  their  personal  appearance  the  mental  depres- 
which  they  were  labouring.  The  term  opposed  to  Sordidati  is 
nrhich  has  been  already  explained,  p.  177. 

m  conquests  in  the  East  led  to  the  importation  of  silk,  (Sericum,) 
t  of  the  raw  material  was  so  great,  that  thin  gauzes  (Coae 
3  chiefly  employed,  or  cloths  in  which  the  woof  was  oi  silk 

Sericd)  and  the  warp  of  flax,  (Stamine  lineo,^  these  stufis  being 
tes  subsericae,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Vestes  hohsericae^ 
ntirely  of  sUk.  Dresses  of  such  materials  were  at  first  almost 
fromcn,  and  so  unbecoming  was  it  considered  for  a  man  to  appear 
at  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  Senate  passed  a  decree — Ne 
:a  viros  foedaret  (Tacit  Ann.  IL  33.)  Although  thb  regulation 
ioon  been  disregarded  or  evaded,  it  is  evident  that  while  silk  was 
iight  in  gold,  its  use  must  have  been  very  limited. '  Cotton  also, 
t  unknown,  was  rare ;  but  it  appears  very  strange  and  unaccountable 
though  cultivated  in  Italy,  and  used  for  many  domestic  purposes, 
mployed  generally,  until  a  late  epoch,  for  articles  of  dress,  insomuch 
»ts  of  Isis  were  at  once  marked  out  to  the  eye  as  a  distinct  class  by 
ance  of  their  being  robed  in  linen  (linigera  turha.^ 
erally  assumed  tl^t  the  words  Byssusy  Carbasus^  Zinum,  Sindon, 
.  Supparum^  signify  difierent  kinds  of  flax  and  of  linen  doth ;  that 
ii(tes  Bombycinae,  Coae  Vestes,  Sericum^  Sericae  Vestesj  all  indicate 
that  Gosstpium  and  Xylinum  (sc.  Unum)  mean  cotton.  But  on 
arefully  the  passages  in  andent  authors  where  these  words  occur,  it 
d  that  much  obscmity  and  confusion  prevail ;  that  the  terms  usually 

«tell.  L  III  91.  leqq.  Ovid.  Medio,  fka  pastim.  A.A  IIL  107.  CI&  Oral  S3. 
.  It  to  doabtIkU  whether  the  PwriMCfH*  mentioned  In  Honoe  wm  ui  artlol*  of 
Dinament  worn  round  the  ancle  (Hor.  Epp.  L  xriL  S6L)    The  most  oomidet* 

mattera  oonneoted  with  the  toilet  of  a  Roduui  ladj  under  tlie  empire  la  to  te 
irork  of  BoKTTioBa  entitled  SaMmu 

VL  17.  Seneft  de  Bon.  vn.  A  Dion  Gaan  XLIIL  81  LIL  1&  8net  Calif. 
.  Alex.  8eT.  40.  Elagab.  SOL    Vopl8&  AunUaa  4ft.  Taott ia    Udor.  XDLadL 
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translated  Silk  and  Silken  must  in  manj  cases  refer  to  muslins  or  other  ^ 
manufactures  of  cotton,  which,  like  silk,  were  brought  from  the  fv  Ea 
that  although  uotliinj;  is  more  certain  than  that,  in  ordinary  lanimi^e,  j 
witli  its  derivatives,  Lineus^  Linteusy  Linteo^  and  Lintearius,  sllrdcr' 
yet  we  shall  find  Linum  and  Byssushoih  used  to  denote  cotton^  while  & 
sometimes  linen,  sometimes  muslin  or  calico.  ^ 

Hpinaing  aad  WeaTln^. — Not  Only  were  woollen  stuffs  employed 
sivcly  for  many  centuries,  but  in  the  earlier  ages  the  cloth  was  all  hoin 
Spinning  and  AVeaving  were  considered  honourable  in  themfdv^ 
formed  the  chief  occupation  of  females  in  every  rank.  The  family  loo 
stood  in  tlic  Atrium^  the  public  apartment  of  the  mansion,  and  here  the 
of  the  house  sat  and  toiled,  surrounded  by  her  female  slaves. 

A  quantity  of  wool  was  weighed  out  to  each  handmaid,  (hence  Pau 
nifies  a  task, J  which  she  was  required  first  to  card,  (carpcre^—^'arpfr 
pensmn^)  and  then  to  spin  into  yam.  The  latter  operation  was  pCTf« 
means  of  a  distaff  (^Cobis)  and  spindle,  (l^i^?/.v,)  the  method  practiiH 
country  at  no  very  remote  epoch,  and  still  almost  universal  in  southe 
A  most  graphic  and  charming  description  of  the  process  will  be  fuund  in  < 
where  he  represents  the  Fates  plying  their  task  at  the  nuptials  of  Pe! 
Thetis  (LXIV.  312-320.)  The  'different  parts  of  the  Loom  and  of  the 
in  like  maimer  enumerated  by  Ovid  when  describing  the  struffde  of 
with  Minerva,  and  are  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  clisaics.  *  Tiic  fna 
l/oom,  which  was  generally  placed  vertically,  and  not  horizontally,  w. 
luffum^  the  web  was  Tela^  the  loops,  whicli  arc  now  called  Heddlcj, ' 
Licia^  the  warp  or  longitudinal  threads  of  the  web  Stamen^  the  wojf 
threads  Trama  or  Stibtemen^  the  reed  by  which  the  threads  of  the  w 
koj)t  8(?parate,  so  as  to  afford  a  passa^'C  for  the  shuttle,  was  Arundo,  ih 
ii?olf  was  Jiatlitts,  the  lay  by  whicli  the  threads  of  the  woof  are  dri^ 
wjis  Ptrtf.n  (Ilia  etiam  radio  ST antes  peratrrere  telas  =  ErudU  i 
PECTINE  DKNSET  oi'CS.     Ovid.  Fast.  III.  819.) 

IV.  Writino  Materials,  Books,  Libraries,  &c. 

AVe  may  j)ass  over  very  briefly  those  substances  which  were  re«»rteii 
the  most  rouiote  epochs  for  recording  and  preserving  public  acts  and 
clocunients  of  every  description,  and  on  which  the  cliaracters  were  cut 
inscribed.  Such  wore  slabs  of  stone,  (incuta  tiotis  marmora  publicise 
IV.  viii.  1;k) — })lates  of  copper  or  bronze,  (leges  Decemviralcs  .  , 
iticisas  pnhltce  projiosnerunt,  Liv.  III.  57.)  which  were  employed  almc 
sivi'ly,  down  to  a  very  late  perioil,  for  registering  the  ordinances  of  tl 
and  the  docrees  of  the  Senate — sheets  of  lead,  the  plumhea  volttmina 
(H.N.  Xin.  11.) — and  slabs  of  wood  (oppida  moliri^  leges  incidcre  2^ 
A. P.  39y.) '  Xor  c'ui  wc  enter  into  any  examination  of  the  use  of  pali 
(in  palmarum  fhUis  primo  scriptitatum^  Plin.  1.  c.)  nor  of  the  bark 
(lihcr,)  still  nianufacturefl  for  sucli  purposes  in  the  East ;  nor  of  the 
liiien  of  which  the  ancient  Lintei  lihrij  referred  to  by  Livy  (IV.  7. 

1  On  theso  and  all  topics  conntctiKl  with  the  textile  fkbriee  of  th*  uiolcnti.  Ml 
terly  tn-atlM  of  Yatki,  entitled  TerMnum  Antiquorum,  a  work  which,  to  thi 
CTerf  Hcholar,  bai  not  yet  been  completed. 
S  OTid  Met  VI.  54.  oomp.  Faet.  II L  816— 8Sa 
S  In  Aulua  Gelliuf  (II.  12.)  we  read— /n  legOtu  Sotamit  ilNi 
ABiBUi  LioaBii  (alll  leg.  a$ieritnu)  incuM  nmi,  &e. 
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r  name  implies,  have  been  composed.    We  confine  ooraelyes  to  the 

of  the  materials  which  were  in  ordinary  use  after  the  Romans  had 

eraiy  people,  and  when  writings  of  all  descriptions  were  multiplied 

altogether  unknown  in  the  earlier  ages. 

uialB  maj  be  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  the  writing  was 

)ennanent  preservation,  or  consisted  of  notes  made  for  a  temporary 

.    In  the  former  case,  the  materials  employed  were  either  Paper 

Parchment,  {Membrana,)  in  the  latter,  thin  pieces  of  board  coated 

abulae  ceratae.^ 

termed  Charta,  was  made  from  the  reedy  plant  called  Papyrus, 

Papyrus  of  modem  botanists,  which  grew  in  great  abundance  amid 

waters  left  by  the  inundations  of  the  NUe.  Paper  from  the 
i  used  in  Egypt  at  a  period  far  beyond  the  records  of  authentic 
agments  of  it  covered  with  writing  are  found  attached  to  the  oldest 
i  was  imported  into  Rome  from  Alexandria  in  large  quantities 
close  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire,  and  manufactories 
xisted  in  the  metropolis  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  up  into  dif- 
Eight  varieties  were  known  during  the  early  part  of  the  first 

best  quality  was  Charta  Augusta,  the  second  Liuiana,  the  third 
is  in  ancient  times  having  been  the  epithet  applied  to  the  best ;  the 
ailed  Emporetica,  and  was  used  for  tying  up  parcels  only.  In 
of  certain  improvements  introduced  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  the 
dia  eventually  took  precedence  even  of  the  Augusta,  The  mode 
Papyrus  was  manufactured  into  paper  has  been  minutely  described 
>  is  our  great  authority  upon  this  topic,  (H.N.  Xm.  1 1. 12.)  but  he 
usually  obscure  and  confused  in  his  phraseology  when  describing 

We  gather,  however,  from  his  words,  that  the  stem  of  the  Papyrus 
lengths,  and  that  the  inner  substance  was  separated  into  very  thin 
3  (phUyrae)  by  a  sharp  pointed  instrument  (acus.)  Two  of  these 
B  placed  one  above  the  other,  the  direction  of  the  fibres  in  the  one 
t  angles  to  the  fibres  of  the  other,  and  glued  together  to  form  the 
he  paper ;  several  of  these  strips  were  then  placed  side  by  side  and 
3r  to  form  a  strip  of  the  proper  breadth,  which  was  now  termed 
^agina,  or  Plagula,  the  breadth  varying  in  the  different  qualities, 
ugusta  being  13  Digiti,  (p.  409,)  that  of  the  Hieratica  11.  Again. 
lae  or  Pla^aa  were  glued  together  to  form  a  full  sized  sheet 
?,  the  number  of  Plagulae  so  united  never  exceeding  twenty.    The 

thicker  than  any  of  the  other  kinds,  being  composed  of  three 
!ed  above  each  other ;  in  breadth,  too,  it  exceeded  even  the  Augusta, 

wide,  (jpedaUs^  and  the  particular  variety  called  Macrocolum 
lum  ^  was  a  foot  and  a-half  wide  (cubitalis.) 
lent  or  Vellum,  termed  Pergamena  (so.  membrana)  because  the 
t  was  ascribed  to  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Pergamns,  was  also 
ised,  but  being  much  more  costly  than  Charta  made  of  the 
IS  employed  for  those  documents  oidy  which  were  regarded  as  of 
mce  and  value. 

Ink. — ^The  pen  for  writing  upon  paper  or  parchment  was  made  of  a 
ice  is  termed  Arundo  s.  Calamus  s.  Fistula^  and  was  formed  into  the 
by  a  penknife — the  Scalprum  librarium.    Ink,  termed  Atramen' 

iaeroeoUmm,  applied  to  paptr  of  larg«  tiui.  wu  known  to  Ciotro^  MO  Bpfi  mk 
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fum,  wM  fjrvncrally  composed  of  lamp-black  (obtained  bj  burning  ] 
mixed  with  g^m  water  or  some  other  glatinoos  liquid.  Sepia  a 
fluid  contained  in  the  bag  of  the  cattle  fish,  was  used  as  a  snbstil 
mentum.  ^ 

Since  the  common  Atramentum  contained  no  mordant,  it  did  i 
make  an  indelible  mark  npon  parchment,  bat  mi^ht  be  earilr 
the  application  of  a  wet  sponge ;  if,  however,  in  conseqaence  of 
being  properly  dressed,  or  from  some  other  caase,  the  black  maik^ 
removed  in  this  manner,  the  surface  of  the  membrana  might  be  n 
able  for  the  reception  of  fresh  writing  by  scraping  it  with  pnmice 
similar  snbrtance,  and  hence  sec(md-hand  parchment  renovated  ii 
was  called  Palimpsextw, ' 

Writing  was  confined  to  one  side  of  the  Charta  or  Memhrana 
an  author  was  hard  pressed  for  room,  or  when  old  MSS.  were  gii 
order  tliat  they  might  copy  out  their  exercises  on  tlie  back.  Sac 
diritingiiished  by  the  epithet  Opisthographus,  * 
*  3.  Tabula  properly  signifies  a  board,  and  the  commonest  > 
materials  were  small  thin  boards  (Taftellae)  covered  with  a  co 
(Cera  ranis  infiisa  tabeUis,)  the  characters  being  formed  by  t 
termed  Stilus  or  Graphium,  which  was  ground  to  a  sharp  point  i 
scratching  the  wax,  and  flattened  at  the  other  for  smoothing  the 
it  was  desired  to  obliterate  what  had  been  inscribed — hence  the  \ 
Stilum  Bignifies  To  make  an  erasure.  When  several  of  these 
united  together,  they  formed  books,  which  were  termed  Codict, 
(Piurinm  Tahularum  contextus;)  when  these  were  of  small  dii 
were  called  Pugillares,  and  according  as  they  consisted  of  two,  - 
leaves,  were  distinguished  as  Diptychi,  Triptyrhi,  TripHctJt,  Qui 
Instead  of  common  deal,  the  precious  Citrus  wood  was  sometime 
Pugillarat,  and  they  were  frequently  decorated  with  costly  omam 

Although  the  words  Tabulae^  Tabellae,  Codices,  Coiiiciili,  pr 
tablets  cc'vored  with  wax,  they  are  constantly  employed  in  a  »:< 
denote  written  documents  of  any  description,  whatever  might  b 
employed.   Thus  Tabulae  Testamenti  is  the  received  phrase  for  a 
puch  a  deed  would  doubtless  be  generally  engrossed  on  paper  or  p 
Horace  (losignates  the  first  page  of  a  Will  as  Prima  cera   {i 
Kut  Pufjillares  might  be  made  of  parohment  or  of  ivorr; 
of  the  £pi<;rams  of  Martial  (XIV.  7.)  bears  as  its  Lemma  Pu; 
brand,  anil  another  (XIV.  6.)  Pugillares  Eborei,  while  in 
(Orelli  No.  ^838)  we  read  of  Pugillares  membrcmaceos  cum  opei 

Liber. — C)bPcrvo  that  Liber  signifies  properly  the  inner  bark  c 
cially  of  the  Tilia  or  Linden-tree,  and  tliat  Philyrae  are  the 
inembraues  of  which  the  Liber  is  composed.  This  subetanoe  ha 
piircd  in  early  ages  for  writing,  jost  as  the  Philyrae  of  the  Pa 
^pyV^*  ^1^6  ^'onl  Liber,  in  process  of  time,  was  employed  like  Tab 
a  book  or  document  of  any  description  withont  reference  to  the  c 
UOKUM  appcUatione  continentur  omnia  vohtmina^  she  in  charta 

1  Pera.8.IIL  II.  leqq.  Cfe.  ad  Att  Y 1 1.  8Mt  VltoO.  1  TMit.  Ab 
VII.  la    Plln.  H.N  xixV.  &  XXX Vll  7. 

>  Cla  ad  Fam.  VII.  is.    CatulL  XXIL  14. 

S  luT.  8.  1.  5.    Martial.  IV.  88.    Plln.  Epp.  HI.  8.    Dfrctt  XXXTII.  at  i 

«  OTid.  A.A.  I.  437  Hor.  8.  I.  sl  71  Ci&  In  Terr.  IV.  41.  BciiM.  < 
MirtlaL  XIV.  a  Senee.  Bp.  CVIII  Aoaon.  Eplgr.  148.  Ywy  maaSL  A«fl 
FifaMM.  MartUL  XIV.  &  9.  #  -w 
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jm  In  quttvis  aUa  matericu    Sed  et  ti  in  Phifyntt  avt  TT/ta,  ut 
tcon/SduiU^  out  in  aliquo  corio^  kUm  erU  dicendum.  Ulpian.  Digest. 
1. 

^— Letters  wen  merallj  written  upon  waxed  tablets,  bnt  alao  upon 
parohment  ^  When  Chiysalns  in  the  Baochides  of  Flaatns  UHh 
to  fetch  her  all  things  neoessarj  for  writing  a  letter,  she  names 

StQom,  Ceram,  et  Tabellai,  et  Linum. — IV.  iy.  64. 

mentioned  here  is  for  sealing  the  string  (Linum)  with  which  the 
tied  together ;  and  when  the  wax  was  thus  applied,  it  was  stamped 
10  impression  of  a  signet-ring,  this  operation  being  termed  Obsignare, 
in  the  soene  abore  quoted,  after  the  letter  is  finished,  the  writer  exclaims, 

Cedo  tn  Ceram  ao  Linum  actutum,  age  Obuga,  Obsxgxa,  dto. 

li  wben  a  letter  was  opened,  the  first  operation  was  to  destroy  the  seal — 
ware — the  next  to  cut  the  string — Linum  incidere  (Cio.  in  Cat.  III.  5.) 
~  of  wax,  a  sort  of  daj,  or  perhaps  gypsum,  called  CretuUiy  was  in  com- 
(Cic.  in  Verr.  IY.  9.) 

'  in  of  Xe<ter9.— -Since  the  Roman  government  had  no  post-office 

It,  persons  of  small  means  were  obliged  to  take  advantage  of  any 

which  might  occur  for  transmitting  their  letters,  while  the  rich  and 

liates  of  PiwliGoni  kept  regular  couriers,  called  Tabellarii^  for  the 

jMluiBUidlac  IJknurlcs,  *c. — When  a  woric  was  completed,  the  different 
I  of  paper  or  parchment  on  which  it  was  written  were  glued  to  each  other 
tadar  order,  so  as  to  form  one  long  sheet.  To  the  lower  extremity  a 
meal  piece  of  wood  was  attached,  round  which  the  whole  was  rolled,  and 
I  a  Vciumen  was  formed.  The  two  circular  ends  of  the  wooden  cnrlinder, 
iriy  portions  of  it  visible  when  the  MS.  was  rolled  up,  were  termed  TJmhiUci^ 
ivoe  the  word  Umbilicus  was  used  to  denote  the  cylinder  itself,  which  gave 
b  the  phrase  Ad  umbiUcum  adducerty  signifying  to  bring  to  a  conclusion, 
pro  Umbilici  were  sometims  decorated  with  colours,  (hence,  picti  umbUici,) 
jMiietimeB  two  knobs,  called  Comtta,  were  attached  to  them.  The  rough 
Us  edges  of  the  roll,  named  Frontes,  were  cut  even  and  smoothed  with 
In  stone,  (geminae  poliantur  pumice  Frontes^)  the  back  of  the  roll  was 
■d  over  with  oil  of  cedar,  (dleum  ex  Cedroj  Yitruv.  II.  9,)  which  was 
ived  to  possess  the  property  of  preserving  it  from  the  attacks  of  moths  and 
r  insects  {Tineae — Blattae.)  An  outside  wrapper  (the  wtrrvfifi  of  the 
ki)  dyed  of  some  bright  colour,  yellow  or  purple,  (Lutea  sed  niveum 
hai  membrana  Ubellum — Nee  te  purpureo  velent  vaccinia  fucOy)  was  then 
1 00,  and  secured  by  red  strings  (^lora  rubra.)  Finally,  the  title  (Index — 
Atf^— S/AAx//3of)  was  written  in  scarlet  letters  {Titulus  notetur  minio — Index 
si  cocco)  on  thin  parchment,  (membranula^)  and  attached  to  one  of  the 
iiUci  or  of  the  Cornua,  Reference  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
m  different  passages  in  ancient  writers  from  which  the  above  account  has 
pieced  together.' 

l&MlFBm.vn.l&adaF.  n  IS.    MartULZIV.  11.    DIgMt.  XXXIU  Ix  & 

la  iB  V«rr.  IIL  m  ad  Fam.  XIL  It.  XIV.  SI  PhUlpp.  U.  SI. 

fetaU.  LI.  XXn.    TibalLIILLia  Ovid.  Trist.  L  1.  5.  IIL  L  1&  B.P.  IY.  zUL  7.  Hor. 

ML  Epp.  L  zx.  a.    IfartiaL  I.  97.  IIB.  IIL  IIY.  91.  V.  6L  VL  1&  VIIL  6L  721.  X.  8ft  XL 

'.   Gtaka«jUt.iy.4.&S.   Lodaa.  aifwa  ladoet  16L 
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When  books  were  collected  in  Libraries,  they  were  dcporited  k 

shelves  tenned  Armaria  s.  Foruli  s.  Loculamenta^  or  fignntivd?, , 

when  carried  about  from  place  to  place  were  packed  in  boxes  called  j 

Capsae}    The  material  most  esteemed  for  the  construction  of  sock : 

was  the  wood  of  the  cypress  tree,  wliich  was  believed  to  be  more  h 

any  other,  and  to  possess  antiseptic  properties — henoe  the  exclamatira 

(A.r.  331.) 

— ^-^— ^— ^—  Speramus  carmina  fingi 
Posse  linenda  cedro,  et  levi  servanda  caprcaeo. 

Librarii  is  the  general  term  for  that  class  of  slaves  who  were  i 
connected  with  the  book  or  writing  department  in  an  establishma 
this  name  is  given  to  the  Transcribers  who  made  copies  of  woHi 
master^s  use  or  for  sale,  to  Secretaries  of  every  description,  {Librarii 
lis — ad  manujn — a  manu — a  studiis,)  as  well  as  to  those  domeeii^s 
charge  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  books  were  kept  {Scrri  a  bPJii 

Librarius  is  used  also  to  denote  a  bookseller^  for  these  persons, 
small  way  of  business,  would  copy  out  witli  their  own  hands  tlte  w 
they  retailed.  The  names  of  the  books  wliich  they  had  in  stock  vtf 
posts  or  pillars  (^Pilae — Columnae)  in  front  of  their  shops,  ( la^Hmae . 
and  hence  Horace  when  he  declares  that  he  had  no  wish  that  his  writ 
be  hawked  about,  uses  the  expression  (S,  I.  iv.  71) — Nulla  Tal 
kaheat  neqne  Pila  libdlos — and  again,  in  allusion  to  the  same  pr 
372) — mediocrihua  esse  poetis  =»  Non  homines^  nan  di,  non  concc*^ 
nae.  The  Argiletum  and  the  Viciis  Sandaliiis  seem  to  have  bei 
quarters  of  booksellers  under  the  empire,  and  the  fame  of  the  . 
Augustus,  of  Dorus  under  Nero,  and  of  Tryphon  under  Domiti^ 
preserved  by  Horace,  Seneca,  Martial,  and  Quintilian.^ 

V.  Houses. 

The  arrangement  of  a  Roman  dwelling-house  {Donrns — Aedenpr 
proved  a  source  of  much  euibarrassment  to  scholars,  and  althongfa 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  various  subjects  of  discussion  by  the  ext< 
vatioiis  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  many  points  are  still  doubtful 
room  is  still  left  fi)r  controversy.  We  shall  mention  in  succession  lb* 
parts  which  usually  made  up  the  town  mansion  of  a  man  of  fortune 
lirst  century  of  the  empire,  and  endeavour  to  determine  their  relativi 
the  plan  (A)  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  which  represents 
plan  of  one  of  the  largest  houses  at  Pompeii,  that  which  is  nsnally  d 
as  the  House  of  Pattsa.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of 
there  rej)resented  were  altogether  dispensed  with  in  dwellings  c 
persons  of  small  means,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  snmptoo' 
a  small  provincial  town  such  as  Pompeii  was,  could  not  vie  either  in 

1  Vitruv.  VII,  Praef.  PUn.  Epp.  11.  17.  Senee.  de  Tnnquill.  9.  far.  S.  ni. ! 
IIIH.  VII.  17.     Vopi8c.  Tacit,  a 

'  On  booksellors,  who  were  frequently  dealsnated  by  the  Greek  t«mi  BibH^ 
Bhonii,  sre  Aul.  Gcil.  II.  a  V.  4.  XIIL  sa  XVIIT.  4.  See  alio  Ole.  de  Lefr  IlL 
II.  !>.  II or.  Epp.  I.  XX.  2.  A. P.  34S.  Senec.  de  Ben.  VII.  6.  Martial.  L  lU  IL 
XIII.  .1.  Quintil.  I.O.  Praef.  On  tho  price  of  popular  new  imbUeaUoDi,  tea  Mar 

3  On  the  subject  of  ihiA  nection  consult  Maioib,  Le  Palah  de  Scmunu  •«  Dm 
Maitun  liumaiM.  Pariii.  1822;  and  the  great  work  of  the  tame  anthor  on  Fob 
together  with  the  flrHt  Kxcur»ui  to  the  ftocond  iccne  of  BscsitR'a  Galhv.  o 
mAtortali  nniuiiite  for  the  student  who  ma^  wiih  to  inTsatigaU  this  dUBcnll  n 
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of  its  apartments  with  the  palaoes  of  the  metropolis.    The  two 
whioh  we  derive  the  greatest  amoxmt  of  direct  information,  are  the 
<tf  Yitrovios,  and  two  letters  of  the  joonger  Plinj  (II.  17.  Y.  6.) 
V  however,  contains  chiefly  architectural  precepts  for  the  constmction 
the  different  portions  of  which,  in  so  far  as  their  uses  and  jnxta 
a  were  concerned,  were  familiar  to  his  readers,  while  in  the  latter,  two 
described  which,  it  would  appear,  differed  materially  from  ordinaiy 


warn, — We  must  beein  bj  exphuning  this  term,  which  bears  two  distinct 
■tknis.  It  origimul/  denoted  a  mass  of  buildhig,  consisting  of  one  or  of 
i  lioiisea,  surrounded  on  all  sides  bj  streets  or  lanes,  and  thus  completely 
■d  frcmi  other  buildings.  Even  when  an  Insula  contained  only  one  regu- 
Dnon,  there  were  frequentlj  shops  in  different  parts  of  the  ground  stoxy, 
Daunon  in  Roman  and  Neapolitan  palaces  in  modem  times.  Such  a  mass 
ding  was  frequently  raised  to  the  height  of  several  stories,  and  laid  out  in 
K-faonses  for  the  acconunodation  of  single  individuals,  or  of  small  families 
^ig  to  the  middle  or  lower  classes,  these  individuals  and  frunilies  living 
mj*  iqMut,  but  stiU  under  the  same  roof,  as  takes  place  in  the  Flats  of  a 
I  Xaiu/,  or  the  Etages  of  a  French  Hold,  Hence  Insula  is  employed  to 
I  m  single  lodging-house,  or  set  of  apartments,  and  the  person  employed 
I  proprietor  to  exercise  a  general  superintendence  over  the  whole  of  the 
te  Insulae,  which  were  included  in  the  large  Insula^  was  named  Insu' 
ii  his  duties  being  probably  analogous  to  those  of  a  Concierge  in  French 
iibments  of  a  similar  nature.  The  mass  of  building  represented  in  the 
[A)  at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  an  Insula  in  the  first  sense,  containing  not 
tba  manuon,  called  the  House  of  Pansa^  but  also  a  number  of  ^ops 
ed  (x),  and  four  small  lodgings  marked  (z),  none  of  which  had  any  com- 
oation  with  the  House  of  Pansa,  and  would  thus  be  termed  Insulae  in  the 
d  sense.' 

■HbaluM.  Area. — The  door  of  the  house  was  frequently  thrown  back  to 
nderable  distance  from  the  street,  and  an  open  space  was  left  in  front, 
k  was  sometimes  planted  with  trees,  and  was  large  enough  to  admit  of  a 
M>  on  each  side,  ornamented  with  triumphal  chariots,  statues,  and  other 
■  of  art.  The  open  space  was  termed  Area,  and  this,  together  with  the 
luides,  seats,  &c.,  constituted  the  Vestibulum,  which,  it  must  be  under- 
^  was  altogether  on  the  exterior  of  the  mansion.  The  houses  in  Pompeii 
no  Vestibulum^  but  open  upon  the  street,  as  in  the  case  of  that  represented 

MtaBi*  laamM  were  the  names  given  to  the  principal  entrance,  the  door  by 
i  it  was  closed  being  usually  folding,  as  indicated  by  the  plural  words 
ae  and  Fores,  the  latter,  however,  is  used  also  in  the  singular  Forts,  The 
was  generally  left  open  during  the  day,  but  a  Porter — lanitor — Ostiarius — 
wat<m  in  a  small  lodge  or  box,  {CeUa  osUarii,)  observing  all  who  passed  in 
ntii 

mtMrwmm, — ^A  passage  or  smaQ  entrance  hall  leading  from  the  outer  door 
I  interior  of  the  house. 

tbnm, — ^This,  for  a  long  period,  was  the  most  important  apartment  in  a 

m  hooae.    It  was  generally  more  spacious  than  any  other,  and  existed  in 

shape  in  eveiy  mansion,  great  or  small,  fit>m  the  earliest  down  to  the 

tmr.  I.  6L  n  8.    PanL  DIm.  i.t.  Inndae  p.  iii.  Clo.  pro  Cod.  7.  a4  Att.  XIY.  a  XV. 
▲Bii.XY.oa    8Mt.N«r.  as.    Bmte.  d«  in.  Ill  as. 
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latest  times.    It  was  alwayt  placed  opposite  to  the  prineipal  eatni 

in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  lighted  br  an  ^Mitiin  Id  the  eortn 

ing,  open  to  the  skj,  wldch  was  called  tmpbimum^  became  the  am 

sloped  towards  it  so  as  to  conduct  the  rain  down  into  a  nmrnm 

pluvium^  formed  in  the  pavement  below  for  its  reception.  The  Air\ 

ginally  the  pnblic  room,  open  to  all  members  <tf  the  fiunilj,  to  fti 

visitors.    In  the  middle  was  placed  the  fire-place  of  the  hone,  (/ 

all  coliiuiry  operations  were  conducted,  the  smoke  escaping  ihxoa^ 

vium  above ;  beside  the  Focus  a  small  altar  was  erected,  upon  wfaid 

tlic  offerings  to  the  domestic  Gods,  the  Lares  and  Penates,  who  oo 

hard  by,  and  the  Focus  being  the  spot  farthest  removed  from  the  e 

mansion,  the  space  which  it  occnpicKi  was  sometimes  termed  Patet 

Ptnetrales.    In  the  Atrium  stood  the  marriage  conch  {Leetusga 

diately  opposite  to  the  door,  and  hence  it  was  sometimes  distingmil 

advtrms;  here,  too,  all  the  members  of  the  household  shared  the  tat 

here  stood  the  looms ;  here  the  mistress  plied  her  laboun  smroi 

maidens ;  here  the  master  received  his  visitors ;  here,  when  a  desih 

corpse  was  laid  out  previous  to  tlie  funeral,  with  feet  towards  the  ou 

here  were  arranged  the  waxen  images  of  illustrioos  anceslon  i 

NobiUs  (p.  67)  took  such  pride.   This  description  most  be  undem 

in  80  far  as  persons  belonging  to  the  higher  ranks  were  ooncemeJ, 

tive  ages  only,  when  the  Atrium  was  the  sole  public  apartment. 

time,  separate  rooms  for  cooking,  for  banqueting,  and  for  canyinj 

domestic  toils  were  constructed,  a  private  chapel  was  provided  ix  t 

iu  the  houses  of  the  great  the  Atrium  was  set  apart  for  the  reoept 

aiid  of  thusc  who  souglit  assistance  from,  or  deured  to  testify  the 

the  lord  of  the  mansion. 

Cavardinm. — As  houscs  becamo  more  spacious  and  the  dimi 
Atrium  were  increased,  it  became  necessary  to  support  the  roof  «il 
beiug  placed  at  each  comer  of  tlie  Impluvium.  In  process  of  tim 
found  to  possess  many  advantages  in  point  of  coolness  and  ventils 
the  aperture  was  made  larger  tlian  was  absolutely  required  for  the 
liglit,  more  pillars  were  in  this  case  required  for  the  support  of  tb 
a  small  o()un  court  was  then  formed  below  the  Impluvium^  sur 
ooluunudc.    An  apartment  formed  upon  this  plan  was  termed  a  C 

Pcriaiyliam. — When  tlie  size  of  this  court  was  considerably  e 
tu  leave  merely  covered  cloisters  between  the  piUars  of  the  ocdoi 
H.'ilid,  the  cuurt  and  cloistcFB  were  termefl  Peristylium, 

lious<:3  ou  a  great  scale  had  on  Atrium,  a  Cavaedium^  and  i 
all  spacious,  but  occasionally  the  Atrium  was  contracted  to  a  me 
l»LT,  and  the  Cavaedium  became  tlie  great  reception  hall.  Uliei 
(-a.se,  the  Atrium  was  sometimes  roof^  over  completely  ^Atrium 
ivL-civiu^  liM]it  fi^m  ti^o  Cavaedium  on  one  aide,  and  from  the  onl 
other. 

It  is  clear  that  it  must  have  been  difficult  to  determine  the  c 
yshxch  an  Atrium  passed  into  a  Cavaedium,  and  a  Cavatdium  ii 
Hum,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  expressions  employed  by  i 
in  reference  to  these  matters  should  be  occasionally  ainbignona 
unueccssaiy  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  the  controveny  yn»iw^no^ 
the  one  baud,  who  maintain  that  Atrium  and  Cavaidium  axe  al 
uymoos,  or  at  all  e\'eLt8»  that  the  Cavaedium  waa  merely  the  gm 
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Atrium^  and  bj  those  who  insist  that  these  words  alwajs  represent 
tirel/  distinot.  It  is  enough  to  bear  in  mind  thai  the  Atrium  was 
ed  with,  that  neither  the  Cavaedium  nor  the  PeristifUum  were 
that  when  we  find  one  only  it  maj  be  difficult  to  determine  to 
classes  it  properly  belongs.  Then  in  the  house  A  we  have  the 
ctl  J  mark^,  but  we  may  hesitate,  whether  the  court  behind  marked 
3  regarded  as  a  Cavaedium  or  a  Ptristylium} 
m  Ala«. — The  Atrium  at  its  lower  end  was  divided  into  three 
)en  in  fh>nt ;  the  largest,  that  in  the  centre,  was  the  Tablinum^ 
smaller,  on  each  side,  were  the  Alae,  Here  were  deposited  the 
ecords  and  archives,  and  all  documents  commemorating  the  exploits 
m  performed  or  connected  with  the  high  offices  which  had  been 
bers  of  the  family. 

IS  the  general  name  for  narrow  passages  leading  from  one  portion 
0  another,  and  of  these  there  was  generally  one  on  each  side  of 

um  with  its  Alae  served  to  separate  the  public  from  the  private 
and  hence  when  there  was  both  an  Atrium  and  a  Cavaediuvu 
would  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cavaedium, 
dining  rooms.  When  there  were  several  of  these,  they  varied  in 
:  to  the  number  of  guests  wliich  they  were  designed  to  contain,  and 
as  to  offer  different  exposures  suited  to  the  different  seasons  of  the 


s.  D^nHli^ria,  bed-rooms.  These  also  were  arranged  so  as  to 
OS.  Some  had  an  antechamber  or  dressing-room  attached,  called 
T^onjoiTupy)  in  others,  the  bed  was  placed  in  a  recess  or  alcove 

is  is  a  general  term  for  Saloons,  which  might  be  used  as  dining* 
vate  sitting  rooms  for  females,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  They 
ent  appellations  according  to  theur  form  and  arcliitectural  decora- 
an  Oecus  which  was  square  and  ornamented  with  four  pillars,  was 
istylos,  others  were  called  CorintJdi^  Cyziceni^  Aegyptii^  &c., 
he  style  in  which  they  were  constructed  and  fitted  up. 
vere  conversation  rooms,  {parlours,)  furnished  with  seats,  which 
y  placed  in  semicircular  recesses  (Hemiofclia^) 
ses  the  name  alone  sufficiently  indicates  the  purpose  for  which  the 
IS  designed.  To  this  class  belong  the  Bibliotheca,  (library,)  the 
(picture-gallery,)  the  Lararium,  (chapel,)  the  Culina,  (kitchen,) 
na  (scullery)  attached,  t\ie Pistrinum,  (bake-house,)  CeilaPenu- 
K)m,)  CeUa  Vinaria,  (wine-cellar,)  and  many  others, 
rked  B  represents  one  of  the  numerous  attempts  to  lay  down  the 
lan  house  according  to  the  description  of  Yitruvius.  Many  of  the 
as  here  represent^,  are,  however,  very  doubtful,  and  the  space 
;ed  as  a  Vestibulum  ought  to  be  designated  as  a  Proihyrum. 

B  chiefly  relied  upon  by  those  who  entertain  eonflleting  opinions  with  re- 
ition  between  an  Atrium  and  a  Ctnaediwn  (or  Cavum  aedhan,  as  It  is  some, 
are— Varro  L.L.  V.  f  161.  Vltrur.  VI.  3.  seoq.  aaintU.  L  O.  XL  S  I  90. 
1    nin.  Eppk  a  17.    PUn.  H.N.  XIV.  1.    Paul  Diao.  t.T.  dirium  pu  11. 
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dtnited  to  Bgricnluire  and  lb 
and  tbe  ealtivation  of  the  mI 
ftM-born  dtiien.  Nnmeroiu 
bnnoboof  the  irt  wan  pot 
ifatccndri  to  1U.  The  most 
ni.,  b^lhe  celebrated  H.  ' 
hare  also  a  longer  and  more 
ColamelU,  who  probably  Sou 
i>  tbe  fann  of  a  Farmer'i  ] 
•  miter  of  tucertain  date  ai 


ecoDom;  by  BI.  Poi 
I,  Dt  ArU  Vtltrii. 
fteqnently  pabliabed  togetlier 
Latini.  In  addition,  two  boi 
aad  ZVUL,  an  chiefly  occt 
Thrgil  hat  cboaen  tbia  for  the 
poem  in  exuieuce. 

BbrUUmm  af  Iks  Ra^scl. 

«ii|iloyed  ■■  eqoivsleot,  may 
AcrlcHlUTa,  in  cbeproj 


.  fZf  n.  PaMto,  the  managemc 

'.  /!1  Again,  AfricwlMn,  in  thi 

T  1.  AffricuUura,  in  a  more 
the  oeieil  grauca ;  legnminoa 

■M^  M  flax ;  for  thdr  oil,  each  aa 

^^V  2,  CuUat  Arbonim,  arbori 

I^H  fa  flieneral,  but  principally  trui 


A<lRic:ui,TiJBK,  4gg 

ie  atoo,  Paada  mij  be  eubdWided  into— 

1,  Pastio  AgrcKlis  t.  Ra  Pecaaria,  comprehending  tlie  larger  and  mure 
inporUiit  domestic  nnimala,  such  as  eliecp,  oxen,  harsca,  &c. 

3.  Piatio  Villatica,  comprehendiog  ibu  smaller  aa<l  lesa  important  ammals 
■odi  u  poultry,  b«ca,  6«h,  &c. 

Ibew  are  lUe  divUions  of  tbe  sal^'ett  whicb  form  the  gronndwork  of  tbe 
Giergict:  tbe  first  book  is  dcrotcd  to  agricuUura  in  the  restricted  BenM — 

Qnid  fadHt  luetoa  segetcB,  qno  wdere  tfrraoi 
Verteie 

Tlie  second  to  the  Cultus  Arhorvm — 

Nnnc  le,  Bacdie,  mnoro,  ncp  nnn  tilvestria  taooni 
Virgalta  «t  prolem  tanJA  crwtcADtia  ulivue. 

The  tbird  to  Paslio  Agrata— 

Qoue  cnn  bomo,  qui  soltu  bibendo, 

Tim  fbttrth  to  that  particolar  depiu-tment  of  Pasli 
■flbnl  the  grealeat  scope  for  poetical  ornament,  vi 


»pibos  quanti  aiperientia  psrd* 

And  ia  the  same  book  there  arc  n  (cv  exquisite  lines  in  whicb  (116-148) 
VirnI  excuses  faimseirfor  not  entering  at  length  on  the  Cullm  ilortorum. 

nlloKing  (lie  eiample  of  tbe  great  poet,  we  sliall  make  a  few  remarki  on 
Meh  of  iLe  divisions  enumerated  above,  with  the  exception  of  gardening,  tha 
(Ictailt  belonging  to  that  pursuit  being  somewhat  minute  and  not  Iraqucall; 
■UBdcd  to  by  the  classical  writers. 

I.  Aomcui.Tt:na. 

VlrUlaaa  af  AKTlcitliBTa^— Vurro '  treats  of  agricultura  proper  under  funr 
l^rtat  beads. 

1.  Cognilio  FiniH.  the  nalnral  sitnnlion  of  tbe  farm,  the  soil,  and  the  climate. 

3.  Jnstrumeuta,  tbe  persons,  animals,  and  tools  requisite  for  tbe  onltivsIiDii 
of  the  &rm. 

3.  Eti  ijvSnis  area  cohtntwr,  the  vBTions  operations  to  bo  performed,  and 
tbe  crops  which  form  the  object  of  these  operations, 

4.  Tempora,  the  seasons  at  which  the  varions  operations  onght  to  b« 
pcifbrmed. 

1.   Copula  Fundi. 
This  may  be  treated  of  nnder  nine  lieads. 

(1.)  Forma  /unili  naltiralii.     (2.)   Terrae  natura.     (S.)  Modvt  afei. 

(*.)  foe  fihiban  Itieadit.     (6.)  Si  rcflio  iafeMa.     (6.)  Si  invectut  el  avtelvt 

i-ltmei.     {7)   VectuTai.     (8.)  Cullura el nalura/<m<lorum conjinium.     (9.) 

ViUa  et  Stahuta. 

(I.)  Forma  fuadl  nutHralii,  the  natural  aipoot  and  diaracter  of  tbe  lonlitj-.* 


^p  wbii 

^H    KilB, 


(20  TtTTM  nofura,  Ibe  quality  of  the  soil.    These  two  headi  uc  hi 


n  the  liuea  (G.  1.  50)- 
At  prim  Ignc 


qnun  idn^aiDi  uquor, 
oocli  pmediKBre  morem 
u  cultiia  habitiuqne  loootnin 
roTit  rcgiD,  et  quid  quoeque  cecoieL 


While  in  Bk.  II.  177,  he  enters  more  at  large  in 
"     and  givea  rules  for  dutinguUhiag  them,— 


>  the  oharacteruties  of  iSt 


Soils  were  clasBiGed  accordmg  to  their  prodnctivc  powers  their  etmiulencf.ll 
obief  coDBtitnoDts,  their  colour,  and  even  their  taste.     Thus  we  Sad  land  WOkcB  I 
of  aa— 1.  PingaU   (rich);    2.  Macra—leiuna   (poor);   3.   /Ntfru— ^gMt  | 
(free);  4.  Spisia — £>eiua  (aliff);    6.  Humida — ITll^noaa  (wet,  .,,, 

6.  Sicca  (dry);  7.  Argilioaa  (Ciajej);  8.  Lapida^  (etonj);  9.  Glamm 
(eraveUy);  10.  Arenoia  (aandy);  11.  PuOa—Nii/ra  (black);  12.  CnUt 
(white);  13.  Rubricota  (red);  14.  Salsa  (ea]t);'l5.  Amara  (bit(«r);  od 
many  othcts.' 

(3.)  Modus  agri,  the  meaiarement  of  land  and  the  ccnsiderfttiona  wbub 
regiilatcd  the  size  of  a  farm.  It  is  safficient  here  to  state  thai  the  land  mtMiin 
in  oommon  me  among  the  Romans  was  the  lugerum,  which  wta  leu  ihaii  two- 
thirds  aad  more  than  threc-flilhs  of  an  imperial  aore.' 

(4.)  DefinibMS  tuen'lis,  i  e.,  fences  {sepes,  septa,  tqtimenta).  The  feooM 
in  ordinaiy  use  were — a.  Sepimentum  nataraU,  the  qaiokset  hedga;  A. 
Sepimentum  ojre^W,  the  wooden  paling;  c.  Sipimentum  mililare,  ax 
of  a  ditch  (Jbrna)  crowned  with  a  back  (,agger)  fbnued  of  Ibe  earth 
ont ;  d.  Stpimentum  fabrik,  a  sione  or  brick  wsU,  with  or  without  oanenv 

(5.)  Si  regio  mfisla,  the  state  of  the  surrounding  conntiy  in  so  (ar  as  teeorilt 
of  property  was  concerned,  an  inqniry  by  no  means  nnnecassary,  for  a  diitria 
miglit  be  iniested  with  robbers  or  exposed  to  the  predatoiy  incunions  of  beatili 

(6.)  Si  Invcclu3  el  Aveclus  idonei,  that  is,  if  there  were  &oiIi[iea  for  pwtlil>- 
Ing  neccssvies  and  for  disposbg  of  the  prodocis  of  the  farm — good  marfceti  at 
hand  for  buying  and  selling,' 

(7.)  Vecturae,  the  accessibility  of  the  farm ;  whether  there  were  praolicibii 
roads  or  navigable  streams,* 

(8.)  CnHura  et  Natara  fundorum  conjininm. 

k  certain  influence  was  exercised  opon  the  value  of  a  farm  by  Ihi 
enltivation  adopted  in  and  the  natural  chnraclcr  of  the  lands  adjacent. 

(9.)  Vilia  et  Slabuia,  the  last  and  one  of  the  most  important  topics  betongil 
to  the  Cogaitio  Ftindi,  was  the  oonsideiarian  of  the  farm  bmldings,  the  dwell'  ~ 
bouse,  and  offlrjs.* 

The  general  term  oomprebending  the  whole  of  the  farm  buildingi  wu  V 
and  the  Blmotttre  might  he  discnssed  andcr  three  heads— o.  Villa  Urbaiia;  i 
Villa  Rustica;  c.  Villa  fructuaria. 

a.  Villa  Urbana. — This  comprehended  that  pottiou  of  the  bnildinga  at 


'  Vnrro  a  E.  I.  7.  a  ! 
■  Vitro  H.  a  MO.  11 
»  ViiTo  ft  R.  L  14. 
*Vai»8.&Llit 
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the  proprietor.     The  extent  and  the  decorations  depended  entirely  on 

and  his  means,  and  might  embrace  anything  between  the  simple  cotts 
primitiTe  times  ;>nd  the  sumptuonB  palaces  of  the  wealthy  in  the  age 

ViUa  Rustica, — Tliis  comprehended  that  portion  of  the  building  intend 
fhe  aooommodation  of  the  Familia  of  slave  labourers,  and  of  the  domes 
The  apartments  essential  for  the  familia  were — 1.  CuUna^ 
kitchen  where  the  food  of  the  establishment  was  cooked  and  eaten ; 
sleeping  closets  for  the  Servi  Soluti  (see  p.  97)  and  rooms  for  1 
and  the  Procurator;  3.  Ergastulum,  a  sort  of  prison,  freqaen 
ground,  where  the  Servi  Vincti  (see  p.  97)  were  confined  when  wit! 
The  buildings  for  the  domestic  animals  were  included  under  the  gene 
Stahula^  which  comprehended  Buhilia  (byres),  Ooilia  (sheep  hub 
(stables),  Harae  (pig  styes),  and  others. 
w|L  ViUa  fructuaria. — This  comprehended  that  portion  of  the  buildings  i 
~  for  storing  or  preparing  the  different  products  of  the  farm.  Such  w( 
Cdta  Vinaria  (wine  cellar),  CcUa  Olearia  (oil  cellar),  Cella  Torculai 
room),  Cfranaria  (granaries),  Foenilia  (hay  lofls),  PdUaria  (ch 
i)»  besides  a  number  of  apartments  for  objects  which  required  to  be  k( 
;  induded  xmder  the  general  terms  Horrea  and  Apothecae. 
tiie  farm  was  of  considerable  extent  the  buildings  were  usually  arrang 
two  courts  (cartes)^  and  in  the  centre  of  each  of  these  was  a  large  tai 
hid). 
Either  within  the  enclosures  of  the  farm  buildings,  or  immediately  adjoinin 
csected  a  mill  {pistrinum)^  and  a  bake-house  (furnum) ;  the  thrashi 
(/area),  to  be  more  particularly  described  below,  was  formed,  if  possib 
wStfiin  sight  of  the  windows,  and  alongside  of  it  was  a  huge  covered  sh^  call 
NwtUarium,  capable  of  containing  the  whole  grain  crop. 

2.  Instrumenta. 

The  instrumenta  of  a  farm  were  divided  into  three  classes — (1.)  Gen 
Voeale,    (2.)  Genus  Semivocale.    (3.)  Gentis  Mutum} 

(1.)  Genus  VocaU,  i.  e.,  the  human  beings  employed.  These  might  be- 
a^Liberi  Coloni;  h.  Mercenarii;  c.  Servi, 

a.  Libert  Coloni,  small  proprietors  who  cultivated  their  own  lands  with  th< 
own  hands,  and  with  the  smj  of  their  families. 

b.  Mercenarily  free  hired  labourers.  These  were  but  little  employed  except 
the  great  opoations  of  haymaking  (foenisicium),  the  com  harvest  (mesm),  ai 
tiie  Tintage  (vindemia)^  when  a  number  of  extra  hands  were  required  for 
Bmited  period. 

The  regular  work  of  a  large  farm  was  performed  almost  exclusively  by — 

c.  Sendj  slaves,  forming  the  Familia  Rustica.  Tlie  Familia  Rustica  wt 
m  we  have  seen  above  (p.  97),  separated  into  two  divisions — 1.  Servi  Sola 
who  were  not  snbjectea  to  any  personal  restraint,  and  2.  Servi  Vincti,  wl 
woiked  in  fetters  (compede  vincti)  when  abroad,  and  who,  when  within  dooi 
were  shot  np  in  a  sort  of  prison  called  Ergastulum. 

The  slaves  on  a  farm  were  also  divided  into  gangs,  according  to  the  particnl 
duties  which  they  were  required  to  perform,  and  in  large  establishments  the  sul 
iMAosD  of  labour  was  pushed  very  far.  Thus  there  were  Bubulci  (ox  drivers 
Adnarii  (ass  drivers),  Amuntarii  (neat  herds),  OpUiones  (shepherds),  Caj 

^YarroiLBLlTi 
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a  (gout  tierf*)'  Babiiki  {■wine  Tierfs).  Finiiortfs  (vine  druaen),  ( 
(ordinary  Inboiiteis),  and  veij  many  others. 

When  tlie  gangs  nere  Ini^  and  worked  together,  each  bad  a  Pntfit 
orerseer,  and  in  each  rami  there  was  a  baililTor  siiperintendcnl  culled  F 
who  was  bimaelf  a  slave  or  a  rreeman.  To  him  wa»  commilted  tb*  *1 
charge  nnd  general  Dianagement,  and  with  him  a  bonsekccpei  called  W 
wai  frequenllj-  assooialcd.  Besides  these,  when  the  transaclionB  were  nnr 
and  complicated,  there  wai  a  ProcuraUir,  or  book-beeper,  nbo  kept  the  to 
and  took  ehnrgc  of  the  caah.' 

(3.)  Gesvt  Semivocale,  t.  e.,  the  inftrior  animals  traiaed  to  labour, 
oninary  work  of  a  farm,  snch  aa  ploughing,  harrowing,  carting,  and  tl 
for  which  we  emploj  horses,  was,  in  ancient  times,  performed  hj  onn  U 
for  the  purpose  (toiff«  ilomili),  and  this  practice  prevaile  generatlT  in  a 
Europe  at  the  present  day.  Assm  were  used  for  turning  com  milts,  atj 
fitted  with  panniers,  carried  out  mannrc,  clesrcd  awnj  tlie  ptnning*  b 
Tuieyaid,  and  went  to  market  (G.  I-  S73)  i — 

Supc  nlni  tnrcli  costiu  ngibititt'  uelli 

Aul  vilitiu  oBprat  pomm,  lapiilomqna  refntsM 

Incuaum,  Aut  utraB  mjuuun  piciA,  orbe  repuitaL 

Horses  ami  mnlas  were  vcij  sparingly  employed,  except  for  riding,  and  1 
drawing  travelling  carriages. 

(3.)  Genus  ilutum,  i.  e.,  tools  properly  so  called.     These  ms;  be  diTidcd  1 


a.  Those  worked  by  beasts  or  dra,nght. 

6.  Thwe  worked  by  the  hand. 

In  the  lirat  class  we  may  notice — (1.)  Aratmni.    (3.)  Irpex.    (8.}  CW>i 
(40  Plaiislrum.     (5.)  Trthulum.     (6.)   Trahea. 

In  the  second  elate— (7.)  Easlram.  (8.)  Ligo.  (9.)  Marra.  (V 
Praia,  (l^.)  Sipalium.  (If.)  flnfrum.  (13.)  P<wf in uw.  (U.)  « 
eilum.     (15.)  Dalobra.     (16.)  Falx.     (17.)   P'onntur. 

Anuraoi.— Nuineroas  allusions  to  the  most  important  iniplenieDt  of  agrienl 
are  to  be  found  in  ancient  writers,  but  the  most  distinct  and  ooitn«cleddaH 
tion  of  the  ditferent  parts  of  the  plough  is  oontuned  in  a  well  known  p 
Virgii'g  let  Georgic,  v.  169— 

CaadoiiD  ui  >I1i 


lapia  ri  fleiii  domatur 
jiin  «  curn  nirmam  jKipit  nlmiu  iir»tri. 
ab  stirpe  pedes  tf  mo  protcnlua  in  octo, 

' -^'-    —I  lu^  \tna,  altaqne  fKguB 

■  Icigo  torqaeat  imoa. 


Stirae*  qniu  ct 


The  interpret^n  of  tbeae  tinea  nnfortunately  dllfer  so  widely  from  «acb  oL 
tliat  any  young  scholar  who  readj  snd  compares  tbe  Tarious  eipjaoatianif 
posed,  ia  likely  to  become  bewildered.  Without  altemptiag  to  exam' 
refute  a  multilude  of  cooSictlng  opialoni,  many  of  which  are  altogether  nni 
teroDs.  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  text  of  Virgil  exactly  deaccma 
simple  instniment  still  used  in  many  parts  ^  aoathem  Italy,  of  Greeee,  ■ 


«lUoafl]  mscspUblt  ot  ci^u>tlin,\i  w] 


iifHu1;nftirI)ia  sD 


A  r«pre«eDtatiaD  of  one  of  these  U  sabjoined  from  r  rode  aketoh  bj  lh« 

r,  taken  from  a  plough  wliicli  be  mm  at  work,  a  lew  jetira  ngo,  in  tlie 

^bonrbood  of  Benerenlo,  and  it  contsponds  cioselj  vtith  tlie  repieseDtalions 


re  deauibiitg  (be  diflerent  parts  in  detail,  we  mnst  premise  that  Tirgil, 
_iasugc  qnoied  above.  menLiona  those  porlloas  onl;  of  ibe  plough  which 
N  made  of  wood ;  and  to  this  da^,  in  light  tiiable  soils,  ploughs  mode  of 
id  eidusivcty,  without  anj  iron  share,  are  still  emploj'ed. 

1.  Dentnlia,  the  shart-beam,  marked  a  in 

the  figure.   This  was  a  strong,  etralght  beami 

^  terminating  in  n  double  cutting  edge,  lapered 

D   to  a  sbarp  point.     It  presented  two  similar 

and    symmetrical    sides    (dvplici    denlalia 

darso);  and  hence  the  plural,  denlalia,  wM 

A.  eommoiily  cniplojcd,  u  in  the  case  of  such 

IS  frma  and  Anfi«nae,  although  the  singular,  deiilale,  is  also  found.' 

w  the  wooden  DentaU  or  DenltxUa,  an  iron  share  was  somelimea  slipped,  aa 

>  from  the  vrurda  of  Calo' —  Voiai>  inttulilis  oplimui  eril — and  sometimoa 

n  point  was  attaolied.     Tbos  Plinj','  when  deaoribing  different  binds  of 

—  Tertium  in  tolcfiicili,  nee  loCo porrtclum  dfvtaii,sed  exirjua  caspida 

vitro — I.  e.,  the  deiitale  wag  merely  tipped  with  iron,  not  full^  shod.     The 

ir  ia  mentioned  bj'  Virgil  in  line  162 : — 


Is  at  inSflii 


m  grave  robnr  snitil 


II  the  paiaage  now  before  ns  he  conRnes  himself,  as  already  noti(?ed,  to  lbs 
an  parts.  Dem  is  nscd  to  denote  the  shBrp-poiniod  extremity  whicb 
M  tlic  toil,  Rithont  rcffrenee  to  the  absence  or  presenee  of  a  Vomn. 
3uria,  marked  B.  This  was  a  piece  of  strong  croaked  timber,  forming 
agh-bandle  or  plongb-tail ;  the  ancient  plough  diSering  from  the  modem 
la  essential  point,  that  it  had  one  handle  only,  instead  of  two.  The  shape 
e  liarii  gave  rise  to  the  epithet  carviu,  app^ed  bere  and  elsewhere  to  the 

,  the  pole,  marked  c,  with  the  lugum  attodied.     With  regard  10 
C  there  is  no  duabt  or  coniroverey. 

.  SHva.  The  real  nnture  and  object  of  the  Sliea  bos  proved  a  sonttje  of 
h  unsatisfactory  discussion;  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  rcpreseotitioiii 
'ngha  eihibited  upon  ancient  monuments,  will  enable  ni  to  remove  everf 
diy. 

Ii  obvions  that,  so  long  as  the  soil  was  light  nnd  free,  the  ploughman  would 
0  dJDicutiy  in  ^iding  the  plough  by  the  tingle  handle,  or  Jiitrii;  but 
le  soil  was  stiiT,  and  it  becamo  oeoessai?  to  drive  the  plough  deep,  it 
d  be  almost  imposeible  to  regulate  the  pmgrccs  of  (lie  share  by  means  of  the 
'l,  ecpecially  when  it  was  very  short,  as  npp(:nrB  to  have  been  frequently  the 
Hence  the  necessity,  in  such  cases,  for  the  cross  bar,  marke<i  d  in  the 
,  inserted  near  the  upper  eitremity  of  the  Buria,  whioh,  acting  as  ft 
il  lever,  wodd  give  the  labourer  complete  conunand  over  the  <leiiloliai 
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(nd  wheD  he  leaned  heavilj  npon  it,  he  would  be  enabled  to  diin  d 
u  deep  ai  be  Tuund  eipeuienL 

Tbe  power  of  turning  the  whale  Tnine  of  the  maohina  from  ade  t 
epedally  mentioaed  bj  Virgil  m  the  nee  of  the  Siiva — 

SUvu,  qnu  cdtthi  ■  tsrgo  torqueat  imot; 
end  hence,  a  ploaghmui,  when  leaning  heavil<r  od  the  plougb,  U  repn 
pressing  opOD  tlie  Sliva.     Tbiu  Ovid  {Met.  VIII.  218.) — 

and  again  {Fast.  IV.  825.)— 

Indf  pnnicDi  ititun  daignit  mocnla  aratro; 
while  Columella  (I.  9.)  says  of  a  tall  plonghman — Araado  ilicat  pao 

If,  then,  we  liad  no  explanation  of  the  ditferent  parti  of  the  plough  « 
affoided  by  Virgil,  wc  might  rest  astiified  tlmt  tlie  bar  p  (see  fig.  in  li 
uorreiponds  tu  the  Ulica,  since  il  anawen  all  the  conditions.  Bnt  tb 
passage  in  Vairo  IJe  Lingua  Laliiia,^  in  which  he  enuineiatei  tbe  diffef 
of  the  plough,  and  whidi  wecannol  reconcile  with  thii  view: — Aiutii 
aruit  Urrain  ciusferrum.    Deies,  quod  co  mordctur  terra.     Sapra  i 

Juae  «(«(,  Stiva  ah  staiido:  et  in  ta  traianerm  regula  MA-Vicn.*,  ^m 
ubulci  tiMdnr.  (/Ml  'juaii  temo  est  inter  fcutci,  Bd&a  a  bubiu.  a, 
curvo  Urvou  apjKltiml.  Sah  iuijn  meilio  caram,  qvod  bura  ertrrmi 
oppilalHT,  vocatar  Goes  a  eavo.     IccrM  et  luUESTra  ab  iuuet*. 

Hero  we  iinri  ibe  Stira  described  ae 
a  ftraight  pii.'t'e  of  wood,  etaoding  per- 
piiulicular  to  llic  share  beam,  and 
funiislicil  wiili  a  Mmikula,  or  handle; 
and  tbe  liara  ie  dvGncd  as  r^iuui  temo 
inter  buriii,  niul  no  Mparale  Tema  it  \ 
mentioned.  It  h  i;Io;ir,  therefore,  that 
VoiTO  ia  describing  a  plough  dilTcrent  ir 
fonn  and  arrangcmenta  from  that  of 
Virgil ;  hut  the  annexed  ligure,  taken  from  a 
collection,  will  ni:ibc  everything  clear. 

Here  the  curved  Buris  is  turned  in  the  oppoaitc  directloa  from  thil  ia 
lignre;  it  U'uda  away  from  the  plouglunan,  and  ia  in  reality,  ai  Vam 
ijuafi  tana  i«l'  r  hmKn,  to  which  lite  yoke  might  be  attached.  Bat  in  t 
the  Ilariii  cnnld  no  longer  he  held  by  the  ploughman ;  and  tbe  Unight 
-N'lfi'n,  with  its  Maiiicuia,  both  of  which  an  plainly  depicted,  became  w 
Wlicu  tho  BKrin  was  graepcd  by  the  ploughman,  then  the  ana  bar  D  ( 
pnj,'C),  anmrcrud  CTcry  purpoie ;  and  thia  ia,  in  all  probatnli^,  tbe  Stiea  a 
who  roahes  no  merilion  of  a  Monicula. 

b.  Aiircf.  Mould- Board  a.  Two  of  these,  which  were  not  Teqniiedini 
ploughing,  were  atlacbcd  to  the  plough  when  it  waa  wiabed  to  rib  (tin 
land,  as  will  be  ciplained  more  fully  when  we  treatof  theopoatioDaf  pb 
The  ordinary  modem  plough  baa  one  monM-board  pamaiiently  altaai 
double  mould-buarJ  plouglia  have  been  recently  introdncod  in  dinip-ta 


n  of  CenloripM,  in  Ibe  B 
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|Mh  with  the  mould-boards  attached  was  tenned  ArfUrum  auritum^  at 
prto  the  ArtUntm  simplex.^ 

fCfiUer.  In  addition  to  the  parts  named  by  ^rgil,  Flinj'  mentions  the 
iPy  which  he  leckons  as  a  kind  of  share;  bat  it  is  manifest  from  his  words 
|l  was  qnite  distinct  from  the  Vomer,  It  was  employed  in  breaking  np 
itiff  lea  before  the  first  regular  plonghing  was  given,  and  was,  in  all 
pQity,  essentially  the  same  with  the  modem  GoiHter: — Cuher  vacatur, 
pnuam,  prius  quant  proscindatur^  terram  secans^  futurisque  sulcis 
fla  praeacfibens  incimria^  quas  resupinus  in  arando  mordeat  vomer. 
RaUa  s.  RaUum.  This  appendage  to  the  plough  is  described  by  Pliny 
i;  it  was  a  small  spade,  or  scraper,  attached  to  a  long  handle,  and  used 
laaoing  the  share  when  clogged  with  earth: — Pur  get  vomerem  gubinde 
liw  euspidatus  raUo,*  (Plin.  L  o.)  What  is  now  termed  ihe  plough-staff 
jflored  for  the  same  purpose. 

Ito  three  essential  paits  of  the  plough — the  Burrs,  the  Dentalia^  and  the 
mentioned  by  Uesiod,*  under  the  names  of  yvn;,  iXv^m,   and 

r,  reflectively;  and  in  another  passage  he  speaks  of  the  opwi^  ixfr^vi:, 
be  the  Stiva  or  Manicula,^    Hesiod,  moreover,  distinguishes 

the  dporpow  aurvyvov — in  which  the  Buris^  DentaUa^  and  Temo  were 
of  a  single  piece  of  timber — and  the  dporpoit  «i)»to»,  in  which  the 

parts  were  nailed  together.* 
8.  Hirpex  s.  Urpex,  was  a  plank  armed  with  numerous  teeth,  and 

by  oxen  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  up 

Tlie  description  given  by  Varro'  is  quite  distinct — Irpices  regula 
pbaibus  dentihus,  quam  item  ut  plaustrum  boves  traJiunt  ut  cruant  quae 
tnra  aerpunU*  It  answered  the  same  end  as  what  is  now  tenned  a  Grubber. 
iMM  is  a  general  term  applied  to  textures  of  rods,  twigs,  straw,  sedge, 
li^  faa^  &c*  Such  were  employed  for  a  great  variety  of  rural  purposes. 
■  Crates  vimineae^*  were  dragged  over  ploughed  land  for  the  purpose  of 
fSng  down  the  clods;  and  Crates  deutatae,^  answeriug  in  all  respects  to  a 
imhmrrow,  were  used  in  Gaul  for  covering  up  the  seed.  Crates  stercorariae^ 
rpmniers  in  which  manure  was  carried  out  to  the  field;  Crates  Jicariae^' 
lined  in  drying  figs;  when  grapes  were  made  into  raisins,  they  were  spread 
DOD  crates;^*  and  when  crates  were  formed  of  strong  materials,  they  were 
vr  fences  or  pens,  like  our  hurdles^-Claudensque  textis  cratibus  laetum 
t.  (Hot.  Epod.  II.  46.) 

hiwiiHiM  8.  PloflCrnBi  dim*  Plo«ielliim.->This  term  is  equivalent  to 
^nA  iftm^tt,  and  includes  carts,  waggons,  and  wheeled  vehicles  of  every 
Ipticm  employed  for  agricultural  purposes.    The  wheels,  like  those  in  the 

aM.I.48. 
M.  XTUL  I& 

UL  W7  In  the  fiMm  giTen  to  this  word.    In  some  we  find  raltoi  In  others,  ralla;  In  others 


407.  Ill  this  panuniilfiMf  is  generally  nzppoeed  to  he  the  Temo,  and  furmS—t  the  Jugmn, 
■— ^  wofd  tor  thelron  ihaxe,  or  Vomer,  is  vvpo.  (Pint  Rom.  IL) 

0  of  an  AfMfM  •wtvvMv.  aa  atm  used  In  Mysia,  wUl  he  found  In  TVtiMb  ill  il«te  JTteo^ 


FeDowei.  p.  71 J.  H.  Voaa,  In  his  transUtion  of  Virgirs  Georgia  (Alton*,  1800).  has 

^•tak  with  repTBaentatlona  of  twenty-flTO  yariettes  of  ancient  and  modern  ploughs,  which 
» ntaicnto  this  aotdeet 


,».w  L.  L.  V.J  IM.  ed.  MlOler.    Comp.  Paul  Dlac.  a.  r.  irpicei,  pc  105.  ed.  HtiUer. 
MalaoCaftolL&  la    Berr.  ad  Virg.  a  L  9&  ^  ^     ,  ^  _.__,  _ 

»  VlisIL  Am,  XL  64  Hemi  maim  eM  ante*  et  moBf  Jkntrum/^ArbtiUii  textmt  9irffi»  e$ 
f  ffMrSi  nd  (klhimdL  &  R.  JUL  l&-ClrvlM  jMMorales  <Mfc^^ 
fteaiaf.  iiPMn.H.N.XVIIL18.  uCirtoR.R.ia    VaxT.&.R.I.2i. 

MaB.Bi4&  MCQlniiMlLR.&XILl& 
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tnv-enrt«  of  clilldrcn,  irerc  generilly  eompoeed  of  diaca  of  loUd  tiabs, 
cii'llcd  lyiiipana  (G.  II.  Hi)  :— 

nine  radios  trivcn  rotis,  hinc  tjmpana  ptsn^tru  ; 
■iich  maj  be  Mill  tten  in  the  Kcladed  (iiitiicU  of  loutliaii  lulj,'] 
Ar'ih  Minor,  and  India. 

Tlie  number  of  wheels  was  uwiallj-  two; 
inilced,  hiilorua  deiinea  the  Plaunlrum  to 
be  celiicalHtii  diiaram  rotarum;  bat  foai^ 
wheeleil  carts  were  certainlj  i 
tliFj  appear  on  Tnrioas  ancient 
fllt1iou«:h  tliey  may  hare  been  distinf^ished 
by  a  diETercnt  name.     Cito'  notices  pkulra    _— 

wioinrn;  l)ut  there  is  no  ground  for  thecoB-      ^~  ^--~ 

elusion  that  these  had  four  wheels.' 

The  I'taileUum  PuMi'cum  will  be  noticed  imniediatelT. 

TribBlna.  PIOMeUan  raBlcna.  Thrash in);-Mnchinei.—r.!r 
wna  a  framework  of  heavy  planks,  the  under  tide  of  which  was  >v:iii 
will)  iron  tvctli,  or  aliurp  etonei.  Tliis  was  drs;!^ed  hy  a  team  of  hnr 
over  the  cnm  when  spre.id  out  upon  the  thrashin;;  floor;  and  it  ml 
portion  of  the  ffrnin  while  it  luriied  the  slravrover  and  oTcr;  w  thi; 
was  thDrouf;liiy  trodden  by  the  animalsL  In  the  Pli»t(Uum  Punifm  i 
planks  were  nraanlcd  npon  wheels.  Varru*  dewribea  both  the  ibnn 
these  iraplemcnta  to  diiitlnclly  ta  to  minire  no  eommnit — E  rpirv 
tT.eiiti  r/Tana:  qnoilJU  apuJ  alios  iamenlis  ianctis.,  ae  TkibulO:  idy 
tapiilihm  ant  ftrro  fopirata,  7110  imponUo  anriga,  avl  psnjf 
Irahitur  iiimi'iith  iiinctis,  ul  dincutiat  t  tpira  grana :  aitl  tz  cili 
cHTn  orblculiii,  quod  rocant  VnosTELLxnt  Pcxicuu.  A  ivpreirrn: 
Trihuhm,  as  still  used  in  MTsia,  atuwerin*  extctir  to  the  dMCTi;<tkn 
will  1«  found  in  Fullovrcs'  TVniwfa  in  Asia  Muor,'p.  70  (IKS).' 

Tmhrn  k.  Traka. — A  »ort  of  slcdtye,  may  be  rejarded  a*  a  tmi 
Trihiilum,  in  cinjiniction  wilb  which  it  ia  mentioned  by  Virgil' — 

Triliilaqoe  troheaeqae  el  iniiiuo  pondcre  rutri. 
The  words  of  Columella'  leave  no  doubt  la  to  the  pnrpoK  f<ir  wki 
employed — Atti  compelil,  ut  in  area  Icralvr /rumentum.  nihil  tl 
r/iiiH  cqitta  melius  qtma  hubut  ta  res  eoiificiatur :  tt,  li  j-anca  i 
adiicere  TriMamet  Traham  posnx. 

RoMraia, — in  the  plural  usonlty  RaMri, — ii  the  geneni  Vn 
loo(k-i)  implement  used  for  stirring  the  ground.  Thus  Vario' — I!a<ti 
lUnlatis  jnuitiis  eraduat  terrain  atqae  frnant.  The  diminutive  Eoi 
responds  closely  to  our  iawd-ratcit,— Rastblu,  ut  irpicrr,  rtrrat  ■ 
f HI  liamo  in  pratia,  per  ftnaecta  eo  fatacaa  corradU,  quo  ab  m 

I  R.  R  l(t    Cnmp.  Varr.  R.  B.  L  n. 

'nie"uipJ«tofiiiiriMii/'ft«i«(ni  hiubHn  eihanMtdbr  ScHrrm.  IkBt  r*™( 
II.  i-.lii|t'nitTi(,lK7li.iui'l(iiiuiuT.M(  nagiiiaiiFalirHrU'lrrariirSnKitdiam 


^■1'«VartoI.I.V.{Iil.irhciaMIll1(!rTud>fl'«*g<m.    Oolim S. R. IL *L 
11.30.    iieiT.adVln.  U.  LIH.    EctiiiSer,  ZH  A  raUcatar^  L  T. 
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id  again, — tarn  dSs  pratis  siipulam  roiUUis  eradi^  aique  addere 
e  cumulvm  (R.  R.  I.  49). 

the  most  important  pnrpoMB  to  wbkdi  Bastri  were  applied  wat  oroah- 
80  Virgfl,*— 

Mnltom  adeo  rastris  glebas  qni  frangit  inertes 
Vimineaaqoe  trahit  crates,  iavat  arva,     .    .    • 

^'^Arationtper  traruversum  iterata^  occatio  aequitur^uhi resposcit, 
rostra.  Such  instruments  were  necessarily  large  and  heavj;  and 
ixpression, — iniquopondere  rastri,*  One  form  of  the  Rostrum  in  very 
lae,  consisted  of  two  long  thick  iron  teeth,  set  nearly  at  right  angles 

to  a  short  strong  wooden  shaft.    This  was 

■^'""' '"       "^■'    termed  emphatically,— 

Bldcns/  was  used  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes,  and  is  still  the  favourite  tool  of  the 
vineyard  labonrer,  retaining  in  Italy  its 
ame, — Bidente.  Cato  includes  Rastri  Quadridentes  among  the 
to  required  for  the  olive  garden  and  vineyard.*  When  the  Rostrum 
he  form  of  a  rake,  it  was  occasionally,  as  among  ourselves,  made 
'  wood ;  Columella  specially  enjoins  that  the  seed  of  lucerne  {medico) 
■  covered  up  ligneis  rastris^  or,  as  he  calls  them  in  a  subsequent 
Ugneis  rostellis.^ 

-The  Ligo^  like  the  Bidens,  was  used  for  loosening  and  turning  up 
and  like  the  Rostrum^  for  breaking  down  tenacious  dods.  After 
'  and  comparing  the  passages  referred  to  below,  we  must  arrive  at  the 
that  it  could  not  have  been  either  a  spode,  as  some,  or  a  hatchet^  as 
lars  have  imagined,  but  must,  in  all  probability,  have  been  a  pick^ 
£trument  which  will  answer  all  the  conditions.* 
— All  that  we  can  say  with  regard  to  this  implement  is,  that  it  was 
the  same  purposes  as  the  Ligo^  and  that  it  had  a  broad  iron  blade. 
mella(X.  71.)— 

Ta  gravibns  rastris  cnnctantia  perfode  terga, 
Ta  penitus  kuis  eradere  viscera  morris 
Ne  dobita 

,  V  87.— 

Aeqnora  dulds  hnmi  repetat  mucrone  bidentia, 
Mox  bene  cum  glebis  vivacis  cespitis  herbam 
Contondat  marrae  sea  fracti  dente  ligonis. 

)  Morro  was,  very  probably,  a  one-hladed  mottock^  an  instrument 
constantly  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  6eld  labourer  in  the  south  of 
id  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  being  called  Morro  in  Italy,  and 
s  vigneron  in  France.     Pliny,  in  i^  passage  quoted  above,  when 

OL    Theie  wocda  are  evidently  corrupt,  bat  the  general  meaning  ii  clear« 

mtn. 

I  I84k 

^'.  soft     Tlban.  L  1.  99.  L  z.  49.  n  UL  &    Ylrtr.  O.  IL  400.    Ov.  Ikst  IV.  927. 

SSL    It  was  probably  identical  with  the  Greeic  dMiUXA. 

t  laiL 

IIL  11.  IS. 

agetwhlchieemtoiBdieatefhelbrmofthe24^ara,— 06liim.]LlLXML  Or.  B.P. 

Imorr.  IIL  z.  31.    Scat  Th^  UL  Mffi.   The  IbUowing  merdy  point  out  the  veea  to 

iapplied,-Hor.Od.IILTL8&     £pod.V.SO.     Eppi  L  xir.  sf .     MarllV.  lair.  SiL 

miXM    PaUad.B.B.L4S.rimplyiiiousM9MtflBhlBllslori 
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treating  of  the  Bipalium^  mentiona  the  Marra  in  fuch  tenna  is  to  oa 
view  we  have  taken.* 

Pala. — This  was  a  pointed  spade  or  shovel.  The  actoal  nptoa 
stirring  of  the  soil  was  performed  cliiefly  by  the  plongh,  the  Uyo  tod  th 
and  tlie  pala  is  mentioned  specially  in  oonncction  with  swampj 
soft  garden  mould.*'  That  it  was  pointed  at  the  extremity,  appean 
words  of  Pliny,  when  he  is  enumerating  the  different  kinds  of  ehare 
which  he  describes  as  hiivinga  cuspis  in  mucronemjitftiffiata^  and  tb- 
cuspis  effufiLm  palae  hahct*  Cato  ranks  the  pala  among  uon  ii 
(f err  amenta)^*  but  it  was  sometimes  made  of  hirdwood,  tipped 
with  iron — 

Turn  mihi  ferrato  versetnr  rob<»«  palae 
Dulcis  humus*    .... 

and  sometimes  of  wood  alone  (palae  ligneae),*  in  which  case  it  w* 
turning  over  and  winnowing  com,  and  was  in  this  form  probably  idei 
the  Vcntilahrum^^  the  vrvo*  of  the  Greeks. 

Bipalinm. — Occasionally,  for  deep  digging  or  trenching,  a  Pak 
size  and  strength  was  employed,  and  in  this  shape  was  termed  IJipali 
ordinary  length  of  the  iron"  blade  must  have  been  two  feet  and  api 
^'ohimella  says" — satis  erit^  non  alto  hipalio,  id  est,  minus  duos  jid 
mento^  iiovalc  con  vert i. 

The  above  is  the  account  of  the  Bipalium  given  in  the  most  approved 
Archaeology ;  but  there  is  a  passage  in  Pliny*  which,  if  there  be  no  er 
text,  seems  to  prove  that  he  at  least  gave  this  name  to  the  double  iroc 
tlie  Diduis — S'lhnn  ajtrirum  et  (piam  amplissimum  in  seunnarin  sitK 
hidvuti:  pai<tin<iri  drhct  tt.rnos  pedes  hipalio  alto:  marra  reici  71 
ptdiiinjhrraiiunto.^^ 

Kutrum  alao  niust  have  been  some  kind  of  spade  or  shovel,  jiuL 
the  i)uriio?cB  to  which  it  was  applied.  Thus  it  was  lued  for  stirring  aod  i 
plaster,  .stucco,"  and  mixtures  of  various  kinds;"*  while  Ovid  represtnu 
killing  Kemud  with  a  Unlrum,  when  the  latter  leaped  over  the  newly-c 
which  marked  the  circuit  of  the  infant  city — 

Nuc  mora  trans>iliiit^  rutro  Celcr  oocnpat  ausnm, 
Ille  prcuiit  duram  san^^uiuoleatus  humnm.'' 

Baicllam,  apparently  the  diminutive  (rom  the  above,  most  hive  bi 
is  now  teruied  a  corn  strike,  i.  e.,  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  with  w 
grain  in  a  measure  is  scraped  level  with  the  brim.** 


*  There  is,  however,  another  passat^e  in  Pliny,  IL  N.  XVIIL  lA.  In  which  he 
Ineeriie,  when  three  yearM  old,  close  to  thoin^und  with  "  morris,"  which  iti9dlfli;-Dl:a 
vitli  our  Mea  of  a  coininon  niuttoclc  luvcuul  XV.  I(>7.  mentlona  marrae  In  gienexil  tt 
with  farcitlu,  rustra,  and  the  vomer,  and  m  again  III.  311. 

MMin.  II.  N.  .Win.  ii.    Coup.  XVIL  17.    Colum.  X.  4a.    In  dl(n:lnff  A  tfiteb 
V  nuld  be  tirst  loosened  by  the  lu/o  or  mattock,  and  then  thrown  oat  with  the  Aot 
C'incinnatas  is  ri'pri'wnted  (Liv.  III.  :^)  as  having  been  fawrl  fotgamftdiim  pak 
^itero,  liowcviT,  j^alae  I*  a  conjectural  emendation  forpaio,  end  eome  edd.  read  Atpah 

>  IL  N.  Win.  18.  4RRiaii.  •Oohim.xa 

A  Cato  IL  It  I !.  "^  Col.  It.  R.  II.  la 

••  II.  K.  XI.  3.    See  also  V.  fi.  bipatto  paUmabimMM.   Cato  B.  B.  C  49l  Ul.    Vino  I 
riln.  H.  N.  XVIII.  2& 

•  II.  N.  XV II.  ai. 

>"  Most  edd.  liAyt/ermento,  which  la  nnlntelllfrible. 

"  Pullail.  K.  It  1.  1.7.    VitruY.  VIL  &    Plln.  U.  N.  XXXVL  A 

"  Cato  It.  It.  :i?.  128.    Comp.  10.  1 1.    Varro  L.  L.  V.  1 134.  ad.  MOIL 

"  Oy.  F.  IV  843.    Com]!.  Varro  api  Noa  a^  ▼.  MMtmm,  ^  I& 

t*  LucU  w,  Non.  L  c. 
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-The  verb  pastmo  and  the  rabstantive  pastinatio  are  nsed  bj 

Itnral  writers  to  denote  the  operation  of  deep  digging  or  trenching, 

iema  to  have  been  nenallf  performed  with  the  bidens  or  the  bipalium.^ 

iDBtniment  called  Pastinum  was  not,  as  we  might  have  supposed,  a 

piokaxe,  bat  a  two-pronged  dibble  for  setting  yoong  plants.    Thus 

-Pabtinux  vocant  agricolae  ferramentum  bi/urcum,  quo  semina 

VBtA  pastinum  sometimes  as  equivalent  to  pastinatio,  and  sometimes 
of  ground  that  has  been  trenciied,  t.  e.,  solum  pastinatum.* 

g«rrwl«»i — ^The  chief  use  of  the  Sarculum  was  to  loosen  the 

destroy  the  weeds  aronnd  the  roots  of  the  growin£  com,  which  was 

ii  in  such  a  manner  as  to  spring  np  in  regular  rows  or  drills,  the  operation 

jy  «illed  sarrttio.    Although  we  have  no  distinct  account  of  the  form  of  this 

i^BOit,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  resembled  our  common  hoe,  which  is 

Jfer  ft  similar  purpose  in  turnip  husbandry,  and  is  also  applied,  like  the 

|manY  to  many  other  purposes  connected  with  stirring  and  pulverizing  the 

Columella  describes  very  graphically  the  process  of  ^*  earthmg  up  ". 

Tegetables  in  a  garden  with  the  Sarculum,* 

liuB  *  distinguishes  between  Sarculos  simpUces  and  Sarculos  bicomes. 

Ibe  latter  may  have  been,  it  is  hard  to  discover,  unless  we  suppose  with 

that  it  was  a  double-bladed  hoc,  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that 

E  would  go  on  each  side  of  a  row  of  com,  and  heap  up  the  earth  towards 
btrm  dim.  D«labclla« — This  was  a  strong  broad  chisel  set  straight  upon 
mg  wooden  handle.*  It  was  extensively  employed  in  the  construction  of 
\  works,  and  in  various  other  military  operations,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
i  of  the  carpenter,  while  the  use  to  which  it  was  applied  in  agriculture  is 
^  explained  by  Columella,^ — Nee  mijius  dolabra  quam  vomere  bubulcus 
■r.-  et  praefractas  stirpes^  summasque  radices^  quibus  ager  arbusto  con- 
situs  impUcatur^  omnes  refodiat  ac  persequaiur.  The  dolabra^  or 
dolabeUOy  likewise  answered  the  purpose  of  a  small  spade  in  the  hands 
k  I  of  the  gardener  and  the  vine-dresser.*  Sometimes  an  axe  had,  as  is 
f  t^  well  known,  a  double  blade,  in  which  form  it  was  called  Bipennis^  and 
f  I  sometimes  instead  of  the  second  blade  a  dolabra  was  attached.  Such 
an  instrument  was  termed  Securis  dolabrata,* 

Vmix  dim.  Falcal%  was  the  general  name  for  any  catting  instru- 
ment with  a  curved  edge,  and  included  the  Scythe  of  the  mower  (^F, 
foenarid),  the  Sickle  of  the  reaper  (F.  messoria — stramentaria)^ 
the  Bill  of  the  hedger  and  the  forester  (F.  silvatica — arborea — 
ruscariO'-^lumaria^sirpictdd),  and  the  Pmning-knife  of  the  gar- 


OohuD.  R.  R  m.  la 

R.iLULl& 


Plio.  a  N.  XVIL  31. 

R.  R.  IL  la  IIL  9.    The  operation  of  PaitinaHo  la  mentioned  renr  frequently  In 
with  the  nrepanuion  of  Una  for  the  formation  of  a  vineyard.     See  Colum.  B.  B.  IV. 

IstolLILia    Oohim.  IL  IL  X.  91.    FUn.  E.  N.  ZV!^.  19. 

LM.L4M, 

fts  diffONDt  miHliftfftti5T"f  and  naea  of  the  Dohbra  hare  been  flilly  deaertbed  and  ilhiitrated 

b:  JaoMaTatea,  In  a  paper  contained  in  the  GthToIome  of  the  ^rtiJWieolo(rical/(Ewni^   See 

Ua  aacaOent  artlde  **^olahra,'*  in  thtDktionartof  GrmkandRomam  AniiauUka,  edited  by 

arfliBtth,aBitttaiidain  the  J&ii  edition  of  that  work,  ftv  in  the  aecond  edition  it  Is  muca 


LLILl   OompiPaUad.B.B.ILa. 

Wtaa.R.B.in.SL    Oohmi. R. R. IV. 91 

Idlid.  &  BL  L  tfb  wboovposes  U  to  the  ^icarif  iiaiptor; 
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dcner  and  the  vine-dre8ser  (F.  putatoria—vinitoria  8.  vineaticay  C 
describes  minutely  the  aoniewhat  complicated  form  of  the  Falx  VihiUri 
will  be  understood  from  the  annexed  cut,  which  is  copied  trom  a  rq 
tion  found  in  several  MSS.  of  that  writer,' 

Vannns,  called  by  Virgil  viystica  vannus  lacchi^^  was  cenaiulric 
ment  for  winnowing  com^—tpsae  autcm  spicae  melius  /uslibuf  tu 
vnitnisi/ue  expurtjautur*  and  was  probably  identical  with  the  Gretk 
Our  only  information  with  regard  to  its  form  is  derived  from  the  wynt 
vius,  who  cjills  it  cribrum  areale,  from  which  we  conclude  that  i:  w„ 
of  sieve, — and  siiallow  baskets  of  this  shape  arc  to  be  seen  in  vur':>  c 
Rcntations  of  Bacchanalian  ceremonies,  containing  the  sacred  gu^ 
borne  on  the  heads  of  attendants,  who  were  hence  termed  XiKn^ctu. 

3.  Res. 

Tlie  most  important  operations  performed  by  the  farmer  were.— (1.) 
(ploughinfr).  (2.)  Occatio  (harrowing).  (3.)  Satio  —  SemniiU  (» 
(4.)  Snrrilio  et  lluncatio  (hoeing  and  weeding).  (5.)  J/i.vio  (n 
(G.)  Tritura  et  Vcntilatio  (thrashing  and  wiunowinij).  {J.)  < 
(storing). 

(1.)  Aratio;  (2.)  Occatio;  (3.)  Satio*  —  The  number  of  plo 
requiiiite  in  order  to  render  the  land  fit  for  tiic  reception  of  seed,  dcr<di> 
so  many  C(>ntiii;^i-noic6 — the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  condition  of  the  ml,  \ 
desired — that  no  rule  could  ever  be  laid  down  of  univcr^l  appli:uii>jc 
according  to  Itomau  practice,  land,  when  .ibout  to  receive  a  crop.  wa« 
ploup^hcd  k-.ss  than  twice,  or  more  than  four  times.  When  a  lea  tA: 
voralifi)  was  broken  up,  the  ploughman,  when  he  grave  the  first  plcoi:":!': 
said  pnisriiuit  re — wlien  he  gave  the  second,  itcrare^  or  oj/'ringert^  l^u 
waa  usually  a  cross  ploughing  (G.  I.  1)7.) — 


Kt  qui  ])roj»cisso  quae  suscitat  o«]uorp  ter? 
Kursus  in  obliquuiu  vcnto  perruuipit  oknucu, 

— When  he  gave  the  third,  tertiare. 

If  tlie  soil  was  stiff,  after  each  ploughing,  the  clods  (glehae  innta 
broken  down  with  heavy  hand-rakes  (radtri^)  or  by  dragging  hardies  (. 
over  the  surface,  and  these  were  sometimes  toothed  (^crates  dtntatai). 
operation  was  lermcd  Occatio^  and  resembled  in  erery  respect  hamM 
(G.I.  94.)  — 

Muhum  adeo  rastris  glehas  qui  frangit  inertea, 
Viiniiicaiiquo  trahit  crates,  iuvat  arv«.    .    .    . 

When  the  soil  was  completely  pulverised  and  presented  a  perfectly  moo 
face,  which  was  generally  acliieved  by  the  second  or  third  ploughiaf  B 
rowing,  tlic  t'ccd  corn  was  cast  upon  the  ground,  a  pair  of  mould-bcMtds 
aurtft)  were  attached  to  the  share  beam  (dentalid)^  and  the  seed  waipl 
in,  the  land  being  by  this  operation  ribbed  or  raised  in  ridges,  u  iapi 
turnip  husbandry.     In  giving  this  last  ploughing,  the  huabandmia  i 

1  Cato  R.  R.  10.  n.    Varro  It.  B.  L  3S.    L.  L  V.  1 117.  ed.  MUL    Fldlad.  &.  B.  L  «. 

«  Coluin.  R.  R.  IV.  25. 

>  Virft.  Gcoru- 1.  \(iik  and  note  of  Servini. 

•  Colum.  R.  K.  11.  ^1. 

»  Colum.  U.  i.  \.  %.  ^.  \ft.  \\.  \V1A.1.  "i.  "^Vfia.  ^  ^.  "XSUl.  U.  IS.  »l  K  M.  Ti 
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tfi  Urfxm  redigere^  the  elevated  ridge  of  earth  was  called  porca^  the 
m  between  each  two  porcae  was  call^  lira  or  sulcus, 
imee,  however,  the  land  was  prepared  for  sowing  by  ploughing  it  In 
efore  sowing,  then  casting  the  seed  into  the  furrows,  and  coverine  it 
mows  as  among  ourselves.  This  was  regarded  as  inferior  husbandly, 
ts  held  that  the  soil  ought  to  be  completdy  pulverized  before  the  seed 
imitted  to  the  mund;  that  this,  however,  was  not  alwavs  the  case  is 
from  the  lines  (G.  I.  104.)— 

Quid  dicam,  iacto  qm  semine,  comminns  arva 
Insequiior  cnmalosque  mit  male  pinguis  arenae. 

Sarritio  et  Runcatio,^ — It  will  be  understood  from  what  has  been  said 
ith  regard  to  the  mode  of  covering  up  the  seed,  that  the  young  plants 
»ring  in  regular  rows,  leaving  a  considerable  space  between  the  £ills,  so 
operations,  little  resorted  to  by  the  modem  fanner  in  the  case  of  corn 
)uld  be  performed  with  safety  and  facility.  These  were  hand  hoeing, 
\rrilio,  executed  with  an  instrument  called  sarculuniy  the  object  being 
I  the  soil  and  admit  air  and  moisture  to  the  young  plants;  and  weeding, 
uncatioy  which  was  performed  at  a  subsequent  stage  in  the  growth  of 
) — subiungenda  deinde  est  sarritioni  runcatio — and  both  operations 
eated  as  oflen  as  circumstances  seemed  to  demand, 
hoeing  and  weeding  were  among  the  ordinary  and  regular  operations 
d  upon  the  com  crops,  but  there  were  others  resorted  to  occasionally  only 
leet  particular  emergencies — thus,  when  the  young  com  was  too  rank, 
r  luxuriance  was  checked  by  depasturing  it,  as  enjomed  by  Virgil  (G. 

Quid  (^ui  ne  gravidia  procumbat  calmus  ariatis 
Loxuriem  aegetum  tenera  depaadt  in  herba, 

the  crop  was  parched  by  excessive  drought,  the  husbandman  betook 
;o  irrigation,  as  described  in  the  charming  lines  (G.  I.  106.) — 

Deinde  aatia  fluvium  indudt  rivosque  sequentes,  &&, 

ig  different,  however,  from  the  systematic  irrigation  which  formed  part 
tablisbed  culture  in  some  districts. 

MessioJ* — Mention  is  made  by  Varro  of  three  different  modes  of  reaping 
-umenti  tria  genera  sunt  messionis)  adopted  in  different  parts  of  Italy, 
g  to  one  method,  the  stem  was  shom  close  to  the  ground  with  a  reap- 
k  {falx\  and  the  ears  were  then  cut  off  from  the  straw,  and  carried 
baskets  (corbes)  \  according  to  the  second,  the  ears  alone  were  cut  off 
mall  saw,  fitted  into  a  crooked  wooden  handle;  according  to  the  third, 
was  divided  midway  between  the  ear  and  the  root.  When  either  the 
»r  the  third  method  was  followed,  the  straw  left  standing  was  subse- 
mown. 

7.)  Tritura — Ventilatio — Conditio.' — ^The  mode  of  thrashing  com 
by  the  ancient  Romans  is  still  retained  in  southern  Italy,  in  Greece, 
the  East,  and  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  Scripture.  A  small  plot  of 
generally  of  a  circular  form,  was  marked  out  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
ilia ;  it  was  surrounded  with  a  low  wall,  the  sur&oe  was  either  leveUed^ 

.R.R.ILia.l&    Plln.  H.  N.  Xym.  21.  28.    OatoB.R.S7.    Varr.  R.  R.  1 18. Ml  86. 

B.  ILL  Ml    Ciolnm.  R.  B.  U.  31.    Flln.  H.  N.  X Vni.  sa 

&  B.  L  1&  a.  ML  &&  ff7.    CoUua.  &  B.  L  &  IL  201     Oato  B  BL  SL I21L    FUa. 
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or  niti  *1i|:htl7  ni  Lhe  omtre,  wu  mnde  pcrTedl;  nnoalh.  wii 

tan  ofcoDcreU  b;  tbe  sdiliiioo  of  chnik  and  olbet  milenala — llie  «pM 

piqoKd  «w  called  Area  (G.  1.  170.;— 

Are*  nun  pnints  iaf^ti  acqnmda  f^lindn 
Et  rertEDcIa  muiu,  ct  cretii  »lidaiiil>  reaad 
N>  sabunt  holne,  nen  polnn  Ticta  btucit- 
Tothis  m^Iofiire  the  can  of  com,  dlh«r  enl  doMoff,  or  with  ■  portion 
iliaw  aiiached,  were  conveved  and  spread  out,  and  the  grtia  wai  thta  0 
or  mbbed  out  (Urtrt)  bj  oien  or  borw*  Jriven  round  and  round.  In  anlv 
the  ran  might  be  nmied  over,  and  ever;  portion  subjected  in  turn  to  ibe  I 
ing  action  of  ilie  feet,  heavy  beami  of  wood,  irilb  iron  spikes  attached, 
Ttibaia  and  Trahute  were  dragged  barkwarda  and  Ibrwanli  bj  lome 
animals.  The  com  was  tb«n  winnowed  by  loMin^;  it  in  the  air  by  a  w 
abovelcatied  veatilabrum.oi  by  agitating  it  in  a  ueve  called  t-nnniu,  and 
Uioronghly  cleaned,  wai  stored  np  in  cartlhlly  coastmct«d  grsaariea  ^ 
—  korrta).  Samctiinis,  however,  nhen  the  enn  of  com  were  cut  doceoff . 
the  straw,  they  were  eonveyed  to  tlie  barn  (Aorreuni),  and  theifl  tbe  giiia 
beaten  out  with  Sails  {hacyiit  exciitert—fuililnu  lundcre).' 

4.    Temporal 

The  Bcawtii  at  which  the  different  opemLions  were  perTonncd  ncceaunlf  i 

grvatly  according  to  circanutancei.     Thus,  rich  strong  land  woe  ploughed 

ig,  and  again  before  the  summer  soletice,  while  dry  poor  sou  wii 

a  at  all  unit]  anluum.     Virgil  give*  the  precept  diiiincllr,  and  M 

||<6.  L  63.)- 

^ ■  —  ■  Ereo  agn  ternie 

Pinf^e  solam  primts  exteoipb  ■  meaiibus  uud 
Fortu  iDverliuit  turn.  gt«buqnv  iacoatca 
PDlvenileiita  coqnat  matorii  »libiu  acato^ 
At  li  nan  fneiit  tellus  femada,  sob  ipsnm 
Antaniu]  sat  erit  teoiu  lUinanderv  inlai ; 
Illia,  officLut  lutii  ne  ttngibiu  fafi'baa. 
Hie,  Maiikm  nigniia  ne  dcaent  hnnur  umain. 

So  also  different  rrop«  were  sown  at  different  seasons.  Wheat,  h  anM 
nuntelves,  might  be  town  twice  a-year,  toward)  the  dose  of  autnina.  nd  ■ 
spring,  the  latter  bdng  nailed  trinalrin  natio,  because  the  grain  wm  n 
about  three  months  after  it  was  sown.  Virgil  Hpeaki  of  the  autumn  sowing 
and  aavs  that  the  lanuer  ought  not  to  eommence  before  tbe  latter  end  nf  OcUtR 
(G.  I.al9.)— 

At  ni  trilkeiDi  in  measnn  robuttaqui  run 

EiftMliia  humuiu,  soliwiue  imtabis  ari>li«, 

semiaa,  An 


.    H.)iaUiiiiaoaiD|ite,aivUuittlw)>s«  iBlo  SUM 
■" —  --  — ""'  atHms,  u  tliTDwa  Into  Vit  tarwa  t4  a  J 

nita.    8«alwI11iLH.H.  xvm-t&wiT.aLm 
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manner  the  poet  tells  us  that  hordeum  (barley),  Unum  (flax), 
(poppies),  vicia  (the  vetch),  and  faselus  (the  kidnej-bean),  ought 
a  about  the  beginning  of  November,  but  jaha  (the  bean),  medica 
and  milium  (millet),  in  spring.  Even  here  the  practice  varied  in 
iris  of  Italy,  for  Pliny  remarks  upon  bean  sowing  that  Virgil  describes 
y(  his  native  province  on  tlie  Po,  while  in  central  and  southern  Italy 
commonly  sown  in  autumn. 

le  head  of  Tempora  would  fall  the  consideration  of  days  propitious 
/elices  operum)  and  those  on  which  it  was  unlucky  to  commence  any 
g  (G.  I.  276.)— 

Ipsa  dies  alios  alio  dedit  ordine  Luna 
1?  elices  opemm — Quintam  fuge,  &c 

r  certain  tasks  could  be  performed  without  impiety  even  on  days 
I  to  the  gods  (6.  I.  2G8.)— 

Quippe  etiam  fastis  quaedun  ezeroere  diebus 
Fas  et  iara  sinunt.    .    . 

cnpations  could  be  prosecuted  in  bad  weather  (G.  I.  250.) — 

Frigidos  agricolam  si  quando  continet  imber 
Malta,  &C. 

en  in  winter  (G.  I.  291.)— 

Et  qnidam  seros  hibemi  ad  laminis  ignes 
Pervigilat.    .... 

rticular  hours  of  the  day  were  regarded  as  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
Is.  Thus  grass  and  stubble  were  best  cut  durmg  the  night  or  in  the 
ing  when  the  ground  was  still  wet  with  dew — 

Mnlta  adeo  gelida  melios  se  nocte  dedere, 

ghing,  sowing,  reaping,  and  thrashing  succeeded  best  during  the 
jat  (G.  I.  297.)— 

At  rabicunda  Ceres  medio  succiditnr  aestu 
Et  medio  tostas  aestu  terit  area  fruges. 
Kudus  ara,  sere  nudus.    .... 

le  head  of  Tempora  would  fall  also,  in  ancient  times,  that  knowledge 
ny  which  taught  the  rustic  to  determine  the  different  epochs  of  the 
Dserving  the  position  of  some  conspicuous  stars  and  constellations 
1  to  the  sun  (G.  I.  257.; 


Nee  frastra  mgnonmi  obitus  specolamur  et  ortus, 

at  familiarity  with  certain  natural  appearances  which  enables  those 
resided  long  in  any  particular  locality  to  predict  changes  in  the 
These  prognostics  were  termed  by  the  Greeks  A/oaii/««<«,  and  tlie 
ratus  bearing  that  title  has  be^n  closely  foUowed  by  Yirgil  in  several 
'  the  first  Georgie, 

-We  may  now  briefly  enumerate  the  chief  crops  cultivated  by  the 
te  oljecta  of  the  various  operatioos  detailed  above. 


I 
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1.  Corn  Crops  (/nnuata).—OC  Ibese  tha  most  important  wm  "bMt,i 
of  thii  oere«l  two  distinct  species  were  in  common  nse.  Far  iind  Tritiam 

Far,  said  lo  li»e  been  ths  grun  first  cultivated  in  lulj,  is  tbe  tjftata  ka 
to  botiniiu  u  Trilicum  SptlUi,  or  Spelt  Wheat,  and  is  still  raised  on  hi^ 

Cr  soils  in  oentrat  Europe.  It  is  much  oowser  than  common  vrhtU,  ni 
k  adheres  so  closely  to  the  grala  that  it  cannot  be  separated  bj  tiatA 
bnt  most  be  removed  bj  a  process  similAi  lo  tbat  applied  to  oats  and  hi 
before  thej  are  groaud  Into  meal.  This  operation  was  designated  bj  the ' 
piaMre,  tlie  place  nherc  it  was  pcrTormed  at  pislrinum,  and  llie  woitaaa 
fiiflor,  words  wliioh,  striolly  speaking,  are  distioguislied  from  mokre  and 
derivRtives.  But  in  ancient  limes  the  grnia  was  husked,  gionnd,  and  bab 
the  same  place  and  b;  the  asmo  person,  and  liencc  pistriaum  treqaeaHj  iei 
a  mil  or  a  batelmuse,  and  puttor  nanallj  signiGcs  a  baker. 

Trilicum  seems  to  have  boea  spotuflcally  the  same  with  the  whwt  e 
vated  bj  omselves,  and,  like  it,  admitted  or  mnn;  varielici,  tbe  mart  odM 
of  which  were  Siligo,  Robar,  Ador,  and  Semen  Trimastre—tim  Imi  w» 
identiiy  with  our  spring  wheat. 

Uordeum  (barley)  also  was  coltivated  largolj,  and,  lo  a  moro  lin 
extent,  Milium  (millet)  and  Secale  (rye).  Anena  (the  oat)  docs  not  toe 
in  a  olimata  ao  hot  as  that  of  Ital;,  and,  when  sown,  was  probably  cut  | 
Ibr  forage. 

2.  I^gnminons  Crops  {Legumitia), — Of  tbese  Ihe  most  important 
Faha  (the  bean);  IHsiim  (the  pea);  Fasdiis  (the  kidney  bean);  Vtn 
veteh) ;  LtM  a.  LenHcitla  (the  Icnlilo) ;  Cicer  (tbe  cblok  pes) ;  £iif>u 
lupiaeV 

3.  Forage  Crops  {Fabala). — Of  these  Ihe  most  imporlant 
<bajr)i  ifeiliea  (lucerac);  Ervum  (taro).     It  was  coinmoii 
vanous  kinds  of  grain,  tares,  and  vctubea,  and  to  cut  the  whole  wbea  g 
laoh  a  oombinstion  belag  called /arrayo. 

To  this  olau  belong  Napus  (rape),  and  Jiapunt  (the  tnmip),  wluoh 
Utensively  cultivated  in  GauL 

4.  Crops  oullivated  for  their  fibre. — Of  these  the  ohief  were  £nium 
■od  Camtabit  (hemp). 

6.  Crops  cultivated  for  the  soke  of  other  crops- — To  this   

Aritado  (tlie  reed),  citenaiTcly  used  for  tbo  support  of  vines,  aad 
osier)  emplqcd  for  withes  and  baskets, 

_  Papavtra  (poppies),  which  were  ruted  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  wlM 
yielded,  cannot  be  oonvenientljr  ranked  under  any  of  the  above 

IBaBaftaB— rallom— BsiBiloN  »T  Crflpa,  &c.— Land  « 

to  produce  crops  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years 

are  taken  to  stimulate  and  recroit  its  powers.    This  may 

I.  By  reposo.     2.  By  the   application  of  manore  (slercorati^ 
with  a  change  of  crops. 

The  nsaal  practice  among  tbe  Romans  was  lo  allow 
every  allemate  year.     This  is  evident  from  the  precepts  of  Vi 
tbe  farmer  to  plongh  rioh  land  early  in  spring,  and  lo  sow  lat« 
implying  tbat  tbe  ground  romuned  noprodoctive  during  Iho 
•ystem  of  Summer  Fatlowi,  as  it  is  called,  prevailed  extenaii 

BDiil  a  recent  period,  but  has  now  been  in  a  great 

improved  modea  oC  oAlun. 


Feme  land,  bonerer,  vna  nalnrallr  so  lich  IbaC  it  wbs  cropped  C  ,  , 
Hid  htaix  «u  called  A-)rr  rtalibilii;  bnt  Id  this  cms  it  was  neceau^  to 
.  ifiplj  muiure  liberally.  On  (be  other  liand,  Natale,  or  Ager  Novatia,  ii  the 
<  Ina  eammonljr  med  to  designate  land  nbich  wm  alloweU  lo  rcpoM  for  « 
Jar,  and  then  broken  np  aireali — Novalt  tat  quod  atlernit  annis  lerilur. 
'  'a,  Veri:ncluta,  wliich  properly  signifiw  land  plonghed  in  spring — quod 
Imel  aralam  til,  a  temporit  argnmenlo  VESVAGrm  vocalKT — a  alio 
o^fmtA  to  AgtT  restibilis,  bccnnae  land  ptuuglied  in  spring  vrss,  gcnersily 
qwakiDg,  not  sown  until  tbe  following  aatumn,  and  tberelora  rested  tor  a 

Tbe  ancient  agricnllnriet  was  rally  aliv«  to  the  importance  of  oollec^ng  as 
Boefa  mannre  {ileraii)  as  poBsible. — Slergailiaiam  magnum  ttude  ut  habeot; 
ttereut  ifdula  cBserva,  are  the  words  of  Calo,  and  minute  direulions  are  given 
br  ptepaiing  and  appljiing  it.  Varro  recommends  the  fonnatioD  of  two  dung- 
Ullt  (ofT^tii'Iinia),  or  one  large  (tung)iill  in  two  divisions,  cIon  to  tlie  &nn- 
borne  (Mcuni/um  villam),  one  for  old  and  well-rotted  dung  ready  for  use,  tbe 
otbcT  as  a  receptacle  for  all  fieab  addilione.^ 

Bat  bowefer  rich  land  may  be,  and  however  highly  manured,  if  Ibe  same 
Usd  of  crop  is  sown  for  several  yean  in  eucccssion  iipon  the  same  ground, 
it  aiudly  degenerates;  and  bence  the  necessity,  well  known  lo  the  ancients, 
oT  WMt  is  now  called  a  Itolatioii,  thai  is,  of  varying  the  crops,  so  that 
«oni,  legumiooiu  plants,  and  forage  shall  succeed  each  other  in  a  certain 
^ele. 

ThepaKSge  in  Tirgil  (G.  I.  71. -83.)  >"  ohlcb  he  tooclics  npn  Ibis  theme  is 
•omewhat  obscure,  and  has  been  varioosly  interpreted,  but  the  true  meaning 
Hcna  lo  be  OS  foIlowE ; — 

1.  Tbe  exhausted  energies  of  the  soil  may  be  recruited  by  a  summer  fallow — 
bf  allowing  the  ground  to  remnlQ  uncropped  every  otbor  year  {altemit  unnit 
eenart),  71.  72. 

Z.  Bnl  if  the  extent  of  the  farm  is  nol  aufficient  to  admit  of  Ibit,  the  same 
otgect  may  b«  atltuned  by  varying  the  crop  b  sucb  a  manner  that  oom 
i/arra)  shall  be  succeeded  by  green  crops,  sucb  u  vetches,  beans,  and  lupinea, 
7a -76. 

3.  However,  flax,  poppies,  and  oats  mnat  be  excluded  from  the  rolatiun,  f(ir, 
althongh  they  are  not  com  crops,  they  scourge  (uruiif)  the  ground,  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  employeil  to  recruit  it,  77.  78. 

4.  But,  if  you  keep  dsi,  tta.,  out  of  your  rotation,  it  will  be  eaiy  work  fur 
ibe  land,  although  you  crop  it  every  year,  provided  you  vary  tbe  crop  (allttnii 
miat  JdeHU  labor^y,  tad  give  the  ground  pJeuly  of  ricbnianure,for,  byacbongo 
«f  cropa  the  land  does,  as  it  were,  find  repose,  and  thus,  altbougb  nol  yielding 
com,  la  not  altogether  unproductive. 

•  OMO  K.  B.  ST.  H,  Virro  R.  R.  L  U,  41.  L.  L.  V.  |  ».  ed.  MBIL  ColDm.  B.  S.  II.  ».  10. 
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Cullaa  Arbor  urn. 


PropsKBil""  of  Trrn Virgil  (G.  II.  9.)  enters  upon  thia  portioD  i^ 

Bnbj«iit  by  describing  tbe  differenl  ways  in  which  Lm»  are  pnipagaud — 

Prindpio  ntbaribuB  variii  «t  nstura  gtcboiIu, 

and  of  tixK  be  enamerBles  niue,  three  natural  and  tix  artificial.' 

ItaiBml  n«tl>ad>.     (/^oi  nalara  tnodu)  primula  deUil.') — 1.  SonW  U 
i^Dg  Dp  and  cover  the  ground  epODtaueouBlj  (iponU  sua),  the  (oil 
Ihem,  apparently,  nithonC  ued.      Sacb  are  broom  (humi/a  gcniitat), 
(molte  mler),  and  natural  eopse  (frutiees).   2.  Otiiera  spring  from  Mcd  wi 
liM  been  -ckiMy  dropped   (posita  lie  seniiat).    3,  OllierB  are  maltipUri 
auckcra  (Putliilat  ali  ratllce  alila  densinsima  laha). 

Artlflclnl  ineibada.  (^Qiioi  ipse  via  aili  rrperil  iaii».)—l.  Tearingn 
the  suckers  (^plaiilne)  and  planting  them  oot  in  regular  treiichca  — 

tt'sc  pisntu  tciuro  ibacidenB  do  oorpon  roitram 
DepoBuil  sulcifl  ^ 

2,  Cntting  off  portions  of  (he  root  (stirprs')  and  burying  them  ia  Ibe  gnl 
either  Bpljt  serosa  (qvadrijidas  miles),  or  eliarpcned  to  a  point  (acute  nA 
valloa).     3.  Bv  lajcra  (prestot  prapuginin  arr.iit).     i.  By  alipi  or  cnUii^ 

I  (nil  radicia  tgcnl  aUae,  &o.)     6.  Bjr  planting  pieces  of  (he  solid  wood,  «i» 

t  llie  propagitioQ  of  the  olive — 


■iTaitio—oeiiloi  imponfrr), 

it)  general,  we  may  at  onoe  past  on  to 

1  of  paramount  importanoe  to  tbe  It 

B  aliout  to  form  &  ri 


t  6.  By  grafting  or  budding  (iniere 
I        Without  dwelling  longer  upon  ti 

oousiderulion  of  those  two  which 

agiicnlturiat — the  vine  and  the  olii 

CalUTBUaa  af  tbe  Viae'— When  a  famii 

the  first  inquiry  was  whether,  lakin;;  into  a ...-^,m™«- 

locality,  it  would  be  advisable  lo  select  a  level  spot  or  sloping  gninnd 

L  Cnllibtu  in  pUno  mclini 

I  Quaert  piiua.    .    .    . 

P  It  waa  well  known  that  a  larger  quantity  of  grapes  could  be  obtained  from  iWi  J 
'  low-l^iDg  land,  bnt  that  the  quality  of  the  wine  grown  upon  light  billy  ami  «M 
Bupenor— /ere  aulem  omni  tiala  lacorum  campeslrin  tarifiut  riniim  ^^ 
ittcundim  affemit  coUina  {Colum,  III,  2.)  The  site  having  been  txt 
neit  care  wa*  to  select  those  kinds  of  vine  which  were  best  suited  to  the 
no  eMy  task,  for  the  varieties  known  lo  the  anoienls  were  so  nantrrout  U 
yrgil,  after  ennineraiing  a  few,  exclnimB  that  it  wonid  be  mora  eiwy  lo  « 
llie  waves  or  the  shh'Is  on  the  sea  shore,  than  to  eiamine  all  the  dilTctBit  ki 
and  rebeano  (heir  names  (G.  II.  103.  oomp.  Colura.  III.  2.) 


lOpnp,  VtRDlLH. 
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athn  of  the  Vine, — Several  methods  are  mentioned  hj  ancient  writers, 
seems  specialljr  to  approve  of  that  by  layers  (6.  II.  62.) — 

Sed  trands  oleae  melius,  propagiue  vitas 
Bespondenf 

le  generally  adopted  was  that  by  malleoli.  The  malleolus  was  a 
ot  cat  from  the  vine  with  a  small  knob  of  the  wood  of  the  preceding 
:ting  on  each  side,  so  as  to  present  the  form  of  a  little  hammer,  and 
aame.  Columella  describes  it  most  distinctly  (III.  6.) — Malleolus 
ellus  est  palmes^  innatus  prioris  anni  Jiagello^  cognominatusque  a 
\e  ret,  quod  in  ea  parte  quae  deciditur  ex  vetere  sarmento  prominens 
[ALLEOLi  speciem  praebet.  The  malleoli  were  planted  out  in  a  nnr- 
barium  vitiarium)^  the  soil  of  which  was  prepared  for  their  reception 
d  diggings,  and  those  who  were  most  careful  selected  for  this  purpose 
mbling,  as  closely  as  might  be,  in  quality  and  exposure,  the  ground  to 
r  were  ultimately  to  be  transferred  (6.  II.  268.) — 

Mntatam  ignorent  sabito  ne  semina  matrem. 

of  three  years  the  malleoli,  having  in  the  meantime  been  properly 
d  formed  vigorous  roots :  hence  they  were  now  termed  Viviradices^ 
eady  to  be  transplanted. 

indices  were  planted  out  in  the  vineyard  which  had  been  prepared 
eception  in  one  of  three  modes  (Plin.  H.  N.  XVII.  35.)  1.  In 
i.  6.,  when  the  whole  surface  had  been  deeply  trenched,  and  the  soil 
pulverized  by  repeated  manipulations,  this  was  regarded  as  the  best 
In  sulco,  t.  tf.,  in  trenches.  3.  In  scrobe,  i,  «.,  in  pits. 
:ase,  the  young  plants  {semina)  stood  in  parallel  rows  (ordines)^ 
ich  row  were  placed  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  the 
itween  each  of  the  parallel  rows  was  equal  to  the  distance  between 
in  the  row ;  so  that  each  vine  had  exactly  the  same  amount  of  free 
»und.  The  distance  between  each  vine  varied  in  different  localities, 
0  the  quality  of  the  soil — 

....    Si  pingius  agros  metabere  campi, 
Densa  sere,  in  denso  non  segnior  ubere  Bacchus ; 
Sin  tumulis  adclive  solum  collisque  supmos 
Indulge  ordinibosi — 

to  Pliny,  the  distance  in  the  richest  land  was  not  less  than  four,  and 
est  not  more  than  eight  feet;  but  others  allow  an  interval  of  ten  feet, 
e  middle  of  the  vineyard  ran  a  road  called  Limes  decumanus,  or 
^umanus,  eighteen  feet  broad,  so  as  to  admit  of  two  carts  passing 

a  series  of  narrower  paths  called  semitae  or  viae  were  formed,  some 
d  others  at  right  angles  to  the  decumanus^  the  distance  between  the 
ing  always  the  same.  In  this  manuer,  the  whole  vineyard  was 
0  square  plots  of  equal  size,  which  were  termed  antes^  horti,  or 
h  hortus  containing  one  hundred  plants.  The  circumstance  that  the 
itae  were  all  either  at  right  angles  or  parallel  to  the  decumanus^ 

by  Virgil,  when  he  says — 

....    nee  sedns  omnis  in  ungnem 
Arbonbus  positis  seoto  via  limits  quadret 

1  Cnlnmells,  however,  lays  exactly  tbe  reverae,  B.  K  IIL  lA. 
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It*  bot  fireqnently  were  permitted  to  attab  to  their  full  height,  as  is  oommon 

I  day  in  Campania.  In  the  latter  case,  the  branches  were  proned  in  such 
mer  as  to  present  a  series  of  storeys  or  stages  called  tahulataj  and  to  these 

allndes  (G.  U.  361. ;  comp.  Colum.  V.  6.)— 

.    .    .    Sammasqne  seqni  tabnlata  per  nlmos. 

the  Vinea  or  Vinetum  proper  the  vines  were  either  left  to  trail  upon  the 
d,  partially  supporting  themselves  (sparsis  per  terram  palmitibus  aut  per 
Ce  subrecta — Plin.  \yJiY,  6.)f  as  we  now  see  them  in  some  parts  of 
oce,  or  they  were  supported  (yites  pedatae)  by  props  (adminicula — 
nenta)^  which  were  either  entire  sticks  (/>a/t),  or  pieces  of  cleft  timber 
rae,)  Again,  the  vine  was  either  attached  to  a  single  upright  support 
micubim  sine  iugo)^  as  in  all  the  finest  vineyards  of  modem  France,  or  to 
iprights  and  a  cross  piece  (pedatae  simplici  iugo)^  or  they  were  trained 
a  sort  of  trellis  formed  by  four  uprights  set  in  the  angles  of  a  square,  and 
cted  by  cross  pieces  at  top,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  roof  (jcompluviatat 
mpUci  iugo),  both  of  the  last  mentioned  arrangements  being  still  very 
on  in  Italy.  The  cross  pieces  which  formed  the  connection  at  top,  were 
poles  (/>er/tcae),  or  ropes  (funiculi),  or  strands  of  hair  (crines), 
ferent  operations  performed  on  the  Vine, — Both  when  in  the  Seminarium 
(Ver  it  had  been  transplanted  to  the  Vinea,  the  young  vine  was  repeatedly 
wn  nearly  to  the  ground,  in  order  that  the  roots  might  acquire  vigour,  and 
lot  allowed  to  bear  firuit  until  the  seventh  year — antequam  septimum 
n  a  sarculo  compleat — Plin.  H.  N.  XMI.  35.),  but  when  the  vineyard  was 

II  bearing,   the  ordinary  operations  performed   each  year  were  four — 
istinatio.    2.  Pampinatio,    8.  Putatio,    4.  Ablaqueatio, 
Pastinatio,  t.  «.,  trenching.    The  whole  vineyard  was  dug  three  or  four 
at  least  each  year  (6. 11.  398.)— 

Omne  quotannis 

•    Terqne  quaterqne  solom  sdndendam,  glebaqoe  versis 
Aetemam  fhmgenda  bidcntibus,    .... 

itmment  usually  employed  being  the  Bidens,  which  is  still  in  common  use 
>  same  purpose,  although  the  plough  was  occasionally  resorted  to. 
Pampinatio,  i.  e.,  leaf-plucking. — A  portion  of  the  vine  leaves  were 
ed  by  the  hand — omne  levandum  fronde  nemus — twice  each  year ;  once 
ing  before  the  plant  began  to  blossom,  and  again  in  autumn  after  the 
I  were  formed,  in  order  to  admit  the  sun  freely  to  the  fruit. 
Putatio,  i.  e.,  pruning. — The  superfluous  shoots  (sarmenta)  were  usually 
d  off  after  the  conclusion  of  the  vintage ;  the  knife  employed,  called  Fate 
Tria,  was  of  a  peculiar  form,  and  has  been  minutely  described  by  Cola* 
,  rV.  2. ;  and  represented  above,  p.  480. 

Ablaqueatio, — This  operation  was  performed  late  in  October,  and  oon- 
in  digging  round  the  vine  so  as  to  expose  the  upper  portion  of  the  roots ; 
which  approached  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  sur&ce  wei%  lopped  off, 
smainder  were  left  open  to  the  weather  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
ling  to  the  climate,  and,  before  the  hole  was  filled  up,  a  little  manure  was 
waiHj  thrown  in. 

Ji  regard  to  the  vmtage  (vindemia)^  the  treatment  of  the  grapes,  and  the 
I  of  making  and  preserving  wine,  we  have  aL:eady  spoken,  p.  437.^ 
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CBliare  af  the  Olive — Whila  the  vine  demanded  constant  wstobfalnai 
unceasing  toil,  the  management  of  tbe  olive  whb  eo  euy  tbat,  wmpantivd 
might  bo  Baid  to  require  no  cultJTation  (G.  II.  420.) — 

CoDtn,  aon  ull>  Mt  oleit  cuitun.         .    .     . 

The  operation  of  Abhqueatio,  tha  aame  as  that  described  abore  in  tbe  el 
the  vine,  perTormed  each  autumn — the  oecational  loosening  of  the  krII 
olive-jaH,  either  with  the  Bidera  or  llie  plongli— and  pruning  at  long  '  " 
were  tnfiicient  to  keep  the  plant  in  health,  and  lo  aecnre  abnndant  a 
Columella,  T.  9. — Quinetiam  coinplaribuainlerpoalii  amiit  olivrtu-Mpiittl 
est:  nam  veterii proKerbii  ntemtniai:  convenil,  eum  qui  aret  olhetuM,  n 
frucCum ;  qui  slercoml,  exorare ;  qui  caedat,  cagere. 

Propagation  of  the  Olive. — Tbe  mode  generallj  adopted  waa  coiimi 
lentinarium  liaTJog  been  careftJly  prepared,  yonng,  long,  beallhj,  6 
branches,  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's  wrist,  were  (Ictnched  from  a  foD  | 
tree.  These  branches  were  cut  tranavcrsety  into  sectiona  eighteen  ii 
length,  which  arc  called  Irunci  bj  Virgil  (G.  II.  GS.),  and  ta!rat  by  Cola 
Tbe  extremities  of  the  foleae  were  smeared  over  with  a  miKtm*  of  dna 
aabea,  and  then  planted  in  the  irmiuariam  to  such  a  depth  that  the  tivi 
talea  should  be  three  iiiohes  under  the  mrfnee,  care  being  tafccii  ■!  tha 
time  that  the  extremity  of  the  latea  which  was  uppermost  in  Ihe  parent  ti 
ihould  be  uppermost  in  the  grouncl.  At  the  end  of  fire  jears,  the  plants,  b 
been  regularly  cleaned  and  pruuetl,  had  become  little  trees  (aritueuht} 
were  fit  to  be  transplanted  oat  in  the  Olivetum.     (Colum.  T.  9.) 

There  was  anolber  mode  of  propngaling  the  olive  known  In  Virgfl,  i 
eoiuitted  in  cutting  up  the  trunk  of  an  old  olire  tree  into  small  billeia,  (iir  ihaV 
if  planted  oot,  would  germinate  (G.  II.  SO.)  This  practice  is  still  ooeuioaaOf 
followed  in  Italy,  where  tbe  stock  is  divided  into  pieces,  resembling  a  mutbraM 
in  shape  and  si^  from  which  circurnitauce  the;  are  called  novoU. 

Got/ieriuff  the  Oliea. — The  olive  harvest  (otei/OJ)  aaiuilt*  took  p 
December.  The  olives  were  Grst  croehed  in  a  sort  of  mill  (nioVa  o^MnaMj 
then  subjected  to  the  action  of  Ihe  oil  press  (trapctnm — len'fur  Siej/maa  tT 
trapelia^).  With  regard  to  the  oil  {Olii'um,  Oteum)  thus  obtained,  b«L 
need  be  said,  but  there  was  another  prodoot  called  amurea,  the  natim  of  *4 
is  Ireqaently  misunderstood  in  conseqnenea  of  the  somewhat  inconstitent  f^ 
nations  of  texicographcrs,  who  render  the  word  Icea  o/oil,  or  «ciini  of  alt,  -1 
fact,  the  pulp  of  the  olive  (caro^  when  eipregaed,  yields  two  distiOM  flniAl,'* 
and  a  dark  coloured  watery  fluid  heavier  (ban  the  oil.  This  dark  edtlimt 
watery  flnid  is  thi  amurca  of  the  Romans,  the  dfit^yii  of  Iho  Gmka,  a^ 
although  not  an  article  of  food,  was  oned  by  the  ancients  for  a  great  vaiiely  «f 
purposes,  many  of  which  are  enomeruted  by  Pliny  (U.  N.  XV.  0.  XXlll.  3 
Comp.  Virg.  U.  I.  194.  111.  448). 

II.  Pastio  b.  Rea  Pastobicia  b.  Ses  Pixcaku. 

Tedinieally,  Agricaltara  is  opposed  lo  Pattio;  Cotomit  to  Pattoti] 
descending  to  subdivisioiu  Segele>  to  Praia  ,■  Arator  to  Opilio;  Bovttm' 
u>  Arnuutum ;  Bubulcm  to  Armentariui. 
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indodes  everything  connected  with  providing  and  managing  atock. 
ision  of  the  general  term  PoMtio  into  Pastio  Agrestis  and  Pcutio 
we  have  already  explained. 

1.  Pastio  Agrestis,^ 

ierent  kinds  of  domestic  animals  comprehended  nnder  this  head  were — 
sheep);  2.  Caprae  (goats);  3.  Sues  (swine);  4.  Boves  (kine) ; 
[asses) ;  6.  Eqni  (horses) ;  7.  Mult  (mules)  ;  to  which  were  added 
es  (dogs)  ;  9.  Pasiores  (shepherds  and  herdsmen). 
bm  Slock.* — The  matters  to  be  inquired  into  when  providing  a  stock 
B  animals  (in  pecore  parando)  were  four — 1.  The  age  (qua  aetate)  ; 
«d  (quo  seminio) ;  3.  The  points  (qua  forma)  ;  4.  The  legal  forms 
e  and  warranty  (stipulatio). 

!■«  Slock.'— -Suitable  stock  having  been  provided,  the  matters  to  be 
in  reference  to  management  were  6ve—l.  Feeding  (pastio);  2.Breed- 
ira)j  extending  a  conceptu  ad  partum ;  8.  Rearing  the  young  stock 
ut)  ;  4.  Preserving  the  stock  in  health,  and  applying  the  proper  reme- 
sase  (sanitas)  ;  6.  Determining  the  proper  numbers  (numerus)^  that 
il  number  of  animals  to  be  kept ;  the  number  of  each  kind ;  the  pro- 
each  flock  and  herd  ;  the  relative  proportion  of  males  and  females, 
vn  and  of  young  animals ;  the  amount  of  surplus  stock  (reiiculae — 
wtannis  habendus  et  reiiculae  reiiciundae^  Varro  R.  R.  II.  6.)  to  be 
;  and  the  selection  of  young  animals  to  be  reared  for  supplying  vacan- 
cess  technically  expressed  by  the  verb  submittere,  e.  g.,  Varro  R.  R. 
yedi  trimestres  cum  sint/acti,  turn  submittuntur  et  in  grege  incipiunt 
Virgil  G.  IIL  159.— 

Et,  quos  ant  pecori  malint  snbmittere  habendo. 

lete  treatise  upon  Pastio  would  embrace  full  information  on  each  of 
nine  points  in  reference  to  each  class  of  animals  separately,  and  in 
n  treating  of  sheep  and  goats,  it  would  be  neoessaiy  to  enter  into  some 
h  regard  to  shearing  (tonsura)  and  cleaning  wool  and  hair,  and  a 
bapter  would  be  required  upon  dairy  produce  (de  lade  et  ca^eo)^ 
on  which,  nnder  the  title   rvpovottuy   much  was  written  by  the 

ntering  upon  any  details,  we  must  call  attention  to  a  circumstance 
with  the  management  of  large  flocks  and  herds  in  Italy,  which  arose 
t  physical  conformation  of  the  country,  consisting  as  it  does  of  exten- 
plains,  dry  and  parched  in  summer,  but  yielding  abundant  herbage 
ains  of  October,  these  plains  being  intersected  throughout  the  whole 
the  peninsula  by  a  lofty  and  rugged  mountain  range.  These  monn- 
in  many  districts,  covered  with  dense  forests,  and  afford  abundant 
d  shelter  from  the  sun  during  the  summer  months.  Accordingly,  as 
3  heats  set  in,  all  the  flocks  and  herds,  except  those  employed  in  agri- 
til,  and  those  for  which  there  was  accommodation  in  the  buildings  of 
ivere,  and  still  are,  driven  from  the  arid  expanse  of  Apulia  to  the 

md  Book  of  Varro  de  R.  B.  and  the  Setenth  tad  Eighth  of  Cotamella  an  deroied 
mtis, 
RILL 


ciaUy,  Anes  is  the  ram,  0 
lamh,Ovile  the  sheepfold,  ( 
A  distinction  was  made  1 
«)ejng  kept  upon  the  farm  th 
and  the  more  nomerons  floci 
were  dnven  to  the  forests  ai 
pascuntur. 

Again,  sheep  were  dividec 

ii---'  .^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  woo 

cr5>  ^^on  •  the  Oves  pelUtae  y 

their  wool,  were  covered  witl 

the  fleece  might  be  kept  perf 
'^Mhed,  prepared,  and  dy«i. 

l^l^onged  to  this  variety, 

Di 


^'^'/ta^A,,  or  oovere 

virgU  (G.  III.  205  gp^n  \  .. 
ColomeUa  (VU.  35 
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lues  pelUtae  the  iodde  of  the  jacket'  was  ameared  with  the  tame 
d  then  it  was  replaced. 

The  general  terms  are — CapdUu^  Grex  Caprinus*  specially, 
le  bu<£  goat;  Capra,  CapeUa,  the  Nanny  goat;  HaeduSf  the  kid; 
i  goat  fold ;  Caprarius,  the  goat  herd. 

igement  and  feeding  of  goats  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  sheep, 
the  former  were  more  hardy,  and  while  sheep  preferred  open  pas- 
took  delight  in  woody  regions  where  they  could  obtain  abondance 
which  formed  their  favourite  food. 

*€  shorn  for  the  sake  of  their  hair,  which  was  employed  in  the  manu- 
coarse  kind  of  doth  used  by  soldiers  and  sailors  (6.  III.  811.) — 

Kec  minus  interea  barbas  incanoqne  menta 
Cinyphii  tondent  hirei,  snetaaqne  comantes, 
Usum  in  castrorum  et  miseris  veUimina  nautis. 

s  kind  was  termed  Cilicium,  from  having  been  first  fabricated  in 
I  Cilicia,  and  Martial  (XIY.  140.)  mentions  Udones  Ciliciif  whicii 
icen  socks  or  overshoes  made  of  this  material. 
-The  general  terms  are — Sues^  Suillum  genus^  Suillum  pecus: 
erres  is  the  boar ;  Sus^  the  sow;  Scrofa,  the  breeding  sow;  MaiaUf^ 
1  male ;  Porci,  the  young  pigs,  which,  when  sucking,  were  called 
when  (en  days  old,  being  then  regarded  as  pure  and  fit  for  sacrifice, 
len  first  weaned,  Ne/rendes  and  Delici;  Hara^  the  pig-stye; 
be  swine  herd;  SuiUa  Cairo,  Succidia,  pork;  Pernae^  hams; 
Taniacaey  Tomacinae^  flitches  and  gammons  of  bacon ;  Tomacula^ 

JS. 

-The  general  terms  were — Boves^  Bubulum  genus^  Armenticium 
ially,  Taurus,  the  bull;  Vacca,  the  cow;  Forda,  a  cow  in  calf; 
)arren  cow;  JBos,  the  castrated  male;  Vitulus^  Vitula,  the  calf. 
s  of  age  were  distinguished — 1,  Vitulus,  Vitula.  2.  luvencus^ 
).  Taurus,  Vacca,  4.  Vetidi,  Buhile  is  the  cattle  shed. 
.  III.  157.)  bids  the  farmer  divide  his  calves  into  three  classes — 
itended  to  form  a  portion  of  the  herd.  2.  Those  reserved  for 
I.  Those  destined  for  agricultural  labour  {Jboves  domiti). 
jly  all  the  heavy  work  of  the  farm  was  performed  by  oxen,  it  was 
set  apart  a  considerable  number  for  that  purpose,  and  these  from 
were  regularly  trained  accordiug  to  the  system  minutely  described  in 
lich  immediately  follow  those  referred  to  above.  In  the  same  book 
)  we  find  the  points  of  the  breeding  cow  carefully  specified. 
—The  general  terms  are— ^^ut,  Pecus  equinum:  specially,  Eguus 
i  is  the  staUion ;  Equa,  the  mare ;  Canterius,  the  gelding ;  Equulus, 
colt;  Equile^  the  stable.  Equiso,  Equarius^  Agaso,  are  words 
.  occur  in  the  sense  of  a  groom  or  horse-keeper,  but  are  scarcely 
in  the  agricultural  writers. 

asiog,  rearing,  feeding,  and  training  horses,   it  was  absolutely 

have  regard  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  animal  was  ultimately 

whether  for  war  {ad  rem  mUitarem),  for  riding  or  draught  {ad 

for  racing  {ad  cur8uram\  or  for  breeding  {ad  admissuram)* 

1  Varro  R.  R.  IL  8.  Colnm.  R.  R.  &  7/ 
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Hence  the  belli  peritus  made  choice  of  a  particnlar  kind  of  »tefd,  and  a 
him  in  a  particular  manner,  and  bo  the  qiiadrigarius^  the  dtsuU^r^  nj 
ifv'ished  vectarios  facere.  It  is  almost  unneceasaij  to  call  attentin 
magnificent  lines  in  which  Virgil  describes  the  high  bred  colt  (ti.  UL  1[ 

Asaes.^ — The  general  and  special  terma  are — Asinut^  AseUus^  Amuu 
Asininus. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  purposes  for  which  asses  were  emp 
the  farmer.  Large  herds  were  chieflj  in  the  hands  of  merchants  who  tu 
asses  (aseUi  dossuarii)  for  conveying  agricaltoral  produce  to  the  ca 
distant  markets. 

The  asses  of  Arcadia  were  the  most  famous  in  Greece ;  those  of  Reatt 
the  palm  in  Italy,  and  sometimes  brought  immense  prices.  Varro  (R. 
mentions  one  which,  in  his  recollection,  had  been  sold  for  60,000  mmch 
£500,  and  says  that  a  team  of  four  had  been  bought  at  Rome  fn 
sesterces,  upwards  of  £d,3<)0. 

lUaiea.' — MnUis  and  Mula  are  the  general  terms  for  tlie  hybrid  \ 
the  horse  and  the  ass,  but,  strictly  speaking,  a  distinction  was  drawi 
the  Mnlus  and  the  Hinnus, 

The  Mulus  was  produced  by  the  union  of  a  mare  (^^"o)  with  a 
(asinus  admissarius). 

The  Hinnus  by  the  union  of  a  she-ass  (asina)  with  a  stallic 
admissaritis). 

I>«ga.' — The  general  term  for  dogs  of  both  sexes  is  Canes,  and  for  t 
Catnli. 

Dops  were  divided  into  two  classes  {genera) — 

1.  Sporting  dogs^unum  (genua)  venaticum  et  pertinet  ad  feroA 
ail  rest  res. 

2.  Sheep  dogs — alterum^  quod  custodiae  causa  parntur  et  /> 
pas  tor  em. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  while  the  sheep  dog  of  this  country  ii 
only  for  guiding  the  movements  of  the  flocks,  those  of  the  Alps,  the  . 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  mountains  of  Greece,  are  required  to  protect 
wolves,  and  therefore  always  were  and  are  much  larger,  stronger, 
fierce  than  those  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  breeda  most  val 
uncicnts  were — the  Spartan  (Lacones),  the  Epirotan  (Epirotici, 
and  the  Calabrian  (Solkntint). 

Hhepherd».*—Pastores  is  the  general  term  comprehending  all  « 
the  domestic  animals  not  employed  in  labour.  They  were  divided 
classes — I .  Those  who  remained  always  upon  the  farm  (qui  in /undo  iv 
and  2.  Those  who  took  charge  of  the  flocks  and  herds  which  were  dr 
mountains  in  summer  (qui  tVi  calUhus  versantur),  While  yoatha, 
women,  might  perform  the  tasks  allotted  to  the  first  class,  the  second 
com[)osed  of  strong  men  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  capable  of  eni 
hardships  and  dangers  incident  to  a  wild,  rough  life  among  the  hills.  ' 
tiimished  with  arms  in  order  to  repel  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts  and  rob 
in  temporary  huts  (in  casis  repentinis),  and  carried  about  with  thi 
utensils  and  implements  required  for  themselves  and  their  flocki  (pmu 


1  Varro  R  R.  IL  a.    Cohim.  R.  R  Yin.  I. 
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i  ^uae  peeon  et  pastoribus  opus  sunt)^  hemghtteuded  in  their  joorncys  by 

ain  number  of  beasU  of  burden  {iumenta  dossuaria)^  and  also  by  some 

e,  hardy  women,  who  collected  fuel«  prepared  the  food,  and  kept  guard  over 

.uts  when  the  men  were  absent.     The  whole  troop  was  under  the  command 

a  overseer  called  magister  pecorw^  a  person  qualified  by  character,  know- 

e,  experience,  and  education,  to  direct  and  control  the  proceedings  of  the 

.7,  and  to  keep  the  accounts  (ratiunes  dominicaspecuarias  conficere), 

^uirj  Pr^dace.*— This  was  confined  to  milk  {lac)  and  cheese  (caseusy 

is  Teiy  singular  that  butter  (butyrum)^  although  not  altogether  unknown, 

■  ao  little  used  that  it  is  not  even  mentioned  by  any  of  the  agricultural  writers 

xpt  tlinj,  who  calls  it  (XXXVIIL  9.)  barbararum  gentium  lautimmus 

w.    See  also  U.  N.  XI.  41. 

JlOk  was  esteemed  the  most  nourishing  of  all  liquid  food — omnium  rerum 

'««  ciln  causa  capimus  liquentium  maxime  alibile.    The  first  place  in  this 

■pect  was  occupieSd  by  ewe  milk  {lac  ovillum)^  the  second  by  goats'  milk 

i^rinum);  the  most  purifying  {quod  maxime  perpurget)  was  held  to  be 

^«KS*  milk  {eqninum)^  next,  asses'  milk  {asminum)^  third,  cows*  milk  (bubu- 

K]r},  and  fourth,  goats'  milk  {caprinum). 

Cheese  was  made,  as  among  ourselves,  by  the  addition  of  reimet  {coagulum) 
C»  milk;  the  rennet  procured  from  the  leveret  {coagulum  leporinum)  or  the  kid 
^oedinum)  being  regarded  as  superior  to  that  from  the  lamb  {agninum), 
iKcnnet  from  the  calf  is  not  mentioned  at  all  by  Varro.  The  milky  sap  of  the 
ttg  tree  {defici  ramo  lac)  and  vinegar  (acetum),  were  also  used  for  separating 
Mm  card  from  the  whey  {serum).  Cheeses  made  from  cows'  milk  {casei  bubult) 
■vere  considered  as  the  most  nourishing,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  most  diffi- 
Dult  of  digestion ;  next  in  order  were  ewe  milk  cheeses  {ovilli) ;  while  those 
mmde  of  goats'  milk  {caprini)  were  the  least  nourishing  and  the  most  easily 
digested. 

2.  Pastio  Villatica* 

Under  this  was  included  the  management  of  all  animals,  wild  or  tame,  which 
could  be  fed  at  all  seasons  within  the  precincts  of  the  farm  buildings,  or  in  en- 
«lomrea  immediately  adjacent — res  quae  in  villa  circumve  earn  ali  ac  pasci 
pOMainL  Originally  this  kind  of  stock  consisted  of  some  common  poultry, 
labbitty  and  bees;  but  towards  the  dose  of  the  Republic  this  department 
TCceived  great  development,  and  many  persons  derived  a  larger  revenue  from 
their  VilUtticae  Pastioues  than  from  the  farm  itself.  Varro  claims  to  have  been 
tbe  6nt  to  draw  np  an  independent  systematic  treatise  upon  this  topic,  to  which 
he  devotes  the  thiixi  book  of  his  De  lie  Ilu^dica, 

Viiiaticae  Pastiones  were  distributed  under  three  heads — 

1.  Omiihones,    2.  Leporaria,     3.  Piscinae, 

AviBriM.' — Omiihones,  in  the  most  extended  acceptation  of  the  term,  in- 
eluded  all  receptacles  for  birds,  whether  wild  or  tame,  land  fowl  or  water  fowl; 
in  a  more  restricted  sense,  omiihones  were  huge  aviaries  in  which  thousands  of 
wild  birds  were  con6ned. 

The  old  Roman  fanner  had  his  aviaria  (before  the  introduction  of  the  Greek 
wonQ  ccwaiiting  merely  of  a  court-yard  for  chickens  {cohors  in  plano)^  and  a 

syanoB.B.ILll.   OcOqiii.  R.  R.  Vm.  8. 

*1be  Third  Book  of  Vairo  do  B.  R.  and  tho  Ninth  and  Tenth  of  ColomeUa  are  devoted  to 
Aefi  WWKiafc  Tho  whoto  of  the  Tttith  Book  of  GohuneUa,  with  the  exoepfikm  of  Uie  ttrif 
elMMr.  is  oeenM  wltb  deteili  roRBnUnc  beea. 

'Vinv AlTza  tf-UL    CWom.  R  B. U.  1-lk 
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doTe-cot  (columbarium)  for  pigeons,  bnt  by  degrees  manj  Tuieties  of 
were  introiduced,  and  appropriate  acoommodation  provided  for  each  kiiu 
may  enumerate — (1.)  GaUtnae,ofwhich  there  were  three  species— a.  Vil> 
common  barn-door  fowls;  6.  Rftsticae^  seldom  tame,  and  therefore 
coops  (in  cav(:is)n  which  may  possibly  have  been  pheasants;  and  c.  Afr 
generally  snpposed  to  have  been  guinea  fowls.     (2.)  Pac(m€s,  peacncka. 
were  little  known  until  towards  the  end  of  the  Sepublic,  and  when  Van 
brought  a  high  price.     A  pea-hcn*s  egg  was  at  that  time  wortli  five 
t.  e.,  upwards  of  three  shillings,  and  a  full-grown  young  bird  sold  for  fiftj 
I.e.,  about  a  guinea  and  a-half.    We  may  idso  mention — (3.)  Cn 
j)i^eons,  of  wliich  there  were  several  species.     (4.)  Turturc,<,  turtle 
(5.)  Anscrcs^  geese;  and  (6.)  Anates^  ducks. 

In  the  Ornithon  proper,  which  was  an  enormous  cage  (see  Yarro  R.  R. 
were  shut  up  vast  numbers  of  thrushes  (turdi),  quails  (cotHrniceay  bcc 
(ficedulae)^  millct-fowl  (mUiariae),  and  other  birds  of  passage,  oi 
immense  flocks  visit  Italy  every  year.  These  were  caught  alive  by 
(aucitpes)  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  when  shut  up,  were  carefully  fattci: 
readv  for  the  market.  Varro  mentions  one  ornithon  out  of  which  b/'^  -0 1 
were  sold  in  a  single  season  at  three  denarii  (i.e.,  two  shilling) 
amounting  to  the  6um  of  60,000  sesterces,  or  about  £500  sterling. 

Eicpomrin.^ — So  called  because  originally,  being  of  very  limited  extc 
were  intended  for  bares  (kporcs)  or  rabbits  (cunicuU)  only.  At  a  btt; 
the  more  general  term  Vivaria,  which  we  may  translate  preserve.*,  wa 
duced,  when  it  became  common  to  enclose  a  large  space  of  ground  in  iU 
bourbood  of  the  villa  with  a  lofly  wall,  and  to  keep  in  this  park  varic 
animals,  sucli  as  stags  (ccrri),  roc-deer  (capreae),  and  wild  boars 
wbicli  v.erc  fed  for  the  table,  and  sometimes  hunted  for  sport. 

Bcsiilcs  these,  the  hporarium  frei]uently  contained  Gliraria,  wbk 
large  jars  (dolia)  for  a  species  of  dormouse  (jgUs);  Cochlear  in,  places 
tenin^^  cilible  f«nnils  (cochhai);  and  Alvcaria,  for  bees,  which  in  the  cai 
used  to  find  shelter  under  the  eaves  of  the  mansion  (suiter  suhgrunda*] 

Fiwrinnc,  pond.-} — Fresh  water  ponds  (piscinae  dulces)  were  freq 
even  in  primitive  times,  attached  to  the  villa,  and  entailed  little  or  no  t 
But  in  the  age  of  Varro,  salt  water  ponds  (piscinae  marilimat)  cai 
fashion,  and  the  taste  soon  became  a  passion  with  many  of  the  more  i 
These  were  constructed  in  connection  with  the  marine  villas  on  the  Can 
ooiLst.  ni!  1  large  sums  were  lavished  in  forming,  stocking,  and  maint.iiniT 
— aalifiraiitur  vui'jno — implcntur  magno — aluntur  magna.  Ilimis, 
temporary  of  Cicero,  one  of  those  whom  he  contemptuously  nicknan 
ciiKirii,  obtained  C,(M')0,000  of  sesterces  (about  £50,000)  for  a  very  c 
villa,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  fish  in  his  salt  ponds,  and  he  is 
have  given  the  loan  of  several  thousand  muraenae  to  Caesar,  in  c 
furnisli  forth  his  triumphal  banquets.  (Plin.  II.  N.  XVII.  81.  Varr 
IJI.  17.) 

>  Varro  R.  R.  m.  12~1fiL    Oohno.  R.  R  IX.  1— 1« 
•  Viirro  K.  B.  JUL  17.   Colom.  E.  JL  VUL  IC  iT. 
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Sista 52 

Pontes «l.  ♦•3 

Pontifex  Maxim  as. . . .  .32^1,  327 
under 

the  Empire. 206 

Pontlflces 326—328 

Mlooreai^ 327 

Popae... 341 

Populares H7 

PopiUlFnndL 92 

Pcpulus  Komanns 60 

ct  PlebK fi5 

Porca  Praecldanea. 428 

Poita  Capena 7,33 

CarmcDtalls 7 

Oiellniontana... ....      7 

CoUina. 7,335 

Decumana 397 

Esqulllna 7 

Flamlnta. 4-1 

FlnmentJiUa 7 

Funtinolis 7 

lanualis. 30 

Laremalls. 7 

^ludonis  a  Miidfonla   5 

Nacrla 7 

XavHlls. 7 

PalatlL 6 

Practoria.. ^7 

Principalis  Dextrik.  397 

Sinlstru.  397 

Qncrmirtulana      & 

Querquetularia. 7 

JRatnmena 7 

IlaudiucuLiria. 7 

Rumana  a  ISoniannla  A 

Salutaria. 8 

— —  Sanqualls 8 

Scelcrata 7 

Trigemlna. 7 

Trinmpholis 8,  38R 

Vlmlnalls 7 


Forticoajteania... 

■— AiynuHm 

CamlL.... 

—  Cratathia. 

Enrons  ., 

aietellL.. 

OcHtU.. 

PblM 

Pijinpcii.. 

—  Vipnjoia. 

Portitfirc.t 

Portoria- 

Portnnu^ 

PnsidnniuuL^ 

PosscMiio 

Poa^CAMU    

PoMldere   

Pt*stUmiiiiuxi. 

Potestaa.... 

-  (TribiU:''lA 

Potitlu 

Praccinrtionirs 

Pnuxtine*- 

PracnL-s 

Pnicfectl 

Aer*riL. 

Ml 'rum-.. 

S'hionL'a . 

PracfoctusAecn*!! 

Anooa* 

Fnimentarlae.., 

AnLiuu 

CjafiH. 

■  Xa^ii , . 

Proeturt 

UfW ... 

UrU«i 

—  Vigiha> 

Pracitrtes 

Praeticio. 

Praefectarae 

Pracfericnlnm 

Prneiadld^ 

PraclTw  Vcrta 

Praomla 

Pracmlo  Lej^s.... 

Pracnomra. 

PracrutratlviL 

Praesecta 

Praesenn  ProAturi 
Ppsescriptiim  fw- 
Praesides  PtovIdc  : 

Practerire 

PraeteritJ  Si>nat» 
Praetextatus..... 

Praeturianl 

Pnurraricatio  .... 
Praetordiip     mui 

Empire 

Praetor  Peregrine 

Pnaetom 

Praetoriae  Guhort 
Praetorea,     in 

Trial! 

AerarU 

Praetor  Candidal 
Praetor  Tutelaria. 
Praetor  Urteiras. 
Praetor  de  Fldeio 
PnetfKrlniii  .>.*.• 

Prandiom 

Pnta  FlamlnU .. 

—  Qnlnrttai  .  ». 
HJ^ba,...  . 
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Templom  Apollinls  Palatini  ti9 

Bi'Uonae^ 43 

BonaoDeae.....    S3 

Caiiore. US 

CastorU  et  I'ol- 

lucii- 4« 

Censorac. 167 

CercrLs,  Libori  et 


Libcrae.^ 39 

Conconliae 517 

Dianae Sri 

DelFLUI 48 

Dianoe  ct  lano- 

nla  Rcf^nao 44 

Divae  Fnut'tinac  14 

Dlvl  ClftiKtii ....  35 

lYaiuiil ....  as 

Faunl 48 

FcllciUtis 14 

Fi.lisL 2C 

ni.ittf. 8S,  39 

Fort  is  Fort  un  30..  49 

Fortuiiac  Lfiuctt- 

triR U 

Fortuiiuc  Priiul- 

pcrilac 38 

—  Fortonae  Virili* 

39,42 
IIcTculia   Cuato- 

dU 44 

llonuria  et  Vlr- 

tutis ^3:J 

laiii 20 

I.'ini  Quailrh'ron- 

XlK 23 

lovls. 48 

I.)vis  CapitolinL  W 

lovls  ru>totlln..  X7 

InvN  Ffri'trii  ...  1J6 

—  I«i\is,  luuuiiiA  I't 

iljrn.r> ac '2\  3S 

—    Iiivis  Statdri-...  4H 
lovin  TuIlU!Ul:»..  J?7 

.. if,i,iij|. 8.') 

luiiimis 4*; 

luiionis  Mf'ii'  t .'?  27 

Iimonls  >I;iCi:J  :e  43 

IiinoniN  I!ri  i[:.iu  33 

Iuiit.>iM«  tk>i'it:ie  43 

luturnac. 4S 

liiM-ntiitl)* 3J 

Lil'L-rtatia 33 

Limao 3.1 

Muciiite  Hal  lis..  29 

_    Maitis ;it»  44 

■ Miitii.i  Matutj.f-  .T9 

-   —    —    Mi-iitis W 

M(r(urii 39 

Mirn.'r\;K'...K  -3.  33 

NcptunL 41,47 

IMetatla. 44 


iin)BX. 


TemphunVeneria  EirdoAe 

S4,38 

Veneris  Genetricii  tt 

■  ■  Veneria  et  Rmoae  81 

Tenelnrae  Primae 489 

Tepldailum 434, 435 

Tere&tnni 48 

TerglTenatio US 

Termlnna— Termlnalia . . .. 

32it.S89,S7S 

TemMater 319 

Teirexis  Muroa. 36 

Tertianl S8l 

Temnciua 408 

Teaaera 399 

l£ijKI>itallf M 

Teasene 413 

Tesaerarli 399 

Teatameuta 359,  )iC5 

Testamentl  N'uncupatio. . .  idO 
Testamentam  in  i*rocincta  Sd9 
Testamentum  per  Aca  et 

!     Llhram I€0 

'T(^5tator 2i!0 

,  TcstRB  (Criminal  Trials)...  897 

■  Teotimonia  (Criminal 

!     Trials) »7 

Tcbtimonia  I*ubUca S98 

■  Testndo 4U0,  419 

I  Thalamua  Xiqrtlalis 424 

Tlialasaio 424 

.Thcatroa 353 

,  Thcatrum  Balbl 44 

' Maiwlll 44 

Pompeii 4t 


Theusae.. 35 

Thermae 43.'i 

—  Agripiwe 47 

Alexaudriuat....    48 

DiocletianL 3K 

TUL 3rt 

ThermopoUa 43fi- 

Tlioaan 3*23 

Thorax. 384 

Lant-us 4.^2 

Thrcces 3»W 

Tibia. 448 

Tibiae  Dtxtrae 448, 449 

I>oriae 448,449 

Imparea 44H,  419 

Ludicrae 418, 449 

Lydluc. 418, 449 

Parca  - 448,449 

Phr\piae 448»  449 

Sacrificac.    ....44^449 

Sinistr.ic 448, 449 

Incentlvue 448,  449 

Socccntivae. . . .  .448, 449 

Tibialla 4£2,4i>3 

Tiblcen. 448 

ngillnm  Sororiunu. 37 

^.  ,  TlnaaTinla 317 

Qnirini 38  |  Tirocinium  Fori 4» 

S.ilutis 28  iTlronea S59 

&»tmnl 28  ;  TIH««  a.  Titienaea 61,71 

S4'nionIs.SiiKl..    48  ■  TitU  SodaldU. 336 


Sr»lis 39,  43 

Siioi     43 

Summanl 39 

Tt'lluri.1. 86 

Hberlnl 48 

Murtia  Ulturia.22,  87 

Veiovia 87 

VlclOTUe. « 

\cnn\a «k 


TiCulua 438 

Toga.. 4M,461 

Candida 177 

Liberior 488 

Picta 893,456 

PraetexU  75,   829,  48L 

48S^4M 


ToIkR  libera  ..... 

Tondere  per  Pei-tiMi 

SPlcdn  .. 

Tonaae 

Tkmaorea 

TonatrinA 

TopORTaphr  cf  h.at 
Tofcular— Torcnla.'lc 

TofeumataM. 

Tofinenta... 

Ton|Dea 

Trabea  

Tradltio 

Tralattclnm  Capnt... 

Trama 

Tranacriiftio 

Transdnctio  »1  FMc 

Transtra. 

Trapeiitae 

Trea  Maximae 

TrenJa. 

TriaFora 

Verba 

Triala,  Criminal.... 

Ci^-il 

Triaril 8^ 

Triliea,  Original 

l/inl 

Tribes  and  C«tcri« 

corporated 

Tribmiianiu 

Trlbulea 

Tribom  Con£c«t.... 

IMbunal 

Aveliun  • . 

ItibuneflortheFtekt 

tlif  F.inpire 

Tribuni  Aerarii 

LaUcla»il... 

MiUtaresCcs 

Potvstate. 

'  3di]itiuc... 

Plcbi* 

Tribnni'Ha  VxAaUi. 
Tribunua, 

Celemic„ 

PlelbCtf 

TribntTim 

Tribua  lure  V\x«tu 
Pra*?rr  catln 

--  ]{n5tic-at!.... 

Urbanae.... 

Triclinia 

Triclininm 

Triena (welcht)  ... 

(coin) 

TrientalU 

Tripae 

Trifjon ............ 

Tri  n  ondintmi  M . .  • . 

Tripllces 

Triplication 

TriptychL 

Tripodlom  SoUstlm 

Tripm 

Triremes 

TriamiihftliA  Omn 
TVInmphus  ....•.« 
Triunriri  C^ritaki 
TriomTlrl  &  Quta 
MenaariL 
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